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ElcMcatiou.  =~r— — ! 

TO  THE 

[Holland  Society  of  New  IJorh. 

Ik  view  of  the  object  of  your  organization  as  seated  in  your  articles  of  association,  I propose  to 
dedicate  to  you  this  volume,  comprising  the  History  of  Kingston,  one  of  the  eariv  Dutch  settlements  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  daring  the  Colonial  period  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  Colony. 
The  history  is  brought  down  to  1820.  thus  embracing  the  interesting  era  of  its  distinctively  Dutch  character. 
The  struggles  and  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  Indian,  French  and  [Revolutionary  Wais  ; — their 
firm  and  unwavering  stand  in  defence  of  freedom  and  human  rights  ; — and  their  heroic  sacrifices  during 
all  the  years  of  conflict  thiOugh  which  they  passed,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded  and  preserved  in  the 
annals  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  that  object  the  book  has  been  prepared,  and  I dow  dedicate  it  to  the  HOLLAND  SOCIETY 
OF  NEW  YORK,  which  includes  among  the  purposes  of  its  formation  “the  collection  and  preservation 
of  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  genealogy  and  history  of  our  Dutch  Ancestry.*’ 

M.  SCHOON MAKER. 

Novembek,  1888. 
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PREFACE. 


Y the  kindness  of  Miss  Kate  Vanderlyn,  of  this  city,  I have 


been  enabled  to  produce  as  a frontispiece  for  this  book  a copy 
of  the  sketch  of  Kingston  and  the  Catskill  Mountains,  which  was 
made  in  1819  by  her  uncle,  John  Vanderlyn,  the  artist.  The 
sketch  was  taken  from  the  bluff  of  rocks  a little  to  the  east  of  the 
present  junction  of  Wall  and  Fair  streets.  It  presents  in  the  fore- 
ground the  fields,  with  their  dividing  fences,  lying  between  the 
artist  and  St.  James’  Street,  which  was  then  the  most  southerly 
street.  Those  fields  appearing  on  the  sketch,  with  the  division 
fences,  were  then  a part  of  the  territory  designated  as  the  “ Arm- 
bowery”  (poor  farm).  They  are  now  thickly  covered  with  dwell- 
ings and  business  places.  In  the  background  are  the  lordly  Cats- 
kills, with  the  village  lying  between. 

I am  also  indebted  to  her  for  the  loan  of  a miniature  of  the 
artist  taken  in  Paris,  from  which,  the  engraving  in  the  text  was 
made.  The  likeness  in  the  text  of  Charles  T)e  Witt,  of  Greenkill, 
was  made  from  a miniature  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  his  grand- 
son, Richard  De  Witt,  of  'Greenkill, 

This  book,  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  earnest  request  of 
some  kind  friends,  even  if  it  does  not  meet  their  full  expectations, 
I trust  will  not  be  disappointing. 

There  are  great  and,  indeed,  insurmountable  difficulties  in  pre- 
paring a complete  history  of  Kingston,  on  account  of  the  loss  and 
destruction  of  public  records  and  other  valuable  papers. 

I am,  however,  greatly  indebted  to  my  friends  : Richard  De 
Witt,  Sutherland  De  Witt,  and  Hon.  David  M.  De  Witt,  kinsmen 
of  Charles  De  Witt,  of  Greenkill ; John  W.  Hasbrouck,  of  Middle- 
town  ; Frederick  E.  Westbrook,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ; and  Thomas 
Beekinan  and  Kate  Vanderlyn,  of  this  city,  for  valuable  material 
which  has  been  freely  used  in  the  accompanying  pages. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  chapter  of  ancestral  notes, 
I am  indebted  to  Cornelius  H.  Van  Gaasbeek,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  for 
a large  portion  of  the  material  used  in  its  compilation.  Why  it  is 
not  more  complete  has  been  the  lack  of  ability  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary material. 
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PREFACE. 


The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  has  been  to  give  a compact 
but  complete  history  of  the  place,  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  connection  with  public  events  from  its  first 
settlement  down  to  the  year  1820,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
interesting  era  of  its  distinctively  Dutch  character.  This  period 
also  covers  the  exciting  events  and  incidents  of  the  Indian  and 
French  wars  and  the  struggles  of  the  Devolution.  In  a strict  sense 
the  work  is  a history  of  Kingston  ; but  at  that  day  Kingston  occu- 
pied such  an  important  position  in  the  country  at  large,  and  in  the 
military  and  civil  events  that  preceded  the  war  for  independence, 
and  also  in  that  great  contest,  that  its  history  during  the  colonial 
times,  to  be  fully  understood  and  elucidated,  draws  with  it  a great 
deal  of  the  provincial  history. 

I have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  refer  quite  extensively 
to  the  contests  of  the  people  and  the  colonial  assemblies  with  the 
crown  and  the  colonial  governors,  involving  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  I have  endeavored 
to  trace  them  from  their  origin  and  indicate  their  progress  and 
development  for  nearly  a century,  until  their  culminating  triumph 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  work  as  it  is  is  now  given  to  the  public,  but  not  at  as  early 
a date  as  was  originally  intended.  The  delivery  to  the  press  was 
delayed  for  a time  on  account  of  an  apjjrehension,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  that  the  demand  therefor  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expense  attending  its  publication.  Whether  his  fears  were 
well  founded  or  not  will  be  shown  by  the  character  of  its  reception. 

M.  SCHOONMAKER. 


Kingston,  November,  1888. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  ESOPTJS  INDIAN  WAR,  AND  CONCLU- 
SION OF  TREATY  OF  PEACE,  1660. 

IT  is  now  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  Bed  man  reigned 
supreme  over  this,  his  then  pleasant  hunting-grounds,  teeming 
with  game  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  What  changes  have- 
taken  place  within  that  period  ! The  native  Indian,  with  his  game,, 
has  disappeared  ; and  with  the  onward  march  of  religion,  science,, 
education,  and  industry  a prosperous  city,  teeming  with  life, 
wealth,  and  industry,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wandering  savage 
and  the  lordly  trees  of  the  forest. 

I am  at  times  amazed  when  I contemplate  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  even 
within  my  own  limited  recollection.  I remember  Idondout  when 
it  was  a little  hamlet  called  the  Strand,  or  Kingston  Landing,  with 
about  half  a dozen  dwellings  and  storehouses  all  told  ; and  Wilbur, 
with  two  mills,  a distillery,  and  three  dwellings  called  Twaalf skill ; 
and  Kingston  village  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dwellings  and 
half  a dozen  stores,  keeping  a general  country  assortment  ; the 
local  commerce  limited  to  four  sloops,  each  making  a full  trip 
every  fortnight  to  and  from  Yew  York. 

And  what  have  we  now  ? A city  of  over  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  with  a commerce  which  daily  exceeds  the  annual 
commerce  in  value  of  my  first  remembrance.  My  task  lies  in  the 
history  of  a place  embracing  such  changes,  I fear  my  ability  to  do 
it  justice.  Those  who  have  urged  me  to  the  task  I trust  will  not 
be  disappointed  at  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment,  if  my  lamp  of  life 
continues  to  burn  sufficiently  long  to  accomplish  it. 

In  the  history  of  a small  territory  such  as  this,  necessarily  its 
first  settlement  may  be  distinguished  by  some  thrilling  narratives 
and  encounters  with  the  savages,  but  thereafter  it  must  settle  down 
to  a great  extent  into  family  history  and  narratives.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  a community  is  necessarily  but  little  more  than  a com- 
pilation and  combination  of  family  histories.  There  are  always  in 
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a stirring,  active  business  place  seme  men  of  mark,  wlio  by  their 
activity  and  energy  give  character  to  the  place.  And  it  is  such 
men,  and  not  those  who,  like  the  turtles,  draw  tlieir  heads  within 
their  shells,  who  necessarily  demand  prominence  in  historical 
reminiscences. 

Of  course  little  other  than  arrangement  can  be  original  in  such 
a work  as  this.  True  history  is  only  a record  of  what  has  been, 
and  the  historian  must  necessarily  gather  his  principal  facts  from 
former  chroniclers  of  the  times —contemporaneous  chroniclers,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  found — and  traditions  received  from  ancestry. 
These  remarks  apply  to  times  and  seasons  beyond  the  personal 
recollections  of  the  chronicler.  When  those  are  reached,  if  life  is 
spared,  his  effort  will  be  to  make  them  impartial  and  correct  de- 
lineators and  records  of  the  times. 

In  the  year  1609  Hendrick  Hudson,  in  a ship  called  the  Half- 
moon,  furnished  him  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  departed 
from  Holland  in  search  of  a passage  to  the  East  Indies.  After 
reaching  America,  he  coasted  along  its  shores  to  find  the  desired 
passage.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1609,  he  entered  a narrow  strait, 
which  led  him  to  the  magnificent  river  which  has  since  immortalized 
his  name.  He  anchored  his  ship  and  remained  several  days  in  the 
beautiful  bay  bordering  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  was  visited  by 
the  astonished  natives,  “clothed  in  mantles  of  feathers  and  robes 
of  fur.”  They  manifested  not  only  great  friendship  but  reverence 
for  him  and  his  companions,  as  a superior  race  of  beings,  messen- 
gers of  an  almighty  power.  Hudson  then  proceeded  up  the  river, 
which  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  called  44  Cahohatatia,”  which 
translated  means  river  of  the  mountains,  and  explored  it  to  a point 
a short  distance  beyond  the  present  site  of  Albany,  stopping  at 
several  places  on  the  route,  and  was  everywhere  met  with  friendly 
greeting  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  although  detained  by  the  British  and 
prevented  from  returning  to  Holland,  he  transmitted  to  his  Am- 
sterdam patrons  a most  gloving  description  of  his  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  44  river  of  the  mountains.” 

The  next  year  the  East  India  Company  of  Holland  sent  a ship 
to  trade  with  the  natives.  Finding  their  first  venture  profitable, 
they  soon  established  trading  posts  at  Manhattan,  Fort  Orange, 
now  Albany,  and  at  some  intermediate  points  along  the  river, 
including  the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  Atkarkarton,  afterward 
Esopus,  now  Kingston.  At  this  last-mentioned  place  the  valley  of 
the  several  large  streams  (the  Bondout,  the  AVallkill,  and  the 
Esoi>us),  all  concentrating  at  that  point  and  extending  far  into  the 
interior,  furnished  facilities  for  a trading  post ; one  of  the  Indian 
trails  led  across  to  the  Delaware  Elver.  The  mountains  and 
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forests  through  which  these  valleys  extended  abounded  with  game 
and  animals  valuable  for  their  furs. 

On  the  11th  day  of  October,  1614,  the  States -General  of  Holland 
granted  to  “ the  United  New  Netherland  Company  the  exclusive 
right  to  visit  and  navigate  all  the  lands  situate  in  America  between 
New  France  and  Virginia,  the  sea  coast  of  which  lies  between  the 
fortieth  and  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  which  are  named 
the  New  Netherlands  ; and  to  navigate  or  cause  to  be  navigated 
the  same  for  four  voyages  within  the  period  of  three  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  first  day  of  January,  1615,  or  sooner.” 

Under  the  authority  thus  granted  the  company  took  possession 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  built  three  forts  or  redoubts  thereon — one 
on  Castle  Island  just  below  Albany,  one  on  the  Battery  at  New 
York,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eondout  Creek. 

After  the  expiration  of  this  patent,  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1620, 
the  States- General  incorporated  the  West  India  Company  with 
enormous  and  almost  unlimited  powers.  In  the  name  of  the  States- 
Generai  it  could  make  contracts  and  alliances  with  princes  and  na- 
tions, build  forts,  administer  justice,  appoint  and  discharge  gov- 
ernors, soldiers,  and  public  officers,  and  promote  trade. 

The  government  of  the  company  was  vested  in  five  separate 
chambers  of  managers  : one  at  Amsterdam,  managing  four  ninths  ; 
one  in  Zeeland,  two  ninths  ; one  at  Dordrecht,  one  ninth  ; one  in 
North  Holland,  one  ninth,  and  one  in  Friesland  and  Groningen,  one 
ninth. 

General  executive  power,  for  all  purposes  except  war,  was  in- 
trusted to  a board  of  nineteen  delegates,  called  the  “ College  of  the 
XIX.” 

The  time  of  the  patent  was  for  twenty-four  years,  and  the  New 
Netherlands  was  included  within  their  grant. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Dutch  sought  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  adjoining  territory,  that  on  the  west  of  the 
Hudson  below  Albany  was  occupied  by  the  race  of  Indians  known 
as  the  Algonquins,  which  race  was  divided  into  numerous  bands 
under  local  names.  The  band  or  tribe  at  Kingston  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  generally  known  and  designated  as  the  Esopus 
Indians,  sometimes  named  the  Wary nawancks. 

The  West  India  Company  was  specially  organized  for  commer- 
cial and  trading  purposes,  and  therefore  its  principal  object  was 
the  control  and  possession  of  the  New  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  and  monopolizing  the  rich  and  very  profitable  trade 
in  furs  with  the  natives.  As  a necessary  consequence,  the  earliest 
immigrants  were  merely  a company  of  traders.  But  that  state  of 
things  did  not  and  could  not  long  continue.  The  Reformation  and 
the  subsequent  religious  persecutions  drove  many  of  the  eonscien- 
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tioiis  servants  of  God  to  seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tyrants  of  Europe.  The  first  of  those  arriving  here  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manhattan,  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  was  a company 
consisting  of  about  thirty  families  of  Walloons,  who  had  tied  to 
Holland  from  France  to  avoid  persecution.  They  settled  on  Long 
Island,  near  what  is  now  the  Navy  Yard,  about  the  year  1025. 
Others  arriving  at  the  same  time  went  to  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  purchased  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan Horn  the  Indians  for  a sum  equivalent  to  about  twenty -four 
dollars  of  our  money.  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  agent  of  the  com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  governor,  built  a house  upon  the  island  and 
resided  there.  The  lower  end  of  the  island  was  then  occupied  by 
a fort  and  a few  cottages,  and  was  called  New  Amsterdam. 

Governor  Minuit  continued  Iris  agency  for  several  years,  ap- 
parently cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  savages  and  the  interest 
of  his  employers.  Upon  his  resignation  he  was  succeeded  by 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  who,  although  a good  tradesman,  was  lament- 
ably deficient  in  the  science  or  art  of  government,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  had  the  wisdom  to  pursue  a peaceful  and  conciliatory  policy 
with  the  savages. 

About  1638  Governor  Yan  Twiller  was  succeeded  in  his  agency 
by  Willem  Kieft.  He  was  a man  entirely  unfitted  for  his  position. 
Avaricious,  dishonest,  unscrupulous,  and  arbitrary  in  his  meas- 
ures, he  kept  the  colony  in  a continual  turmoil ; drove  the  Indians 
to  desperation  and  madness,  aroused  Indian  wars  and  massacres, 
and  soon  had  scarcely  a friend  in  the  colony. 

One  of  his  first  steps  against  the  Indians  was,  in  1688,  to  at- 
tempt the  levy  of  a tribute  upon  the  river  Indians.  They  rebelled 
against  its  enforcement.  About  1640  the  Haritans,  a tribe  living 
along  the  river  of  that  name,  were  accused  of  stealing  some  hogs. 
Governor  Kieft  at  once,  without  making  any  inquiry  into  the  justice 
or  falsity  of  the  charge,  sent  a band  of  soldiers  to  punish  them, 
who  fell  upon  them  unawares,  killed  a number,  and  destroyed  their 
corn.  Another  instance  is  related  by  a chronicler  of  the  times  : 

“ A Dutchman  sold  to  a young  Indian,  a son  of  a chief,  brandy  ; 
and,  when  he  was  intoxicated,  cheated  and  drove  him  away.  The 
Indian,  raging  with 'drink  and  maddened  by  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  went  to  his  home,  procured  his  bow  and  arrows,  returned 
and  shot  the  Dutchman  dead..  The  chiefs  of  the  murderer's  tribe 
hastened  to  the  governor  to  explain  the  matter,  and  to  pay  the 
price  of  blood  ; they  wished  for  peace,  but  the  governor  was  inex- 
orable. He  demanded  the  murderer,  but  he  had  fled  to  a neigh- 
boring tribe.  4 It  is  your  own  fault,’  exclaimed  the  indignant 
chief ; ‘ why  do  von  sell  brandy  to  our  young  men  l it  makes  them 
crazy.’  Just  at  this  time  came  a company  of  Mohawks,  all  armed 
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with  muskets,  to  demand  tribute  of  the  enfeebled  river  tribes.  The 
latter  fled  to  the  Dutch  for  protection.  ‘ Now  is  the  time,’  urged 
tiie  people,  ‘ to  obtain  forever  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  living 
around  us  by  their  protection. ’ But  Kieft,  true  to  his  nature, 
deemed  it  the  proper  time  for  their  extermination. 

“ The  unsuspecting  victims  of  this  scheme  of  treachery  and 
cruelty  were  with  the  tribe  of  Hackensacks,  just  beyond  Hoboken. 
About  the  hour  of  midnight  some  soldiers  from  the  fort  and  free- 
booters from  the  ships  in  the  harbor  passed  over  the  river,  and  soon 
thereafter  were  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  Indians.  The  car- 
nage  continued  ; the  poor  victims  ran  to  the  river  to  pass  over  to 
their  supposed  friends  at  New  Amsterdam.  But  they  were  driven 
into  the  water.  The  mother  who  rushed  to  save  her  drowning 
child,  was  pushed  in,  that  both  might  perish  in  the  freezing  flood  ; 
and  another  company  of  Indians,  trusting  to  the  Dutch  for  protec- 
tion, who  were  encamped  on  the  island  a short  distance  from  the 
fort,  were  murdered  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  morning  the  re- 
turning soldiers  received,  the  congratulations  of  Kieft.” 

The  settlers,  when  they  became  aware  of  the  facts,  were  indig- 
nant and  horror-stricken,  and  condemned  the  atrocity  in  no  meas- 
ured terms.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  anger  and  indig- 
nation of  the  savages  were  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and 
war  was  i naugu rated  which  knew  no  mercy.  Wherever  a white  m aids 
hut  was  situated,  there  was  sure  to  ascend  the  smoke  of  conflagra- 
tion. All  the  settlers  who  could  escape  the  fury  of  the  savages 
rushed  to  the  fort  for  protection,  and  all  outside  settlements  were 
deserted.  Some  in  their  terror  returned  to  Holland.  If  at  any 
time  before  that  there  had  been  any  settlers  in  Esopus,  as  some 
allege,  their  homes  were  then  deserted  and  abandoned.  The  war 
was  thus  started  in  the  winter  of  1643,  and  waged  with  slight  in- 
terruption, and  with  more  or  less  brutality,  for  two  years,  before 
peace  was  concluded.  Kieft,  whose  conduct  was  censured  by  his 
superiors,  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  set  sail  for  England,  which 
country  he  never  reached,  being  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the 
passage. 

In  1646  Petrus  Stnyvesant  was  appointed  to  succeed  Kieft  ns 
governor.  He  was  honest  and  trustworthy,  but  had  a most  diffi- 
cult task  before  him  to  overcome  the  effects  of  Kieft’ s misgovern  - 
ment  and  treachery. 

In  16.32  considerable  difficulty  arose  at  Hensselaerwyck  in  regard 
to  title  and  occupancy  of  land,  caused  by  the  patent  of  the  Patroon 
Van  Rensselaer  overlapping  the  occupancy  of  some  settlers.  Par- 
ties became  very  violent  in  their  quarrels,  which,  in  a number  of 
cases,  led  to  personal  conflicts.  Thomas  Chambers,  an  Englishman, 
Mattys  Hendrix,  Christopher  Davis,  and  Johan  De  II  niter,  who  had 
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settled  on  the  disputed  territory,  and  several  of  tlieir  neighbors, 
desiring  peace  and  comfort,  left  for  Atkarkarfcon  (Esopus),  “ an 
exceedingly  beautiful  land,”  and  formed  a settlement  there.  Al- 
though there  is  little  doubt  that  Europeans  had  resided  in  that 
vicinity  before,  still  this  immigration  of  Chambers  and  his  neigh- 
bors was  the  first  approach  to  a permanent  settlement. 

Here  Chambers,  in  1653,  received  a gift  from  the  natives  of  about 
seventy-six  acres  of  land,  described  as  bounded  “ Easterly  and 
Westerly  by  the  woods,  and  running  Northerly  and  Southerly  by  the 
Kill.”  This  grant,  therefore,  must  have  been  of  the  lowland  along 
the  creek,  as  that  was  prairie  land,  which  makes  the  description  in- 
telligible. ' Some  of  his  associates  also  purchased  land  from  the 
Indians  about  the  same  time,  who  afterward  received  confirmatory 
grants  thereof. 

Settlers  now  began  to  come  in  rapidly,  and  soon  there  was  quite 
a colony  gathered  together.  As  early  as  1655  the  wife  of  Cornelis 
Barents©  Slecht  was  licensed  u as  a midwife  for  Esopus.” 

Each  of  the  settlers  at  that  time  had  apparently  his  territory 
allotted  to  him  and  settled  thereon,  so  that  they7  were  scattered  and, 
entirely  unprotected  from  the  savages. 

It  appears  that  Johan  I)e  1 [niter,  in  1654,  purchased  a tract  of 
one  thousand  acres  from  the  Indians,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
lands  of  Thomas  Chambers,  and  was  patented  by  his  widow  in 
March,  1657.  This  grant,  it  was  claimed  by  some,  covered  the  site  of 
the  old  village  of  Kingston,  but  was  denied  by  Governor  Stuyves- 
ant.  This  settlement  remained  in  peace  for  only  a short  time,  for 
in  1655  the  Indians,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  made  war  upon  the 
Butch  at  Kew  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  settlers  at 
Esopus,  fearing  an  attack  and  being  without  any  means  of  defence, 
fled  from  their  homes  to  places  of  comparative  security,  leaving 
their  dwellings  and  Hocks  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  As  soon  as 
peace  was  concluded,  which  was  in  the  following  fall,  they  returned 
to  their  homes  to  find  that  much  had  been  appropriated  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians. 

With  residences  thus  scattered,  the  natives  were  living  around 
and  among  them,  which  resulted  in  frequent  depredations  the  one 
upon  the  other  ; and,  as  appears  to  be  always  the  case,  the  settlers 
were  not  careful  to  keep  the  “ fire-water”  from  the  Indians’  lips. 
That  in  one  instance  resulted  in  a drunken  spree  near  Ponckhockie, 
in  which  the  Indians  in  their  craziness  killed  one  man,  a skipper 
named  Harmon  Jacobs,  while  standing  on  board  his  vessel ; and 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob  Adriance  and  Andries  Van  der  Huys,  lo- 
cated at  Ponckhockie,  were  set  fire  to  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  fear  created  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  settlers, 
that  they  submitted  to  some  of  the  most  humiliating  exactions 
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from  the  Indians,  as  appears  by  the  character  of  their  call  upon 
Stuyvesant,  the  governor,  for  assistance.  In  it  they  say  : “ The 
savages  compel  the  whites  to  plough  their  maize  land,  and  when 
they  hesitate  threaten,  with  firebrands  in  their  hands,  to  burn  their 
houses.  . . . That  the  chiefs  have  no  control  of  their  men.  We 
are  locked  up  in  our  houses  and  dare  not  move  a limb.” 

The  extent  of  their  settlement  at  that  time,  May,  1058,  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  such  application  to  the  governor  they 
state  that  “ they  had  990  scliepels  of  grain  in  the  ground,  and  had 
60  or  70  people,  who  support  a reader  at  their  own  expense.” 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  news,  May  28th,  the  council  di- 
rected the  governor  to  proceed  with  sixty  or  seventy  men  to  the 
relief  of  t he  inhabitants. 

He  arrived  there  on  Wednesday  ; the  next  day  being  Ascension 
Day,  he  notified  the  people  to  meet  him  after  service  in  the  after- 
noon. He  told  them  the  killing  of  one  man  and  the  burning  of  two 
buildings  was  not  enough  to  make  war.  They  must  concentrate 
and  form  a village  with  a stockade,  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect 
themselves.  They  objected  on  account  of  their  poverty  and  their 
inability  to  house  their  crops  so  near  harvest,  and  they  wished  the 
troops  to  remain  and  to  have  the  village  built  after  harvest.  He 
finally  told  them  that  there  was  no  security  as  they  then  lived  ; 
they  must  concentrate  then  or  remove  to  Fort  Orange  or  Manhat- 
tan ; or  if  they  remained  as  they  were,  they  must  give  him  no  more 
trouble.  If  they  agreed  to  concentrate,  he  would  remain  until  the 
work  was  complete. 

The  next  day,  the  30th  of  May,  he  had  a conference  with  about 
fifty  warriors,  who  met  him  under  a tree.  Stuyvesant  then  recounted 
to  them  their  insolence  to  the  whites,  tlieir  murders,  and  their  burn- 
ing of  dwellings  ; still  he  did  not  come  to  make  war,  but  to  punish 
the  guilty  ; and  asked  them  why  they  acted  thus,  and  were  con- 
stantly threatening  the  inhabitants.  After  a pause  one  of  the  chiefs 
arose  and  said : “ The  Sliawanakins  sold  our  children  drink,  and 
they  were  thus  the  cause  of  the  Indians  being  made  crazy,  which 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  The  sachems  could  not  always 
control  the  young  men,  who  would  often  fight  and  wound.  The 
murder  was  committed  not  by  one  of  our  tribe,  but  by  a Minnisink, 
who  had  skulked  away  among  the  Haverstraws.  The  one  who 
fired  the  two  small  dwelling-houses  had  run  awray,  and  dared 
not  cultivate  his  own  soil.  We  are  innocent,  not  actuated  by 
malice,  do  not  want  to  fight,  but  cannot  control  the  young  men.” 

Stuyvesant  replied  that  if  any  of  their  men  wanted  to  fight,  let 
them  step  forth.  He  would  place  man  against  man  ; yes,  twenty 
against  thirty  or  forty  of  the  hotheads.  But  that  it  is  unmanly  to 
threaten  farmers,  and  women  and  children,  who  are  not  warriors. 
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If  it  was  not  stopped  lie  would  be  compelled  to  retaliate  on  old  arid 
young,  on  women  and  children.  “ You  must  repair  all  damages, 
seize  the  murderer  if  he  comes  among  you,  and  do  no  further  mis- 
chief. The  Dutch  are  now  going  to  live  together  in  one  spot.  It 
is  desirable  that  you  should  sell  us  the  whole  of  the  Esopus  land 
and  remove  farther  into  the  interior  ; for  it  is  not  good  for  you  to 
reside  so  near  the  Shawanakins,  whose- cattle  might  eat  your  maize, 
and  thus  cause  frequent  disturbances.”  The  matter  was  settled 
upon  the  terms  thus  dictated  by  Stuyvesant,  and  the  savages  de- 
parted after  exchanging  some  small  presents. 

The  citizens  finally  came  to  terms  with  Stuyvesant,  and  entered 
into  a written  agreement,  which  translated  is  as  follows  : “ We, 
the  subscribers,  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  Esopus,  having  found 
from  time  to  time,  through  a very  sorrowful  experience,  and  to 
the  damage  of  us  all,  the  faithless  and  unbearable  boldness  of  the 
Indians'  barbarous  nature — how  uncertain  it  is  to  depend  on  their 
words — how  careless  and  perilous  it  is  to  live  so  separate  and  wide 
apart  among  such  a faithless  and  insolent  nation,  have  (on  the 
proposition  and  promise  of  the  Director -General,  the  lord  Petrus 
Stuyvesant,  to  furnish  us  with  a night-guard,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity with  further  help)  resolved  among  one  another,  that  in  order 
to  better  protect  ourselves,  our  wives  and  children,  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  our  separate  dwellings  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
this,  in  the  most  speedy  manner  possible,  and  to  concentrate  in 
such  place  as  the  Lord  Director  shall  choose,  and  surround  it  with 
palisades  of  proper  length  ; and  in  order  that  through  these  means, 
if  it  please  the  all-good  God  to  lend  his  blessing,  we  may  be  better 
prepared  To  preserve  ourselves  and  ours  from  a sudden  onslaught 
of  the  Indians,  we  bind  ourselves  one  to  another,  after  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  to  take  the  means  named  in  hand  without  any  objection, 
and  to  complete  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  under  a fine  of  one 
thousand  guilders,  to  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  place,  by  any 
one  who  may  oppose  the  same  by  words  or  deeds.  In  further  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  own  hands,  in  presence  of  the 
Lord  Director-General  and  Govert  Loockermans,  old  Sehepens  of 
the  City  of  Amsterdam  in  Yew  Yetherland.  Done  the  last  of 
May,  1658. 

“ Signed : Jacob  Jansen  Stol,  Thomas  Chambers,  Cornelis 
Barentse  Sleeht,  mark  of  Willem  Jansen,  Peter  Dercksen,  Jail 
Jansen,  Jan  Broersen,  Dirck  Hendrickson  Graef,  Jan  Looman.” 

After  this  agreement  was  signed,  the  first  thing  requiring  atten- 
tion was  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  village.  That,  of  course, 
was  a matter  of  primary  importance.  Stuyvesant  wisely  selected 
the  site  of  what  subsequently  became  the  thickly  settled  part  of 
the  old  village  of  Kingston,  comprising  the  tract  of  land  having 
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Arorth  Front  Street  on  the  north,  Main  Street  on  the  south,  Green 
Street  on  the  west,  and  East  Front  Street  (now  Clinton  Avenue)  on 
the  east  ; thus  being  protected  by  very  steep  banks  on  three  sides, 
and  exposed  on  a level  only  at  the  south. 

The  location  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  all,  as  the  in- 
habitants proceeded  at  once  to  remove  their  dwellings  and  build 
the  stockade.  The  selection  was  made  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  and 
in  three  weeks’  time  the  palisade  was  substantially  completed,  the 
buildings  removed,  a bridge  thrown  over  the  brook  beyond  the 
gate  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  stockade,  and  a guard-house 
and  temporary  barracks  built. 


North. 

Steep  descent,  lowland. 


The  outside  lines  represent  the  stocknde. 

No.  1.  The  fortified  part.  No.  3.  The  gates  to  fortified  part. 

No.  2.  The  block-house.  No.  4.  The  outside  gates. 

The  double  lines  inside  are  the  streets. 

The  location  of  the  stockade  was  such  that  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west  sides  it  ran  along  the  brow  of  a steep  declivity,  with 
small  streams  of  water,  through  wet  marshy  ground  at  the  foot, 
and  an  extensive  prairie  flat  beyond  on  the  north  and  east  sides  ; 
and  on  the  west  was  a valley,  with  a brook  running  through  the 
centre,  bordered  by  considerable  marshy  ground.  The  last-named 
brook  was  very  soon  utilized  for  milling  purposes  ; on  the  south 
there  was  a very  extended  sandy  flat  terminating  in  the  narrow 
neck  encompassed  by  the  stockade. 
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In  tlie  illustration,  tlie  outside  lines  represent  tlie  stockade  ; 
Fig.  1,  the  fortified  part,  including  guard-house  and  barracks  ; 2, 
the  block-house  ; 3,  the  gates  to  the  fortified  part,  and  4,  the  outside 
gates.  Tlie  average  length  of  the  area  included  in  the  stockade 
was  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  and  the  width  about  twelve  hun- 
dred feet. 

Shortly  after  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  stockade  they  saw  a 
band  of  Indians  approaching  and  at  first  apprehended  trouble,  but 
soon  found  that  the  mission  was  friendly.  They  had  come  to  give 
the  land  on  which  the  village  was  commenced  as  a present  to  “ the 
grand  sachem'’  of  the  Hollanders,  “ to  grease  his  feet,  as  he  had 
taken  so  long  and  painful  a journey  to  visit  them.” 

Stuvvesant  then,  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  leaving 
a detail  of  twenty-four  soldiers  as  a guard,  left  on  the  24th  of  June 
for  his  headquarters  at  Hew  Amsterdam. 

Peace  with  the  Indians  promised  to  be  of  very  short  continu- 
ance. Distrust  appeared  to  exist  on  both  sides.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  1658,  Director  Stuyvesant  had  a conference  with  several 
sachems  or  chiefs  of.  the  savages.  After  the  sachem  had  affirmed 
their  authority  to  enter  into  a binding  agreement,  the  affronts  and 
injuries  which  they  had  done  to  the  Esopus  Christians  were  re- 
hearsed to  them  as  follows  : 

“ They  or  their  tribe  had  killed  two  horses  of  the  Widow  flut- 
ter.” 

“ Thai  about  a year  or  eighteen  months  ago  they  had  wounded 
with  a hatchet  one  Jacob  Adriaensen  on  the  head,  while  in  his 
own  house,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  still  blind  of  one  eye, 
and  they  had  also  mortally  wounded  his  little  child.” 

4 4 That  since  the  Spring  they  had  burned  his  house  and  plun- 
dered his  goods,  also  killed  a dutchman  on  one  of  the  Sloops.” 

“ That  they  had  stolen  and  taken  with  them  from  the  aforesaid 
burned  house  some  duffels  and  shirts  of  Adriaen  Van  der  Sluvs.” 

“ That  they  had  compelled  the  farmers  to  plough  their  land  for 
corn  and  had  threatened  Cornelis  Barentsen  Slecht  to  bum  his 
house,  in  case  he  should  refuse,  taking  a firebrand  for  that  purpose 
and  running  up  under  the  roof  to  fire  tlie  barn. 

“ That  they  had  extorted  at  different  times  new  payments  from 
the  Dutch,  who  had  bought  land  from  them  and  paid  for  it  accord- 
ing to  the  bill  of  sale,  and  had  inflicted  many  more  threats,  affronts 
and  damages  upon  our  nation,  which  have  been  the  cause  that  the 
People  have  been  obliged  to  pull  down  their  houses  and  move  close 
together,  and  that  the  Director  General  has  been  forced  to  close 
this  place  by  palisades,  with  great  labor  and  expenses  and  to  send 
here  and  keep  so  many  soldiers.  - 

“ That  they  have  killed  again,  contrary  to  their  promise,  a 
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horse  and  several  hogs  belonging  to  Jacob  Jansen  Stoll  for  all  which 
losses  caused  by  them  proper  satisfaction  is  demanded.  ” 

The  Indians  made  professions  of  friendship  and  a desire  to  make 
satisfaction.  But  the  director-general,  after  waiting  until  the 
18th,  the  Indians  not  returning  bn  that  day,  as  promised,  became 
satisfied  that  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  satisfaction.  He 
therefore  returned  to  IS Tew  Amsterdam  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1658,  leaving  instructions  with  Ensign  Dirck  Smit  that  he  should 
join  to  the  old  garrison  twenty-five  men  from  the  military  brought 
up,  so  that  they  should  number  fifty  men,  and  he  to  have  the  su- 
preme command.  With  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  he  was 
immediately  to  make  the  enclosed  place  secure,  and  mount  a proper 
guard  at  the  two  gates  and  the  guard-house,  in  daytime  as  well  as 
at  night,  and  not  allow  any  savage  to  pass  through  except  upon 
permission  of  Jacob  Jansen  Stoll  and  Thomas  Chambers.  "Until 
further  order  he  was  not  to  act  hostilely  against  the  savages  unless 
they  began  first  and  harmed  the  Christians.  Then,  with  the  advice 
of  said  Stoll  and  Chambers,  and  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
was  to  act  defensively,  and  apprehend,  resist,  and  pursue  the  sav- 
ages as  occasion  might  require. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1658,  Messrs.  Stoll,  Chambers,  and  Smit 
reported  to  the  director-general,  by  letter,  that  the  savages  on  the 
previous  day  had  released  the  large  tract  of  land  as  demanded,  and 
expected  some  presents  in  return. 

Mutual  distrust  continued  to  exist  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians.  The  Dutch  suspected  that  the  savages  intended  to  attack 
and  slaughter  them  when  opportunity  offered,  while  the  savages 
had  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  director-general,  he  hav- 
ing avoided  or  neglected  to  send  them  the  promised  presents  as  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  As  usual  with  the  savage,  the  withholding  of 
the  presents  was  an  evidence  of  want  of  sincerity.  For  that  reason 
they  apprehended  that  it  was  his  intention  to  surprise  and  destroy 
them.  In  this  critical  condition,  ready  to  blaze  at  the  touch  of  the 
slightest  spark,  they  lingered  along  through  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer of  1659  and  until  the  fall,  when  a dastardly  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  entirely  unprovoked  and  uncalled  for,  and  with- 
out excuse,  set  the  warwhoop  resounding  throughout  the  coun- 
try, accompanied  with  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 

A few  Indians — some  eight  in  number — were  employed  by 
Thomas  Chambers,  who  lived  on  his  farm  and  had  not  removed  into 
the  village,  to  husk  his  corn,  at  which  they  were  engaged  until  late 
in  the  evening. 

During  the  evening  they  asked  for  brandy.  When  they  had 
finished  their  work  he  gave  them  a large  jug  of  it.  They  went  to 
a brook  near  by  and  had  their  frolic.  As  the  liquor  operated  the 
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noise  and  yelling  and  drunken  orgies  increased.  It  became  so 
great  that  the  commandant  of  the  guard  ordered  a squad  of  his 
men  to  march  out  of  one  of  the  gates  and  return  by  the  other,  so  as 
to  see  what  the  turmoil  was,  but  not  to  commit  any  violence.  He 
did  so,  and  reported  that  it  was  a few  Indians  on  a drunken  spree. 

That  was  enough  to  set  some  indiscreet  hotheads  in  motion,  of 
whom  there  is  always  a supply  to  curse  any  community  ; and 
Jacob  Jansen  Stoll  called  on  several  people  to  follow  him  and  attack 
the  Indians.  Accordingly,  against  the  orders  of  Ensign  Smit,  he 
left  with  Jacob  Jansen  Van  Stoutenbergh,  Gysbert  Phil] ipse  Van 
Yelthuysen,  Thomas  Higgins,  Evert  Pels,  Jan  Arentsen,  Parent 
Harmensen,  Martin  Hoffman,  and  Abel  Derckson,  and  attacked 
the  savages  as  they  lay  huddled  together  in  drunken  stupor,  firing 
a volley  of  musketry  among  them,  killing  some  and  wounding 
others.  It  is  said  the  unfortunate  wretches  immediately  jumped 
up  : one  was  knocked  on  the  head  with  an  axe  ; a second  was  taken 
prisoner  ; a third  fled  ; a fourth,  while  lying  intoxicated,  was  cut  on 
the  head  with  a cutlass,  which  aroused  him  from  his  stupor,  and  he 
made  off.  The  Hutch  thereupon  returned  to  the  fort  with  great 
speed,  after  that  most  valiant  exploit,  murdering  Indians  stupidly 
drunk. 

Ensign  Smit,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  control  the  action  of 
the  settlers,  determined  at  once  to  return  with  his  command  to 
Hew  Amsterdam,  and  leave  the  settlers  to  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  He  therefore  announced  his  intention  to  leave  the  next  day, 
and  made  preparations  accordingly. 

The  people  became  wild  with  excitement,  and  made  earnest  op- 
position. They  did  not  know^  w^hat  to  do  in  the  predicament  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Smit  would  not  yield,  and  insisted  upon 
going.  Finding  they  could  do  nothing  by  persuasion,  Stoll  and 
Chambers  quietly  got  possession  of  all  the  boats  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  that  Smit  was  thus  deprived  of  the  only  means  he  had  of 
transportation.  In  this  emergency,  securing  one  canoe,  he  sent 
Christopher  Davis  to  the  governor  with  information  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  He  was  escorted  to  the  river  by  eight  soldiers  and 
about  a dozen  citizens,  under  the  command  of  Sergeant  Laurent- 
son.  This  v'as  on  the  25th  of  September,  1059,  about  four  days 
after  the  massacre.  When  this  party  was  returning  from  the  river, 
it  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  where  the  City  Hall  is  now  situated. 
The  sergeant  and  thirteen  men  at  once  surrendered,  seeing,  with  the 
. opposing  numbers,  the  folly  of  resistance.  The  others  fled,  and 
reached  the  gate  in  safety. 

War  to  the  knife  was  now  fully  inaugurated.  The  Indians,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  upward,  surrounded  the  place,  and 
kept  up  a constant  skirmish.  Throwing  firebrands,  they  set  tire  to 
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the  house  of  Jacob  Sebers,  which,  with  many  barns,  stacks,  and 
barracks  were  burned.  They  attempted  to  take  the  place  by  storm, 
and  for  that  purpose  made  a most  desperate  assault,  but  without 
success.  The  stockade  f owned  such  an  effective  protection  that 
only  one  man  inside  of  the  enclosure  was  killed.  Not  succeeding 
in  capturing  the  place,  they  then  proceeded  to  kill  all  the  domestic 
animals  they  could  find.  The  siege  was  thus  kept  up  uninterrupt- 
edly for  three  weeks.  Failing  in  their  main  object,  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  prisoners. 

Jacob  Jansen  Van  Stontenbergh,  Abraham  Vosburgh,  a son  of 
Cornells  E.  Slecht,  and  several  others  were  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  after  which  they  were  tied  to  stakes  ; then  cut  and  beaten 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  ; and  such  as  survived  the  torture  were 
burned  alive.  There  were  others  of  the  prisoners  who  suffered  tor- 
ture and  death,  but  their  names  are  unknown. 

Thomas  Chambers  was  exchanged  for  an  Indian  captive.  One 
soldier  made  his  escape.  Sergeant  Laurentson  and  Peter  llille- 
brants  were  ransomed.  Pels' s son,  who  was  a youth,  was  adopted 
into  an  Indian  family.  He  remained  with  the  tribe,  took  a wife 
from  among  them,  had  children,  and  refused  to  leave  his  wife. 
Whether  he  afterward  returned  to  civilization  or  not  tradition  does 
not  inform  us. 

At  this  time  there  was  a great  deal  of  sickness  prevailing  at 
New  Amsterdam  and  throughout  the  colonial  possessions,  which, 
added  to  the  dread  and  fear  which  fell  upon  the  inhabitants,  it  was 
impossible  for  Stuyvesant  to  procure  any  volunteers  for  aid  to 
Esopus.  Anticipating  that  the  massacre  and  war  would  extend 
throughout  the  whole  colony,  the  farmers  fled  in  every  direction, 
abandoning  houses,  grain,  cattle,  and,  indeed,  the  nearest  inhabited 
villages  on  Long  Island,  seeking  shelter  where  they  thought  there 
might  be  safety. 

There  were  only  about  half  a dozen  soldiers  all  told  in  Fort 
Amsterdam,  and  all  sick.  Stuyvesant  himself  was  sick.  In  this 
plight  he  used  every  effort  imaginable  to  procure  volunteers  ; every 
effort  to  that  end  was  a failure.  After  the  most  urgent  and  repeat- 
ed appeals  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  volunteers  could  be  pro- 
cured. Finally  he  required  the  able-bodied  men  to  cast  lots,  and 
that  those  upon  whom  the  lots  fell  would  be  required  to  go,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  fifty  guilders. 

On  the  Otli  of  October,  1659,  on  Sunday,  after  the  second  ser- 
vice, he  was  able  to  set  off  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
and  as  many  Indians  from  Long  Island.  He.  reached  Esopus  the 
next  day.  On  arriving  there  he  learned  that  the  Indians,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  carry  the  works  by  assault  or  by  any  other  way, 
had,  about  three  weeks  previous,  abandoned  the  siege  and  gone  to 
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their  homes.  Stuyvesant  was  unable  to  pursue  them  on  account  of 
the  country  being  so  inundated,  and  the  streams  swelled  by  the 
heavy  rains.  He  then  at  once  returned  to  Manhattan. 

Before  leaving  lie  strengthened  the  garrison,  leaving  Smit  still 
in  command.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  savages  only  made 
their  appearance  occasionally,  to  make  threats  and  keep  the  people 
watchful.  In  the  mean  time,  the  authorities  at  Fort  Orange  had 
sent  two  Maquas  chiefs,  with  Misameret,  a Mohican  sachem,  to  con- 
clude an  armistice.  In  this,  after  a few  days’  stay,  they  were  suc- 
cessful, and  at  the  same  time  they  ransomed  two  men.  The  armis- 
tice was  to  continue  as  long  as  the  director  should  elect. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1659,  Stuyvesant  again  visited  the 
place,  hoping  to  conclude  a permanent  peace,  but  the  savages  were 
afraid  of  him  and  did  not  meet  him.  About  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing month  they  brought  in  some  turkeys  and  deer,  “ to  see  if  we  were 
sincere.”  Some  powder  was  given  in  exchange,  which  had  a happy 
effect.  But  no  confidence  was  placed  in  them.  It  was  believed 
that  winter  and  a scarcity  of  corn  alone  retarded  liostilities.  Tradi- 
tion and  old  documents  have  left  but  little  information  how  the 
settlers  passed  the  winter.  There  is  no  doubt*  that  they  had  a very 
watchful,  anxious,  and  busy  time,  interspersed  with  many  episodes 
which  would  at  this  day  have  made  interesting  and  thrilling  narra- 
tives. But  the  mantle  of  oblivion  has  been  thrown  over  it  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  scenes  the  records  of  which 
have  not  been  thus  obliterated. 

Late  in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1660  Director  Stuy- 
vesant had  a consultation  with  his  council  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Esopus  and  their  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  proposed  to 
make  a formal  declaration  of  war.  He  thought  it  too  humiliating 
to  bear  what  had  passed  in  Esopus,  and  he  proposed  to  fight. 
He  said  the  x>eople  of  Esopus  could  produce  more  grain  than  all  the 
other  settlements.  There  was,  therefore,  the  greater  need  for  their 
protection.  He  did  not  purpose  to  declare  war  immediately,  but 
at  once  began  preparations  therefor,  and  increased  the  military 
strength  of  the  colony.  And  until  prepared  to  strike  a decisive 
blow,  he  purposed  “ ruse  for  ruse,  and  to  lead  them  away  by 
chicanery.” 

Van  Kuyven,  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  opposed  this  scheme 
if  it  could  be  avoided,  reminding  them  that  the  whites  were  the 
aggressors,  not  the  Indians,  and  urging  that  another  effort  be  made 
for  peace  ; and  if  war  must  be  made,  it  should  be  deferred  until  fall, 
when  they  could  destroy  the  maize,  which  was  always  planted  in 
some  remote,  secret  place,  to  provide  food » for  the  winter.  The 
council,  however,  agreed  to  declare  war,  but  advised  it  be  deferred 
until  fall. 
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After  the  above  determination  had  been  reached,  and  on  the 
15th  of  March,  Goetchels,  chief  of  the  Wappingers,  appeared  before 
the  council  at  Manhattan,  and  asked  for  peace  in  the  name  of 
Pegh-Pegh-  quanock,  Pemmyrameck,  Prenwamack,  and  Seewe- 
chammee,  sachems  of  the  Esopus  Indians.  “ They  were  very  fear-  „ 
ful  all  winter  the  Dutch  would  make  war.  They  had  the  wampum 
and  beaver  all  ready  to  make  peace.  They  did  not  come  them- 
selves, because  they  were  full  of  fear.”  Governor  Stuyvesant  an- 
swered, they  only  wanted  an  “ empty  peace.” 

The  chief  answered  it  was  only  the  empty  heads  (Kaele  backers) 
who  wanted  war  ; that  all  the  principal  men,  especially  Kaelkop  and 
Pemmyrameck,  begged  for  peace  and  wanted  to  meet  at  Esopus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Smit  was  pursuing  the  Indians  and  harassing 
them  wherever  they  could  be  found.  On  the  15tli  of  March  he 
marched  into  the  interior  about  eight  or  ten  miles,  where  he  dis- 
covered sixty  savages,  who  fled  without  offering  any  resistance. 
But  the  Dutch  soldiers  fired  on  them,  killed  three  or  four,  and  took 
twelve  prisoners.  Returning  they  destroyed  an  Indian  fort  called 
Wiltmeet,  supposed  to  have  been  located  in  Marbletown,  and  cap- 
tured considerable  maize,  beans,  and  peas,  and  a number  of  peltries. 

This  again  struck  terror  into  the  savages,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  go  and  meet  Stuyvesant,  who  arrived  at  Esopus  on  the  18th  to 
meet  them.  Stuyvesant,  irritated  by  their  failure  to  meet  him,  at 
once  determined  to  declare  war.  He  then  sent  the  plunder  and 
prisoners  to  Manhattan,  ordered  the  remnants  of  the  tribes  to  be 
driven  across  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  then  sailed  to  Fort 
Orange.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1660,  he  issued  a formal  declaration 
of  war  against  them  and  their  adherents. 

By  treaties  entered  into  with  river  tribes  south  of  Esopus,  in- 
cluding the  Wappingers,  he  bound  them  to  remain  neutral ; thus 
entirely  cutting  off  the  Esopus  Indians  from  any  allies  or  assistance 
in  that  quarter. 

On  the  3d  of  April  two  parties  of  savages  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Esopus  Creek  and  made  derisive  gestures.  The 
next  day  they  came  again  and  promised  to  come  on  the  morrow. 
Smit,  early  the  next  morning,  placed  forty-three  men  in  ambush 
about  three  gun  shots  from  the  stockade.  Soon  about  one  hundred 
Indians  appeared,  but  their  scouts  discovered  the  snare.  The  Dutch 
now  began  a general  attack,  and  followed  them  for  an  hour.  They 
killed  three,  wounded  two,  and  took  one  prisoner,  with  a loss  of 
only  three  horses. 

During  this  time  the  Indians  were  praying  for  peace.  On  the 
21st  of  April  the  Catskill  and  Mohican  tribes  asked  for  peace  in 
behalf  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  and  in  their  name  offered  to  give  up 
all  land  on  the  Esopus  and  exchange  prisoners  and  booty  on  the 
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23d  of  April.  On  the  23d  some  Mohawk  chiefs  appeared  before 
Montague,  the  Secretary  of  Fort  Orange,  and  presented,  in  the  name 
of  the  Esopus  Indians,  eighteen  fathoms  of  sewan,  soliciting  a treaty 
of  peace.  This  was  declined  for  want  of  authority  to  act  in  the 
premises,  and  the  petitioners  were  referred  to  the  director  and 
council. 

About  this  time  three  sachems  of  the  Mohican  tribe — Aepjen, 
Assamad,  and  Beresbay — appeared  before  the  director  in  behalf  of 
the  Esopus  Indians.  Laying  down  two  strings  of  wampum,  one  of 
them  said  : “ This  is  a pledge  that  the  Esopus  sachems,  Kaeleback- 
ers,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  desire  peace.”  These  belts 
were  taken,  but  Stuyvesant  told  them  that  peace  could  only  be 
assured  by  their  coming  to  New  Amsterdam.  Then,  presenting 
two  other  belts,  they  asked  that  the  prisoners  might  be  released. 
This  they  were  told  was  impossible,  and  the  wampum  was  returned. 
They  then  laid  down  twelve  and  renewed  the  request.  This  was 
also  refused. 

The  Indians,  finding  their  efforts  fruitless  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  one  of  their  number,  after  a short  consultation,  laid  a belt 
of  wampum  at  the  director’s  feet,  and  requested  that  the  war  be 
confined  to  the  Esopus  country.  They  were  assured  that  as  long 
as  they  remained  friendly  to  the  Dutch  they  would  not  be  molested. 
Other  belts  of  wampum  were  now  laid  at  his  feet  “ to  wipe  out  the 
remembrance  of  the  rejection  of  those  they  had  offered  for  the 
prisoners.  ’ ’ These  were  taken,  and  each  was  given  a blanket,  a piece 
of  frieze,  an  axe,  a knife,  a pair  of  stockings,  two  small  kettles,  and 
one  pound  of  powder.  They  then  left,  apparently  satisfied,  taking 
with  them  a pass  for  the  Esopus  chiefs. 

On  the  next  day,  May  25th,  1660,  about  twenty  of  the  Indian 
captives  were  sent  by  the  director  to  the  island  of  Curayoa,  with 
directions  that  they  be  employed  there  or  at  B unair e with  the 
company’  s .negroes.  Three  or  four  others  were  kept  to  be  punished 
“ as  might  be  thought  proper  or  necessity  might  demand.” 

The  only  excuse  Stuyvesant  gave  for  this  not  only  impolitic, 
but  cruel  and  barbarous  act,  was  that  “ their  enlargement  would 
have  a tendency  to  create  disaffection  toward  our  nation.  Our  bar- 
barous neighbors  would  glory  as  if  they  had  inspired  us  with 
terror.” 

Stuyvesant  in  this  act  evinced  a great  lack  of  good  policy  and 
acuteness  as  a statesman,  and  cruelty  more  befitting  a savage  than 
a civilized  being.  It  was  never  forgotten  by  the  Indians,  and  they 
awaited  their  time  for  the  terrible  retribution  of  blood. 

Questioning,  as  the  writer  does,  the  policy  and  humanity  of  the 
government  of  New  Amsterdam  in  transporting  the  Indian  cap- 
tives to  Curayoa,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  give  the  reasons  as 
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contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  council,  as  passed  May  26th, 
1660. 

“ It  is  quite  evident  from  the  proposition  and  the  talk  of  the 
Savages,  that  we  shall  not  obtain  a linn  and  stable  peace  with  the 
Esopus  savages,  unless  the  captured  Esopus  Indians  (of  whom  the 
eleven  here  and  the  others  still  in  prison  at  the  Esopus  are  ail  bold 
and  hard  hearted  fellows,  and  the  most  inconsiderate  of  the  tribe) 
are  released,  or  they  are  deprived  of  all  hope  ever  to  get  them  back, 
and  they  are  forced  to  a solid  peace  by  force  of  arms  (with  God’s 
blessing).  Having  considered  this,  after  several  serious  delibera- 
tions, it  lias  been  decided  unanimously,  that  to  release  them  would 
not  only  tend  to  create  disregard  and  contempt  of  our  nation 
among  neighbors,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  but  also  the  neigh- 
boring barbarians,  and  especially  the  Esopus  savages  would  glory 
in  it,  as  if  they  inspired  such  great  awe  to  our  People,  that  we 
were  afraid  to  arouse  their  anger,  and  that  we  had  no  courage,  to 
treat,  according  to  their  merits,  and  as  an  example  for  others,  the 
prisoners  among  whom  there  are  some,  who  have  dared  to  murder 
our  People,  captured  by  them,  in  cool  blood  and  with  unheard 
cruelty.  Hence  we  have,  for  the  above  stated  and  other  reasons, 
judged  it  to  be  best,  to  send  the  aforesaid  Indian  Captives  to  Cura- 
cao by  the  first  good  opportunity,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  be  employed  there  or  at  Bonavro  with  the  negroes  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  and  to  keep  here  only  two  or  three  of  the 
aforesaid  Captives,  who  have  murdered  our  prisoners  in  cool  blood, 
and  to  punish  them,  at  the  proper  time,  in  such  a manner,  as  shall 
be  decided  upon,  in  the  mean  time  to  continue  a defensive  and 
olfensive  war  against  the  Esopus  savages,  and  indict  all  possible 
harm  upon  them,  until  such  time,  that  we  can  obtain  a peace  with 
them  on  favorable  conditions.” 

On  the  27th  of  May  Smit  sent  out  seventy-five  men  with  an 
Indian  prisoner,  Disquaaras,  as  guide.  They  discovered,  u at  the 
second  fall  on  Kit  David’s  Kill” — sup  posed  to  be  Lefevre’ s Falls,  at 
the  Rock  Lock  in  the  town  of  Rosendale— a few  Indians  planting 
maize  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  creek  being  high,  the  Dutch 
could  not  cross,  but  the  Indians  ded,  and  the  Dutch  returned  to 
the  fort. 

Smit  having  been  informed  by  Maritje  Hansen,  wife  of  Jurimn 
Westphael,  that  the  Indians  had  located  “ about  nine  miles  or 
three  hours  farther  up  the  stream  above  mentioned  than  the  fall, 
.where  the  stream  can  be  easily  forded,”  he  sent  his  men  forthwith 
to  take  the  Indians  by  surprise.  When  within  sight  of  their  dwell- 
ings they  saw  some  women  and  children  planting,  who,  being 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
ded,  leaving  behind  them  Preymaker,  a chief  of  their  tribe,  who 
2 • 
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was  crippled  and  bent  with  age.  He  was  designated  as  “ the  old- 
est and  best  of  their  chiefs.”  He,  armed  with  a gun,  six  knives, 
and  a tomahawk,  demanded  : 4 4 What  are  ye  doing  here,  ye  dogs  ?” 
and  at  the  same  time  levelled  his  gun  at  them.  That  was  at  once 
snatched  from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  then  disarmed  and  put  in 
charge  of  a guard.  He  lived  below  Hurley,  and  the  stream  Prey- 
maker  was  named  after  him. 

They  then  crossed  the  creek  to  the  other  Indian  dwellings,  and 
destroyed  all  they  could  find.  Being  about  to  return,  and  finding 
the  Indian  Chief  Preymaker  an  incumbrance,  as  “ being  too  old  to 
walk  and  the  distance  too  great  to  carry  him,”  they  valiantly 
struck  him  down  with  his  own  axe.  On  their  way  back  they  were 
attacked  by  some  Indians  concealed  in  the  bushes,  and  had  one 
man  wounded.  “ Making  fight,  the  Indians  fled  to  a thick  woods, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued,  and  the  soldiers  marched  home.” 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Oratany,  chief  of  the  Hackensack  and  Hav- 
erstraw  Indians,  at  the  instance  of  Seewackamano,  one  of  the 
Esopus  sachems,  appeared  before  Stuyvesant,  and  sued  for  peace 
in  their  name.  He  told  Stuyvesant  that  Seewackamano,  only  a 
few  days  before,  had  called  together  the  Wanwassutje  Indians  (the 
Warwassings),  and  asked  them  what  they  would  do.  “We  will 
fight  no  more  was  their  answer.”  He  next  asked  the  squaws 
“ what  seemed  best.”  They  answered,  “ Let  us  plant  our  field 
in  peace  and  live  in  quiet.”  He  then  went  to  the  young  men,  who 
lived  apart  in  another  quarter,  “ and  asked  their  opinion  too.” 
Their  answer  was,  “ They  would  not  kill  hog  or  fowl  any  more.” 
That,  har  ing  thus  the  consent  of  all  classes  to  make  peace,  he  had 
come  down  to  get  them— the  Hackensacks  and  Haverstraws — to  in- 
tercede in  their  behalf.  While  there  in  that  behalf,  and  only  the 
day  before,  he  had  heard  of  the  expedition  of  Smit  and  the  killing 
of  “ their  greatest  and  best  chief.”  The  news  had  fallen  heavily 
on  his  heart,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  “ He  had  gone 
home  to  appease  his  people,  would  return  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  left  the  Hackensacks  and  Haverstraws  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  the  Hutch  ; for  himself  he  had  no  hope.” 

Stuyvesant  assured  him  that  the  Christians  wanted  peace.  The 
old  chief  replied : “ It  is  strange,  then,  that  your  x>eople  have  so 
lately  killed  their  chief.  They  mourn  his  loss.” 

It  was  then  agreed  that  there  should  be  a truce,  while  he,  Ora- 
tany, and  his  sachems  went  up  to  Esopus  with  Claes  de  Huy  ter, 
to  see  what  was  the  true  disposition  of  the  Indians.  Claes  was 
then  authorized  to  go  with  them  and  make  a treaty,  provided  they 
would  return  the  ransom  paid  for  prisoners  afterward  murdered, 
and  retire  from  the  Esopus  land.  Claes  and  Commander  Smit 
soon  reported  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  those  terms,  but 
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wanted  the  director  to  come  with  an  interpreter  called  Weather- 
cock. The  Minnisink  savages,  who  had  engaged  with  the  Esopus, 
also  wanted  terms. 

The  council  of  New  Netherland  concluded  to  send  Stnyvesant 
to  Esopus  with  two  old  burgomasters,  Martin  Cregier  and  Oloff 
Stevenson  Yi m Cortlandt,  to  advise  with  him.  On  the  7th  of  July 
this  party  left  Manhattan.  On  the  9th  they  arrived  at  Esopus, 
and  they  received  on  board  the  Highland  chiefs,  who  sent  two 
Indians  to  notify  the  Esopus  Indians.  The  Esopus  Indians  did 
not  appear  until  the  14th  of  July,  toward  evening.  On  the  next 
day,  the  15th  of  July,  there  was  a memorable  gathering  of  Chris- 
tians and  savages  44  on  the  Hat  near  the  strand  gate,”  just  without 
the  enclosure  of  the  village,  44  under  the  sky  of  heaven.”  * 

There  were  met  in  conference  the  Indian  sachems  Kaelkop,  See- 
wackamano,  Nosbabowan,  and  Pemmyrameck  ; Esopus  : Adog- 
beguewalgns,  Requescecade,  Ogkuekelt ; M aquas  : Eskyras,  alias 
Aepje-Ampumst ; Mohicans : Keesewing,  Machacknemenn  ; Cats- 
kills : Oncleris,  Iloeque,  Kaskongeritschage  ; Mi  aquas  : Isses- 
chaliga,  Wisachganio  ; Wappingers  : Oratany,  Carstaugh  ; Hack- 
ensacks  : Warclien  ; State  a Island : together  with  the  director 
and  his  advisers,  the  interpreter,  44  Old  Weathercock,  Arent  Van 
Curler,”  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Esopus. 

After  much  talking  with  the  Indians  to  and  fro,  and  Stuy vesant 
consenting  to  peace,  Onderis  addressed  the  Esopus  sachems,  and 
said:  44  Ye  must  not  renew  this  quarrel;  neither  kill  horse  nor 
cow,  nor  steal  any  property.  Whatever  ye  want  ye  must  purchase 
or  earn.”  After  some  more  talking  to  and  fro,  he  said  ; 44  Throw 
down  the  hatchet.  Tread  it  so  deep  into  the  earth  that  it  shall 
never  be  taken  up  again.”  He  then  presented  them  a belt  of  white 
wampum. 

The  Maequas  then  addressed  the  Dutch,  and  charged  them  not 
to  renew  the  quarrel,  44  nor  beat  the  Esopus  savages  in  the  face  and 
then  laugh  at  them.”  Then,  taking  an  axe  from  the  hands  of  an 
Esopus  chief,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground,  jumped  on  it,  and  said  : 
44  Now,  they  will  never  commence  this  quarrel  again.” 

The  Esopus  chief,  rising  slowly,  said  : 44  We  have  permitted  the 
hatchet  to  be  taken  from  our  hands  and  trodden  in  the  ground. 
We  will  never  again  take  it  up.” 

The  conditions  of  peace  were  then  submitted  and  agreed  to  sub- 
stantially, as  follows  : 

All  hostilities  were  to  cease,  all  injuries  forgiven  and  forgot- 
ten. The  Dutch  to  have  all  the  land  of  Esopus,  and  the  Indians 
to  depart  from  and  not  plant  thereon.  The  directors  to  pay  eight 


* That  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  where  the  academy  now  is. 
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hundred  schepels  corn  for  the  Christian  prisoners,  “ one  half  this 
harvest,  and  the  other  half  next  year,  when  the  maize  is  ripe.” 
The  Indians  were  not  to  kill  any  horses,  cattle,  or  hogs  ; and  if 
they  did,  were  to  pay  for  them,  or  remain  under  arrest  until  dam- 
ages were  paid,  the  Dutch  agreeing  to  the  same  terms.  There 
was  not  to  be  war  for  murder,  but  the  guilty  parties  were  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  Indians  were  not  to  approach  the  plantations  or  dwell- 
ings armed,  and  only  to  drink  brandy  and  spirituous  liquors  in 
their  own  camp,  in  the  woods  at  a great  distance.  The  peace  was 
.to  include  the  friends  of  both  sides,  and  the  chiefs  mentioned 
were  to  be  security  for  the  observance  of  these  conditions  by  the 
Esoptis  Indians. 

Thus  terminated  what  has  been  styled  the  first  Esopus  war. 
As  has  before  been  said,  we  have  but  little  information  in  regard  to 
it.  Much  of  what  we  do  know  is  not  complimentary  to  the  human- 
ity and  much  less  to  the  Christianity  of  the  whites.  It  was  started 
by  a cold-blooded,  brutal,  and  cowardly  murder.  Afterward,  while 
the  Indians  were  praying  and  beseeching  for  peace,  their  cries 
were  for  a long  time  unheeded,  their  villages  and  planting 
grounds  were  destroyed,  their  old  men  killed,  their  warriors,  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites  as  prisoners,  sent  to  the  tropics  to  wear 
out  their  helpless  existence  in  bondage  and  in  the  mines. 

Would  that  an  impenetrable  veil  could  have  been  drawn  over 
not  only  that,  but  the  heartless  provocations  by  which  former 
Indian  wars  were  also  provoked,  that  it  has  been  our  duty  to 
notice  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  AFTER  FIRST  ESOPUS  WAR  TO  AN D 
INCLUDING  ORGANIZATION  OF  WILTWYCK  GOVERNMENT,  1G6 1. 

IK  the  month  of  February,  1659,  the  directors  in  Holland  wrote 
to  Governor  Stay vesant  approving  of  his  proceedings  at  Esopus, 
in  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  concentrate  in  a fortified  enclos- 
ure ; that  they  deemed  it  the  safest  and  best  way  for  protection 
and  defence,  and  directed  that  it  must  be  done  on  all  occa- 
sions and  at  all  settlements  of  outlying  farmers  in  the  open 
country. 

An  extract  is  given  from  another  letter  from  the  directors  to 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  one 
above  noticed,  showing  that  exaggerated  and  fabulous  tales,  usually 
circulated  in  connection  with  discoveries  and  resources  of  new 
countries,  were  not  wanting  in  this  case  : 

“We  have  lately  been  shewn  a small  piece  of  mineral,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Kew  Ketherland,  and  which  we  found 
to  be  good  and  pure  copper,  so  that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  hear  Claes  He  Ruyter  about  it,  a person  who  showed  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  consequently  demonstrated,  that  a 
copper  mine  was  said  to  be  in  the  Keversinks.  Also  that  there 
was  lying,  between  the  Manhattans  and  the  South  river  a Crystal 
Mountain  of  which  he  says  he  brought  several  specimens.”  They 
then  urge  the  director-general  and  council  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  send  specimens,  etc. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1659,  the  director-general  and  his  council  re- 
plied, expressing  great  astonishment  at  the  reported  discovery.  It 
was  beyond  their  knowledge.  The  agricultural  importance  of 
Esopus,  at  this  time,  is  apparent  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  dated  May  12th,  1G60,  written  by  Ensign  Smitt  to  the  director- 
general  : 

“ I have  to  inform  your  Honor  in  regard  to  the  Spring  corn, 
which  we  sowed,  that  Thomas  Chambers  has  100  Schepels  of  barley 
and  peas  in  the  ground,  and  Jurryaen  Westphalen,  your  Honors 
farmer,  has  in  the  ground  100  Schepels  of  Spring  wheat  and  Barley, 
as  well  as  Peas  and  oats  and  Cornells  Barentsen  Slecht  50  Schep- 
els of  Spring  wheat,  nine  of  Peas  and  a few  of  Barley,  and  the 
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widow  Stoll  45  Schepels  of  Spring  wheat,  12  Schepels  of  Barley,  and 
4 of  peas.  So  that  altogether  320  Schepels  of  Spring  grain  have 
been  sowed.  Thomas  Chambers  has  also  sowed  75  Schepels  of 
Winter  wheat,  and  Cornells  Barentsen  Slecht  20  Schepels  of  winter 
wheat,  and  it  lias  come  up  nicely  in  the  fields.”  So  that  if  Esopus 
could  not  boast  of  its  mineral,  it  could  truly  of  its  agricultural 
wealth. 

A short  time  prior  to  the  Indian  war,  of  which  we  have  just 
given  an  account,  the  classis  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Amster- 
dam became  awakened  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  brethren  at 
Esopus.  They  persuaded  and  encouraged  Harmanus  Blom,  who 
was  then  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  Holland,  to  visit  this  coun- 
try. He  did  so,  and  arrived  at  Esopus  in  August,  '1659.  He 
preached  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  had  a conference  with 
Indians  outside  of  the  stockade.  The  people  then  immediately 
organized  a church,  tendered  Mr.  Blom  a call  to  become  their  pas- 
tor, and  he  returned  to  Holland  for  examination  and  ordination. 

After  his  arrival  in  Holland,  the  call  was  regularly  approved  by 
classis  and  confirmed  by  the  West  India  Company.  Harmanus 
Blom  was  then  ordained  to  preach  in  the  New  Netherlands,  “ both 
on  water  and  on  the  land,  and  in  all  the  neighborhood,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Esopus.”  He  soon  afterward,  and  about  the  1st  of 
March,  left  Holland  to  assume  the  charge  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  ; bearing;  a letter  from  the  Amsterdam  classis  to  the  Dutch 
churches  in  the  New  Netherlands,  earnestly  exhorting  them  not 
to  depart  from  the  usual  formulary  of  baptism.  His  settlement  in 
Esopus  was  retarded  by  the  Indian  troubles,  so  that  his  ministra- 
tion at  that  place  did  not  commence  until  September,  1660. 

We  find  the  following  guarantee  as  to  the  dominie’ s salary  : 

“ The  undersigned,  inhabitants  at  the  Settlement  of  the  place 
called  Esopus,  promise  to  give  our  Reverend  Minister  Harmanus 
Blom  as  Salary  for  the  first  year  (which  Salary  has  commenced 
with  his  arrival  here  on  the  5th  of  September,  1660)  the  sum  of  700 
guilders  in  corn,  at  beaver  valuation,  in  case  his  farm  should  fail, 
and  we  promise  further  to  put  the  farm  in  good  order  according  to 
contract,  as  soon  as  the  land  has  been  alloted  and  to  raise  that  sum 
at  the  latest  for  the  coming  farming  season.  This  we  the  under- 
signed promise  faithfully  and  truly  to  do.  Thus  done  the  4th  of 
March,  1661 

Thomas  Chambers 
Corn elis  Barentsen  Slecht 
Gerteuy  Andries 
Roeloff  Swartwout 
Alderdt  Heymensen  Roose 
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Esopus  was  then  without  any  local  government,  and,  in  fact,  a 
dependency  of  Fort  Orange.  The  people  were  dissatisfied  with 
such  a dependent  position,  and  wanted  a government  of  their  own. 
About  that  time  Koeloff*  Swartwout,  a son  of  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers, visited  Holland,  and  through  his  representations  and  other 
influences  the  Amsterdam  directors  of  the  West  India  Company 
determined  to  make  the  Esopus  settlement  an  independent  juris- 
diction. In  furtherance  of  such  object  they  passed  the  following 
order : 

“ The  Directors  of  the  privileged  West  India  Company,  Depart- 
ment of  Amsterdam,  being  specially  authorized  by  the  College  of 
XIX  to  administer  the  Government  of  New  Netherlands,  make 
known : 

“ Whereas  it  is  required  to  promote  justice  in  the  village  of 
Esopus  in  New  Netherland,  that  an  able  and  expert  person  is 
selected  to  officiate  there  provisionally  as  sellout ; for  which  office 
has  been  recommended  to  us  Eoeloff  Swartwout,  who  has  resided 
there  a considerable  time.  Therefore  we  having  full  confidence  in 
the  abilities,  integrity  and  expertness  of  Koeloff  Swartwout,  ap- 
point him  provisionally  as  the  schout  of  said  village  at  the  Esopus, 
investing  him  with  full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  such,  in  the 
aforesaid  place,  and  the  adjoining  district,  in  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  the  office  in  this  country,  and  agreeable  to  the  instruc- 
tions he  receives  or  may  receive  from  us  : to  prosecute  the  contra- 
venes of  all  politic,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  bring  them  to 
justice,  according  to  the  ordinances  and  placards  ; to  indict  all  de- 
linquents in  the  aforesaid  village  or  jurisdiction,  in  so  far  as  he 
may  deem  proper  and  consonant  with  his  instructions,  and  to  fine 
and' punish  them  in  such  manner  as  the  law  shall  dictate  ; to  en- 
deavor by  dilligence  and  information,  to  help  the  Governor  remove 
and  prevent  all  misdeeds  ; to  assist  in  the  speedy  execution  of  all 
judgments,  and  further  to  act  in  all  respects  as  a schout  is  bound 
by  his  oath  to  do.  To  this  end  commanding  the  Burgomasters, 
Sohepens,  and  inhabitants  of  said  village  the  aforesaid  Koeloff 
Swartwout  as  our  officer  and  Schout,  to  assist  and  support  him  in 
said  office  whenever  required,  or  as  in  our  opinion  the  ^services  of 
the  Company  and  promotion  of  justice  may  require  it. 

“ Done  in  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  aforesaid  in  Amsterdam 
the  loth  of  April,  1660. 

“ Jacob  Pergeus. 

“By  his  order 

“ C.  Tan  Sevexter.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  translation  the  name  “ schout  ” 
is  retained  as  the  designation  of  the  office,  and  the  word  “ sheriff  ” 
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is  not  used  ; for  although,  the  office  of  schout  was  clothed  with  the 
ordinary  duties  and  powers  of  the  shrievalty,  his  jurisdiction  was 
at  the  same  time  much  broader  and  more  extensive  ; it  embraced 
as  well  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  of  the  court  in  civil  actions, 
and  the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney  in  criminal  proceedings. 

The  instructions  to  the  schout,  of  even  date  with  the  order, 
provided  that  he  should  not  accept  any  other  office  ; that  he  should 
rank  above  the  burgomasters  and  scliepens ; preside  in  civil 
actions  ; pronounce  judgments  and  give  warnings  in  the  name  of 
the  court ; publish  all  orders  relative  to  the  excise  in  the  village, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  director  and  court,  and  execute  them 
agreeably  to  their  contents. 

That  he  should  take  care  that  the  villages  may  be  cleaned  of  all 
villains  and  sharpers  ; that  neither  whores,  panders,  brothels,  or 
similar  lewd  houses  should  be  permitted.  To  this  end,  and  to 
avoid  all  violence  and  tumults,  he  should  be  always'  ready  to  trav- 
erse the  city  with  his  attendants,  visit  the  churches,  markets,  and 
other  meetings. 

He  was  further  directed  to  apprehend  all  delinquents,  and  prose- 
cute them  within  four  days  after  commitment,  by  prosecuting  them 
before  court  for  judgment ; to  execute  the  judgment  without  re- 
prieve, and  to  execute  his  rolls  in  conformity  with  those  made  at 
Amsterdam  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1656. 

For  compensation,  he  wras  entitled  to  have  one  half  of  all  civil 
fines,  except  those  imposed  by  virtue  of  ordinances  on  taxation ; 
one  third  of  all  criminal  fines  ; one  half  the  costs  of  all  summonses, 
and  such  salary  as  might  thereafter  be  granted  him.  He  wus  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  any  presents  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Within  a few  days  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  order  Roeloff 
Swartwout  embarked  for  America,  accompanied  by  Cornelis 
Jacobs  Van  Leemven,  Arent  Men  wens,  and  Adriaen  Huyberts. 
They  reached  Xew  Amsterdam  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

• Immediately  after  his  arrival  Swartwout  presented  the  order  ap- 
pointing him  schout  to  the  director-general,  and  demanded  to  be 
sworn  and  inducted  into  office.  Stuyvesant'  refused  to  comply, 
and  at  once  wuote  to  the  board  at  Amsterdam  that  he  had  not  and 
could  not  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Swartwout ; that  he  was 
too  young  a man,  and  incompetent ; that  the  appointment  was 
premature  ; that  there  was  no  court  at  Esopus,  nor  was  there  any 
likelihood  that  there  would  be  any,  “ for  there  is  no  one  capable 
of  sitting  on  the  bench.”  He  further  alleged  that  “ a person  of 
more  mature  age,  higher  talents  and  respectability,  would  be  re. 
quired,  as  lie  would  be  required  to- act  as  commissary  for  the  com- 
pany.” » 

The  refusal  of  Swartwout  was  received  by  the  directors  at  Am- 
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sterdam  in  September.  They  were  very  indignant  at  the  refusal, 
and  at  once  reproved  the  governor  very  severely,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  carry  out  their  instructions,  and  administer  the 
oath  to  Swartwout  and  induct  him  into  office. 

In  order  fully  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  governing  di- 
rectors, and  obey  the  peremptory  mandate,  Stuyvesant.  as  director- 
general,  on  the  lCtli  of  May,  1661,  executed  a formal  charter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Esopus,  and  conferred  municipal  powers  on  the  set- 
tlement. He  conferred  upon  the  municipality  the  name  of  “ Wilt - 
' icycTc ” in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  a free  gift 
from  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  order  as  entered  in  the 
Wiltwyck  records  : 

“ May  16,  1661.  Director  General  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  dele- 
gated and  authorized  in  all  matters  of  government  relating  to  the 
public  welfare  of  all  the  country  of  JNTew  Netherland,  by  power 
and  commission  from  the  noble  Lord  Directors  of  the  privileged 
West  India  Company,  obeserving  the  situation  and  condition  of  a 
place  called  the  Esopus,  which  has  now  been  inhabited  and  settled 
six  or  seven  years  ; hath,  in  consideration  of  the  situation  and 
population  thereof,  erected  the  locality  into  a village  and  given  it 
the  name  of  Wiltwyck,  whereby  it  shall  be  called  now~  and  hence- 
forward.” 

The  charter  granted  by  the  director-general  is  quite  lengthy  and 
specific  in  its  pro visions.  A full  copy  will  be  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. It  was  intended  to  and  did  grant  a municipal  government 
conforming,  as  near  as  possible  under  the  differing  circumstances, 
to  that  of  towns  in  the  “ Fatherland,”  except  that  it  was  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  director-general  and  council  at  New  Amsterdam. 

The  government  was  to  be  administered  by  a Board  of  Magis- 
trates, consisting  of  the  sellout  as  presiding  officer,  and  three 
scliepens  or  aldermen  ; the  schepens  to  be  chosen  or  appointed 
annually  by  the  director-general  and  council  at  New  Amsterdam. 
The  retiring  schepens  rvere  particularly  enjoined  in  the  charter 
“to  pay  due  attention  to  the  conduct,  conversation,  and  abilities 
of  honest  and  decent  persons,  inhabitants  of  their  village  ; to  in- 
form the  director-general  and  council,  about  the  time  of  election, 
who  were  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  appointed.” 

Before  them  as  a court  all  cases  and  questions  relating  to  the  po- 
lice, security,  and  peace  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all  suits  between  man 
and  man,  were  to  be  brought,  heard,  examined,  and  determined. 
Their  judgment  in  cases  involving  fifty  guilders  and  under  was 
final.  In  cases  involving  higher  sums,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
director-general  and  council  was  given  to  the  aggrieved  party,  pro- 
vided the  appeal  was  taken  within  a specified  time,  and  security 
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given  for  the  payment  of  the  costs.  If,  in  the  decision  of  any  case, 
a difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  court,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  was  to  control. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  sellout,  as  before  stated,  to  preside 
at  the  court  or  meeting  of  the  schepens,  and  until  further  ordered 
act  as  their  secretary.  Except,  however,  when  acting  in  his  own 
interest  or  in  behalf  of  “ the  rights  of  the  Lord  Patroons,”  or  as 
proscribing  officer,  he  should  not  preside  nor  officiate  as  a part  of 
the  court. 

In  such  case  one  of  the  oldest  schepens  was  directed  to  preside. 
The  sellout,  as  well  as  each  of  the  schepens,  were  prohibited  from 
officiating  as  a member  of  the  court  whenever  personally  interest- 
ed, or  of  near  relationship  or  affinity  to  any  of  the  parties. 

These  officers  were  required  to  hold  their  court  every  fortnight, 
harvest  time  excepted,  unless  necessity  or  occasion  might  other- 
wise require. 

“ All  criminals  and  delinquents  guilty  of  wounding,  bloodshed, 
fornication,  adultery,  public  and  notorious  thefts,  robberies,  smug- 
gling or  contraband,  blasphemy  violating  God’s  holy  name  and 
religion  injuring  or  slandering  the  supreme  magistrates  or  their 
representatives  were  required  with  informations  affidavits  and  wit- 
nesses to  be  referred  to  the  Director  General  and  Council  of  New 
Netherlands 

All  lesser  crimes,  including  “ quarrels,  injuries,  scolding,  kick- 
ing, beating,  threatening,”  etc.,  were  left  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  aforesaid  local  court,  with  right  of  appeal  reserved  to  the  con- 
demned. In  those  cases  the  sellout  was  required  to  act  as  prose- 
cutor. 

The  aforesaid  officers  were  also  empowered  to  make  orders  re- 
specting “public  roads,  enclosures  of  lands,  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  matters  that  might  concern  the  country  and  agriculture  : also 
relative  to  the  building  of  churches,  schools  and  other  similar 
public  works,  as  well  as  the  means  from  which,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  shall  be  w orked  and  regulated.”  Blit  all  such  orders, 
before  becoming  operative  or  binding,  were  to  be  submitted,  with 
their  reasons,  to  the  director-general  and  council,  for  “ their  con- 
firmation, approval,  and  command,  if  by  them  deemed  necessary 
and  useful.” 

These  officers  were  also  required  to  enforce  obedience  to  “the 
law  of  our  Fatherland  and  the  ordinances  and  published  plackards 
of  the  Director  General  and  Council and  they  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  prosecute  all  transgressions  thereof,  and  prohibited  from 
publishing  any  act  of  their  own  without  the  previous  consent  and 
approval  of  the  director-general  and  council. 

They  were  also  required  “ to  assist  the  Noble  Lord  Directors  as 
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Lords  and  Patroons  of  the  New  Netherland  Provinces  under  the 
Soverignity  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  of  the  Staats  General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  them  in  their 
high  jurisdiction,  rights,  domains,  and  all  their  other  pre-emi- 
nences.” 

The  director-general,  about  the  same  time  the  said  charter  was 
granted,  promulgated  the  following  orders  or  by-laws  : 

1.  No  person  was  to  work  on  the  Sabbath. 

2.  No  one  should  give  an  entertainment,  sell  spirituous  liquors,  or 
be  intoxicated  on  that  day,  under  pain  of  tine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

3.  For  the  prevention  of  fires,  the  construction  of  wooden  chimneys 
was  prohibited  ; also  the  building  of  roofs  covered  with  cane  or 
straw,  unless  the  garret  floor  was  laid  tight  with  boards. 

4.  The  sellout  and  schepens  were  to  appoint  fire  wardens,  who  were 
to  visit  every  house  at  least  once  in  every  month  to  see  that  they 
wrere  properly  built  arid  cleaned. 

Delinquents  to  be  lined  one  florin  for  first  offence,  two  for  the 
second,  and  four  for  the  third. 

5.  All  persons  to  keep  good  fences  and  gates. 

6.  Every  one  to  enclose  his  lot  within  four  months  and  build  a 
house  on  the  same  in  one  year  or  forfeit  it. 

7.  The  stockade  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  gates  closed  every 
night  under  a penalty  of  three  guilders. 

8.  No  one  to  propose  a religious  dispute  under  a penalty  of  three 
days  in  jail,  on  bread  and  water. 

9.  Every  one  must  respect  and  assist  in  family  worship. 

Evert  Pels,  Cornells  Barentse  Sleeht,  and  Elbert  Hymans 
Boose,  were  by  the  charter  designated  as  the  first  board  of 
schepens. 

On  the  27tli  of  June,  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
charter,  the  director-general,  in  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  per- 
emptory order  of  the  home  directors,  commissioned  and  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  Eoeioff  Swart  wout,  as  sellout,  thus  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  first  village  and  first  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  first  meetingof  the  court  was  held  on  the  12th  day  of  July, 
1661,  in  Wiltwvck.  It  made  an  order  to  meet  and  hold  court  on 
Tuesday  of  every  other  week  until  further  order  from  the  director- 
general  and  council  at  New  Amsterdam. 

At  that  meeting  it  appointed  Jacob  Joosten  as  messenger  for 
the  court  and  the  church,  with  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred 
guilders  in  sewan,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director-general. 
No  business  of  importance  was  transacted  at  that  meeting,  except, 
on  the  petition  of  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the  soldiers,  it  di- 
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rected  Pieter  Tan  Allen,  tlie  shoemaker,  instead  of  shipping  some 
wheat,  to  sell  it  to  the  sergeant,  if  he  paid  for  it  on  delivery. 

It  being  harvest,  the  court  adjourned  until  the  18th  of  September. 

The  court  met  again  on  the  adjourned  day,  and  held  its  regular 
bi-weekly  meetings  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ; at  which  meet- 
ings it  adjusted  some  trifling  complaints  that  were  brought  before 
it,  granted  house  lots  to  some  applicants,  and  fixed  the  price  of 
millers’  toll  at  eight  stivers  in  sewan  per  schepel,  or  the  tenth  when 
customers  had  no  sewan. 

Roeloff  Swartwout,  the  sellout,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in 
1634,  came  to  this  country  about  1655,  and  settled  first  at  Fort 
Orange.  He  remained  there  only  a very  short  time  and  went  to 
Esopus,  where  he  began  farming  on  his  own  account.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  1657,  he  married  the  widow  of  Anthony  de  Hooges  and 
daughter  of  Albert  Andrisen  Bradt.  It  was  said  that  it  was  the 
influence  of  his  wife’s  and  her  first  husband’s  families  that  secured 
him  the  office.  He.  lived  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  losing  his 
office,  on  his  farm  at  Hurley. 

The  three  schepens  were  all  old  settlers  of  the  country,  emi- 
grating from  Holland.  Tryntje  Tysen  Bos,  the  wife  of  Slecht,  was 
duly  licensed  by  Stuyvesant  as  midwife  as  early  as  1655.  Slecht 
died  in  1671  ; left  a number  of  children,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Petroneila,  was  the  wife  of  Jochem  Hendrick  Schoonmaker,  who 
after  his  marriage  moved  to  Mombaccus,  now  Rochester,  and  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  the  Schoonmakers,  now  scattered  in  large 
numbers  through  different  parts  of  this  county  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  no  definite  information  of  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  Wiltwyck  at  this  time.  The  best  guide  for  an  estimate  that  we 
have  is  a schedule  of  old  and  newly  surveyed  lots  made  out  in  the 
year  1662,  for  which  purpose,  and  as  furnishing  reliable  informa- 
tion of  the’  names  of  some  of  the  heads  of  families  then  residing 
there,  it  is  given  here  entire. 

Of  course  it  does  not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  residents  at 
that  time,  not  even  of  all  the  heads  of  families,  and  certainly  not 
of  the  unmarried  men  and  farm  and  other  laborers. 


LIST  OF  OLD  LOTS. 


1.  Thomas  Chambers. 

2.  Evert  Pels. 

3.  Balthazer  Carol  Stuyvesant. 

4.  Minister’s  house  and  lot. 

5.  Mrs.  De  Flutter’ s. 

.6.  Jacob  Govier,  little  farm. 

7.  Jacob  Jansen,  2d  farm. 

8.  Hendrick  Sewan  Stringer. 


9.  And  lies,  the  weaver. 

10.  Jan  de  Brabander. 

11.  Jan  Broersen. 

12.  Michael  'Terre. 

13  u 

14.  Jan  Depuit. 

15.  Annetje  Yandersluys. 

16.  House  and  lot  of  Geertrig. 
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NEW  LOTS. 


1.  Hendrick,  the  smith. 

2.  Hendrick  Mart-ease. 

■ 8.  Harmanns  Hendrix  Blew. 

4.  Jan  Jansen,  carpenter. 

5.  Jacob  Barents. 

6.  Jan  de  Baker. 

7.  Jacob  Joosten. 

8.  Willem  Pauli. 

9.  Peter  Van  Alen, 

10.  Mattys  Eoelofson. 

11.  Jacob  Burhans. 

12.  Gerret  Yan  Campen. 

13.  Anthony  Crispell. 

14.  Albert  Gerretsen. 

15.  Hr.  Gysbertsen  “ Yan  Im- 


.19.  Casther,  the  Borman. 


16.  Hirck  Floriaen. 

17.  Mattys  Capito. 

18.  Jan  Laurensen. 


20.  B'arent  Gerretsen. 

21.  The  Church. 


22.  Hans  Barentsen. 

23.  The  Church. 


24.  Albert  Heymanse. 


25.  Juriaen  Westphael. 

26.  Nicholas  Willem  Stuyvesant. 


27.  Albert  Gysberts. 

28.  Tjerck  Claesen. 

29.  Peter  Jacobsen. 

30.  Jan  K. 


borch.” 


31.  Evert  Petersen. 


The  fact,  which  appears  upon  examination,  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  sellout  and  of  two  of  the  schepens , Slecht 
and  Boose,  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  a complete  record  of 
all  the  dwellings.  At  this  time,  besides  the  various  dwellings  and 
the  church,  there  was  a small  grist-mill  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  the  tannery  now  stands  in  North  Front  Street,  near  the 
corner  of  Washington  Avenue.  The  mill  pond  extended  up  the 
low  grounds  toward  the  south,  west  of  Green  Street.  The  mill  was 
owned  by  Slecht,  the  schepen , and  his  house  was  near  it.  It  was 
run  by  Peter  Jacobsen.  The  church  was  located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  what  is  now  Wall  and  Main  streets,  being  part  of  the  lot 
on  which  the  First  Hutch  Church  now  stands.  The  precise  loca- 
tion of  the  houses  cannot  now  be  designated  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Such  had  been  the  frequent  difficulties  with  the  Ind- 
ians, and  continued  apprehensions  of  trouble,  that  many  of  the  set- 
tlers had  hot  then  as  yet  put  up  buildings  of  a permanent  charac- 
ter. They  were  principally  built  of  logs  one  story  high,  with  a 
garret  or  loft,  which  was  generally  used  as  a sleeping  apartment  by 
at  least  a part  of  the  family.  The  roof  was  covered  with  boards  or 
thatched  with  reeds  or  straw.  The  chimneys  were  built  of  stone  at 
one  end  of  the  house  on  the  outside,  with  a large  ojien  fireplace  open- 
ing inward.  That  there  had  been  some  stone  dwellings  erected  is 
inferred  from  the  remark  made  by  Hominie  Blom  in  his  account  of 
the  burning  of  Wiltwyck  by  the  savages  a short  time  thereafter, 
that  “ the  houses  were  converted  into  heaps  of  stones.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


FROM  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  WILTWYCK,  1601,  TO  THE  SURRENDER 
TO  THE  ENGLISH  IN  1664* 

ALTHOUGH  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  formally  made  and 
- assented  to  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  by  the  settlers,  and  hos- 
tilities had  ceased,  still  there  were  frequent  signs  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  savages.  The  unfortunate  and,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  the  unwise  action  of  the  director-general,  in  sending  a num- 
ber of  his  captive  savages  to  work  in  the  mines  in  the  tropics,  and 
his  inability  thereby  to  restore  them  to  their  tribe,  was  not  forgot- 
ten or  forgiven  by  the  Indians.  It  constantly  rankled  in  their 
bosoms,  and  kept  burning  fiercer  and  fiercer,  until  it  culminated, 
with  other  real  or  fancied  causes  of  discontent,  into  a horrid  butch- 
ery and  another  bloody  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  Esopus,  alarmed  at  evidences  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  asked  the  direct- 
or-general for  a guard,  and  also  organized  themselves  into  a mili- 
tary corps.  Of  the  organized  militia,  Thomas  Chambers  was  made 
cajjfain,  Hendrick  Jocliem  Schoonmaker,  lieutenant,  and  Koeloff 
Swartwont,  Hendrick  Jansen,  Cornells  Barentse  Sleclit,  and  Peter 
Jacobsen,  minor  officers.  An  occasional  drill  gave  them  some 
knowledge  of  their  duties  to  serve  in  case  of  an  attack  or  danger. 

In  other  respects  matters  passed  along  as  usual  in  the  settle- 
ment, the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  performing  their  ac- 
customed duties,  the  sellout  and  the  schepens  being  called  upon 
occasionally  to  administer  even-handed  justice,  in  which  they  some- 
times succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  parties  and  some- 
times to  that  of  neither.  Then,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  courts  of  the  present  day,  the  more  even  handed 
the  justice  is  which  is  administered,  the  less  probability  there  is  of 
either  of  the  litigants  being  satisfied. 

The  ministration  of  Dominie  Blom  in  his  holy  calling  had.  so  far 
been  productive  of  very  satisfactory  results  : the  membership  of  his 
church  had  increased  in  numbers  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
ministry  from  sixteen  to  sixtv,  and  everything  in  church  matters 
was  well  ordered  and  prosperous. 

The  settlement  was  now,  however,  on  the  verge  of  other  and 
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more  startling  events,  mingled  with  horrible  scenes  of  savage 
cruelty  and  vengeance,  the  facts  of  which,  as  here  detailed,  are 
taken  and  gathered  from  the  official  reports  made  at  the  time,  and 
are  neither  colored  nor  exaggerated  ; but  they  exhibit  in  strong 
colors  the  hardships  and  dangers  attending  a border  life,  particu- 
larly where  the  savage  is  left  to  feel  that  he  is  a victim  of  injustice. 

The  population  of  the  village  had  rapidly  increased,  and  a new 
settlement  had  been  started  at  what  is  now  called  Hurley,  about 
three  miles  farther,  in  the  interior,  which  was  then  designated  as 
“ the  new  village.”  The  military  by  which  they  had  been  there- 
tofore protected  had  been  withdrawn  and  only  a small  guard  left, 
which  was  quartered  at  the  redoubt  or  fort  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rondout  stream  with  the  river.  The  savages  showed 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility — complained  that  the  cap- 
tives taken  from  them  in  the  former  war  were  not  liberated  and 
returned  to  them,  and  constantly  muttered  threats  of  vengeance. 
St-uyvesant  was  informed  of  this  state  of  things,  when  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  soon  be  up  to  make  them  presents  and  renew  peace. 
This  message  was  communicated  to  the  savages  by  Thomas  Cham- 
bers on  the  5th  of  June,  1663  ; to  which  they  replied  that  ^ it 
peace  was  to  be  renewed  with  them,  the  director-general  should, 
with  some  unarmed  persons,  sit  with  them  in  the  open  field  with- 
out the  gate,  as  it  was  their  own  custom  to  meet  unarmed  when 
renewing  peace  or  in  other  negotiations.” 

Thrown  off  their  guard  by  such  pacific  reply,  the  inhabitants 
went  about  their  ordinary  avocations  as  usual,  the  farmers  and 
workmen  going  to  work  upon  their  farms,  and  leaving  their  fam- 
ilies unprotected  at  their  homes. 

Suddenly,  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1663,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  were  absent  in  the  Helds,  the  Indians  entered  the  vil- 
lage about  noon  in  bands  through  all  the  gates,  and  divided  and 
scattered  themselves  through  the  houses  and  dwellings  in  a friendly 
manner,  having  with  them  some  maize  and  a few  beans  to  sell. 
After  they  had  thus  been  in  the  place  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  some  people  on  horseback  rushed  through  the  mill  gate  from 
the  new  village  (Hurley),  crying  out,  “ The  Indians  have  destroyed 
the  new  village.”  The  instant  that  cry  was  heard,  the  Indians, 
who  were  scattered  through  Wiltwyck,  began  a general  attack 
upon  the  people,  murdering  them  in  their  houses  with  axes  and 
tomahawks,  and  firing  on  them  with  guns  and  pistols.  They 
• seized  whatever  women  and  children  they  could  catch,  aud  carried 
them  prisoners  outside  the  gates  : they  plundered  the  houses  and 
set  the  village  on  fire  to  the  windward,  the  wind  at  the  time  blow- 
ing from  the  south.  The  remaining  Indians  commanded  all  the 
streets.  Firing  upon  the  inhabitants  wherever  they  could  see  or 
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reach  them,  they  killed  and  wounded  a number.  Providentially, 
when  the  flames  were  at  their  height  and  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  village  appeared  inevitable,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to 
the  west,  stayed  the  progress  of  the  lire,  and  saved  a part  of  the 
village  from  destruction. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  very  few  men—  less  than  a dozen — -were 
within  the  stockade,  and  they  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  place.  As  soon  as  they  could  concentrate  and  rally  together 
they  seized  whatever  weapons  they  could  and  fought  for  their 
lives,  and  attacked  the  Indians  vigorously. 

The  sight  of  the  conflagration  and  the  noise  of  the  conflict 
alarmed  those  in  the  fields  and  brought  them  to  the  rescue.  Lieu- 
tenant Schoonmaker  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive,  and  at  once 
entered  into  the  conflict.  He  was  wounded  twice,  but  fought  on 
regardless  of  wounds  or  danger.  Captain  Chambers  also  soon 
arrived.  He  received  a severe  gunshot  wound  while  on  his  way  inv 
but  notwithstanding  rushed  into  the  heat  of  the  fray.  Others  also 
arriving  from  the  fields  near  by,  they  were  enabled  to  turn  upon 
the  Indians  and  put  them  to  flight.  They  chased  them  without 
the  gates,  and  found  that  the  Indians  who  had  charge  of  those 
taken  prisoners  had  already  moved  them  beyond  reach.  They 
then  returned  into  the  village,  and  their  first  care  was  devoted  to 
the  wounded  and  dying. 

When  all  the  absentees  had  reached  the  village,  they  mustered 
sixty-nine  efficient  men.  They  then  repaired  the  damages  to  the 
stockade,  and  set  and  distributed  a watch  round  the  village  for  the 
night. 

Dominie  Blom,  in  his  description  of  the  massacre,  says  : 

44  There  lay  the  burned  and  slaughtered  bodies,  together  with 
those  wounded  by  bullets  and  axes.  The  last  agonies  and  the 
moans  and  lamentations  of  many  were  dreadful  to  hear.  I have 
been  in  their  midst,  and  have  gone  into  the  houses,  and  along  the 
roads,  to  speak  a word  in  season,  and  that  not  without  danger  of 
being  shot  by  the  Indians  ; but  I v ent  on  my  mission,  and  consid- 
ered not  my  life  mine  own.  I may  say  with  Jeremiah,  4 I am  he 
who  hath  seen  misery  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.’  . . . 

44  The  burned  bodies  were  most  frightful  to  behold.  A woman 
lay  burned,  with  her  child  at  her  side,  as  if  she  were  just  delivered, 
of  which  I was  a living  witness.  Other  women  lay  burned  also  in 
their  houses  ; and  one  corpse  with  her  fruit  still  in  her  womb,  most 
cruelly  murdered  in  their  dwelling  with  her  husband  and  another 
child.  The  houses  were  converted  into  heaps  of  stones.” 

In  the  attack  upon  Wiltwyck  there  were  twelve  men,  includ- 
ing three  soldiers  and  a negro,  also  four  women  and  two  children, 
murdered,  eight  men  wounded,  four  women  and  four  children 
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taken  prisoners,  and  twelve  Ironses  burnt.  At  the  new  village  there 
were  three  men  killed  ; one  man,  eight  women,  and  twenty-six 
children  taken  prisoners.  The  new  village  was  entirely  destroyed  ; 
every  building  was  burned  except  a new  unfinished  barn. 

The  names  of  the  murdered  at  Wiltwyck  are  given  as  follows  : 
Barent  Gerritson,  Jan  Albrechtsen,  Lechten  Derick,  Willem  Janse 
Hap,  Jan,  the  smith,  Hendrick  Jansen  Loom  an,  Harry  Olferts  a 
negro  belonging  to  Thomas  Chambers,  Willem  Jansen  Lobe. 
Soldiers  Hendrick  Martens,  Dominions  and  Christian  Andriesen, 
were  among  the  slain.  Lechten  Derick’s  wife  was  burned  with  her 
child  ; Matty s Capito’s  wife  was  killed  and  burned  in  the  house  ; Jan 
Albrechtsen’ s wife  was  killed  in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy.  Peter 
Van  Hart’s  wife  was  shot  and  burned  in  the  house  ; Jan  Albrecht- 
sen’s little  girl  was  murdered  with  her  father  ; William  Haps  child 
was  burned  alive  in  the  house. 

Those  taken  prisoners  were  Master  Gysbert’s  wife  ; Hester  Douw 
and  her  daughter  Sarah  ; Grietje,  wife  of  Dominic  Laer,  and  child  ; 
Femmitje,  wife  of  Joost  Ariaens  ; the  oldest  daughter  of  Tjerck 
Clausen  De  Witt ; a daughter  of  Ariaen  Gerretsen,  and  two  little 
boys  of  Matty's  Roeloifsen. 

The  wounded  were  Thomas  Chambers,  Hendrick  Joe-hem  Schoon- 
maker,  Michael  Freere,  Albert  Gerretsen,  Andries  Barents,  Jan  de 
Carle,  Hendrick  a servant  of  the  director-general,  and  Paulus  de 
A oorman. 

The  houses  burned  were  those  of  Michael  Freere,  Willem  Hap, 
Mattys  Roeloifsen,  Albert  Gerretsen,  Lechten  Derick,  Hans  Car- 
ol usen,  Peter  Van  Haerlem,  Jacob  Boerhaus,  Barent  Gerretsen, 
Mattys  Gerretsen. 

Fortunately  for  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Wiltwyck,  the  Indians  did 
not  renew  their  attack,  but  left  for  their  homes,  carrying  their 
captives  with  them.  This  gave  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  send 
for  re-enforcements  and  prepare  for  defence. 

Information  was  at  once  sent  to  the  director-general,  and  he 
promptly  forwarded  on  the  12th  a re- enforcement  of  forty-two  men 
under  Sergeant  A lessen,  who  arrived  at  Rondout  on  the  13th  or  14tli 
of  June,  1663. 

Toward  evening  on  the  16th  of  June  Sergeant  Aiessen,  with  his 
command  and  three  wagons,  went  to  the  redoubt  to  bring  up  am- 
munition. On  their  return  they  were,  at  the  top  of  the  first  hill, 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  attempted  to  capture  the  ammuni- 
tion. The  sergeant  divided  his  men  into  separate  bodies  and  skir- 
mished with  the  Indians,  until  they  reached  beyond  the  second  hill, 
so  well  and  successfully  that  the  wagons,  with  the  ammunition, 
were  all  brought  safely  into  Wiltwyck.  The  sergeant  lost  one 
man  killed  and  six  wounded.  A number  of  the  Indians  were 
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killed,  but  how  many  is  not  known.  The  body  of  the  dead  man 
was  brought  in  the  next  morning.  It  had  been  stripped  naked  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  right  hand  cut  oft*. 

Stuyvesant  at  once  took  active  measures  to  send  a large  force  to 
the  assistance  and  defence  of  Wiltwyck.  He  issued  a proclama- 
tion, inviting  the  colonists  about  Manhattan  to  enlist,  offered 
them  the  pay  of  a soldier,  what  booty  they  took,  and  a pension  of 
from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  guilders  if  they  were  disabled. 
The  chief  men  in  the  settlements  on  Long  Island  discouraged  the 
raising  of  volunteers,  and  few  were  obtained  there  ; but  a consider- 
able force  was  collected  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  forty-six  M arse- 
ping  savages  from  Fort  Heck  were  engaged  as  auxiliaries.  The 
command-in-cliief  was  intrusted  to  Burgomaster  Martin  Kregier  as 
captain-lieutenant,  under  whom  were  Schepen  Yan  Couwenhoven, 
Lieutenant  Nicholas  Stilwell,  and  Sergeant  Pieter  Ebel.  The  ex- 
X>edition  sailed  in  two  sloops,  landed  at  Kondout  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  marched  up  to  Wiltwyck.  Guarded  wagons  carried  the  sup- 
plies to  the  village  which  had  been  brought  by  the  sloops. 

Written  instructions  were  given  by  the  director-general  for  the 
guidance  of  the  officers  at  Wiltwyck.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
and  a council  of  war  formed,  to  consist  of  Commander  Kregier, 
Captain  Chambers,  and  Lieutenant  Hendrick  Jochem  Schoonmaker 
of  the  Burgher  Guard,  and  the  sellout  and  scliepens  of  the  village. 
Matlys  Cap  it  o was  appointed  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  scliepens. 
They  were  strictly  enjoined  to  barricade  all  the  gates,  except  the 
two  used  in  driving  cattle,  not  to  allow  any  small  parties  to  go 
outr  and  with  any  expedition  that  was  sent  out  to  send  horses  for 
the  conveyance  of  rescued  captives. 

Through  a Wappinger  Indian,  who  had  come  into  the  fort,  they 
ascertained  that  a party  of  the  Esopus  Indians  were  living  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  upon  the  main-land  back  of  Magdalen  Island  ; 
and  they  also  learned  from  him  that  the  hostile  Indians  were  to- 
gether about  two  hundred  strong,  consisting  of  Esopus  Indians 
and  of  Wappingers  and  thirty  Manissings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  July,  16G3,  by  direction  of  the 
council  of  war,  a force  of  twenty  soldiers  and  twelve  Indians  were 
sent  out,  under  the  command  of  Christian  Wietsen  and  Peter  Wol- 
vertsen,  to  endeavor  to  surprise  and  take  the  band  of  Indians  lying 
back  of  Magdalen  Island.  By  mistaking  the  route,  they  did  not 
reach  the  place  until  mid-day,  so  that  they  failed  to  surprise  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  posted  and  in  arms.  The  soldiers 
immediately,  however,  attacked,  routed,  and  pursued  them.  They 
lolled  five  armed  Indians  and  a woman.  The  Esopus  chieftain  was 
among  the  slain,  and  the  soldiers  took  four  prisoners.  They  plun- 
dered the  huts,  where  they  found  nineteen  blankets,  nine  kettles, 
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a lot  of  sewan,  and  four  muskets,  and  on  the  12th  returned  to 
Wiltwvck  with  their  plunder  and  prisoners,  consisting  of  a squaw 
and  three  children.  They  lost  one  man  killed  and  one  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake. 

An  effort  was  made,  through  some  friendly  Indians,  to  procure 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians,  but  without  suc- 
cess, except  the  release  of  a few  women  and  children. 

A ransom  was  paid,  by  the  Indian  messengers,  and  accepted  for 
the  release  of  Madam  Glysbert  Van  Imbroeck,  but  at  night  the 
chief  who  had  her  in  custody  carried  her  off.  He  took  her  to  the 
<c  Klyne  Esopiis,”  and  kept  her  concealed  there  with  him  in  a hut. 
She  made  one  attempt  to  escape,  but  lost  her  way  and  went  back. 
She  was  successful  in  her  next  attempt,  and  reached  her  friends  at 


Having  failed  in  repeated  efforts,  through  Jan  Davids  and  some 
Mohawk  Indians,  to  procure  the  release  of  any  more  prisoners,  the 
Indians  acting  with  great  fierceness  and  even  threatening  to  kill 
the  emissaries,  a council  of  war  was  convened,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously determined  to  send  an  expedition  the  next  day  against  the 
Esopus  Indians. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  the  26th  of  July,  1663,  at  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  expedition,  about  two  hundred  strong, 
set  out,  with  Mrs.  Cfysbert  Van  Imbroeck,  the  returned  prisoner,  as 
their  guide.  They  were  provided  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and 
two  wagons.  Each  man  was  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
rations.  There  were  thirty-six  soldiers  and  twenty-five  free  men 
left  in  garrison  at  Wiltwvck.  The  expedition  made  but  little  prog- 
ress that  night,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  through  the  woods 
at  night  with  a cannon  and  wagon.  They  then  bivouacked  until 
daybreak.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  to  the  Indian  fort,  but 
found  it  deserted.  They  found  three  horses  there  and  an  old 
squaw,  who  had  come  to  cut  some  maize  in  the  field.  They  re- 
mained in  the  Indian  fort  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  the  mountain,  where  they  were  informed 
the  Indians  had  gone.  That  place  was  also  deserted.  After 
searching  for  them  without  success  in  one  or  two  other  places, 
they  returned  to  the  main  body  at  the  Indian  fort.  It  was  then 
determined  to  destroy  all  the  plantations  of  maize  in  the  vicinity 
and  whatever  supplies  could  be  found,  which  was  done,  and  they 
returned  to  Wiltwyck  on  the  31st  of  July  at  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  particular  loca- 
tion of  the  fort  above  referred  to  and  thus  destroyed.  It  has  been 
•generally  claimed  to  have  been  located  on  a hill  near  the  junction 
of  the  Kondout  and  Yernoey  Kills,  at  Warwasing.  There  have 
been  frequently  found  at  that  locality  the  usual  evidences  of  Ind- 
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ian  occupancy — arrow-heads,  etc. — and  the  character  and  shape  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  appeared  to  favor  it.  But  there  was  un- 
doubtedly an  Indian  fort  near  Kalianksen,  some  four  miles  east 
of  the  other  locality,  also  in  Warwasing,  but  not  far  from  the 
Rochester  line.  The  treaty  which  was  subsequently  made  by 
Governor  Xi  colls  with  the  Indians  in  October,  1665  (which  will  be 
hereafter  referred  to),  in  specifying  the  land  released  by  the  Ind- 
ians in  that  treaty,  describes  the  tract  as  “ lying  and  being  to 
the  west  and  southwest  of  a certain  creek  or  river  called  by  the 
name  of  Kalianksen,  and  so  up  to  the  head  thereof,  where  the  old 
fort  was”  etc.  The  former  existence  of  an  Indian  fort  in  that 
locality,  therefore,  cannot  be  doubted.  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Shawangunk, 
in  a communication  made  by  him  to  the  Ulster  County  Historical 
Society  in  1861,  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society, 
page  237,  insists  that  the  fort  destroyed  on  the  31st  of  July,  as 
above  stated,  was  the  “ old  fort ” referred  to  in  the  N icolls  treaty. 
He  describes  the  locality  as  being  ■“  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ka- 
honksen,  near  the  line  between  Rochester  and  W arwasing,  and  just 
north  of  what  is  called  Shurter  Hill.  By  the  present  roads  the 
spot  is,  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  from  Kingston,  two  miles 
from  Pine  Bush,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Mlddleport. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  Shurter  Hill  is  nearly  two  miles, 
and  from  thence  to  the  head  fountain  less  than  one  mile.  The  fine 
lowlands  of  the  Rond  out  and  the  Mumbaccus  spread  out  many 
an  inviting  acre  for  the  cultivation  of  the  maize.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  made  this  place  a strong  defensive  position  for  the 
savage  occupants,  and  any  one,  standing  below  in  the  valley,  can 
easily  comprehend  why  Kregier  should  be  compelled  to  leave  his 
cannons  and  his  wagons  where  he  did.  An  Indian  trail  led  up 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kalianksen  to  the  village,  and  thence  turn- 
ing to  the  south,  passed  over  the  hills  to  Lackawack,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Delaware.”  He  further  says  : 
“ This  locality  is  suited  in  all  respects  to  the  descriptions  of  Cap- 
tain Kregier— the  direction,  the  route,  the  situation,  the  distance, 
and  the  surroundings.” 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1663,  the  commandant  of  the  forces  at 
Wiltwyck  received  a letter  from  Peter  Couwenhoven,  wdio  lay  with 
his  sloop  in  the  Dunskamer,  notifying  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as 
he  was  informed  that  the  Esopus  Indians,  together  with  the  Man- 
issings  and  Wappingers,  were  prepared  to  attack  and  surprise  the 
fort,  in  about  two  days,  with  four  hundred  men  ; that  they  daily 
made  intolerable  threats  against  him.  It  appears  he  was  then 
upon  some  negotiation  in  regard  to  the  release  of  prisoners,  and 
stated  <£  that  he  daily  expected  the  arrival  of  the  sachem,  who  had 
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already  been  four  days  gone  about  the  captured  Christians,  to 
learn  what  he  should  then  do  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  it.” 

Christoff  el  Davids,  who  appeared  to  act  as  an  interpreter, 
brought  information  that  he  slept  one  night  with  the  Indians  in. 
their  wigwams  ; that  some  Esopus  Indians  and  sachems  were 
there,  who  had  four  Christian  captives  with  them  ; that  one  of  the 
female  captives  had  secretly  told  him,  Davids,  that  forty  Esopus 
Indians  had  already  been  near  the  fort  to  observe  the  reapers  and 
other  people.  Davids  also  reported  that  the  Indians  had  on  shore 
several  bowls  and  gourds  of  brandy,  which  they  obtained  daily 
from  the  sloops  ; and  the  Indians  told  him  they  could  get  as  much 
as  they  wanted,  and  also  all  the  powder  and  lead  they  required 
from  the  sloops. 

On  the  20th  Lieutenant  Couwenhoven  returned  with  his  sloop, 
and  brought  with  him  a Christian  woman  and  boy  whom  he  had 
ransomed.  The  woman,  on  entering  the  Esopus  Kill,  was  brought 
to  bed  with  a daughter.  Peter  Couwenhoven  reported  that  the 
Indians  had  promised  him  to  bring  in  all  the  captives  they  had 
within  two  days,  and  he  was  going  back  to  meet  them. 

He  accordingly  went  back,  taking  with  him  two  Indians  and  a 
squaw,  who  were  prisoners  at  Wiltwyck,  but  with  instructions 
not  to  surrender  them  until  he  had  all  the  Christian  prisoners  re- 
turned and  in  his  possession. 

On  the  30th  Peter  Couwenhoven  returned  to  the  redoubt,  from 
his  expedition  to  . the  Wappingers,  with  his  sloop  and  the  two 
[Wappinger  Indians.  He  had  released  the  squaw,  but  had  only 
procured  the  release  of  a Dutchman  and  two  Christian  children 
prisoners. 

The  Wappinger  sachem  had  been  with  the  Esopus  Indians  at 
their  fort,  which  they  were  erecting  anew,  in  order  to  procure  the 
release  of  the  Christian  prisoners  ; but  when  he  had  been  with 
them  a couple  of  days  to  negotiate  for  their  redemption,  two 
Mohawks  and  one  Minqua  came  there,  with  sewan  and  a long 
message,  after  which  the  Esopus  Indians  exhibited  great  unfriend- 
liness toward  the  Wappingers.  He  therefore  felt  compelled  to 
leave,  without  effecting  anything  toward  the  release  of  any  of  the 
captives. 

They  ascertained  from  this  Indian  that  the  new  fort  was  about 
four  hours  fa  it  her  off  than  the  other,  which  locality  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  town  of  Mamakating,  Sullivan  County.  Upon  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  a new  coat,  the  Wappinger  Indian 
agreed  to  act  as  the  guide  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians, 
which  was  at  once  determined  upon. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1663,  Captain- Lieutenant  Kregier  set 
out  with  fifty-live  men,  guided  by  the  young  Wappinger,  against 
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the  Indians.  On  the  5th  of  September,  after  a very  laborious 
march,  rendered  very  fatiguing  by  almost  continuous  rain  and 
freshets  in  the  streams,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort  at  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fort  was  situated  on  a lofty  plain. 
They  divided  the  force  into  two  sections,  Lieutenant  Couwenhoven 
and  Kregier  commanding  the  right  wing,  and  Lieutenant  Stilwell 
and  Sergeant  Xiessen  the  left  wing.  They  proceeded  in  this  disposi- 
tion along  the  hill  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  to  come  right  under 
the  fort.  It  being  somewhat  level  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  the 
soldiers  were  seen  by  a squaw,  who  was  piling  wood  there.  She 
sent  forth  a terrible  scream,  which  was  heard  by  and  alarmed  the 
Indians,  who  were  standing  and  working  near  the  fort.  The  sol- 
diers instantly  fell  upon  and  attacked  them.  They  rushed  through 
the  fort  to  their  wigwams,  which  were  near  by,  to  secure  their 
arms,  but  with  little  success,  as  they  were  so  closely  pursued,  and 
a continual  fire  kept  upon  them  by  the  soldiers.  They  rushed  to 
and  across  the  stream,  which  ran  on  the  opposite  side  of  their 
plantation.  There  they  made  a stand  and  returned  the  soldiers’ 
fire.  They  were  soon  dislodged,  however,  by  the  soldiers,  who 
crossed  the  stream  after  them.  They  then  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  woods. 

In  this  attack  the  Indian  chief  named  Pepequanehen,  fourteen 
warriors,  four  women,  and  three  children  were  killed,  and  prob- 
ably many  others  were  wounded  who  escaped.  Of  the  soldiers 
three  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Twenty-three  Christian  pris- 
oners were  rescued  and  thirteen  Indian  men  and  women  captured. 

The  rescued  Dutch  prisoners  stated  that  the  Indians  every 
night  removed  them  to  the  woods,  each  night  selecting  a different- 
locality,  to  secure  them  against  rescue,  bringing  them  back  to  the 
fort  in  the  morning.  The  last  night  before  their  rescue,  however, 
they  were  not  removed,  a visiting  Indian  of  another  tribe  having 
told  them  it  was  useless,  as  they  were  so  far  in  the  woods  the 
Dutch  could  not  find  them. 

The  soldiers  started  on  their  return  the  same  day,  taking  their 
wounded  and  their  rescued  friends  and  the  Indian  prisoners  and 
much  booty  with  them.  They  arrived  at  Wiltwyck  about  noon  of 
the  7th  of  September. 

The  preceding  narrative,  compiled  from  the  official  report  made 
at  the  time  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  arrangement  and  order  of  quiet  and  secret  approach, 
the  peaceful  and  unsuspecting  occupation  of  the  Indians,  working 
at  their  palisades,  when  first  discovered,  in  preparation  for  a stay, 
not  a departure,  the  narrative  of  the  female  captives  as  to  their 
treatment  up  to  the  time  of  their  rescue,  and  tlieir  extended  liberty 
the  last  night  by  reason  of  the  Indian  fears  of  rescue  being  allayed, 
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furnishes  no  letter  of  credit  to  the  fanciful  traditionary  talk  of  the 
captive  women  singing  psalms  while  being  led  to  the  stake  and 
fagots  prepared  for  them,  as  victims  for  a holocaust,  and  of  an 
heroic  Walloon  rushing,  sword  in  hand  and  in  advance,  to  the 
rescue,  dealing  death  and  destruction  in  his  progress. 

Historians  have  almost  uniformly  located  the  Indian  fort  sur- 
prised and  taken  in  this  final  battle  of  the  second  Esopus  Indian 
war  as  having  been  at  Bloomingburg,  in  Sullivan  County.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  in  his  paper  before  referred  to  as  read  before  the 
Ulster  County  Historical  Society  in  1861,  and  published  in  the 
transactions  of  that  society,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  location 
of  that  fort  was  not  at  Bloomingburg,  but  was  in  the  town  of 
Shawangunk,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Shawangunk  Kill,  two  miles 
south  of  the  Bruynswick  post-office,  and  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Kingston.  Mr.  Scott  proceeds  to  say  : “ The  mouth  of  the  Kill 
is  six  miles  away,  and  most  of  that  distance  is  occupied  by  line 
and  fertile  lowland.  From  the  water  rises  an  abrupt  declivity  of 
singular  formation,  reaching,  it  may  be,  an  elevation  of  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet,  and  then  spreading  out  into  a beautiful  sandy  plateau 
of  twenty  or  thirty  acres.  The  hill-side  is  covered  with  the  original 
forest,  and  broken  up  into  what  seem  to  be  artificial  mounds.  On 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  overlooking  the  creek,  the  fort  was  situated, 
and  the  wigwams  a little  distance  below.  To  the  north,  along  the 
Kill,  extends  a flat  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
are  some  of  the  finest  lowlands  in  Ulster  County.  Here  the  Indians 
planted  their  maize,  and  one  spot  is  yet  distinguished  as  Basha’s 
Cornfield.  The  plateau  is  covered  with  Hints  and  arrow-heads, 
which  every  ploughing  turns  up  to  the  hands  of  those  who  prize  them, 

“ From  the  village  a pathway  yet  preserved  led  across  the 
mountains  to  Warwasink  and  the  Kerhonksen  settlement,  just 
twelve  miles  to  the  north.  * This  was  the  Warwasink  track  ; the 
other  track  bore  off  to  the  traps  and  through  the  Clove  to  Marble- 
town  ; and  yet  a third  passed  eastward  to  the  Hudson  through 
Montgomery  and  Kew  Windsor,  and  branching  near  the  Walkili 
to  the  south,  gave  access  from  the  Esopus  clans  to  the  wigwams  of 
the  Haverstraws  and  the  Hackensaeks.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in 
southern  Ulster  a more  fitting  place  for  an  Indian  castle,  or  one 
more  suited  to  savage  tastes.  ... 

Legends  of  battles  fought  there  are  yet  related  by  the  old  to 
the  young.  ...  As  stated  before,  the  distance  to  the  Kerhonksen 
Castle  was  twelve  miles,  and  the  mountain  over  which  it  passed 
was  called  Aioskawosting  (the  place  of  crossing). 


* It  leads  over  the  mountain-  crosses  the  west  end  of  the  Schoonmaker  tract,  a short 
distance  west  of  Lake  Aioskawosting,  commonly  called  Awasting  or  Longpond. 
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“ The  village,  which  was  found  abandoned  on  the  4th  of 
October,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlingham.  An  Indian  burial- 
ground  marks  the  spot,  and  a path  led  from  thence  to  the  £ Hunt- 
ing house’  at  Wurtshoro’.” 

The  fort  was  square,  with  one  row  of  palisades  set  all  round, 
projecting  about  fifteen  feet  high  above  and  extending  three  feet 
down  below  ground.  They  had  already  completed  two  angles  of 
stout  palisades,  all  of  them  nearly  as  thick  as  a man’s  body,  hav- 
ing two  rows  of  portholes  one  above  the  other  ; and  they  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  attack,  busy  at  the  third  angle.  These  angles,  the 
report  says,  4 4 were  constructed  so  solid  and  strong  as  not  to  be  ex- 
celled by  Christians.” 

Nothing  apparently  occurred  worthy  of  note  until  the  18th  of 
September,  when  a communication  was  received  from  the  director- 
general  and  his  councillors  advising  the  commandant  in  charge 
at  Wiltwyck  that  they  intended  to  send,  by  the  first  opportunity, 
additional  soldiers  and  a.  party  of  Marseping  savages  to  seek  out 
and  subdue  as  much  as  possible  the  Esopus  Indians,  and  asking 
that  necessary  arrangements  be  made  to  provide  them  with  suit- 
able quarters.  The  captain-lieutenant  and  council  of  war  advised 
the  sellout  and  commander  of  the  requirement  at  Wiltwyck,  and 
they  secured  the  mill  of  Jacob  Peterson  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  24th  of  September  Dominie  Blom  returned  to  Wiltwyck 
from  a visit  to  New  Amsterdam  ; and  on  the  26th  Peter  Couwen- 
hoven  arrived  with  his  sloop  at  the  redoubt  with  some  Marseping 
savages.  As  the  authorities  at  Wiltwyck  had  before  this  experi- 
enced much  trouble  from  the  conduct  of  the  gunner’s  wife  on  that 
boat  retailing  strong  drink  to  Indians  and  Christians,  including 
habitual , drunkards,  without  discrimination,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  could  “ not  distinguish  even  the  door  of  the  house,” 
thus  creating  broils  and  trouble  between  white  men  and  friendly 
Indians,  “the  captain-lieutenant  and  valiant  council  of  war”  sent 
an  order  to  the  village  sellout,  whereby  they  authorized  and  ordered 
Sellout  Swartwout  of  said  village  “ to  notify  and  forbid  the  tap- 
pers or  retailers  of  strong  drink,  that  they  do  not  under  present 
circumstances  sell  strong  drink  to  any  one,  be  he  Christian  or 
Indian,  under  the  forfeiture  of  the  intoxicating  liquor  that  may  be 
found  in  his  house.  Done  Wiltwyck,  26th  September,  1663.” 
(Surely  broad  enough  to  satisfy  any  Prohibitionist  of  the  present 
day.) 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  council  of  war  ordered  an  expe- 
dition to  set  out  against  the  Esopus  Indians  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  and  made  the  necessary  provisions 
and  order  therefor.  v 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1663,  the  expedition,  consisting  of  one 
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hundred  and  two  military,  forty-six  Marseping  Indians,  and  “six 
freemen,”  with  fourteen  horses,  set  out  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  last  one.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  they  reached  the  fort  where  the  battle  had  occurred  ; on  the 
5th  they  found  in  all  nine  pits,  in  which  the  Indians  had  cast  their 
dead,  and  farther  on  three  Indians,  with  a squaw  and  child  un- 
buriecL  That  appears  to  indicate  a greater  slaughter  of  Indians 
than  is  stated  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  battle.  On  that  day 
and  the  next  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  different  directions  from 
the  fort  in  search  of  Indians,  but  none  were  found.  On  the  4th 
the  fort,  the  palisades,  wigwams,  and  all  crops  in  the  ground  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  the  expedition  started  on  its  return,  and  arrived 
at  Wiltwyck  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  Sunday  about  noon,  a white  girl  was  brought  up  from  the 
redoubt,  who  on  the  day  before  had  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  was  immediately  brought  across  the  stream.  She  reported  that 
she  had  escaped  from  an  Indian  who  held  her  captive,  and  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  mountain,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Wiltwyck.  An  expedition  was  immediately  sent 
to  capture  the  Indian.  The  hut  was  found  empty  and  abandoned. 
They  remained  and  watched  there  during  the  night  and  returned 
next  day,  having  destroyed  some  corn  they  found  there,  and  bring- 
ing the  rest  with  them. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  in  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the 
council  of  war  passed  on  the  previous  day,  Lieutenant  Couwen- 
hoven  departed  in  Derick  Smith’s  sloop  for  New  Amsterdam  with 
all  the  Marseping  Indians  and  forty  military. 

On  the  10th  Louis  the  Walloon  went  after  his  oxen,  which  had 
strayed  away.  A f ter  finding  them  in  the  rear  of  J urian  Westphalen’ s 
land,  he  was  set  upon  by  three  Indians,  who  sprang  up  out  of  the 
bush.  One  of  them  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow,  only  slightly 
wounding  him,  while  he,  with  a piece  of  palisade  he  had  in  his 
hand,  struck  the  Indian  on  his  breast,  so  that  he  staggered  back, 
and  before  he  recovered  himself  Louis  escaped  through  the  Kill. 
A party  was  immediately  sent  out  after  the  Indians,  but  they 
could  not  be  found. 

After  this  the  military  and  inhabitants  at  Wiltwyck  were  much 
disturbed  by  reports  sent  in  of  Indians  congregating  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  with  hostile  intentions.  But  they  proved  to 
be  without  foundation.  They  served  the  purpose,  however,  to  in- 
duce the  council  of  war  and  authorities  to  persist  in  compelling 
the  reluctant  and  dilatory  inhabitants  to  repair  the  fort  and  stock- 
ade. From  one  of  the  orders  on  that  subject,  it  appears  that  be- 
sides the  farmers  there  were  inhabitants  or  burghers  occupying 
thirty-four  lots  in  the  village,  who  were  ordered  to  repair  the  pali- 
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sacles  in  front  of  their  lots.  This  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  village  at  that  time,  showing  that  there  were  then  at 
least  thirty-four  houses  in  the  village,  besides  those  occupied  by 
farmers,  whose  number  is  believed  to  have  been  about  twenty. 

On  the  7th  of  November  a sloop  arrived  at  the  redoubt  with 
Peter  Wolf ertsen,  who  had  with  him  two  Christian  children,  which 
he  had  in  exchange  from  the  Esopus  Indians  for  a squaw  and  a 
girl. 

A Wappinger  sachem  and  one  of  his  Indians  was  also  on 
board.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  him  to  go  down  and  en- 
deavor to  procure  the  release  of  a female  Christian  captive  held  in 
custody  by  a squaw.  He  was  supplied  with  a bark  canoe  and  left, 
promising  to  return  in  six  or  seven  days.  The  Indian  returned 
with  the  Christian  female  on  the  13th  of  November  upon  Rut 
Jacobson’s  sloop,  for  which  he  was  satisfactorily  rewarded,  and  left. 

On  the  5th  of  November  an  Esopus  chief  had  agreed  with  Peter 
Couwenhoven,  on  board  the  sloop  in  the  Wappinger  Creek,  for 
the  return  of  all  the  Christian  prisoners  at  the  redoubt  within  ten 
days,  for  exchange,  and  a ten  days’  truce  was  agreed  upon.  On  the 
17th  the  captain-lieutenant  left  on  a short  visit  to  New  Amster- 
dam, taking  some  of  the  military  with  him,  leaving  about  sixty 
soldiers  in  Wiltwyck,  under  the  command  of  Sergeant  Christian 
•Niessen. 

On  the  1st  of  December  two  captive  Christian  children  were  re- 
turned. On  Monday  the  24tli  Sergeant  Niessen  assembled  the  sellout 
and  schepens  of  the  village,  and  handed  them  a letter  from  the 
director-general  and  council,  discharging  Swartwo.ut  as  schout  and 
appointing  Matthys  Capito  provisionally  in  his  place.  On  the 
28th  of  December  all  the  captives  were  returned  except  Parent 
Slecht’s  daughter.  She  had  married  a young  warrior,  and  chose 
to  remain  with  him.  The  tradition  is  that  years  afterward  she  and 
her  Indian  husband  settled  on  the  Esopus  Creek  in  Marbletown  ; 
he  was  called  Jan,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  left  any  de- 
scendants or  not. 

During  the  rest  of  the  winter  the  Indians  remained  quiet,  and 
in  March,  1664,  all  the  company's  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Wiltwyck.  The  militia  at  that  time  duly  organized  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Chambers  as  captain  and  Hendrick  Jochem 
Schoonmaker  as  lieutenant  numbered  about  one  hundred  able- 
bodied  men,  showing  a considerable  increase  since  the  massacre, 
when  it  numbered  only  sixty-nine. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1663,  Director-General  Stuyvesant, 
in  his  report  to  the  West  India  Company,  stated,  in  reference  to  the 
expedition  when  the  ..Indian  fort  was  taken,  that,  after  such  last 
attack,  the  Indians  had  not  more  than  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
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eight  effective  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  women,  and  a few  children 
remaining  ; that  through  fright  they  had  no  abiding  place,  and 
did  not  dare  to  erect  any  huts.  From  information  subsequently 
gathered,  that  estimate  was  undoubtedly  not  far,  if  any,  out  of 
the  way.  Of  course  this  refers  only  to  the  specific  band  of  sav- 
ages by  whom  the  attack  was  made. 

While  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  thus  existing  at  Wilt- 
wyck, the  director-general  and  the  council  at  New  Amsterdam 
were  annoyed  and  perplexed  by  claims  of  the  English  at  Hartford 
and  New  England  of  title  and  jurisdiction  over  Long  Island  and 
other  portions  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  It  is  not  the  province  of 
this  work  to  go  into  a detail  of  those  matters,  but  as  the  final  re- 
sult affected  Wiltwyck,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  them  generally. 
Those  claims  were  pressed  in  the  fall  of  1663.  The  situation  of 
affairs  then  greatly  alarmed  the  local  government  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Besides  the  war  which  was  being  waged  with  the  Indians 
about  Wiltwyck,  and  which  was  entailing  considerable  expense 
upon  the  Government,  the  company’s  territory  was  invaded  by 
Connecticut,  the  English  villages  were  in  revolt,  and  the  public 
treasury  was  exhausted.  Under  that  unfortunate  situation,  the 
burgomasters  and  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam  called  upon  the 
director-general  and  council  to  convoke  a convention  of  the  officers 
of  the  several  towns  and  colonies,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  provinces.  The  meeting  was  called,  but  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced  (November  1st)  that  only  delegates  from  the  lower 
towns,  including  part  of  Long  Island,  attended  ; Wiltwyck,  Fort 
Orange,  and  Rensselaer wyck  were  not  represented. 

This  convention  adopted  and  transmitted  a remonstrance  “ To 
the  noble,  great  and  respected  Lords  the  Directors  of  the  Priv- 
ileged West  India  Company  department  of  Amsterdam.”  The  re- 
monstrants set  forth  in  their  petition  that  the  people  had  been 
encouraged  to  leave  their  “ dearly  beloved  fatherland”  by  their 
promises  to  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  property  and 
lands  which  they  settled  and  occupied,  and  also  “ against  all  civil 
or  foreign  war,  usurpation,  and  open  force.”  And  to  this  end  they 
were  bound  “to  obtain  from  their  high  Mightinesses  the  Staats- 
General,  the  Supreme  Sovereign  commissions  and  patents,  in  due 
form  establishing  and  justifying  your  real  and  legitimate  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  province,  and  its  territory,  so  far  as  it  extended.” 
Then  the  States-General  could  have  acted  and  effected  a definite 
arrangement  and  division  of  their  respective  limits  with  England, 
and  their  rights  been  respected  ; they  then  proceed  to  allege  that 
ct  the  English  to  cloak  their  plans  now  object  that  there  is  no 
proof,  no  legal  commission  or  patent  from  their  High  Mightinesses, 
to  substantiate  and  justify  our  rights  and  claims  to  the  property  of 
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tills  province,  and  insinuate  that,  through  the  backwardness  of 
their  High  Mightinesses  to  grant  such  patent,  you  apparently  in- 
tended to  place  the  People  here  on  slippery  ice  ; giving  them  lands 
to  which  your  Honours  had  no  right  whatever.”  They  also  set 
forth  that  the  English  Government  have  granted  an  unlimited 
patent  and  commission,  which  they  enforce  according  to  their  own 
interpretation. 

Also  they  allude  to  the  then  existing  Esopus  Indian  war  and 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  attributing  it  as  “ occasioned  by 
the  premature  and  at  this  conjunction  totally  indefensible  reduc- 
tion of  the  soldiery  in  the  province,  at  a time  when  they  ought 
rather  to  have  been  increased  and  re-enforced.”  And  they  substan- 
tially demand  protection  in  their  persons,  property,  and  rights, 
and  a redress  of  their  grievances. 

During  the  winter  troubles  culminated.  The  English  continued 
their  demands  and  encroachments,  negotiations  progressed,  and 
one  after  another,  by  the  3d  of  March,  16G4,  the  Dutch  had  aban- 
doned every  point  their  enemies  had  assailed.  Connecticut  River 
and  Westchester  were  gone,  and  by  convention  concluded  that 
day,  Newtown,  Flushing,  Gemeco,  Heemstede,  and  Gravesend  were 
surrendered.  At  this  important  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince, ’when  apparently  everything,  including  titles  and  govern- 
mental authority,  were  at  loose  ends  and  uncertain,  the  authorities 
resorted  to,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
fully  recognized,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  On  the  19  th  day 
of  March,  1664,  the  lords  directors  and  council  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, at  the  request  of  the  burgomasters  and  schepens,  summoned 
a general  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  the  prov- 
ince, to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  province,  to  meet 
at  New  Amsterdam  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1664. 

On  the  3'lst  of  March,  1664,  an  election  was  held  in  the  village 
of  Wiltwyck  for  the  choice  of  two  delegates  to  such  assembly. 
Thomas  Chambers  and  Gysbert  Van  Imbroeck  were  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  votes.  Credentials  were  issued  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : 

u Whereas,  on  the  summons  of  the  Director  General  and  Coun- 
cil of  New  Netherland,  addressed  to  the  Sellout  and  commissaries 
here,  it  is  required  that  two  deputies  be  sent  from  our  village, 
Wiltwyck,  to  a General  assembly  in  form  of  a Landdach , the 
Schout and  commissaries  have  called  us,  the  undersigned  inhabi- 
tants of  Wiltwyck  together,  on  the  day  underwritten,  to  elect  from 
the  Commonalty  two  proper  persons  and  to  authorize  the  same  as 
deputies  to  the  said  assembly,  which  shall  be  on  the  10th  April 
next.  We  have  therefore  by  plurality  of  votes,  chosen  the  worthy 
persons  Thomas  Chambers  and  Gyesbert  Van  Imbroeck,  to  whom 
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we  hereby  give  full  power  and  authority  to  conclude  whatever  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal,  and  the  strengthening  of  this 
place,  and  also  to  jf  o whatsoever  shall  by  them  be  found  wise  in 
the  premises  ; promising  to  confirm  what  the  said  deputies  shall 
have  decided  in  the  premises  to  be  best  for  the  public  good,  under 
pain  of  punishment  as  Contra veners  to  which  end  we  have  sub- 
scribed these  with  our  own  hands.  Done  in  Wiltwyck  this  31st 
March,  1064.- ” It  bears  a number  of  signatures,  and  is  certified  by 
Matthias  Capito,  secretary. 

The  convention  met  at  New  Amsterdam  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1664,  and  there  were  delegates  in  attendance  from  New  Amster- 
dam, Rensselaer wy ck.  Fort  Orange,  Wiltwyck,  New  Haerlem, 
Staten  Island,  Brukelen,  Midwout,  Amersfoort,  New  Utrecht,  Bos- 
wyck,  and  Bergen.  Jeremias  Yan  Rensselaer  from  Rensselaer- 
wyck  was  selected  as  president. 

A long  communication  was  presented  to  the  assembly  from  the 
director-general.  lie  explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  supplies  ; 
that  the  West  India  Company  had  expended  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  guilders  over  and  above  the  receipts  from  customs, 
excise,  weigh  scales,  and  tithes.  A war  was  now  pending  with 
the  Indians,  and  he  wished  the  assembly  to  decide  whether  the 
war  should  be  continued  or  peace  made.  If  the  English  should 
summon  the  country  to  surrender,  what  should  be  done  l and  he 
proposed  a tax  on  mills  and  cattle.  The  convention  then,  after  re- 
fusing to  tax,  on  the  15th  adjourned  to  the  22d  of  April. 

Before  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  Holland,  showing  that  the  requests  contained  in  the 
remonstrance  hereinbefore  alluded  to,  as  forwarded  by  the  con- 
vention of  burgomasters  and  schepens,  had  been  complied  with  ; 
that  on  the  23d  of  January,  1664,  an  act,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  States-General,  had  been  issued,  declaring  that  the  West  India 
Company  was  empowered  by  its  original  charter  to  plant  colonies 
in  any  unoccupied  lands  in  America  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  as  well  on  the  north  as  on  the  south  sea,  and 
more  especially  in  New  Netherland,  and  confirming  the  boundaries 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  1650.  And  necessary  instructions  had 
been  given  to  the  ambassadors  at  the  British  court  for  their  action 
in  the  premises. 

The  directors  advised  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the 
Esopus  Indians  for  their  extermination,  and  sent  a military  force 
to  check  the  English. 

On  the  22d  of  April  this  assembly  reconvened,  and  the  des- 
patches from  Holland  were  laid  before  them.  The  assembly 
deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  revolted  villages,  as  ad- 
vised by  the  directors,  and  also  determined  that  a treaty  of  peace 
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should  at  once  be  concluded  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had 
already  sued  for  peace  through  friendly  sachems,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  province  rendered  it  desirable. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1664,  the  sachems  of  several  tribes,  includ- 
ing JSewaekenamo,  Onaghtiii,  and  Pourewagh,  chiefs  of  Esopus, 
assembled  at  the  council  chamber  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  with  the 
director-general  and  various  Dutch  officials,  including  Thomas 
Chambers,  of  Wiltwyck.  After  the  preliminaries  and  details  of 
the  treaty  were  talked  over  and  agreed  upon,  Sewackenamo,  one 
of  the  Esopus  chiefs,  arose,  and  several  times  invoking  liis  god, 
Baclitamo,  prayed  for  aid  to  conclude  a good  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  and  that  the  one  they  were  about  negotiating  should  be, 
like  the  stick  he  grasped  in  his  hand,  firmly  united  the  one  end  to 
the  other  ; that  all  the  neighboring  chiefs  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  peace,  and  that  the  Marseping  Indians  were  included.  He 
came,  with  his  brother  sachems,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Esopus 
Indians,  “ and  to  conclude  a Peace  as  firm  and  as  compact  as  his 
arms'5  (which  he  folded  together).  He  then  presented  his  right 
hand  to  the  director-general,  and  added  : “ What  I say  is  from  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  ; such  is  my  desire  and  that  of  all  niy  People.” 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  ratified,  and  signed  the  next  day, 
May  16th,  amid  general  rejoicing  and  salvos  of  artillery.  The  de- 
tails of  the  treaty  were  substantially  as  follows  : 

By  its  terms  all  that  had  passed  was  to  be  forgotten  and  for- 
given. The  land  already  given  to  the  Dutch  as  an  indemnity,  in- 
cluding the  two  forts  belonging  to  the  Indians,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Christians.  The  Indians  were  not  to  visit  the  village 
nor  any  remote  Dutch  settlement.  They  were  permitted  to  plant 
near  their  new  fort,  and  for  one  year  by  their  old  one.  The  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  by  right  of  conquest  were  to  belong  to 
the  Dutch.  The  Indians  were  not  thereafter  to  approach  the  place 
where  the  whites  were  engaged  in  any  agricultural  matters,  and  a 
violation  of  that  provision  would  subject  them  to  arrest.  They 
were  to  be  permitted  to  sell  meat  or  maize  at  the  Hondo ut  in 
parties  of  not  more  than  three  canoes  at  a time,  on  condition  that 
they  were  preceded  by  a flag  of  truce  to  give  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. In  any  case  of  murder  by  a Dutchman  of  an  Indian,  or 
the  reverse,  the  guilty  party  was  to  be  punished  as  a murderer, 
and  it  would  not  be  a cause  for  war.  All  damages  for  the  killing  of 
cattle  were  to  be  paid  for.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  delivery  of  a belt  of  wampum,  which  is  now  in  the  county 
clerk’s  office,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a correct  picture. 
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The  t era) ination,  of  the  war  gave  great  and  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  acknowledgment  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  a day  of  general  thanksgiving  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  province. 

Swartwout,  the  deposed  sellout,  having  solicited  pardon  from 
the  director-general,  was  reinstated  as  sellout  at  VViltwyck  on  the 
loth  of  February,  1(564.  In  the  succeeding  month  of  July,  how- 
ever, the  director-general  and  council  at  New  Amsterdam,  wishing 
to  have  a more  immediate  representative  of  the  A Vest  India  Com- 
pany at  Wiltwyck,  appointed  William  Beeckman  commissary  at 
Esopus  and  its  dependencies.  His  jurisdiction  extended  from  the 
Katskill,  where  that  of  Fort  Orange  terminated,  to  the  I)anskamer5 
a few  miles  above  the  Highlands,  which  was  the  northern  limit  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Fort  Amsterdam. 

The  English  had  for  some  time  enviously  viewed  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  America,  and  were  not  long  or  scrupulous  in  matur- 
ing plans  to  acquire  them  by  robbery.  Having  already,  through 
the  settlement  of  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  largely  curtailed  the 
Dutch  domain  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  also  acquired  juris- 
diction over  a large  part  of  Long  Island,  the  King  of  England,  on 
the  12th  day  of  March,  1664,  in  furtherance  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object,  granted  by  a royal  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany  a large  territory  in  America,  comprising  Long  Island 
and  all  islands  in  its  neighborhood,  and  all  the  lands  and  rivers 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware  Bay,  thus  including  the  whole  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

The  Duke  of  York  at  once  proceeded  to  measures  for  procuring 
possession  and  control  of  the  territory  thus  granted  to  him.  As 
lord  high  admiral  he  detached  four  ships  of  the  British  Navy  and 
sent  them,  with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  soldiers,  with 
their  officers,  to  conquer  and . take  jiossession  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and  was  designated  as  the  duke's  deputy-gov- 
ernor of  the  Dutch  possessions  when  reduced. 

As  soon  as  the  director-general  was  advised  of  the  approach  of 
this  hostile  expedition,  he  took  what  measures  he  could  for  the 
repair  of  the  fortifications  and  defences  of  the  city ; but  the  fleet 
were  very  near,  and  by  the  19th  of  August  were  below  the  Nar- 
rows in  Nyack  Bay.  On  the  26th  of  August  Colonel  Nicolls 
made  a formal  summons  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  accompanied 
by  a proclamation  that  all  who  would  submit  to  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment should  be  protected  by  his  Majesty’s  laws  and  justice,  and 
peaceably  enjoy  their  property.  Stuyvesant  was  determined  to 
tight  it  out  and  defend  to  the  bitter  end,  but  a large  portion  of 
the  citizens  and  council,  convinced  of  their  inability  to  defend  the 
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city,  insisted  on  a surrender.  In  fact,  tlie  city  was  in  no  sense  in 
a position  to  resist  an  attack.  A council  of  war  liad  reported  Fort 
Amsterdam  untenable  ; and  although,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
souls  in  Xew  Amsterdam,  there  were  not  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  regular  sol- 
diers. Stuyvesant  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  consent  to  a sur- 
render, and  relying  upon  the  assurance  of  Colonel  Nicolls’s  prom- 
ise to  deliver  back  the  city  and  fort  “ in  case  the  difference  of  the 
limits  of  this  Province  be  agreed  upon  betwixt  his  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land and  the  High  and  Mighty  Staats- General,”  Stuyvesant  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  agree  upon  articles  of  capitulation. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  27th  of  August,  1CG4, 
the  commissioners  on  both  sides  met  in  the  city,  and  arranged  the 
terms. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  promised  the  Dutch  security  in 
their  property,  customs  of  inheritance,  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
church  discipline  ; the  municipal  officers  to  continue  for  the  pres- 
ent unchanged,  and  the  town  to  be  allowed  to  choose  deputies,  with 
free  voices  in  all  public  affairs.  For  six  months  they  were  to  have 
free  intercourse  with  Holland,  and  public  records  were  to  be  re- 
spected and  protected. 

A copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  will  be  given  in  full  in 
the  appendix. 

Of  course  the  surrender  of  Fort  Orange  and  Wiltwyck  followed 
soon  after,  and  may,  in  fact,  he  considered  as  included  in  the  ca- 
pitulation. Immediately  after  the  Dutch  soldiers  at  ISTew  Amster- 
dam had  left  for  Holland,  Governor  ISTicolls  despatched  Colonel 
Cartwright,  with  his  command,  to  take  possession  of  those  places. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  September,  1664,  and  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  direct  to  Fort  Orange.  On  his  arrival  the  authorities  made 
no  resistance,  and  the  English  at  once  took  possession.  An  Eng- 
lish garrison,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Manning,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  fort,  which  was  named  Fort  Albany,  and  the 
name  of  the  settlement  was  also  changed  to  Albany,  after  the 
Scotch  title  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Wiltwyck,  the  soldiers  having,  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  all  been  withdrawn  to  ISTew  Amsterdam  on  ac- 
count of  the  English  invasion,  the  entire  community  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion  and  alarm.  The  civil  authority  was  abandoned, 
and  the  militia,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Chambers  and 
Lieutenant  Sclioonmaker,  on  the  1st  of  September  assumed  control 
of  the  place.  On  the  4th  of  September  the  court  met  in  extraor- 
dinary session,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  on  the  arrival  of 
the  English.  It  was  finally,  after  considerable  deliberation,  re- 
solved that,  upon  the  firing  of  a cannon,  the  militia  should  repair 
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to  the  guard-house  to  receive  orders  ; that  the  municipal  authori- 
ties should  proceed  and  hold  a conference  with  the  English  outside 
the  gates  ; that  the  military  should  also  in  the  interval  take  some 
precautionary  measures  against  any  possible  inimical  action  by  the 
Indians. 

Cartwright,  on  his  return  from  Albany,  landed  at  Esopus  the 
latter  part  of  September,  and  the  place  was  surrendered  without 
resistance,  Cartwright  taking  the  same  precaution,  as  at  Albany,  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants. 

The  Dutch  local  officers  were  continued  in  power.  A garrison 
of  regular  soldiers  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  fort,  under  Captain 
Brodhead.  This  Captain  Brodhead,  of  the  English  regular  army, 
came  over  with  his  command  in  the  expedition,  and  brought  his 
family  with  him  to  remain  in  this  country.  He  settled  here,  and 
became  a citizen  of  Esopus. 

Governor  Yicolls  followed  his  other  operations  with  friendly 
and  conciliatory  arrangements  and  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  occupation  and  possession  by  the  English  became  complete. 

Tims  was  fully  consummated  by  England,  through  their  sov- 
ereign and  the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  most  cowardly  and  dis- 
honest stealth  of  a neighboring  nation's  unprotected  territory  that 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  nation  on  the  globe. 
It  was  cowardly,  because  it  was  conceived  and  carried  out  secretly, 
and  every  possible  precaution  taken  to  keep  the  friendly  neighbor- 
ing nation,  owning  the  territory,  in  ignorance  of  their  intention. 
It  was  stealth,  because  the  Dutch  had  had  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion for  half  a century,  and  their  right  had  been,  during  that  entire 
period,  recognized  by  the  English  in  various  ways.  And  the  Dutch 
title,  by  discovery  and  possession,  was  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  which  England  had  held  and  insisted  on  as  valid  and  indis- 
putable in  regard  to  her  own  territories. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  SURRENDER  TO  THE  ENGLISH  IN  1664  TO  THE  SUR- 
RENDER TO  THE  DUTCH  IN  1673. 

KING  CHARLES  the  Second,  by  the  patent  issued  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  authorized  him  “ to  make,  or- 
dain and  establish  all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  directions,  instruc- 
tions, forms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy,  fit  and 
necessary  for  and  concerning  the  government  of  the  territories  and 
islands  aforesaid.  . . . And  the  same  at  all  times  hereafter  to  put 
in  execution,  abrogate,  revoke,  or  change.”  The  Duke  of  York 
thereupon  commissioned  Colonel  Richard  Nic-olls  . as  his  deputy 
“ to  perform  and  execute  all  and  every  the  powers  which  are  by 
the  said  letters  patent  granted.”  Nicolls,  however,  had  in  his 
articles  of  capitulation  conceded  special  privileges  to  the  Dutch,  of 
which  he  could  not  deprive  them. 

He  prepared  a code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  province,  and  summoned  deputies  from  Long  Island 
and  Westchester,  to  be  chosen  by  a majority  of  the  taxpayers,  to 
meet  at  Heemste.de  for  their  adoption.  At  the  meeting  of  the  del- 
egates, when  opposition  was  shown  or  change  proposed  to  any  part 
of  the  code,  as  submitted  by  Governor  Nicolls,  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  terms  of  his  credentials,  and  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  adopt  the  code  as  he  had  drawn  it,  or  ap- 
peal to  the  duke.  They  found,  therefore,  that  their  province  was 
to  register  the  orders  of  the  government,  not  to  deliberate. 

Iso  deputies  were  summoned  from  New  Amsterdam,  Esopus, 
Bergen,  or  Fort  Orange.  These  places  were  left  to  continue  for  the 
time  under  their  former  mode  of  government  and  customs. 

In  September,  1665,  Governor  Nicolls  visited  Kingston,  partly 
on  account  of  some  troubles  which  had  existed  the  previous  winter 
between  some  of  the  citizens  and  military,  but  chiefly  to  make 
arrangements  to  procure  the  release  of  more  land  from  the  Ind- 
ians. In  relation  to  the  government  of  the  place  he  made  no 
change,  except  to  place  Captain  Brodhead  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary as  a discreet  officer,  upon  whom  he  felt  that  he  could  rely  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  by  the  citizens.  The  commission 
issued  to  Captain  Brodhead  bore  date  September  15th,  1665,  and 
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the  authoritative  part  is  as  follows  : “I  do  constitute  and  appoint 
you,  the  said  Daniel  Brodhead,  chief  officer  of  the  militia  in  the 
Esopus.  You  are  to  take  care  and  use  your  utmost  diligence  for 
the  defence  of  the  place  and  People  against  any  attempts.  You 
are  constantly  to  keep  good  guard,  and  your  soldiers  in  good  order 
and  discipline,  according  to  the  rules  and  method  of  ward’ 

This  commission  was  speedily  supplemented  by  lengthy  in- 
structions containing  much  good  advice,  especially  in  respect  to 
the  citizens  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  instructions  are  too 
lengthy  for  insertion  here,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a brief 
summary. 

There  were  eight  specifications  : 

In  the  first  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  strict  order  and  discipline, 
and  not  permit  a soldier  to  judge  or  revenge  his  own  case. 

In  the  second  he  was  directed  to  keep  constant  guard  in  respect 
to  the  number  and  health  of  the  soldiers. 

Third,  to  provide  them  weekly  with  their  rations  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Fourth  (is  given  entire),  “ You  must  avoid  harshness  .of  words,, 
and  heat  of  passion,  seeking  rather  to  reconcile  differences,  than  to 
be  head  of  a party.  Preserve  yourself  single  and  indifferent  as  to 
justice  between  Soldiers  and  Burghers.  Give  not  too  easy  an  ear 
to  private  whisperers  and  insinuators,  which  may  overrule  your 
judgment,  and  beget  a prejudice  in  your  mind  against  the  Dutch. 
For  though  I am  not  apt  to  believe  they  have  a natural  affection 
for  the  English,  yet  without  ill  usage,  I do  not  find  them  so 
malicious  as  some  will  seek  to  persuade  you  they  are.” 

Fifth  enjoins  kind  treatment  of  Indians,  and  that  they  are  not 
to  come  in  the  town  with  “ arms  fixed.” 

Sixth  and  seventh  are  in  regard  to  looking  to  his  farm,  and  that 
he  and  the  soldiers  may  sow  and  reap  for  themselves. 

Eighth,  in  regard  to  accidental  matters,  he  is  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion. These  instructions  were  dated  the  23d  of  October,  1605. 
They  certainly  exhibit  sound  sense  and  judgment,  and  if  lived  up 
to  would  avoid  much  difficulty  and  trouble. 

No  other  change  in  the  government  w'as  made  by  Governor 
Nicolls.  The  municipal  officers  and  the  form  of  government  con- 
tinued the  same.  Captain  Chambers  wras  continued  in  command 
of  the  militia. 

Having  thus  arranged  matters  in  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  at  Esopus,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  ob- 
ject of  his  visit,  suggested  above,  to  procure  more  land  from  the 
natives.  In  regard  to  the  details  of  his  negotiation  we  have  no 
information,  and  they  are  of  no  moment.  The  result  is  registered 
in  a treaty  between  him  arid  the  “ sachems  and  People  called  the 
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Esopus  Indians,”  ratified  and  consummated  at  Fort  James  (New 
York)  on  tlie  Till  day  of  October,  1665,  the  original  of  which  is 
preserved  among  the  records  of  the  Ulster  county  clerk’s  office. 
It  provides  substantially  : (1)  That  no  act  of  hostility  be  committed 
on  either  part,  and  if  damage  is  done  by  either  party  full  satisfac- 
tion is  to  be  made  upon  demand.  (2)  Murder  to  be  punished  by 
death.  (3)  A convenient  house  is  to  be  built  without  the  village, 
where  the  Indians  can  lodge  and  leave  their  arms,  and  sell  or  buy 
what  they  please  from  the  Christians.  (4)  The  said  sachems  and 
their  subjects  grant,  alienate,  and  confirm  to  the  Duke  of  York  all 
their  right,  etc.,  to  a “ certain  parcel  of  land  lying  and  being  to 
the  West  and  Southwest  of  a certain  Creek  or  Elver,  called  by  the 
name  of  Kahanksen,  and  so  up  to  the  head  thereof,  where  the  old 
fort  was,  and  so  with  a direct  line  from  thence  through  the  woods 
and  across  the  meadows  to  the  (Treat  Hill,  lying  and  being  to  the 
West  or  Southwest,  which  Great  hill  is  to  be  the  true  West  or 
Southwest  bounds  of  the  said  lands.  And  the  said  creek  called 
Kahanksen  the  North  or  Northeast  bounds  of  the  said  lands  liere- 
inmentioned.  . . . 

“ In  token  of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  the  aforesaid  Sachems 
do  deliver  two  small  sticks  ; and  in  confirmation  thereof,  do  deliver 
two  more  small  sticks  to  the  said  Kichard  Nicolls.  And  in  the 
name  of  the  Indians  their  subjects,  and  of  the  subjects  do  deliver 
two  other  round,  small  sticks  in  token  of  their  assent  to  the  said 
agreement.  And  the  said  Kichard  Nicolls  does  deliver  to  their 
Sachems  three  laced  red  coats  and  then  the  treaty  further  de- 
clares “ that  all  past  injuries  are  buried  and  forgotten  on  both 
sides.”  The  sachems  also  agreed  “to  come  once  every  year  and 
bring  some  of -their  young  People,  to  acknowledge  every  part  of 
this  agreement  in  the  Sopes  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  kept  in  per- 
pet  ual  memory.  ’ 5 

The  consummation  of  this  agreement  enabled  Governor  Nicolls 
to  offer  flattering  inducements  for  the  settlement  of  farmers  in  the 
territory.  He  issued  circulars  for  that  purpose,  designating  the 
lands  offered  as  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  or  adjoin- 
ing the  Sopes  ; adding  that  he  had  “ purchased  all  the  Sopes  land, 
which  is  now  ready  for  cultivation,  being  clear  ground.” 

Unfortunately,  Captain  Brodhead  did  not  heed,  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  wise  counsel  of  Nicolls,  but  acted  with  his  com- 
mand in  such  manner  as  greatly  to  exasperate  the  Dutch,  and  in- 
crease the  ill-feeling  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiery.  His 
conduct,  instead  of  being  conciliatory,  was  harsh  and  oppressive, 
and  he  countenanced  the  same  line  of  action  in  his  command.  For 
the  slightest  offence  by  a citizen  or  burgher  a committal  to  the 
guard- house  was  the  punishment.  A Dutch  burgher,  who  insisted 
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upon  keeping  Christmas  in  the  Dutch  style  in  preference  to  the 
English,  was  punished  by  imprisonment.  For  some  slight  cause 
he  quarrelled  with  Slecht,  the  village  brewer,  and  one  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  militia,  and  ordered  him  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The 
villagers  were  thereby  aroused,  and  rushed  to  arms  and  demanded 
his  release.  Brodhead  called  out  some  of  his  soldiers,  and  ordered 
the  people  to  disperse  ; they  refused.  The  magistrates  then  de- 
manded that  the  prisoner  should  be  brought  before  them  for  trial. 
That  he  refused  to  do.  After  a long  parley  over  the  matter,  the 
people  were  quieted  and  dispersed,  under  an  agreement  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  submitted  to  Governor  Kicolls. 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  and  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  was  the  killing  of  Hendrick  Cornellisen,  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers, by  one  of  Brodhead’ s soldiers,  William  Fisher. 

Governor  Nicolls  was  notified  of  these  difficulties,  and  redress 
demanded  by  the  citizens.  The  governor  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1667,  appointed  a commission,  consisting  of  three  persons — Counsel- 
lors Heed  ham  and  Delavall  and  Justice  Van  E ven — and  directed 
them  “ to  go  to  Esopus  and  hear,  receive  and  determine  such  and 
so  many  complaints  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  or  of  moment, 
and  to  pass  sentence  of  imprisonment,  fine,  correction  or  suspen- 
sion of  office  against  such  who  shall  be  found  guilty.”  Such  was 
their  commission  for  the  public  gaze.  He  supplemented  the  com- 
mission, however,  with  private  instructions,  guarded  in  tone,  it  is 
true,  but  intimating  very  plainly  what  were  his  private  opinions 
and  wishes. 

He  advised  them  to  “ take  up  the  Fisher  murder  case  first,  and 
hear  the  evidence  patiently,  and  if  no  more  notorious  circumstance 
appears  in  full  evidence  against  Fisher  than  is  already  alleged,  you 
will  conclude  him  guilty  of  Manslaughter.  If  it  appears  that  the 
Dutchman  ran  upon  the  sword  to  assault  Fisher,  I conceive  it  may 
have  happened  in  his  own  defence.” 

“ When  you  examine  the  rising  in  arms,  begin  with  the  first 
occasion,  and  you  will  find  that  Brodhead  did  only  offer  to  fling 
a dish  at  the  Brewer,  but  did  not ; that  he  offered  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  neither  did  nor  could  ; you  will  also  find  that  the 
Brewer  presently  ran  in  upon  him,  made  the  assault,  gave  the  first- 
blow,  after  which  many  abuses  followed  ; upon  which  beginning 
of  the  quarrel,  you  are  to  declare  that  the  King’s  officer  is  not  of 
so  mean  a quality  to  be  struck  by  a Burgher,  and  further  enlarge 
the  discourse  as  you  shall  find  fit.  ” 

“ Having  proceeded  thus  far  you  are  to  call  the  chief  and  others 
the  most  violent  actors,  and  promoters  of  the  riot  before  you.  In 
the  first  place,  open  the  case  of  rising  in  arms  against  an  estab- 
lished Garrison  of  his  Majesty,  which  unlawful  assembly  of  armed 
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men  is  no  less  than  Treason.  Yon  are  to  admit  of  no  reasonings 
or  pretences  for  tlieir  so  doing.  . . . And  according  to  the  evi- 
dence brought  in  against  them,  who  appeared  the  most  notori- 
ous, reducing  the  number  to  a few,  not  exceeding  six,  you  may 
conclude  them  by  sentence  in  writing  to  be  guilty  of  a treasonable 
and  malicious  riot,  that  you  remit  the  final  punishment  to  me 
and  he  then  further  directed  that  they  be  brought  down  to  him, 
the  governor,  as  prisoners. 

The  instructions  further  stated  that  they  would  find  that  Brod- 
liead  had  disobeyed  his  (the  governor’s)  instructions  several  times, 
and  they  would  do  well  to  suspend  him  for  that  fault  alone,  and 
thus  avoid  any  examination  in  the  other  complaints  ; and  then 
they  “could  easily  answer  the  number  of  complaints  that  Brod- 
head had  part  of  his  punishment  already,  the  rest  will  be  commit- 
ted to  me”  (the  governor). 

Another  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  instructions  was 
“ not  to  discourage  the  soldiers  too  much  in  public,  lest  the  Boors 
insult  over  them.  Appear  favorable  to  the  most  of  the  Boors,  but 
severe  against  the  principal  Incendiaries.” 

Also,  “Albert  Heymans  and  Anthony  I).  Elba  have  spoken 
most  malicious  words,  and  I look  upon  them  as  great  incendiaries 
and  disaffected  persons  ; if  their  words  be  proved  they  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  live  in  this  government ; if  they  have  been  actors  in  the 
late  riot,  pitch  upon  them  two  for  ringleaders,  and  give  order  to 
inventory  and  secure  their  estates  by  the  Sellout  and  Commis- 
saries.” 

They  were  further  directed  not  to  have  a jury,  and  to  admit 
very  few  into  the  room  where  they  sat. 

At  the  trial  or  examination  held  by  the  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Yicolls,  under  special  instructions  in  regard  to  their 
finding,  as  has  been  stated,  the  complaints  stated  substantially 
that  since  the  departure  of  Governor  Mcolls  the  complainants  had 
suffered  too  much  injury  and  violence,  not  only  from  the  soldiers  in 
general,  but  from  Captain  Brodhead  in  particular,  who,  they  say, 
ought  to  have  punished  the  wrongs  done  by  the  soldiers.  The 
complaint  then  proceeded  in  the  recital  of  a large  number  of 
grievances  wdiich  in  these  days  would  clearly,  in  public  estimation, 
justify  a rising  and  arming  in  self-defence. 

Cornells  Barentsen  Sleclit  wars  beaten  in  his  own  house  by 
George  Porter,  a soldier,  and  also  by  Captain  Brodhead  and  by 
other  soldiers,  and  forced  to  prison. 

Captain  Brodhead  afterward  beat  Tjerck  Clausen  without  any 
reason,  and  brought  him  to  prison.  Afterward,  in  giving  testi- 
mony before  the  commission,  Tjerck  Clausen  said  the  reason  why 
Captain  Brodhead  abused  him  was  because  he  “'would  keep 
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Christmas  Day  on  the  day  customary  with  the  Dutch,  and  not  on 
the  day  according  to  the  English  observation.”  Captain  Brod- 
liead  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Another  allegation  was  substantially  that  Captain  Brodhead 
came  to  the  house  of  Louis  Du  Bois,  took  an  anchor  of  brandy, 
and  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  because  Du  Bois  refused  him  brandy 
without  payment ; and  he  forced  Du  Bois  to  give  him  brandy. 
When  Du  Bois’s  wife  went  to  Brodhead1  s house  for  the  money,  he 
drove  her  with  a knife  out  of  the  house.  Louis  Du  Bois,  in  his  tes- 
timony on  these  charges,  said  that  Captain  Brodhead  used  his 
best  endeavor  to  shew  his  anchor  of  wine  when  he  threw  it  down, 
but  could  not,  and  yet  he  lost  none  of  the  drink.  Mrs.  Du  Bois  tes- 
tified that  Captain  Brodhead  had  a knife  in  Ills  hand  when  she 
demanded  the  money  he  owed  her,  and  he  told  her  that  if  she  were 
not  with  child  he  would  cut  her,  and  called  her  many  bad  names. 
No  counter-evidence  seems  to  have  been  given. 

It  was  also  alleged,  on  New  Year’s  Day  Walran  Dumont  had 
some  friends  and  neighbors  to  eat  with  him  in  his  own  house, 
whereupon  Captain  Brodhead,  coming  in,  treated  Walran  very 
badly,  and  took  the  wife  of  Harman  Hendricks  from  thence  to 
prison  in  the  guards. 

Upon  this  charge  Walran  Dumont  testified  that  last  New 
Year's  Day  he  had  some  friends  at  his  house,  and  Captain  Brod- 
head quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  Harman  Hendricks,  and  threw 
a glass  of  beer  in  her  face,  and  called  her  many  bad  names,  and 
earned  her  to  the  guard  a prisoner.  Captain  Chambers  confirmed 
that  evidence.  Brodhead  admitted  it,  but  said  Harman’s  wife 
called  his  sister  a whore,  which  caused  the  quarrel. 

A number  of  allegations  are  entered  in  the  complaints  against 
individual  soldiery  for  beating  and  misusing  citizens,  some  wan- 
tonly and  without ' cause,  others  when  the  citizens  were  protecting 
their  property  from  being*  carried  away  and  stolen,  concerning 
which  no  investigation  was  had.  The  burghers  admitted  that  they 
had  assembled  and  armed  themselves,  demanding  the  release  of 
Sergeant  Slecht. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  register  of  the  town  court : 

“The  wife  of  Cornelis  Barentsen  Sleglit  and  her  daughter  com- 
plained to  the  Court,  that  Captain  Brodhead  had  grievously  cut, 
beat,  and  w*ounded  Cornelius  Barentsen,  her  husband,  in  his  own 
house,  and  that  he  had  also  committed  his  body,  close  confined,  to 
the  guard,  and  would  not  release  him.” 

“ Upon  which  the  court  ordered,  that  the  Court’s  Messenger 
should  be  sent  to  request  Captain  Brodhead  to  come  to  the  court, 
and  the  said  messenger  received  the  following  answer  ; that  if 
the  commissary  would  speak  with  him,  they  might  come  to  him. 
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Then  the  Burghers  being  in  arms  the  court  endeavored  what  in 
them  lay  to  prevent  any  further  danger,  and  thereupon  ordered 
Captain  Chambers  and  Evert  Eels  to  desire  Capt  Brodhead  to 
release  the  said  Burgher  from  the  guard,  and  if  the  said  Cor- 
nells Barentsen  had  in  any  wise  offended  him,  he  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  Governor’s  order,  complain  to  the  magistrates,  who 
avou Id  see  that  he  make  satisfaction,  or  be  punished  according  to 
the  merit  of  his  crimes.  But  when  the  two  said  commissaries  had 
delivered  the  message  to  Captain  Brodhead,  he  made  them  this 
answer,  that  he  would  keep  the  said  Cornelis  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  ana  if  they  would  fetch  him,  he  would  be  ready  to  wait 
for  them.” 

“ The  court  also  used  many  arguments  to  the  Burghers,  when 
they  were  in  arms,  to  go  quietly  home  to  their  houses,  and  went 
personally  themselves  to  persuade  them,  that  they  should  not  do 
anything  against  the  Military,  but  told  them  they  would  address 
their  cause  to  the  Hon.  Governor. 

“ Then  the  Burghers  told  them,  the  Magistrates,  that  Capt 
Brodhead  and  some  of  the  Soldiers  had.  many  times  threatened  to 
burn  the  town,  and  that,  with  oilier  reasons,  moved  them  to  appear 
in  their  arms,  and  therefore  they  requested  to  be  empowered  by 
their  Magistrates  to  continue  in  their  arms.  But  the  said  Magis- 
trates utterly  denied  the  same. 

THE  BURGHERS  GIVE  THEIR  REASONS. 

“We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Esopus,  do  certify  and  acknowledge,  that  on  the  4th  day 
of  February  last,  upon  the  doleful  cry  and  lamentation  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Cornelis  Barentsen  Slecht,  that  their  father  was  miserably 
beaten  and  wounded  by  Capt  Brodhead,  and  that  another  per- 
son, And rias  Peiterson  Van  Leuven,  was  killed  in  the  brewhouse, 
at  which  action  some  of  us  being  eye  witnesses,  we  gathered  to- 
gether in  an  assembly  at  the  first,  and  through  the  threatening  of 
the  millitia,  formerly,  to  burn  up  the  town,  and  through  their 
beating  their  drum,  and  their  further  saying  they  would  burn  the 
town,  and  that  was  therein  the  aforesaid  motives  and  reasons 
moved  us,  that  every  one  of  us,  without  order  of  Burger  or  officer, 
did  take  our  weapons  in  hand,  not  knowing,  otherwise,  but  this 
might  be  the  beginning  or  forerunnemof  the  utter  ruin  of  the  town 
by  the  Militia,  and  that  they  would  do  with  us  what  they  pleased, 
as  they  had  done  with  several  persons  since  the  Governor  went 
from  hence,  as  is  particularly  mentioned  in  our  remonstrance  to 
his  Honor  dated  this  28th  April  1GG7  in  the  town  of  Wiltwyck. 

“ Tjerck  Clausen  I)e  Witt,  Peter  Helibrantzen,  Cornelius  Ffinch- 
ard,  Peter  Arienson,  John  Williamzen,  Com.  Hoghbome,  Lambert 
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Rubertson,  Hendrick  Marten  sen,  John  Jacobs  Burhans,  Gerrat 
Ffowker,  Ard  Martinsen,  Hens.  Arianson,  Tunis  Jacobson,  Paulus 
Paulsen,  Wulrav  Demont,  Andries  Peterson,  Claus  Clauson,  Ffranc 
La  Clieir,  Arian  Geritson,  Ffredr.  Peterson,  John  Lodrnan,  Yrian 
W estfall,  Derick  Hendrickson,  Thomas  Harmonzen,  John  Cor- 
nelmsen,  Thom.  Van  Marken,  Barnard  Holstein,  John  Hendrix, 
Jan  Jansen,  Rodolph  Hendricks,  Albert  Jansen,  Y.  Steen  wvck, 
John  Barntson,  John  Adrianson,  Adrian  Hubertsen.” 

The  commission  sat  three  days  at  Esopus.  Captain  Brodhead, 
admitting  the  charges  brought  against  him,  was  suspended  from 
his  command.  Sergeant  Beresford  succeeded  him.  The  burghers, 
in  their  defence,  ‘justified  their  resort  to  arms  on  the  ground  that 
Brodhead  had  imprisoned  their  sergeant,  and  the  soldiers  had 
threatened  to  burn  the  town. 

Four  of  the  alleged  movers  of  the  insurrection — Antonio  d’  Elba, 
Albert  Hermans,  Arent  Albertson,  and  Cornells  Barentsen — were 
found  guilty  of  a rebellious  and  mutinous  riot,  and  were  taken  to 
Yew  York  for  sentence.  Nicolls,  by  advice  of  his  council,  on  the 
3d  of  May  sentenced  Heymans  to  be  banished  for  life  out  of  the 
government,  and  the  others  for  shorter  terms  out  of  Esopus, 
Albany,  and  Yew  York.  All  these  sentences  of  the  burghers  were 
subsequently  modified,  and  the  offenders  returned  to  Esopus. 
Fisher,  the  soldier  who  killed  Cornelissen,  was  acquitted  as  having 
acted  in  self-defence. 

The  report  or  finding  of  the  commission  shows  that  the  matter 
was  all  prejudged  under  the  secret  instructions  ; that  the  commis- 
sioners were  the  tools  of  the  governor,  to  carry  out  his  private 
orders,  and  not  be  governed  by  the  merits  or  evidence  in  the  case. 

This  matter  is  referred  to  in  historical  books  as  the  u mutiny 
at  Esopus .”  Mutiny  is  resistance  *to  the  exercise  of  lawful  power. 
If  an  officer  invades  the  house  of  a subordinate  to  steal,  com- 
mit an  assault  or  a trespass,  resistance  is  not  mutiny ; and  much 
more,  the  moment  a military  officer  or  soldier  steps  outside 
of  Ills  military  calling  and  wilfully  commits  an  assault  or  a 
trespass  against  a citizen,  or  unlawfully  deprives  him  of  his  lib- 
erty, the  military  character  or  privilege  is  at  once  doffed  and 
thrown  aside,  and  resistance  is  not  mutiny.  It  was  justifiable  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  and  oppression — an  outburst  of  the  same  spirit 
which  subsequently  threw  off  the  oppressor’s  yoke  in  1776,  and 
carried  this  country  triumphantly  through  the  Revolution. 

Captain  Brodhead,  on  the  14th  of  July,  less  than  three  months 
after  his  suspension,  died  at  Esopus,  leaving  his  widow  and  three 
sons — Daniel,  Charles,  and  Richard — him  surviving. 

In  the  mean  time,  war  had  broken  out  and  was  raging  bitterly, 
especially  on  the  ocean,  between  England  and  Holland,  having 
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been  instigated  by  English  capture  and  retention  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands. Communication  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies.  Nicolls  had  been  suffering  great  appre- 
hension and  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  upon  New  York,  and 
made  preparations  for  its  resistance,  and  was  much  relieved  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. By  that  treaty  of  peace,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
concluded  the  21st  of  July,  1067,  the  Dutch  government  formally 
relinquished  the  province  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  English. 
Governor  Stuvvesant  was  at  that  time  in  Holland  settling  his  mat- 
ters with  the  West  India  Company.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
he  went  over  to  England,  and  through  his  application  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  subsequent  petition  to  King  Charles  in  council,  he 
procured  a grant  to  the  Dutch  of  a temporary  permission  freely  to 
trade  with  New  York  for  seven  years  with  their  ships  only.  He 
then  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
This  order  was  in  force  but  a short  time,  and  was  formally  revoked 
by  the  king  and  Privy  Council,  November  18th,  1668. 

Governor  Nicolls  had  for  some  time  desired  to  be  relieved  of  his 
office,  and  made  applications  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Duke  of  York  finally,  early  in  1668,  sent  Colonel 
Francis  Lovelace  to  relieve  him.  But  Lovelace,  on  his  arrival  at 
New  York,  did  not  at  once  assume  the  governorship,  but  spent 
some  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
August,  1668,  Nicolls  formally  transferred  his  command  to  his 
successor,  Colonel  Lovelace,  and  on  the  28th  embarked  for 
Europe. 

Soon  after  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  on  the  5th  of 
September,  Governor  Lovelace  proceeded  to  the  Esopus  to  attend 
personally  to  the  regulation  and  settlement  of  some  matters  there, 
and  to  become  conversant  with  its  situation  and  its  needs.  On  his 
arrival  at  Esopus,  he  ordered  Sergeant  Beresford,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, to  arrange  for  the  discharge  of  the  garrison,  and  leave  its 
duty  to  be  performed  by  the  burghers.  As  an  inducement  for  the 
soldiers  attached  to  the  garrison  to  remain  and  become  citizens,  he 
promised  them  liberal  grants  of  land.  With  a view  of  carrying  out 
such  inducements,  he  gave  instructions  to  Henry  Pawling  to  lay 
out  lots  further  inland  for  the  new  and  additional  settlement. 
He  then  returned  to  New  York. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1669,  at  a council  before  Governor 
Lovelace,  it  was  ordered  that  the  garrison  at  Esopus  be  disbanded 
and  dismissed  of  their  military  employment.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  a commission,  consisting  of  Ralph.  Whitfield  as  president, 
and  Captain  John  Manning,  Captain  Jacques  Cortelyou,  Captain 
Thomas  Chambers,  William  Beeekman,  sellout,  Henry  Pawling, 
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and  Christopher  Berrisford,  go  up  to  Esopus  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  that  place  and  “ of  the  New  Dorp.” 

This  commission  commenced  their  sessions  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1669,  and  closed  their  labors  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
During  their  session  they  passed  a number  of  ordinances  in  rela- 
tion to  Esopus,  By  one  of  the  ordinances,  they  “do  hereby 
strictly  order  and  enjoin  that  no  person  do  utter  or  sell  any  grain 
whatsoever,  to  be  transported  from  Kingston,  Hurley,  and  Marble- 
town,  but  such  as  shall  be  well  cleansed  and  unmingled  with 
other,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture”  of  one  third  thereof — one  third  for- 
feited to  go  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
third  to  the  sellout  and  commissaries.  On  the  29th  of  September 
they  made  a further  ordinance  for  the  more  effectual  enforcement 
of  the  preceding  one,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  offi- 
cer to  measure  the  corn  intended  for  transportation,  and  not 
to  suffer  the  transportation  of  any  which  is  not  “ truly  merchant- 
able.” 

On  the  23d  of  September  they  made  another  ordinance  requir- 
ing the  sellout  and  commissaries  to  drain  the  “ swampish  or  morass 
ground  lying  and  adjoining  to  the  said  town” — Kingston — “ by  the 
last  day  of  November  next  ensuing,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  one 
hundred  Skipples  of  wheat  to  his  Majesty.” 

On  the  same  day  they  passed  another  ordinance,  by. which  the 
sellout  and  commissaries  were  strictly  enjoined  to  repair  “the  Domi- 
nie’s house  or  town  house  in  Kingston,  which  now  grows  ruin- 
ous, to  prevent  further  damage,  it  being  of  absolute  necessity  to 
keep  that  house  in  good  repair,  in  regard  to  the  frequent  use  of  it, 
both  for  religious  duties  and  civil  affairs.  ” 

“ Which  reparation  being  for  the  public  good,  ought  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  public  charge.  ” And  they  authorized  the  amount  to 
be  levied  on  the  town  of  Kingston.  By  another  ordinance  passed 
on  the  same  day,  they  “ strictly  enjoin  all  persons  not  to  utter  or 
sell,  to  any  Indian  or  Indians,  such  quantities  of  strong  liquors  as 
shall  make  them  drunk,  upon  the  penalties  following” — for  the  first 
offence,  five  pounds  ; for  the  second  offence,  ten  pounds  ; and  for 
the  third  offence,  banishment  out  of  the  town  : two  thirds  of  the 
penalty  to  go  to  the  poor  and  one  third  to  the  sellout. 

Another  ordinance  designated  Thomas  Chambers  as  surveyor- 
general  of  highways  and  common  roads  in  the  three  towns,  King- 
ston, Hurley,  and  Marbletown,  with  power  to  fine  the  sellouts  and 
commissaries  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  keeping  the  roads  in  order. 

On  the  25th  of  September  they  passed  an  ordinance  changing 
the  name  of  the  town  from  Sopus  and  Wiltwyek  to  Kingston  ; also 
directed  the  sellout  and  commissaries  of  Kingston  to  have  two  men 
constantly  on  duty  keeping  watch  at  the  redoubt,  at  the  charge  of 
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Kingston,  and  enjoining  tliem  well  and  sufficiently  to  repair  the 
said  redoubt  within  six  weeks  after  date  of  order. 

The  commissioners  located  the  sites  for  the  two  new  villages. 
The  farther  one  they  called  Marbletown,  from  the  character  of  the 
stone  abounding  there  ; and  the  nearer  one,  having  been  heretofore 
frequently  referred  to  as  “ New  Dorp,”  they  called  Hurley,  after 
the  home  of  Lovelace’s  ancestry  on  the  Thames.  The  change  of 
the  name  of  Esopus  and  Wiltwyck  to  Kingston,  as  before  stated, 
was  in  further  compliment,  it  is  said,  to  Governor  Lovelace,  whose 
mother’s  family  had  a seat  at  Kingston  L’Isle,  near  Wantage,  in 
Berkshire. 

Separate  lots  in  the  two  new  villages  were  to  be  allotted  to  the 
disbanded  soldiers.  A tract  of  land  at  Marbletown  was  allotted  to 
Ann,  the  widow  of  Captain  Brodhead,  by  special  direction  of  the 
governor,  u in  regard  to  her  great  charge,  and  her  being  a commis- 
sioned officer  s widow.” 

The  commissioners,  making  arrangements  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  that  locality,  abrogated  tlie  Dutch  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  proclaimed  them  subject  to  the  “ Duke’s  Laws.” 

The  commissioners  appointed  Christopher  Beresford  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Hurley  and  Marbletown,  and  Henry  Pawling  officer 
over  the  Indians.  Louis  Du  Bois  and  Albert  Heymans  were  ap- 
pointed overseers  for  Hurley,  John  Biggs  and  Frederick  Hussey 
for  Marbletown,  and  Thomas  Chambers  and  William  Beeckman  for 
Kingston. 

The  u Duke’s  Laws”  above  referred  to  are  those  which  were 
submitted  by  Governor  Nicolls  in  the  early  part  of  his  administra- 
tion to  delegates  of  the  several  precincts  on  Long  Island,  and  pro- 
mulgated for  the  government  of  that  portion  of  the  province. 

As  they  were  at  this  time  extended  over  this  section  of  the 
province,  iLi&  proper  that  they  should  be  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to  here.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  give  more 
than  a general  analysis  of  their  provisions,  so  that  the  reader  may 
understand  their  nature  and  character. 

The  code  provided  for  a court  of  assizes,  which  was  to  meet 
once  a year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  governor  and  council, 
however,  might,  in  capital  cases,  issue  commissions  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  their  trial. 

It  provided  also  for  inferior  courts  of  sessions  to  be  held  three 
times  a year  in  each  riding.  Those  courts  were  to  be  composed  of 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  which  any  counsellor  might 
preside. 

It  provided  for  trials  by  jurymen,  not  to  exceed  seven  in  num- 
ber, except  in  capital  cases  ; also  for  arbitration  in  small  cases  be- 
tween neighbors. 
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In  cases  not  specially  provided  for,  the  sessions  were  to  remit 
them  to  the  next  assizes,  where  equity  cases  were  to  be  disposed  of 
and  punishment  awarded,  “ according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bench,  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.” 

There  was  to  be  a local  court  in  each  town  for  the  trial  of  all 
causes  involving  less  than  five  pounds,  to  be  held  by  the  constable 
and  six  overseers  ; an  appeal  to  be  had  therefrom  to  the  sessions. 

Eight  overseers  were  to  be  chosen  for  each  town  by  a majority 
of  freeholders.  Four  of  these  overseers  retired  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  and  from  them  a constable  was  to  be  annually  chosen  on  the 
1st  or  2d  of  April  by  the  freeholders,  and  he  was  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  justices  of  the  next  sessions.  The  constable  and  overseers 
were  vested  with  power  to  make  local  ordinances  in  the  several 
towns. 

A high  sheriff  was  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  governor, 
and  also  an  under-sheriff  in  each  riding.  Justices  of  the  peace  to 
hold  office  during  pleasure.  The  governor  and  council  had  power 
to  remove  any  officer  for  cause. 

They  provided  for  assessment  and  taxation,  and  made  provision 
for  the  collection  of  the  assessments  and  taxes. 

The  tenure  of  lands  was  to  be  under  the  Duke  of  York.  All 
persons  were  required  to  bring  in  their  old  grants,  and  take  out 
new  patents  from  the  governor.  Yo  purchase  of  lands  from  the 
Indians  was  to  be  valid  without  leave  of  the  governor,  and  satis- 
faction before  him  acknowledged  by  the  Indian  owner. 

Barter  with  Indians  in  fire-arms,  ammunition,  strong  liquors, 
or  furs,  was  not  allowed  without  the  governors  license. 

Yo  preference  given  to  any  particular  religious  denomination. 
The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  retained  its  ancient  ecclesiastical 
system. 

Slavery  was  recognized,  but  slaves  were  to  be  protected  from 
abuse. 

All  males  over  sixteen  years  old,  except  certain  persons  specially 
exempt,  were  subject  to  military  duty  and  to  be  enrolled,  but  not 
obliged  to  bear  arms  beyond  the  limits  of  the  government. 

Every  town  was  to  provide  a pair  of  stocks  and  a pound,  and  a 
pillory  was  to  be  erected  in  each  place  where  the  courts  of  sessions 
were  held. 

The  commissioners  before  mentioned,  although  they  had  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  new  villages  and 
for  the  division  of  the  land,  had  not  made  out  or  perfected  the 
actual  allotment  or  grants  of  land  among  those  entitled.  For  that 
reason,  early  in  the  following  spring,  in  March,  1670,  upon  the 
opening  of  navigation,  the  governor  commissioned  his  brother, 
Captain  Dudley  Lovelace,  Jacques  Cortelyou,  William  Beeckman, 
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Christopher  Beresford,  and  Henry  Pawling,  to  proceed  to  King- 
ston, establish  the  boundaries  of  the  new  towns,  and  lay  out  and 
deline  the  lots  in  the  new  villages,  and  make  the  necessary  allot- 
ments and  grants  thereof. 

The  commissioners  met  at  Kingston  on  the  30th  of  March,  1670, 
and  after  organizing  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Lovelace  as 
their  president,  immediately  proceeded  to  business.  They  desig- 
nated the  boundary  lines  of  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Marbletown, 
and  Hurley  ; divided  the  lands  selected  for  settlement  into  parcels 
of  two  and  a half  acres  each,  distributed  them  among  the  soldiers 
by  lot,  and  gave  the  necessary  grants  therefor.  By  a special  pro- 
vision in  each  one  of  the  conveyances,  the  lands  were  to  be  for- 
feited and  the  title  revert  to  the  duke  unless  the  lot  was  built 
upon  and  occupied  within  two  years,  and  the  lands  were  inalien- 
able for  three  years.  After  disposing  of  the  land  matters,  the  com- 
mission established  and  promulgated  various  local  regulations, 
completed  their  business  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  and  ad- 
journed. 

The  said  commissioners  also,  during  those  sessions,  made  ar- 
rangements for  file  survey  and  division  of  about  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  part  in  Marbletown  and  part  in  Hurley,  into  thirty- 
acre  lots  for  tillage  and  farming  purposes. 

The  lots,  laid  out  and  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  were 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  present  Marbletown  stage  road.  It  is 
said  that,  within  two  years  after  such  distribution,  the  village  of 
Marbletown  contained  about  fifty  houses,  mostly  log-houses.  Dur- 
ing the  troublesome  and  dangerous  times  connected  with  the  first 
settlements,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  require  settlers 
to  locate  as  compactly  as  possible.  But  as  dangers  lessened,  the 
village  dwellings  were  abandoned  by  the  farmers  for  the  more  con- 
venient occupation  of  their  farms.  When  there  was  no  immediate 
call  for  a village,  or  general  business  to  justify  it,  the  temporary 
and  inexpensive  dwellings  became  deserted  and  dwindled  away. 
That  was  the  case  with  Marbletown.  There  is  nothing  now  left 
there  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  such  settlement. 

In  1671  such  movements  were  made  by  the  French  in  Canada, 
together  with  suspicious  actions  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Northern  and  Central  New  York,  that  much  alarm  was 
created  in  the  province,  and  led  to  some  preparations  for  protection 
arid  defence.  It  is  supposed  that  such  appearances  led  to  the  order 
of  the  16th  of  May,  1671,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wiltwyck 
were  peremptorily  ordered  to  renew  their  stockade,  and  it  was  ap- 
portioned by  rods  among  the  different  householders  upon  some 
basis  not  explained.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  rods  of  stock- 
ade thus  apportioned  among  the  inhabitants  to  be  rebuilt  was 
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three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  and  one  half,  showing  that  the 
stockade  was  considerably  over  a mile  in  extent. 

Such,  order  was  made  by  Thomas  Delavall  and  Captain  Dudley 
Lovelace,  who  had  arrived  there  on  the  3d  of  May  as  a special 
commission  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  to  settle  all 
extraordinary  disputes  between  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and 
redress  any  grievances  sustained  by  them  from  the  government. 
They,  also  brought  with  them  the  commission  of  Isaac  Greeven- 
wart  as  sheriff,  who  was  immediately  inducted  into  office,  and 
superseded  William'  Beeckman,  who  had  continued,  until  that 
time,  satisfactorily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  at 
once  left  Kingston,  and  returned  to  his  former  residence  in  N e w 
York.  At  the  same  time,  Captain  Thomas  Chambers  was  made  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Nothing  special  appears  to  have  transpired  in  the  Esopus  ; its 
three  villages  prospered  greatly  ; they  encountered  no  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  and  all  transactions  with  them  were  conducted  satis- 
factorily and  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The  wheels  of  their 
local  government  appear  to  have  moved  smoothly  and  without 
hitching.  The  inhabitants  of  those  three  villages  are  reported  to 
have  raised,  in  the  year  1672,  twenty-five  thousand  scliepels  of 
corn.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest  corn-raising  region  in  the  then 
settled  portion  of  the  State.  * 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1672,  the  land  owned  by  Captain 
Thomas  Chambers  in  the  Esopus,  near  Kingston,  was  erected  into 
a manor,  with  the  usual  privileges,  and  named  Fox  Hall ; and  in 
the  same  year  Counsellor  Delavall  was  authorized  to  build  a store- 
house on  tide-water,  near  the  redoubt. 

The  patent  thus  conferred  upon  Thomas  Chambers  being  short, 
is  copied  as  follows  : 

“ Whereas  Captain  Thomas  Chambers,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  at 
Esopus,  hath  been  an  ancient  inhabitant  in  those  parts,  where  he 
hath  done  signal  and  notal  service,  in  the  times  of  the  war  against 
the  Indians,  and  having  by  his  industry  in  time  of  peace,  acquired 
considerable  estate,  of  which  he  now  stands  possessed,  among  the 
rest  a mansion  house  not  far  from  the  town  of  Kingston,  commonly 
called  Fox  hall,  with  a great  tract  of  land  thereto  belonging,  which 
said  house  is  made  defensible  against  any  sudden  incursions  of 
Indians  or  others.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  services  heretofore 
done  by  the  said  Captain  Thomas  Chambers,  and  in  part  recom- 
pense thereof,  I have  thought  fit  to  erect  the  said  mansion  house, 
called  Fox  hall,  and  land  belonging  to  it,  into  a manor,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Manor  of  Fox  hall ; 5 the  which  shall 
for  the  time  to  come  be  held,  deemed,  reputed,  taken  and  be,  an 
entire  enfranchisement  manor  of  itself,  and  shall  always  from  time 
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to  time  have,  hold  and  enjoy  like  and  equal  privileges  with  other 
manors  within  the  government,  and  shall  in  no  manner  or  any  wise, 
be  under  the  rule,  order  or  directions  of  any  town  Court,  but  by 
the  general  Court  of  Assizes,  or  as  from  time  to  time  the  said  Capt 
Chambers  shall  receive  orders  or  directions  from  his  Governor  and 
his  council.” 

In  order  to  consolidate  the  Fox  Hall  narrative,  it  is  here  stated 
that,  fourteen  years  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  above-recited 
patent,  and  in  1686,  Governor  Dongan  issued  a new  patent  to  the 
said  Chambers,  confirmatory  of  the  above,  and  explaining  the 
rights  and  powers  Conferred  more  extensively  and  in  greater  de- 
tail. He  therein  recites  the  various  parcels  of  land  within  the 
manor,  adds  thereto  one  hundred  acres,  and  “ erects,  makes,  and 
constitutes  the  said  tracts  and  parcels  of  land  into  one  Lordship 
and  Manor  of  Fox  hall,”  and  allowed  him  one  court  leet  and  court 
baron. 

Some  discussion  has  been  had  as  to  the  location  of  the  “ man- 
sion house,”  which  is  so  prominently  named  by  Governor  Lovelace 
in  his  patent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt 
about  it. 

Tradition  and  the  custom  of  ages  inform  us  of  the  locality  of 
Fox  Hall.  A large  portion  of  that  locality  remained,  until  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  for  more  than  a century,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Van  Gaasbeek  family,  who  derived  it  under  Cham- 
bers. That  locality  is  where  the  Van  Leuven  and  Kiersted  farms, 
at  the  termination  of  manor  place,  are  situated.  The  original  house 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  where  the  house 
of  William  M.  Hayes  is  now.  It  could  not  have  been  at  Ron- 
dout,  because  that  locality  was  never  known  or  designated  as 
“ Fox  hall,”  and  is  too  far  from  the  village  of  Kingston  to  corre- 
spond with  the  description  in  the  patent  of  1672  as  being  not  far 
from  Kingston,  nor  with  well-established  historical  facts  bearing 
ujjon  the  distance  of  his  residence  from  Wiltwyck.  Rondout  at 
that  time  was  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  forest,  which  had  to  be 
cleared  for  cultivation.  The  location  now  known  as  Fox  Hall  was 
directly  upon  the  edge  of  extensive  prairie  land,  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion without  the  aid  of  the  woodman’ s axe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1673,  while  Governor  Lovelace  was 
absent  from  the  city  on  official  business,  word  came  to  Kew  York 
that  a Dutch  squadron  was  on  its  way  north  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  governor  w*as  immediately  summoned  back  to  the  capital. 
On  his  arrival,  considering  the  report  a false  alarm,  and  feeling  no 
apprehension  of  danger,  lie  made  no  special  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  except  summoning  some  soldiers  from  Albany, 
Esopus,  and  Delaware.  They  arrived  and  were  mustered  on  the 
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1st  of  May,  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  enlisted  men.  On  the 
29th  of  May  they  made  another  muster  ; then  with  volunteers  and 
soldiers  the  force  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
governor  soon  after  discharged  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  sent  back 
those  who  had  come  down  from  Albany  and  Esopus,  leaving  Cap- 
tain Manning  in  the  garrison  with  only  about  eighty  men,  and 
taking  no  action  to  put  the  fort  and  city  in  a state  of  defence. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1673,  the  Dutch  ships  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  governor  was  again  absent  from  the  city.  After  some 
negotiations  between  Captain  Manning,  in  command  of  the  forces 
in  the  city,  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  no  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment concluded,  the  Dutch  opened  fire  upon  the  fort  on  the  30th 
of  July.  After  they  had  fired  some  guns  and  killed  and  wounded 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  fort,  they  landed  about  six  hundred 
men  to  storm  the  fortress.  Captain  Manning  then  raised  a white 
flag,  but  by  mistake  and  without  his  authority  the  English  colors 
were  lowered  and  the  fort  surrendered.  The  Dutch  fleet,  when  it 
reached  New  York,  consisted  of  twenty-three  vessels,  carrying  six- 
teen hundred  men. 

Thus  New  York  became  again  a Dutch  province. 
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FROM  THE  DUTCH  SUPREMACY  I N 1673  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
JAMES  THE  SECOND  IN  1685. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  surrender,  as  stated  in  the  last  chap- 
JL  ter,  the  Dutch  naval  and  army  officers  organized  a council  of 
war,  which  was  held  at  the  Stadt  House.  It  was  attended  by 
Commodores  Cornelius  Evertse,  Jr.,  and  Jacob  Binckes,  and 
Captains  Anthony  Colve,  Yicolas  Boes,  and  Abram  Ferd. 
Vanzyll.  Summonses  were  at  once  issued  to  all  the  magistrates 
and  constables  of  East  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Esopus,  and  Albany, 
to  come  forthwith  to  Yew  York  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  council  then  designated  Captain  Colve  as  governor-general,  to 
hold  supreme  command  over  the  province. 

The  Esopus  officers  attended  on  the  1st  of  September,  1673,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
new  government.  The  council  made  an  order  changing  the  name 
of  Kingston  to  Swanenburgh.  It  also  directed  the  three  towns, 
Swanenburgh  (Kingston),  Hurley,  and  Marbletown,  to  make  dupli- 
cate nominations  for  officers,  from  whom  the  council  could  make 
its  appointments,  with  special  instructions  that  none  should  be 
nominated  who  were  not  of  the  Reformed  religion,  or  were  not  friend- 
ly to  the  Dutch  government. 

Governor- General  Colve  appointed  Isaac  Gre  veil  wart  as  schout 
and  William  La  Montagne  as  secretary  of  the  three  towns.  The 
schout  on  the  25th  of  October  took  the  official  oath  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  on  the  30th  received  his  commission.  Cornelius  Wyn- 
koop,  Dr.  Roeliff  Kiersted,  Wessel  Ten  Broeck,  and  Jan  Burhans, 
were  appointed  schepens  for  Swanenburgh,  and  respectively  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Staats- General. 

Soon  after  this  the  Dutch  commodores  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
Colve  assumed  the  entire  government.  He  at  once  promulgated 
regulations  and  orders  to  establish  a general  system  of  government 
for  the  towns,  which,  in  fact,  substantially  revived  the  Spiyvesant 
system.  He  therein  specially  directed  the  local  magistrates  to 
“ take  care  that  the  Reformed  Christian  religion  be  maintained  in 
Conformity  to  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  without  permitting  any 
other  sects  attempting  anything  contrary  thereto.” 
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The  Dutch  control  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  of  very  short 
duration.  In  February,  1674,  a treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Netherlands  was  entered  into  and  duly 
executed  at  Westminster,  whereby  the  Treaty  of  Breda  was  re- 
vived, and  the  New  Netherlands  restored  to  Great  Britain. 

In  April  of  that  year  Major  Edmund  Andros,  was  commissioned 
by  the  King  of  England  to  proceed  to  New  York  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  receive  the  surrender  of  the  province.  Governor 
Andros,  with  his  suite,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  22 d of  October, 
1074,  and  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  November,  Governor  Colve 
formally  surrendered  the  province  to  the  new  governor,  as  the 
representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Governor  Andros  came  under  very  lengthy  special  instructions 
from  the  Duke  of  York  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment. Among  other  important  matters,  the  instructions  directed 
that  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  should  be  allowed  ; that  justice 
should  be  administered  with  all  possible  equality,  without  regard 
to  nationality,  whether  Dutch  or  English.  The  laws  and  ordi- 
nances established  by  Nicolls  and  Lovelace  were  not  to  be  varied 
from  except  iqion  “ emergent  necessities,  and  then  only  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  and  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  in- 
habitants.*’ No  alteration  was  to  be  valid  unless  confirmed  by 
the  duke  within  a year.  The  council  was  to  consist  of  ten  of  the 
most  prudent  inhabitants,  to  be  selected  by  him,  and  he  was  re- 
quired to  consult  with  it  upon  all  extraordinary  occasions  in  re- 
lation to  the  public  service. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  sent 
a letter  to  the  Dutch  officials  at  Esopus,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  their  offices,  and  appointed  George  Hall  sheriff  of  that  section 
and  Robert  Peacock  constable.  He  also  reinstated  the  other  offi- 
cers who  held  under  Governor  Lovelace.  On  the  9 th  of  November, 
1674,  he  issued  a proclamation  confirming  all  former  grants  and 
all  legal  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  possessors,  by  virtue  thereof, 
were  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  their  rights,  and  the  code  of 
laws  known  as  the  “ Duke’s  Laws”  were  confirmed  and  declared 
operative.  In  March,  1675,  lie  issued  another  proclamation,  by 
which  he  required  all  persons  who  intended  to  continue  “ under 
his  Majesty’s  obedience  within  his  Royal  Highness’  government,  to 
appear,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Magistrates  within  the  re- 
spective towns  and  places  where  they  live  shall  appoint,  to  take 
the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.” 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1675,  Governor  Andros  wrote  a letter 
addressed  “ to  the  Inhabitants  of  Kingston  at  Esopus.”  In  it  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a communication  from  them  that  all 
things  are  well  and  quiet  in  the  town.”  He  thanked  them  for 
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their  care  therein ; that,  as  to  the  militia,  he  had  appointed  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Chambers  to  command  until  further  orders.  He  then 
stated,  “ For  the  peace  you  mention  with  the  Indians,  you  will  do 
well  to  renew  it,  as  has  been  customary  formerly.’’ 

At  a council  meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  March,  1677,  upon 
A the  request  of  divers  persons  from  Kingston,  that  they  might 
have  new  lots  laid  out  for  them  without  the  town,”  it  was  allowed 
that  land  should  lie  laid  out  for  them  near  the  town,  as  desired,  but 
their  buildings  to  be  within  the  town  ; and  such  as  want  a place  to 
build  might  pitch  upon  any  vacant  lot  under  agreement,  or  by 
order  of  the  magistrates,  to  be  apprized  and  paid  for  as  vacant 
ground. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a tract  of  land  was  ceded  to  Governor 
Kicolls  by  the  Indians,  part  of  which  had  been  portioned  out 
among  the  soldiers,  and  other  settlements  had  been  subsequently 
made  thereon.  It  was  deemed  important  that  a special  and  dis- 
tinct understanding  should  lie  had  with  the  Indians  in  regard  to 
the  particular  boundaries  of  that  grant,  as  well  as  other  lands  at 
that  time  possessed  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Rondout  Creek,  so 
as,  among  other  reasons,  to  avoid  all  bickerings  in  the  future  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  that  the  lands  possessed  had  not  been  bought 
and  paid  for.  Therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1677  the  Esopus  Indians 
were  called  to  a conference  with  the  governor  and  magistrates  on 
that  subject.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  1677,  at 
Kingston,  and  the  following  is  a copy  of  the  official  account  of  the 
proceedings : 

“ Kingston,  the  27  April,  1677. 

“ Present  His  Honor  The  Governor,  Capt.  Salisbury,  Capt 
Chambers,  Mr.  West  and  the  Magistrates : George  Davit  Inter- 
preter. His  Honor  the  Governor  asked  the  Esopus  sachems 
Seworakan,  P o were wague,  Kailkop,  Ankrop  and  the  majority  of 
the  Esopus  Indians,  women  as  well  as  men,  and  youths,  whether 
they  had  any  claims  upon  the  land  occupied  by  us  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement  made  with  his  Honor  Governor  Nicolls.  They 
went  out  and  after  some  time  spent  in  deliberation  Kailkop  said, 
that  they  did  not  think  they  had  sold  land  so  far  north,  but  they 
were  well  satisfied  we  should  have  it,  provided  his  Honor  would 
give  him  a blanket,  a shirt  and  a loaf  of  bread.  The  Governor 
then  enquired  whether  that  would  satisfy  them  completely,  to 
which  he  replied  yes  ; but  if  his  Honor  would  add  a piece  of  Cloth, 
it  would  be  well.  He,  and  the  Sachems  and  all  the  other  Indians 
were  told  to  point  out  or  describe  the  boundaries  as  they  were  to 
be  now.  They  described  them  as  follows.  Beginning  at  the  Ron- 
duyt  Kill,  thence  to  a Kill  called  Kahakasnik,  north  along  the  hills 
to  a Kill  called  Magowasinginck,  thence  to  the  second  fall,  easterly 
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io  tlie  Freedeyachkamick,  on  the  Groote  Eerier,  along  the  river 
south  to  Bonduyt  Kill,  with  every  thing  lying  within  these  good 
and  bad  hills,  valleys,  waters  etc.  Kailkop  further  declared  that 
he  had  ceded  to  the  old  sawyer  his  claim  upon  a Kill,  called  the 
Sawyers  Kill,  and  the  land  stretching  up  to  the  boundary  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Katskil  Indians,  along  the  river  as  far  as 
the  mountains  above.  Whereupon  his  Honor  the  Governor  asked 
the  Sachems  and  all  the  other  Savages  old  and  young,  whether 
this  was  so  ; they  should  give  a free  and  fearless  answer.  They 
replied  it  was  so,  and  nobody  else  had  any  claim  ux>on  the  land. 
Questioned  once  more,  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  The  afore- 
said payment,  they  said  yes  fully.  ITis  Honor  then  gave  to  Kail- 
kop in  presence  of  all  the  others  the  articles  agreed  upon  as  full 
pay  ; to  wit,  a blanket,  a shirt,  baize  for  socks,  a piece  of  cloth 
and  a loaf  of  bread.” 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  sachems  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Esopus  Indians. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1677,  a patent  was  granted  by  Gov- 
ernor Andros  to  Louis  Du  Bois,  Christian  Doyan,  Abraham  Has- 
brocq,  Andre  Lefebvre.  Jean  Has  Brocqs,  Peter  Doyan,  Louis  Be- 
viere,  Anthoine  Crisped,  Abraham  Du  Bois,  Hugo  Frere,  Isaac  Du 
Bois,  Simon  Lefebvre,  then  residents  of  Esopus,  for  a large  tract  of 
land  extending  along  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  from  u Mohunk” 
to  “ Taurataque,”  and  along  the  Hudson  Biver  from  “ Baphoos” 
down  to  “ JaufiToue  Hook.”  The  tract  had  been  previously  pur- 
chased by  the  patentees  from  the  Indians,  and  comprised  about 
one  hundred  and  forty -four  square  miles. 

In  the  next  spring,  after  the  grant,  nine  of  the  patentees  re- 
moved with  their  families,  took  possession  of  their  purchase,  and 
located  themselves  where  the  vidage  of  New  Paltz  is  now  situated. 
The  rich  and  extensive  lowlands  along  the  Walkid  formed  the  at- 
traction which  drew  them  thither.  Being  prairie  land,  it  was  at 
once  ready  for  cultivation.  This  was  the  first  Christian  settlement 
in  that  locality,  and  the  lands  under  their  management  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  farming  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  reply  to  sundry  inquiries  made  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Gov- 
ernor Andros  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  government  in  1678  : 

1.  The  governor  is  to  have  a council,  not  exceeding  ten,  with 
whose  advice  he  is  to  act  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country. 
In  every  town,  village,  or  parish,  there  is  a petty  court,  with  juris- 
diction to  five  pounds  and  under ; an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the 
sessions.  There  are  courts  of  sessions  in  the  several  precincts  on 
Long  Island  and  towns  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  Esopus,  and 
some  small  or  poor  islands  and  out  places.  The  courts  of  sessions 
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have  jurisdictions  in  all  sums  over  five  and  under  twenty  pounds, 
with  right  of  appeal  to  the  assizes.  The  general  court  of  assizes 
meets  at  Yew  York  once  a year,  and  is  composed  of  the  governor 
and  all  the  justices  and  magistrates. 

The  chief  legislative  power  is  in  the  governor,  with  advice  of 
the  council.  'The  executive  power,  of  judgment  rendered  by  the 
courts,  is  in  the  sheriff  and  other  civil  officers. 

While  Governor  Andros  was  thus  absent  from  home,  and  en- 
gaged in  administering  the  government  of  the  colony,  his  enemies 
were  at  work  endeavoring  to  undermine  his  influence  and  standing 
with  the  duke.  They  succeeded,  to  a certain  extent,  in  poisoning 
the  mind  of  his  patron,  by  making  numerous  charges  of  misconduct 
against  him,  including  a misappropriation  of  the  revenues.  They 
also  accused  him  of  improperly  favoring  Dutchmen  in  trade,  and 
making  laws  injurious  to  the  English. 

The  duke  thereupon,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1680,  gave  a,  commis- 
sion to  a man  named  John  Lewin,  to  proceed  to  Yew  York  and 
make  a thorough  investigation  into  all  the  revenue  accounts  of  the 
province,  examine  the  records,  and  ascertain  also  whether  trade 
had  been  obstructed,  and,  if  so,  how  it  could  be  remedied.  He  also 
sent  by  Lewin  an  order  to  Governor  Andros  to  commit  his  govern- 
ment to  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Brockholis,  who  was  the  comman- 
dant at  Albany,  give  such  instructions  for  the  public  safety  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require,  and  return  to  England  by  the  first  con- 
veyance. 

Lewin  arrived  in  Yew  York  on  the  16th  of  October.  As  soon 
as  Andros  received  the  duke’s  orders,  lie  at  once  convened  the 
council,  summoned  Brockholis  from  Albany,  and  made  his  ar- 
rangements to  leave.  He  sailed  on  the  6th  of  January,  1681. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1680,  there  appeared  an  extraordinary 
comet,  which  caused  very  great  consternation  throughout  the  prov- 
nce,  with  forebodings  of  dreadful  happening#  and  divine  punish- 
pnents.  It  is  described,  in  a letter  dated  January  1st,  1681,  as  having 
“ appeared  in  the  Southwest  on  the  ninth  of  December  last,  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  fair  sunshine  weather,  a little  above 
the  sun,  which  takes  its  course  more  northerly,  and  was  seen  the 
Sunday  night,  right  after  about  twilight,  with  a very  fiery  tail  or 
streamer  in  the  west,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  spectators, 
and  is  now  seen  every  night  with  clear  weather.  Undoubtedly* 
God  threatens  us  with  dreadful  punishments  if  we  do  not  repent.  ” 
The  letter  then  suggested  the  propriety  of  proclaiming  a day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Governor  Andros  the  incapacity  of 
Brockholis,  added  to  the  stupidity  or  meddlesome  wickedness  of 
Lewin,  produced  great  trouble  and  insubordination  throughout 
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the  province.  Esopus  was  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  Sheriff 
Bel  avail  was  specially  ordered  to  prevent  “ all  undue  and  unlawful 
meetings  of  the  People  without  authority.” 

It  appears  that  the  revenue  laws,  including  both  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation,  had,  when  passed,  been  limited  in  their  operation 
to  three  years,  which  time  had  very  nearly  expired  when  Governor 
Andros  left.  As  soon  as  the  limit  was  reached,  the  people  refused 
to  pay,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  existing  government  to 
impose  or  collect  taxes  or  duties.  The  principle  of  “ taxation  only 
by  consent  ’ 5 was  boldly  set  forth  and  insisted  on,  and  the  provin- 
cial  government  was  powerless  in  the  premises;  they  could  not 
stem  the  popular  current.  A metropolitan  jury  presented  to  the 
court  of  assizes  the  want  of  a provincial  assembly  as  a grievance. 
The  court  thereupon  adopted  a petition  to  the  Duke  of  York,  rep- 
resenting that  “ revenues  and  burdens  had  been  exacted  from  them 
(the  people)  against  their  wills,  their  trade  burdened,  and  their 
liberty  enthralled,  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  loyal  subjects  ;” 
and  petitioned  that  his  province  might  for  the  future  be  ruled  by  a 
governor,  council,  and  assembly,  “the  assembly  to  be  duly  elected 
and  chosen  by  the  Freeholders  of  this  your  Royal  Highness’ 
Colony.” 

It  appears,  from  a letter  written  by  Colonel  Brockliolls  to  Cap- 
tain Delavall,  the  chief  magistrate  at  Esopus,  that  the  troubles  and 
insubordination  in  that  region  were  of  such  character  that  Sheriff 
Delavall  wanted  to  resign.  The  records  and  papers  do  not  show 
the  particular  nature  and  character  of  the  disturbances,  but  the 
tenor  of  the  letters  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  arose  in  part  in 
the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  land,  and  even  reached  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  and  created  a division  thereon.  Louis  Du  Bois,  one  of 
the  magistrates,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ringleaders  or 
offenders  therein.  In  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  dated  January 
12th,  1682,  Brockliolls  stated  to  Delavall  that  he  was  sorry  so 
much  trouble  had  happened  to  him,  which  he  had  thought  his  last 
letter  would  have  greatly  prevented  ; that  in  the  matter  of  the 
disposal  of  land,  “ the  thing  chieffy  insisted  on,”  he  approved  of 
his  demanding  the  full  observance  of  the  law,  “ which  gives  par- 
ticular directions,  and  is  the  rule  for  all  to  walk  by.”  In  regard 
to  “building  on  out  farms,”  he  stated  that  it  was  “certainly 
most  necessary  to  keep  together  in  townships,  and  if  any  contrary, 
to  be  proceeded  against  accordingly.”  The  letter  then  continued, 
as  follows  : “I  knew  your  good  nature  did  so  far  condescend  when 
here  to  pass  by  all  former  affronts  from  Justice  Louis  Du  Bois,  and 
hoped  his  carriage  and  comportment  would  not  have  provoked  you 
. again,  but  tind  my  expectation  deceived.”  The  letter  then  con- 
tains an  entreaty  for  Delavall  “ to  bear  as  easily  as  possible,”  as 
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there  was  no  other  remedy  to  prevent  a quarrel ; and  Brockholls 
refused  to  permit  him  to  lay  down  his  commission,  and  then 
continued,  as  follows : “ But  desire  the  diligent  execution  there- 
of, for  the  general  good,  in  which  you  never  have  been  want- 
ing.” 

In  the  month  of  March  he  wrote  another  letter  to  Captain  Bela- 
vall,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  one  dated  the  3d 
of  March,  16S2,  he  stated  that  he  “ expected  a better  account  of 
your  parties  than  the  continued  discord,  especially  among  the 
magistrates,  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  it  in  others,  much 
more  to  avoid  it  in  themselves.  I know  not  where  the  fault  par- 
ticularly lies,  but  believe  you  will  be  no  ways  wanting.”  In  ref- 
erence to  some  Indian  reports  referred  to  by  Captain  Bela  vail  in 
the  letter,  he  believed  them  to  be  groundless,  but  offered  to  send 
ordinance.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  received  orders  for  the 
continuance  of  all  magistrates  and  justices  in  their  several  stations 
until  further  orders. 

Captain  Bela' vail  died  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  above 
letter.  Louis  Bu  Bois  continued  to  be  as  troublesome  and  vex- 
atious as  ever  : but  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  cause,  origin,  or 
character  of  the  trouble  prevents  the  formation  of  any  opinion  as 
to  its  actual  merits. 

In  January,  1682,  Andros  was  tried  before  the  duke’s  commis- 
sioners upon  the  charges  which  had  been  presented  against  him. 
On  such  trial  he  was  acquitted  of  all  censure,  and  complimented 
on  his  administration  ; and  was  then  made  a gentleman  of  the 
king’s  privy  chamber. 

In  February,  1682,  Brockholls  was  instructed  “to  keep  all 
things  in  Hew  York  and  its  dependencies  in  good  order,”  and  it 
was  intimated,  in  behalf  of  the  duke,  that  the  prayer  for  an  assem- 
bly would  probably  be  granted  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
duke,  however,  continued  to  procrastinate,  and  hesitated  to  com- 
ply ; but  he  found  the  people  unyielding,  and  saw  that  unless  he 
complied  there  would  be  no  revenue. 

In  March,  1684,  the  duke  instructed  Brockholls  that  he  in- 
tended “ to  establish  such  a form  of  Government  at  Hew  York  as 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  which  the  other  plan- 
tations of  his  Majesty  enjoy  ; particularly  in  choosing  an  assembly, 
and  in  all  other  things,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
England.  But  I shall  expect  that  the  county  of  Hew  York,  and 
its’  dependencies,  shall  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  garrison,  and  discharge  of  arrears.”  Hot  withstand- 
ing such  assurances,  he  still  hesitated,  but  found  the  people  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  honeyed  words  and  phrases  ; they  demanded 
something  more  than  promises.  In  the  mean  time,  the  disturbances 
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at  New  York  continued,  and  Esopus  and  Albany,  as  well  as  Long- 
Island,  gave  the  government  much  trouble. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1682,  Brockholls  wrote  to  the  magis- 
trates and  court  at  Esopus,  that  the  existing  magistrates  and  jus- 
tices were  continued  in  office,  and  that  a commission  had  been 
issued  to  Thomas  Chambers  as  justice  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Dela- 
vall  deceased.  He  also  therein  stated  his  approval  of  the  building 
of  a prison  and  court-house,  and  directed  that  the  cost  thereof 
should  be  defrayed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  pro- 
portionably. 

It  appears  there  had  been  trouble  at  the  then  last  court  of  ses- 
sions at  Kingston  between  the  magistrates,  on  account  of  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  adjourn  the  court.  That  fact  is  alluded 
to  in  the  letter,  and  Louis  Du  Bois  is  charged  with  being  the  cause 
thereof,  and  that  on  that  account,  and  also  on  account  of  former 
complaints  made  against  him,  they  had  determined  to  remove  him, 
and  asked  that  the  names  of  two  lit  persons,  living  near  to  him,  be 
sent  at  the  first  opportunity,  from  whom  a successor  might  be 
selected. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1683,  Brockholls  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  a letter  from  Thomas  Chambers,  dated  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, “by  Indian  Post,”  with  good  news  of  peace  and  quiet,  and 
then  wrote  to  Chambers  as  follows  : “I  thought  Du  Bois  being  put- 
out  of  Commission,  would  have  ceased  giving  your  further  trouble, 
which  I find  he  does  not,  but  if  he  persists  in  being  troublesome, 
such  legal  course  must  be  taken  as  may  make  him  quiet.”  He 
then  signified  his  approval  of  Chambers’s  restoration  of  an  Indian 
child,  which  had  been  seized  by  force  to  compel  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  and  said  : “If  the  inhabitants  trust  any  of  them  (the  Ind- 
ians), it  is  on  their  own  peril  and  risque,  being  without  remedy  for 
recovery.” 

He  suggested  that  ‘ £ an  ordinary  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  was  very  necessary,  and  if  an  honest,  sufficient  man  will 
undertake  the  same,  he  may  be  licensed  and  authorized  as  the  law 
directs.” 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  Du  Bois,  the  troubles  on  the 
bench  appear  to  have  continued  in  Kingston,  and  call  for  more 
reproof. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1683,  Captain  Brockholls  wrote  to  Thomas 
Chambers,  and  expressed  surprise  that  he,  Chambers,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  keep  and  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  show 
good  pattern  and  example,  should  have  been  so  easily  excited,  with 
passion  and  prejudice,  without  provocation.  That  his  duty  was 
to  distribute  justice  equally,  impartially,  and  with  moderation  and 
meekness,  the  law  being  his  guide  ; and  if  his  opinion  was  “ over 
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voted,”  it  was  his  duty  silently  to  give  way  and  acquiesce.  That 
lie  saw  no  cause  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  La  Montague  from  office  ; 
he  must  continue  in  office  as  constable.  He  further  stated  that, 
upon  an  equal  division  of  the  court,  the  constable  or  president  of 
the  court:  had  the  casting  vote. 

The  Duke  of  York,  becoming  fully  satisfied  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  realize  any  income  whatever  from  the  province  until  he 
yielded  to  the  demand  for  an  assembly,  and  also  constrained,  by 
the  extremely  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  his  province  under 
the  existing  defective  government,  finally,  in  October,  16S2,  com- 
missioned Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  to  be  his  colonial-governor.  In 
J anuary,  1683,  he  sent  a notice  to  Brockholls  that  the  new  gov- 
ernor would  soon  be  at  his  post. 

The  Duke  of  York,  in  his  instructions  to  the  new  governor, 
directed  him,  on  his  arrival  at  Yew  York,  to  call-  together  Fred- 
erick Phillipse,  Stephen  Yan  Cortlandt,  and  others  of  the  most 
eminent  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  ten  in  all,  “ and  swear  them  to 
allegiance  to  the  King,  fealty  to  the  Duke  as  Lord  and  Proprietor, 
and  official  faithfulness  as  members  of  his  Council.” 

This  council  was  to  enjoy  freedom  of  debate,  and  vote  in  ail 
affairs  affecting  the  public.  They  were  to  hold  their  office,  subject 
to  suspension  by  the  governor,  until  the  duke’ s pleasure  should  be 
signified. 

He  was  further  directed,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  to  issue  writs  to  the  proper  officers  in  all  parts 
of  his  government,  for  the  election  of  a general  assembly  of  all  the 
freeholders,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  freeholders 
as  their  representatives,  to  consult  with  the  governor  and  council 
what  laws  are  “ fit  and  necessary  to  be  made  and  established,  for 
the  good  weal  and  government  of  said  Colony,  and  its  dependen- 
cies, and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

The  number  of  delegates  was  not  to  exceed  eighteen  in  all,  and 
were  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Yew  York.  They  were  to  have  free 
liberty  to  consult  and  debate  among  themselves  in  regard  to  all 
laws  deemed  proper  to  be  established  for  the  government  of  the 
province  and  its  dependencies. 

All  laws,  when  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  were  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  governor  arid  council,  and  if  agreed  to  by  them,  were  to 
be  the  laws  of  the  province,  and  considered  good  and  binding  until 
disapproved  by  the  duke. 

Among  other  directions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
the  instructions  provided  that  no  war  could  he  made  without  the 
duke’s  command,  nor  any  duties  levied  until  enacted  by  a colonial 
assembly. 

Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Yew  York  granted 
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a voice  in  the  government,  and  the  principle  recognized,  (i  Yo  tax- 
ation without  representation/ 5 

Governor  Dongan  arrived  in  Yew  York  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1683.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1683,  he  issued  writs  to  the  dif- 
ferent precincts  for  the  choice  of  representatives  by  the  freeholders, 
to  appear  for  them  in  a general  assembly,  to  be  held  at  Yew  York 
on  the  17th  day  of  October  then  next.  The  writ  issued  to  Esopus 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  Esopus  to  warn  the  freeholders  of  each  town 
to  choose  four  of  their  number  as  a committee,  to  meet  with  a sim- 
ilar committee  from  each  of  the  other  towns  in  the  precinct,  at  the 
sessions  house,  and  there  to  choose  two  to  be  the  representatives 
for  Esopus  at  a general  assembly  to  be  held  at  Yew  York  the  17th 
day  of  October  next  ensuing.  The  delegates  elected  for  Esopus 
were  Henry  Beeckman  and  William  Ashford. 

The  elections  were  held  in  the  different  precincts  or  ridings,  and 
delegates  elected  according  to  the  following  apportionment ; a ma- 
jority of  those  chosen  were  of  the  Dutch  nation. 

Long  Island,  two  in  each  riding  ; Staten  Island,  one  ; Esopus, 
two  ; Yew  York,  with  Harlem,  four  ; Albany  and  Bensalaerwick, 
two  ; Schenectady,  one  ; Pemaquid,  one  ; Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
Yantucket,  one. 

On  September  13th,  Governor  Dongan  established  the  current 
value  of  foreign  coin  as  follows  : All  pieces  of  8,  being  Mexican 
pillars  weighing  15  pwt.,  6/  ; all  Peru  of  good  silver,  same  weight, 
5/  halves,  3/  quarters,  4-  reals,  9 pence. 

The  17th  day  of  October,  1683,  was  rendered  memorable  and 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  Yew  York  by  the  first  meeting  of 
the  people’ s representatives  in  a deliberative  assembly,  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  to  propound  laws  for  the  government  of  the  province. 
Seventeen  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  took  their  seats  in 
Fort  James  on  that  day  as  a law-making  body.  The  journal  of 
that  assembly  is  missing,  and  the  names  of  all  the  delegates  are 
not  known.  Matthias  Yichols,  of  the  city  of  Yew  York,  was  chosen 
Speaker,  and  John  Spragg,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  was 
made  clerk.  The  assembly  were  in  session  three  weeks,  passed 
fourteen  acts,  all  of  which  received  the  assent  of  the  governor  and 
council. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  “ the  charter  of  liberties  and  priv- 
ileges granted  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yew 
York  and  its  dependencies.”  It  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  supreme  legislative  authority  should  forever  be  and  reside 
in  “a  Governor,  Council  and  the  People,' met  in  a general  as- 
sembly;” that  every  “ freeholder  in  the  Province,  and  foreman 
in  any  corporation,  shall  have  his  free  choice  and  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  ;”  and  that  “ the  majority  of  voices  shall 
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carry  it.”  “ Entire  freedom  of  Conscience  and  religion  was  guar- 
anteed to  all  peaceable  persons,  professing  £ faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ.’  ” 

It  also  declared  “ that  no  aid,  tax,  tallage,  assessment,  cus- 
tom, loan,  benevolence,  or  imposition  whatsoever,  shall  be  laid, 
assessed;  imposed,  or  levied  on  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
within  this  Province,  or  their  estates,  upon  any  manner  of  color  or 
pretence,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Representatives  of  the  People,  in  General  Assembly  met  and  as- 
sembled.” 

A revenue  act  was  also  passed,  as  an  appendage  to  the  preced- 
ing, granting  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs  certain  speciiied 
duties  on  importations. 

Thus  were  the  representatives  of  the  province  of  Yew  York, 
with  the  Dutch  in  a majority,  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  this 
country  to  assert  the  great  principle,  which  had  been  maintained 
in  Holland  since  the  fifteenth  century,  of  “ Taxation  only  by  con- 
sent.” 

Among  the  laws  enacted  by  that  assembly  was  also  one  “to 
divide  the  Province  and  dependencies  into  shires  and  counties.” 
Py  that  act  twelve  counties  were  established.  Ulster  County  was 
thereby  created,  being  thus  named  after  the  duke’s  Irish  earldom. 
Its  limits  included  “ the  towns  of  Kingston,  Hurley,  Marbletown, 
Fox  hall,  and  the  Yew  Paltz,  and  all  the  village  neighborhoods 
and  Christian  habitations  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
from  the  Murderer’s  Creek  to  the  Sawyer’s  Creek  ;”  thus  extend- 
ing from  the  creek  entering  the  river  just  above  Cornwall,  at  the 
Highlands,  on  the  south,  to  the  Sawyer’s  Creek  on  the  north,  and 
from  the  Hudson  River  on  the  east  to  the  bounds  of  the  province 
on  the  west.  It  thus  included  the  present  town  of  Yewburg  and 
all  of  Orange  County  lying  west  of  it. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  every  year  a high  sheriff  should  be 
commissioned  for  each  county. 

At  that  session  they  also  passed  an  act  to  “ Settle  courts  of 
Justice,”  and  thereby  established  four  distinct  tribunals  : (1)  Town 
courts,  -for  the  trial  of  small  causes,  to  be  held  each  month.  (2) 
County  courts,  or  courts  of  sessions,  to  be  held  quarterly  or  half 
yearly.  A general  court  of  Over  and  Terminer,  with  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  to  sit  twice  a year  in  each  county,  and  a 
court  of  chancery,  to  be  the  supreme  court  of  the  province,  com- 
posed of  the  governor  and  council,  with  power  in  . the  governor  to 
depute  a chancellor  in  his  stead  ; reserving  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  king.  Under  that  law  Matthias  Yichols  and  John  Palmer 
were  appointed  the  judges  of  the  Yew  York  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Another  act  was  passed,  declaring  that  all  the  actual  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province,  except  bondmen,  of  what  foreign  nation 
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soever,  who  professed  Christianity  and  had  taken  or  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  naturalized  ; and  that  all  Christian 
foreigners  who  should  afterward  come  and  settle  themselves  in  the 
province  might  be  naturalized  upon  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
king  and  fidelity  to  the  duke. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  under  one  of 
the  statutes  above  referred  to  William  Ashford  was  appointed  and 
commissioned  as  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  and  Thomas  Gar- 
ton  and  Henry  Beeckman  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county, 
by  the  governor  and  council.  At  the  court  of  sessions,  held  on  the 
25 th  day  of  January,  1684,  those  officers  attended  and  presented 
their  commissions.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  magistrates  of 
each  town  should  take  turns  in  attending  the  courts.  The  general 
court  then  appointed  magistrates  for  the  several  towns,  including 
Michael  G art  on,  Jan  Williamson,  and  Jan  Tocken  for  Kingston. 
It  also  appointed  Jacob  Rutgers  as  constable  for  Kingston. 

These  appointments  of  local  officers  by  the  general  court  was 
distasteful  to  the  burghers  of  Kingston,  and  they  determined  to 
remonstrate  against  it.  A meeting  was  called  for  that  purpose, 
and  a petition  was  prepared  and  numerously  signed,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy  : 

“ To  the  Right  Hon  Col  Thomas  Dongan  Governor  General  of  all 
his  Royal  Highness’  Territory  in  America. 

“ The  humble  petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Esopus  in  the 
county  of  Ulster  Sheweth 

“ That  whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  Esopus  in  the  county  of 
Ulster,  for  their  own  part  having  bought  and  paid  for,  of  the  Ind- 
ians, their  land  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  same,  and  peaceably 
possessed  for  several  years  ; and  then  it  pleased  God  there  was  a 
combination  among  the  Indians,  and  they  made  wars,  and  it  fell 
upon  these  our  parts,  killed  several  of  the  Inhabitants,  took  sev- 
eral Prisoners,  and  burned  our  dwellings,  to  the  great  loss  of  goods 
and  blood  and  spoil  of  our  place,  with  a siege  during  three  wreeks, 
and  so  through  God's  assistance  we  beat  them  off,  and  then  w-ere 
forced  to  plough,  sow,  mow  and  all  other  work,  with  a great 
guard  at  our  own  charge,  not  receiving  Moneys  or  relief  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Country,  to  the  reparing  of  our  losses,  and  since 
the  settlement  of  this  Government  by  His  Royal  Highness,  it 
pleased  Governor  Aichols  and  Governor  Lovelace  to  settle  several 
of  the  Soldiers  amongst  us,  in  the  towu  of  Marble,  to  be  governed 
among  the  rest  by  the  laws  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  we  have 
always  yielded  our  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  same  rendering 
and  paying  Such  duties  as  w^ere  required  of  us  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  his  Royal  Highness  customs. 
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“ Therefore  your  honors  Petitioners  humbly  pray,  that  we  may 
have  the  liberty,  by  charter  to  this  county,  to  choose  our  own 
officers  to  every  town  court  by  the  Major  voice  of  the  Freeholders, 
and  that  they  may  decide  all  actions  of  debt  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds  or  more,  it  being  very  prejudicial  to  this  county  in  regard 
to  a lesser  sum  to  be  decided,  because  the  trade  of  this  county  is 
most  among  poor  farmers,  and  charges  of  higher  courts  will  prove 
very  Burdensome,  for  such  small  sums.  And  that  we  may  make 
such  orders  among  ourselves,  in  every  town  court  in  this  county, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  corn  fields,  meadow  ground,  goods  and 
chattels  according  as  the  convenience  of  the  year  and  place  do  re- 
quire, and  that  all  such  fines,  levied  by  the  town  courts,  may  be 
for  the  use  of  the  same,  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  according 
to  the  laws  of  His  Royal  Highness.  And  further,  that  we  may 
have  liberty  to  transport  all  grain,  flour,  beef,  pork  and  all  such 
produce,  as  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  within  this  county,  ren- 
dering and  paying  all  such  dues  and  customs  as  are  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  government.  And  Honors  Petitioners  as  in  duty 
bound  shall  ever  pray  etc. 

“ Hend.  Aertson.  Yomas.  Abel.  A.  Westvaels.  Jan  Lousell. 
Cornells  Tinliout.  I.  S.  Jan  Schut.  Abraham  Lameter.  Roelof 
Kierstade— J ochem  Engelbert — Severyen  Tenhout — Y annamen — 
Henderick  Clasen — Jan  Pieterse — Henderick  Kip.  Cornells  Slecht 
— Brnyn  Henderickse — Peter  Cornelese — TV illem  Pietersen  Beck — 
Jan  Willemsen — Gvsbert  van  Gardon — Bruyn  Hagen — Arent  Tue- 
nessen.  Benjamin  Provoost — Henderick  Van  Wy.  Wm.  I)  la  Mon- 
tagne  Henderyck  Ten  Eyck — W Hemire — Symon  Cool — Ffran3 
Goedris — Harmorm  Hyndryx — Johannis  Westvael — Barentse  Kool 
— Jacobus  Elman  Dorff — Jacob  Aertson — Jacob  Kool — -Jan  Hen- 
derickse— Henderick  Albertse- — Tjerck  Claesen  de  Witt.  A Vessel 
Ten  Broeck — Claes  Tunise — Jacob  Rutgers — Jan  Eltinge—  Johannis 
de  Hooges — Jan  Flake — Lodewvake  Hoorenbeck — Cornelis  Hoogen- 
boom — Jan  Alert  Tenrees — Matvs  Maty  sen — Matys  Ten  Eyck — X 
Anthony — Mosys  De  Pue — Pieter  Pieteerson — John  Hammell — 
Hyman  Albertsen  Roose — Willem  Vraedenburgh — Arie  Albertsen 
Roose.  Mattys  Slecht  — Cornelis  Coole  — Egbert  Hendrickse — 
Matty  s Blanchan — Matheu  Blanchan — Claes  Juriaen — Jurien  West- 
fall — Jan  Matty  sen — Gvsbert  Krom.” 

The  petition,  on  presentation,  was  accorded  a reception  very 
different  from  that  which  was  anticipated.  The  governor  and 
council  evidently  had  not  been  indoctrinated  in  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. The  former  probably  imagined  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  dealing  with  protesting  soldiers,  for  both  he  and  the 
council  took  great  umbrage  at  the  presentation  of  the  paper.  Upon 
their  order  the  petitioners  were  all  arrested  and  indicted  for  a riot, 
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tinder  an  English  law,  at  the  succeeding  June  term  of  the  court. 
Upon  being  arraigned,  they  pleaded  guilty  of  signing  and  present- 
ing the  petition.  They  were  then  respectively  fined  and  gave  bail. 
At  the  following  September  term,  upon  appearing  in  court,  and 
acknowledging  tluik  they  had  been  ill-advised,  they  were  released 
and  their  fines  remitted. 

The  preceding  is  an  exhibit  of  the  early  experience  of  our  an- 
cestors, in  their  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  of  petition,  indicted 
as  rioters  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  In  their  country1  s infancy 
they  had  to  succumb ; but,  fortunately  for  their  descendants,  the 
wheels  of  progress  were  in  motion,  and  never  halted.  In  less  than 
a century  subsequent  the  maintenance  of  that  right  robbed  the 
British  crown  of  its  brightest  jewel. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1684,  the  Duke  of  York  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  a letter,  in  which  he  stated  : “ My  Commissioners  are 
making  what  dispatch  they  can  with  those  bills,  that  you  have 
sent  hither,  and  particularly  with  that  which  contains  the  fran- 
chises and  privileges  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  wherein  if  any 
alterations  are  made,  (either  in  the  form  or  matter  of  it)  they  will 
be  such  as  shall  be  equally  or  more  ’advantageous  to  the  People 
there,  and  better  adjusted  to  the  laws  of  England.” 

This  was  written  when  he  was  simply  proprietor,  as  Duke  of 
York  ; we  will  hereafter  see  what  was  his  change  of  front  after  he 
had  assumed  the  robes  of  royalty. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1684,  the  New  York  Assembly  con- 
vened pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  thirty-one  laws  were  passed 
and  assented  to  by  the  governor  and  council.  Among  them  was 
one  to  confirm  previous  judgments,  and  abolish  the  general  court 
of  assizes.  That  court  being  thus  abolished,  was  replaced  by  the 
court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  of  which  Nichols  and  Palmer  had 
been  appointed  judges.  A court  of  chancery,  with  other  courts, 
was  then  arranged  and  organized. 

Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  died  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1685.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Duke  of  York  as- 
cended the  British  throne  as  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  James 
the  Second.  His  ownership  of  the  province,  under  a royal  grant  to 
him  as  the  Duke  of  York,  was  at  once  lost,  and  merged  in  the 
superior  and  higher  title  of  the  crown  ; and  thenceforward,  there- 
fore, New  York  ceased  to  be  the  patent  or  property  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  became  a province  of  the  kingdom. 
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FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  FEBRUARY,  1685,  TO 
THE  ARRIVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  FLETCHER,  1691. 


T the  time  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  the  British  throne,  on 


the  9th  day  of  February,  1685,  and  New  York  thereby  be- 
came a province  of  the  kingdom,  the  charter  of  liberties  and  priv- 
ileges for  the  province  of  New  York,  as  enacted  by  the  provincial 
law-making  power  under  the  duke,  had  not  been  finally  acted  on. 
The  king  very  soon  thereafter,  however,  and  on  the  3d  of  March, 
refused  to  confirm  it.  In  the  communication  refusing  such  con- 
hr  mat  ion,  he  and  his  council,  “ the  committee  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations,” directed  Colonel  Dongan,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  “ to 
pursue  such  powers  and  instructions  as  he  shall  receive  under  his 
majesty’s  signet  and  sign  manual  until  further  orders.” 

This  refusal  to  confirm  was  not  technically  a repeal  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  therefore  still  considered  in  force,  subject  to  further 
action. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1685,  special  royal  instructions  were  sent 
to  Governor  Dongan  to  continue  in  office  all  men  being  in  the  office 
of  government  at  the  decease  of  the  late  king,  until  further  orders, 
and  directing  him  to  make  proclamation  accordingly. 

The  then  existing  Colonial  Assembly  was  considered  as  dis- 
solved by  the  decease  of  the  king  and  consequent  change  of  rela- 
tions, and  therefore  Dongan,  by  proclamation,  declared  such  dis- 
solution, and  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  new  representatives, 
to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of  October,  1685.  The  new  as- 
sembly met  on  the  day  appointed,  but  adjourned  early  in  Novem- 
ber, to  meet  again  on  the  25th.  of  September,  1686. 

James,  as  king,  was  not  disposed  to  continue  or  grant  to  New 
York  rights  and  privileges  which  were  wrung  from  him  as  Duke 
of  York.  He  supposed  that  matters  which  he  could  not  enforce 
as  individual  owner  he  could,  with  the  power  of  the  throne  and 
kingdom  to  sustain  him.  And  consequently,  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1686,  the  king  issued  instructions  to  Governor  Dongan,  the 
twelfth  paragraph  in  which  reads  as  follows  : 

“12,  Whereas  we  have  been  presented  with  a bill  or  charter, 
passed  in  the  late  assembly  of  New  York,  containing  several  Iran- 
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cliises,  privileges  and  immunities,  mentioned  to  be  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  said  Province,  you  are  to  declare  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  the  said  bill  or  Charter  of  franchises  be  forthwith 
repealed  and  disallowed,  as  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  determined 
and  made  void.  But  you  are  nevertheless  with  our  said  Council 
to  continue  the  duties  and  impositions  thereinmentioned  to  be 
raised,  until  you  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  settle  such 
taxes  and  impositions  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  Yew  York.” 

A few  days  thereafter,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1686,  the  king 
executed  a new  commission  to  Governor  Dongan,  and  thereby 
vested  in  him  and  the  council  appointed  by  the  king  absolute 
power  of  government,  including  “ full  power  and  authority,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said  Council,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  to  make,  constitute  and  ordain  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances 
for  the  public  welfare  and  good  government  of  our  said  Province, 
and  of  the  People  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  such  others  as 
shall  resort  thereto,  and  for  the  benefit  of  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors.” 

All  such  statutes,  ordinances,  etc.,  were  to  be  transmitted 
within  three  months  to  the  king,  for  his  allowance  and  approba- 
tion. The  king,  also  by  such  commission,  vested  in  the  governor 
full  power  and  authority,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  a major  part  of  them,  “ to  impose,  assess,  raise  and  levy 
such  rates  and  taxes  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  support  of 
our  Government  of  Yew  York  ;”  and  he  further  directed  that  the 
style  of  all  the  laws  should  be  “ by  the  Governor  and  Council,”  and 
not  otherwise.  The  governor  was  further  authorized  and  empow- 
ered thereby  “ to  constitute  and  appoint  Judges  and  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  other  necessary  officers;  and  ministers  in  our  said- 
Province  of  Yew  York,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  and 
putting  the  laws  in  execution.” 

Thus  were  the  colonists  again,  after  the  enjoyment  of  a right 
for  a brief  period,  deprived  of  all  right  of  representation,  and  to  be 
controlled  and  taxed  at  the  beck  of  the  creatures  of  a tyrant. 

In  the  instructions  accompanying  the  commission,  the  king 
particularly  directed  that  “ no  Schoolmaster  be  permitted  to  come 
from  England  and  teach  School,  without  a license  from  the  Lord 
Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  And  that  no  other  person,  now  there 
or  that  shall  come  from  other  parts,  be  admitted  to  keep  school 
without  your  license  first  had.”  The  instructions  also  contained 
directions  to  the  governor  “to  provide  by  all  necessary  orders, 
that  no  person  keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any  book, 
pamphlett  or  other  matter,  whatsoever  be  printed,  without  your 
special  leave  and  license  first  obtained.” 
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Tims  did  James,  in  exhibiting  Ms  tyrannical  disposition,  evince 
the  same  dread  that  all  tyrants  feel  for  the  independent  school- 
master  and  a free  and  independent  press. 

The  citizens,  of  course,  were  indignant  at  this  action  of  the  king 
and  his  ministry,  but  they  were  powerless  in  the  premises,  and 
forced  to  submit.  Some  of  their  number,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  made  to  feel  that  the  word  u riot,”  as  construed  in  the  prov- 
ince by  the  appointees  of  royalty,  was  a very  comprehensive  word, 
and  might  carry  a blow  when  least  expected.  So  the  feeling  was 
apparently  smothered  for  the  time  ; it  was  not  crushed — it  simply 
abode  a favorable  time  for  action. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  16S7,  Governor  Dongan  issued  apparent 
or  grant  of  a large  territory  of  land  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kingston.  The 
grant  afterward  received  the  formal  approval  of  the  council  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Fort  James  on  Thursday,  the  17th  day  of  May, 
1688,  and  it  was  recorded  the  same  day  in  the  Colonial  Book  of 
Patents.  A complete  copy  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  patent  conveyed  to  the  trustees  named  therein  and  their 
successors,  as  a body  corporate,  all  that  tract  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Ulster  “ to  begin  at  the  bounds  of  the  County  of  Albany,  thence 
to  run  Southward  along  Hudson’s  river  to  Little  Esopus  Creek, 
thence  on  a west  line  to  the  bounds  of  Hurley,  from  thence  along 
the  bounds  of  Hurley  to  a certain  creek  called  Motthar  Creek, 
thence  Northerly  to  another  certain  creek,  Preemaker  Creek, 
thence  upon  a fSorth  line  three  English  miles  into  the  woods  ; 
thence  the  same  course  as  the  mountains  range  to  the  bounds  of 
Albany  aforesaid,  and  from  thence  along  the  said  Bounds  to  Hud- 
son River  with  a full  habendum  clause,  reserving  a yearly  rent 
of  one  hundred  and  four  bushels  of  sweet  merchantable  wheat,  to 
be  paid  at  the  city  of  Xew  York  on  the  25th  day  of  March  in  each 
year.  The  grant  contained  a proviso  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained was  to  affect  6C  the  right,  title,  interest,  property,  claim  and 
demand  of  any  particular  person  or  persons  holding  ...  by  virtue 
of  any  former  grant  or  patent  whatever.” 

He,  by  the  said  patent,  then  “ declares,  determines  and  grants 
that  the  said  Inhabitants  and  Freeholders,  the  freemen  of  Kings- 
ton aforesaid,  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  Freeholders 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  or  by  whatever  name  or 
names  they  are  called  or  named,  and  their  successors  forever  hence 
forward  are,  and  shall  be  one  body  Corporate  and  Politick  in  deed 
and  name,  and  by  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and 
Com  monality  of  th  e town  of  Kingston  f He  ordained  and  created 
them  a body  corporate  and  politic,  with  succession  forever,  with 
full  power  to  hold  and  convey  real  estate  and  personal  property  of 
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every  kind,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  corporate  name.  Tlie 
grant  made  the  parties  named  therein  the  first  trustees,  and  then 
provided  for  an  annual  election,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  each 
year,  of  twelve  trustees,  to  hold  for  one  year.  The  grant  further 
provided  that  the  trustees  or  their  successors  might,  at  any  time, 
upon  the  issue  of  a summons  obtained  from  a justice  of  the  peace, 
on  the  application  of  three  freeholders  of  the  town,  meet  at  the  town 
house  or  some  other  public  place,  as  they  should  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  “to  make  such  acts  and  orders  in  writing  for  the  more 
orderly  doing  of  the  premises,  as  the  said  Trustees  and  their  success- 
ors from  time  to  time  shall  and  may  think  convenient,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the  Province.” 

The  grant  also  provided  that  at  the  annual  election  of  trustees 
there  should  also  be  chosen  three  constables  and  three  assessors  for 
the  town  of  Kingston.  It  also  directed  that,  at  the  time  and  place 
of  such  election,  out  of  the  twelve  trustees  elected,  five  of  their 
number  were  to  be  authorized,  commissioned,  and  empowered  “to 
hold  pleas  of  debt  and  trespass,  with  the  same  power  and  author- 
ity that  Commissioners  of  the  respective  towns  hold  and  enjoy  the 
same  under  the  statute.  Three  to  be  a quorum  to  hold  the  court.” 

The  trustees  named  in  the  patent  at  once  organized  thereunder 
and  designated  the  live  magistrates  ; but  the  entire  record  of  their 
proceedings,  both  as  trustees  and  as  a local  court,  from  their  cre- 
ation until  the  month  of  October,  1713,  has  been  lost,  and  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  Consequently  their  proceedings  up  to  that 
time,  except  so  far  as  they  are  developed  in  recorded  deeds,  have 
been  swept  into  oblivion,  and  must  be  passed  over  by  the  historian 
in  silence. 

The  French  in  Canada,  together  with  the  Indians  under  their 
influence,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the  frontier  settlements  ; and 
Albany  and  Schenectady  were  particularly  exposed  to  tlieir  at- 
tacks, and  were  kept  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  alarm.  The 
military  of  Esopus  were  under  frequent  orders  for  their  assistance. 

In  August,  1687,  Governor  Pongan,  upon  his  return  from 
Albany,  after  one  of  his  visits  there  in  reference  to  the  French 
troubles,  convened  his  council  in  regard  to  some  expenses  con- 
nected therewith.  To  meet  such  expenses,  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil made  a levy  of  a penny  on  a pound  upon  the  freeholders  and 
inhabitants  of  Kings,  Queens,  Dukes,  Duchess,  Richmond,  Orange, 
Westchester,  and  Suffolk  counties  ; but  only  a half  penny  on  the 
pound  upon  New  York,  Albany,  and  Ulster  counties,, because  they 
said  “ these  three  places  are  the  only  support  of  the  Government.’  ’ 

In  his  report  made  in  1686  to  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  state 
of  the  provinces,  the  governor  stated  that  the  principal  towns 
within  the  government  were  New  York,  Albany,  and  Kingston  at 
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Esopus  ; that  all  the  rest  were  country  villages  ; that  the  build- 
ings at  New  York  and  Albany  were  generally  of  stone  and  brick. 
In  the  country  the  houses  were  mostly  new,  having  two  or  three 
rooms  on  a floor.  He  further  reported  that  the  Dutch  were  “ great 
improvers  of  land.” 

King  James,  in  the  year  1688,  united  all  the  North  American 
British  possessions,  except  Pennsylvania,  under  one  viceregal  gov- 
ernment, and  commissioned  Edmund  Andros  as  his  “Governor- 
General  over  the  whole  territory  and  dominion  of  New  England  in 
America.”  Governor  Dongan  being  thus  superseded,  the  king 
tendered  him  the  command  of  a regiment,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  artillery,  in  the  British  Army. 

The  commission  issued  to  Governor  Andros  was  specific,  and  of 
very  much  the  same  character  as  the  one  given  to  Dongan.  It 
vested  the  law-making  power  in  the  governor  and  council,  subject 
to  the  royal  approval.  Captain  Francis  Nicholson,  then  in  com- 
mand of  a company  of  regular  soldiers  at  Boston,  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-governor,  with  directions  to  observe  the  orders  of 
his  chief.  The  commission  reached  Boston  in  July,  1688,  when 
Andros  was  proclaimed  governor,  and  Francis  Nicholson  installed 
as  lieutenant-governor. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  new  governor  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  was  appropriately  received  and  escorted  by  a regiment  of  foot 
- and  a troop  of  horse.  The  king’ s commission  was  then  read  at 
Fort  James,  and  published  at  the  City  Hall.  A proclamation  was 
at  once  issued  continuing  all  persons  not  removed  by  order  of  the 
king  in  their  respective  offices,  and  directing  the  taxes  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  union  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York, 
but  of  course  submission  was  the  only  alternative. 

On  the  30tli  of  August  the  governor,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  counsellors,  left  New  York  by  sloop  for  Albany,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  had  a friendly  conference  with 
the  Indians.  On  his  way  to  New  York  from  Albany  he  stopped 
at  Kingston.  There  have  no  records  been  found  of  what  transpired 
at  that  visit. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  the  despatches  awaiting  him  there 
in  reference  to  Indian  troubles  in  Maine  compelled  him  to  leave  at 
once  for  Boston.  He  did  so,  and  left  the  lieutenant-governor  at 
the  head  of  the  colony  of  New  York. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  England  and  the  rebellion 
against  King  James  encouraged  the  opponents  and  enemies  of 
Governor  Andros,  in  New  England,  to  rebel  against  his  rule.  He 
was  forcibly  seized  and  imprisoned  under  fabricated  charges,  and 
thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  government. 
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On  the  22(1  of  December,  1688,  James  abdicated  tlie  '■English 
throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  and  Mary.  The  news  of 
the  revolution  was  received  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1GS9.  That 
was  the  signal  for  trouble  in  the  colonial  government.  Governor 
Andros  was  in  prison  at  Boston,  and  the  citizens  were  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  right  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Yicholson  to 
rule.  A part  claimed  that  Yicholson  and  the  council  were  legally 
invested  with  governmental  powers  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  large  proportion,  if  not,  in  fact,  a majority  of  the  citizens,  in- 
sisted that  the  abdication  of  the  late  king  overthrew  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  government,  and  Yicholson  and  his  council  were 
stripped  of  all  authority.  The  controversy  was  very  bitter,  when 
finally,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1689,  ISTicholson  delivered  up  the  keys 
and  left  Yew  York.  Jacob  Leisler,  a German  by  birth,  command- 
ing a company  of  soldiers,  took  possession  of  the  fort.  Thus  Yew 
York  was  now  left  without  any  legitimate  government. 

Leisler,  being  in  possession  of  the  fort  with  his  soldiers,  issued 
a manifesto  declaring  that  the  fort  was  held  by  him  in  the  interest 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  would  be  so  held  until  the  arrival  of  a 
person  properly  constituted  by  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain  to 
administer  the  government.  He  then  sent  invitations  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  towns  in  the  province  of  Yew  York  to  choose 
and  send  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at  Fort  James,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1689,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Delegates  were  chosen  in  some  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  Ulster,  Albany,  and  Suffolk  counties,  with  most  of  the 
towns  in  Queens,  refused  to  respond. 

The  burghers  of  Kingston  had  contemplated  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  the  marriage  of  Prince  William  of  Orange 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  and  their  accession  to  the  throne  ; but 
they  were  unwilling  to  recognize  any  self- constituted  authority. 
They  concluded  to  stand  aloof,  maintain  the  local  government 
under  their  patent,  and  await  the  establishment  of  a legal  govern- 
ment for  the  province. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1689,  twelve  delegates  met  in  convention 
at  Fort  James,  in  answer  to  Captain  Leisler’ s request.  After  the 
first  meeting  two  of  the  delegates  withdrew.  The  remaining  ten 
formed  themselves  into  a Committee  of  Safety,  and  the  next  day 
signed  a commission  appointing  Leisler  ‘ c captain  of  the  fort  at 
Yew  York,  until  orders  shall  be  received  from  their  Majesties.” 
Under  that  authority  Leisler  at  once  assumed  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  matters  continued  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

Early  in  the  month  of  December,  1689,  a packet  arrived  from 
England,  bringing  two  despatches — one  from  the  king  and  the  other 
from  the  Privy  Council.  They  were  respectively  addressed  as  fol- 
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lows:  “Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Province  of  New  York  in  America, 
and  in  his  absence  to  such  as  for  the  time  being  take  care  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in  our  said  Province 
of  New  York  in  America.”  Nicholson  having  left  the  province 
and  abandoned  the  government,  Leisler  considered  himself  as  in- 
cluded in  the  second  clause  of  the  address,  and  opened  the  des- 
patches. 

The  letter  of  the  Privy  Council  directed  Nicholson,  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  “ with  the  assistance  of  the  principal  Freeholders  and 
Inhabitants  of  their  Majesties  Province  in  New  York,  to  proclaim 
William  and  Mary,”  according  to  a prescribed  form  enclosed.  The 
king  in  his  letter  authorized  Nicholson  to  take  on  himself  the 
government  of  the  province,  calling  to  his  assistance  such  of  “ the 
principal  freeholders  and  Inhabitants  As  he  should  see  lit,”  and 
requiring  him  also,  until  further  orders,  “ to  do  and  perform  all 
things  which  to  the  place  and  office  of  our  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  doth  or 
may  appertain.”  Leisler,  considering  that  he  came  within  the 
contingent  description  in  the  address,  and  was  thereby  clothed 
with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  letter  of  the  king,  at  once  as- 
sumed the  title  as  well  as  the  authority  of  lieutenant-governor. 

In  February,  1690,  he  issued  writs  to  the  several  precincts  in 
the  province  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  meet  in  New 
York,  tc  to  consult,  debate  and  conclude  all  such  matters  and  things 
as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the  supply  of  this  Government 
in  this  present  conjunction.” 

Many  of  the  counties  failing  to  respond,  he  issued  a second  writ 
of  the  same  purport  as  the  first,  dated  the  8th  day  of  April,  1690, 
There  had  been  no  election  under  the  first  call  in  Ulster  County. 
After  the  receipt  of  the  second  writ,  Roelofi  Swartwout,  the  sheriff 
(schout),  on  the  11th  of  April,  1690,  wrote  a letter  to  Jacob  Mil- 
borne,  the  private  secretary  and  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  in  which, 
after  advising  him  of  shipments  of  grain  to  Albany,  he  added  : 
“ Touching  the  election  of  two  delegates  from  our  County,  it  shall 
be  done  on  the  15  Instant.  It  was  put  off  until  your  Honours 
arrival  here  ; I feared  a contest.  I admit  it  ought  to  be  a free 
election  for  all  classes,  but  I would  be  loth  to  allow  those  to  vote 
or  to  be  voted  for  who  have  refused  to  this  day  to  take  their  oath, 
lest  so  much  leaven  might  again  taint  that  which  is  sweet,  or  our 
head  men,  which  probably  might  happen.” 

Ulster  was  represented  in  the  assembly,  together  with  New  York, 
Albany,  Queens,  and  Westchester.  The  other  counties  did  not 
elect.  The  names  of  the  Ulster  delegates  are  not  known.  There  is 
no  record  to  be  found  of  their  election. 
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Tlie  assembly  thus  constituted  passed  an  act* “to  raise,  through- 
out the  whole  government,  a tax  of  threepence  upon  every  pound  of 
real  and  personal  property,  to  be  paid  tlie  first  of  June.*5 

Yew  York  City  having  for  some  time,  under  some  former  ad- 
ministrations, enjoyed  a bolting  monopoly,  to  the  prejudice  of  both 
Albany  and  Kingston,  the  members  representing  those  localities 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a law  by  that  assembly 
enacting  “ that  all  towns  should  have  equal  freedom  to  boult  and 
bake  and  to  transport  where  they  please,  directly  to  what  place 
or  country  they  think  fit,  anything  their  places  afford,  and  that 
one  place  should  not  have  any  more  privileges  than  another.55 

The  assembly  was  then  very  suddenly  prorogued  until  Sep- 
tember. 

The  French  in  1690  organized  three  expeditions  against  the 
English  colonies  : one  at  Montreal,  to  invade  Yew  York  ; another 
at  Three  Elvers,  to  attack  Yew  England,  between  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton ; and  the  other  at  Quebec,  to  ravage  Maine. 

The  expedition  against  Yew  York,  consisting1  of  French  and 
Indians,  set  out  from  Montreal  early  in  February,  and  after  a 
severe  tramp  through  the  snow  in  intensely  cold  weather,  it  reached 
Schenectady.  The  place  was  found  entirely  unprepared  for  an  at- 
tack, the  gates  all  open  and  no  guard  on  duty.  The  place  was 
burned,  and  tlie  soldiers  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  butch- 
ered. The  first  notice  the  inhabitants  had  of  any  danger  was  the 
dreadful  war  whoop  and  the  bursting  in  of  their  doors. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Albany,  couriers  were  despatched 
in  different  directions  to  Kingston  and  other  places. for  aid  to  pro- 
tect Albany.  But  the  Indians  came  no  farther  than  Schenectady. 
After  enacting  that  scene  of  blood  they  started  for  their  homes, 
carrying  twenty-five  captives  with  them. 

This  raid  taught  the  Yew  York  colony-  the  necessity  of  union 
and  the  healing  of  internal  dissensions  as  a protection  against  the 
common  foe,  even  if  it  necessitated  submission  to  the  rule  of  one 
whom  they  considered  an  usurper. 

After  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a joint  expedition  of  the  several  provinces  against  Quebec. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  have  Massachusetts,  and  Yew  York 
despatch  some  ships  and  soldiers  by  water,  and  Yew  York  and 
Connecticut  send  soldiers,  with  Indians,  by  land  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain, to  make  a combined  attack  upon  Quebec.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Leisler,  the  command  of  the  land  forces  was  entrusted  to 
General  Wintlirop,  of  Connecticut.  The  expedition  proved  a com- 
plete failure,  apparently  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  command- 
ing officer.  He  returned  without  proceeding  any  farther  than 
Wood  Creek,  a tributary  of  Lake  Champlain  at  the  southern  end, 
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and  left  the  forces  sent  by  sea  wholly  unsupported,  to  combat 
the  entire  strength  of  the  Canadas. 

Ulster  County  had  furnished  her  quota  of  troops,  and  had  also 
been  called  upon -and  forwarded  troops  for  the  defence  of  Albany  ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1690,  Kingston  forwarded  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-six  schepels  of  maize  to  Albany  for  the  support  of  the 
garrison. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition,  against  Canada,  although  in 
.nowise  attributable  to  any  fault  of  Leisler,  gave  his  enemies  in  the 
province  a great  opportunity  to  triumph  over  him.  Had  the  expe- 
dition been  successful,  he  woidd  have  been  the  exalted  champion 
of  the  hour.  With  its  failure,  as  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
belief,  through  the  connivance  of  his  enemies,  overpowering  weap- 
ons were  forged  for  his  destruction. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1690,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
governor  and  council  directed  to  “ Major  Thomas  Chambers  and 
the  rest  of  the  military  officers  under  his  direction  in  the  County 
of  Ulster,”  requiring  them  forthwith  “to  select,  out  of  the  county 
of  Ulster,  one  hundred  or  eighty  at  least  good  able  men,  complete 
in  arms,  which  shall  be  transported  to  Albany  for  his  Majesty’s 
.service,  at  or  upon  the  first  day  of  January  next.  And  that,  at  all 
times  before,  upon  notice  of  the  Commissaries  at  Albany  of  the 
enemy’s  approaching,  you  send  the  said  number  of  men  or  as 
many  as  can  be  obtained  without  delay.” 

There  was  also  accompanying  the  same  an  order  directed  to 
Captain  Barent  Lewis,  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  and  their  assistants  to 
press  twenty  men  with  arms,  and  three  hundred  schepels  peas,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  schepels  Indian  corn,  within  the  county  of 
Ulster,  for  the  expedition  to  Albany. 

Although  their  Majesties,  William  and  Mary,  had  executed  a 
commission  to  Henry  Slough  ter  as  Governor  of  Yew  York  as 
early  as  the  4th  day  of  January,  1689,  still,  two  years  subsequent 
thereto  he  had  not  arrived  in  Yew  York,  nor  had  Leisler,  the  act- 
ing governor,  received  any  notice  of  his  appointment. 

In  January,  1691,  Captain  Ingoldsby,  with  a company  of  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  arrived  in  the  ship  Beaver  from  Eng- 
land, and  announced  the  appointment  of  General  Slough  ter  as 
governor  ; also  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  assume  the  government. 
Captain  Ingoldsby  at  once  demanded  jmssession  of  the  fort  from 
Governor  Leisler.  The  acting  governor  refused  to  surrender  pos- 
session on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  produce  any  order  from  the 
king  or  the  governor.  Leisler  properly  demanded  better  authority 
br  credentials  than  his  mere  word.  Ingoldsby,  imperious  by 
nature,  taught  to  look  upon  the  colonists  as  inferiors,  and  accus- 
tomed as  a military  officer  to  order  and  be  obeyed,  was  incensed  at 
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such  refusal.  The  enemies  of  Leisler  also  were  not  idle,  and  they 
used  every  effort  in  their  power  to  fan  and  stir  the  glowing  embers. 
The  justices  of  Long  Island  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  captain  in 
storming  and  taking  the  fort. 

Leisler,  however,  retained  possession  until  the  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Sloughter  on  the  19th  of  March.  Unfortunately  for  Leisler, 
his  opponents  got  the  governor’s  ear,  and  things  were  so  managed 
that  Leisler  and  Miiborne,  his  son-in-law,  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  shortly  afterward  were  brought  before  a court  illegally 
organized  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  authority  they  denied  by 
refusing  to  answer  or  plead  or  interpose  a defence.  They  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  without  trial. 

Governor  Sloughter  hesitated  about  signing  the  death-warrants, 
wishing  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  home  government ; but  it  is 
said  his  signatures  were  procured  at  the  close  of  a feast,  when  the 
governor  was  overpowered  with  wine  ; and  the  men  were  executed 
before  he  recovered  from  his  debauch  sufficiently  to  realize  what 
he  had  done.  Whether  the  men  were  technically  guilty  of  treason 
or  not,  their  execution  was  politically  a great  mistake  for  the 
quiet  of  the  province.  Eventually  it  divided  the  colony  into  two 
bitterly  hostile  parties.  The  conviction  was  afterward  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  property  restored  to  the  heirs  ; but 
the  execution  could  not  be  recalled  ; the  men  had  been  sent  to  the 
bourn  whence  there  is  no  return. 

The  commission  and  instructions  issued  by  their  Majesties, 
William  and  Mary,  to  Governor  Sloughter,  were  dated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1689.  The  commission,  besides  delegating  to  him  the  usual 
powders  of  governor,  and  designating  the  particular  men  to  compose 
his  council,  declared,  “ And  we  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you 
full  power  and  authority,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said 
council,  from  time  to  time  as  needs  shall  require,  to  summon  and 
call  general  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants,  being  Freeholders  within 
your  Government,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  plantations  in 
America.  . . . 

“ And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  persons  thereupon  duly 
elected,  by  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  of  the  respective 
counties  and  places,  and  so  returned,  and  having,  before  their  sit- 
tings, taken  the  oath  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament,  . . . shall 
be  called  and  held  to  be  the  general  assembly  of  that  one  Province, 
and  the  Territories  thereunto  belonging. 

“ And  that  you,  the  said  Henry  Sloughter,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  our  said  Council  and  Assembly,  or  the  major  part  of 
them  respectively,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make,  consti- 
tute and  ordain  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the  public  peace, 
welfare  and  good  government  of  our  said  Province,  and  of  the 
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People  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  such  others  as  shall  resort 
thereto,  and  for  the  benefit  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors.  . . . 
Which  said  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  are  to  be  (as  near  as  may 
be)  agreable  unto  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  our  Kingdom  of 
England.’’ 

The  statutes  were  required  to  be  transmitted  within  three 
months  after  their  passage  to  England,  subject  to  disallowance  by 
their  Majesties.  The  commission  clothed  the  governor  with  the 
veto  power,  and  also  the  right  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 
the  assemblies. 

It  will  here  be  noticed  that  there  was  again — and  this  time  by 
the  British  crown— conferred  upon  the  colony  the  important  priv- 
ilege of  a voice  in  legislation.  The  hopes  in  that  behalf,  there- 
fore, which  the  Dutch  colonists  had  entertained  in  reference  to 
King  William,  were  not  disappointed.  ^Neither  was  this  intended 
to  be  an  idle  grant,  for  the  governor-general,  without  delay,  issued 
the  necessary  writs  for  the  election  in  the  several  counties  of  dele- 
gates to  an  assembly  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1691. 

The  assembly  met  on  the  appointed  day.  The  delegates  from 
Ulster  and  Dutchess  were  Henry  Beekman  and  Thomas  Garton. 
This  was  the  first  assembly  held  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
British  crown,  and  the  first  whose  acts  are  recognized  and  pub- 
lished in  the  books  of  colonial  statutes. 

After  organization,  having  elected  James  Graham  as  Speaker, 
the  assembly,  in  connection  with  the  governor  and  council,  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  England  a loyal  address  to  their  Majesties,  the 
king  and  queen. 

One  of  the  earliest  laws  passed  by  them  was  declaratory  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  It  declared  the  legislative 
power  to  be  vested  in  the  governor,  council,  and  general  assembly. 
The  governor  and  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Dele- 
gates to  the  general  assembly  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  and 
freemen  in  any  corporation.  To  constitute  a freeholder,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  forty  shillings  per  annum  in  freehold.  The  act 
apportioned  twenty-one  representatives  among  the  counties,  allot- 
ting two  to  Ulster. 

As  to  the  manner  of  enacting  laws,  it  declared  that  “ all  bills, 
agreed  upon  by  a major  part  of  the  Representatives,  should  be 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  approval,  and  when 
approved  by  them,  should  be  accounted  the  law  of  the  Province 
until  disallowed  by  the  Crown.” 

The  act,  in  its  further  provisions,  was  very  full  and  explicit  in 
setting  forth  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  rights  of  property  ; and  that  no  tax  was  to  be  levied  ex- 
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cept  by  authority  of  the  governor  and  council  and  the  assembly  ; 
and  it  also  guaranteed  full  protection  and  freedom  in  religion. 

A law  was  also  passed  establishing  courts  of  justice  in  the  sev- 
eral cities,  counties,  and  towns  in  the  province,  to  continue  in  force 
for  two  years.  Under  this  statute  a supreme  court  was  created  for 
the  province,  consisting  of  a chief-justice  and  four  assistant  jus- 
tices, together  with  an  attorney-general. 

County  officers,  such  as  sheriffs,  county  clerks,  judges  of  the 
county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor-general  and  council.  Supervisors,  assessors,  and 
other  town  officers  were  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders 
of  the  respective  towns. 

Among  the  early  laws  passed  was  one  confirming  all  patents, 
charters,  and  grants  theretofore  issued,  notwithstanding  any  exist- 
ing informality.  This  law  was  passed  to  terminate  various  contro- 
versies and  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  some  public 
townships  and  private  rights. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  assembly,  held  in  September,  1G91, 
an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  province  of  New  York  into  shires 
and  counties.  In  that  act. Ulster  County  is  designated  as  follows  : 
“ The  County  of  Ulster  to  contain  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Hurley 
and  Marbletown,  Fox  Hall,  and  the  New  Paltz,  and  all  villages, 
neighborhoods  and  Christian  habitations  on  the  West  side  of  Hud- 
son’s river,  from  the  Murderers  Creek,  near  the  Highlands,  to  the 
Sawyers  Creek.” 

The  county  of  Albany  was  described  as  extending  to  the  Saw- 
yer’s Creek  on  the  south,  and  the  county  of  Orange  as  extending 
to  the  Murderer’s  Creek  toward  the  north. 

Ulster  County,  as  thus  constituted,  included  a very  large  terri- 
tory. Besides  its  present  contents,  it  covered  Delaware  and  Sulli- 
van counties,  and  included  Newburgh  and  all  the  towns  in  the 
present  county  of  Orange  lying  west  of  Newburgh. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  second  assembly,  and  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1692,  an  act  was  passed  “ for  settling  of  Fairs  and 
markets  in  each  respective  city  and  County  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince.” In  that  act  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  held  and 
kept  a public  and  open  market  on  every  Saturday  in  the  week  at 
Kingston,  and  also  “ two  fairs  yearly  for  the  county  of  Ulster,  the 
first  to  be  kept  at  Kingston  on  the  third  Thursday  in  March  and 
to  end  on  the  Saturday  then  next  following,  being  three  days  in- 
clusive and  no  longer.  The  second  fair  to  begin  the  second  Thurs- 
day in  October  and  to  end  the  Saturday  following.” 

The  statute  further  declared  that  “ all  which  Fairs,  at  the 
times  and  places  aforesaid,  in  each  County  respectively,  shall  be 
holden  together  with  a court  of  Py powder,  and  with  all  liberties 
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and  free  customs  to  such  fairs  appertaining,  or  which  ought  or 
may  appertain,  according  to  the  usage  and  customs  of  fairs  h olden 
in  their  majesties  realms  of  England.”  The  governor  or  ruler  of 
the  fair,  with  power  to  hold  a court  of  Pypowder,  to  be  commis- 
sioned and  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  |jrovince. 

These  fairs  and  markets  were  institutions  common  in  England, 
and  under  the  English  Government  no  person  could  claim  a fair 
or  market  except  by  grant  from  the  king  or  by  prescription,  which 
necessarily  presumed  a grant.  These  institutions  were  a great 
convenience  in  a sparsely  settled  country  ; they  afforded  the  pro- 
ducer a certain  time  and  place  for  the  disposal  of  his  surplus  pro- 
ductions, and  the  consumer  a designated  time  and  place  for  the 
supply- of  his  wants. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  the  owner  and  governor  of  fairs  and 
markets  to  take  care  that  everything  was  sold  according  to  just 
weight  and  measure.  For  that  purpose  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  fair  or  market  to  test  and  mark  the  weights. 

The  owner  of  the  fair  or  market  was  entitled  to  charge  as 
“toll”  a reasonable  sum  upon  things  tollable,  or  for  stallage, 
pickage,  or  the  like. 

Fairs  and  markets  could  only  be  held  upon  the  days  and  for 
the  times  specially  designated. 

A fair  is  described  by  the  old  English  writers  as  a “ solemn  or 
greater  sort  of  market.”  They  were  county  institutions,  and  only 
permitted  to  be  held  annually  or  biennially,  and  were  intended 
specially  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  real  estate,  horses,  cattle, 
and  produce  in  large  quantities  ; not  excluding,  however,  articles 
of  any  character  or  quantity. 

The  Pypowder  court  referred  to  in  the  law  was  a court  in  con- 
stant session  at  fairs,  held  by  the  person  appointed  as  governor  of 
the  fair,  to  administer  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  for  the 
redress  of  disorders  committed  in  them.  Its  jurisdiction  extended 
only  to  injuries  done  in  that  particular  fair,  and  not  to  any  previ- 
ous one.  As  to  such  injuries,  its  jurisdiction  vras  exclusive.  In 
reference  to  transactions  and  contracts  at  any  such  fair,  the  motto 
was,  “ If  you  have  any  fault  to  find,  speak  now  or  never”  It  is 
said  that  such  court  was  given  its  peculiar  name  because  “ jus- 
tice was  done  in  it  as  speedily  as  dust  could  fall  from  the 
foot.” 

Another  statute  passed  at  one  of  the  early  sessions  was  entitled 
“ an  act  against  profanation  of  the  Lords  day,  called  Sunday.” 
It  prohibited  servile  labor,  fishing,  hunting,  travelling,  and  horse 
racing  on  the  Lord's  day,  Sunday,  under  penalty  of  six  shillings 
current  money,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  to  sit  publicly  in  the 
stocks  for  three  hours  ; but  if  an  Indian  or  negro  slave,  then  the 
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punishment  to  be  thirteen  laslies  on  the  bare  back.  Travel  to  at- 
tend church  was  limited  to  ten  miles. 

The  several  laws  passed  at  the  several  early  sessions  of  the  Leg- 
islature, bearing  more  immediately  upon  the  administration  of  local 
matters,  have  been  thus  collated  here,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a con- 
nected series,  and  give  a better  understanding  of  the  general  sys- 
tem of  government,  although  passed  at  different  sessions  and  under 
di  fferent  executives. 

Under  the  administration  of  Governor  Sloughter,  the  colony 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  French  and  Indian  inroads  from  Canada. 
In  June,  1091,  the  governor,  in  order  to  prevent  an  expected  de- 
scent, and  to  watch  the  enemy’s  motions,  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
consisting  of  Christians  and  Indians,  to  march  to  Canada  and  im- 
prove all  opportunities  for  surprising,  annoying,  and  destroying 
the  Canadians  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  expedition  set  out  on 
the  21st  of  June.  The  expedition  was  not  as  formidable  in  num- 
bers as  was  desired  or  expected.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  had 
agreed  to  join  them  at  certain  places  on  the  way  failed  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  besides,  on  their  march,  their  numbers  were 
greatly  diminished  by  frequent  desertions.  On  their  arrival  at 
Ticonderoga,  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  invading  force  numbered 
only  two  hundred  and  sixty  Christians  and  Indians.  hTot with- 
standing the  manifest  insufficiency  of  his  force,  Major  Schuyler 
continued,  his  advance  toward  Laprairie.  The  French,  being  ad- 
vised of  his  approach,  met  him  on  the  route  with  a force  consider- 
ably superior  in  numbers.  After  a desperate  fight  the  French  were 
defeated,  but  Schuyler  learned  that  a force  of  French  and  Indians 
had  been  thrown  in  his  rear  to  intercept  his  return.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  return  and  fight  his  way  back  to  his  canoes  on  the 
lake.  On  his  homeward  march  he  met  the  enemy  prepared  to 
dispute  his  progress.  The  little  band  fought  through  the  enemy’s 
ranks,-  then  faced  about  and  forced  the  French  to  retreat.  It  then 
continued  its  homeward  march,  and  arrived  without  f urther  adven- 
ture. Major  Schuyler  claimed  that  in  that  expedition,  with  the 
loss  of  very  few  men,  they  had  killed  about  two  hundred  French 
and  Indians. 

While  this  expedition  was  out,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  1691, 

, Governor  Sloughter  died  very  suddenly.  His  administration  was 
" thus  very  short,  but  at  the  same  time  troublesome.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  limited  talents,  and  deficient  in  executive  abil- 
ity. 

Upon  his  decease,  under  the  colonial  laws  the  right  of  govern- 
ment devolved  upon  the  council,  of  which  Joseph  Dudley  was  the 
president.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  committed  to  Richard 
Ingoldsby,  the  captain  of  an  independent  company,  who  assumed 
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the  administration  of  the'  government  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1601. 

In  September,  1691,  a session  of  the  Assembly  was  held,  at  which 
the  law  already  referred  to,  dividing  the  province  into  counties, 
was  passed.  At  the  same  session  the  Legislature  appropriated 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  men,  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers  of  Albany 
County. 
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FROM  1692,  ARRIVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  FLETCHER,  TO  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  WILLIAM  BURNET  AS  GOVERNOR  IN  1720. 

IN  Maxell,  1692,  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher  was  commissioned  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  received  instructions  as  such  in  the 
usual  form.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  29th  of  August,  and 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  government.  He  found  the 
province  in  a deplorable  condition.  Thrown  entirely  upon  their 
own  resources  by  the  mother  country,  cursed  by  the  ministry  with 
incompetent  and  dishonest  executives,  kept  in  a constant  state  of 
alarm  by  not  only  threatened  but  actual  invasions  and  attacks 
upon  their  frontier  settlements  by  the  Canadian-French  and  Ind- 
ians, the  colonists  were  reduced  and  worn  out  physically  and  finan- 
cially. They  were  in  need  of  talent  and  good  statesmanship,  with 
honesty,  in  the  gubernatorial  office,  not  incumbents  sent  to  mend 
tlieir  broken  fortunes  or  make  new  ones  by  robbing  the  people 
and  the  public  treasury. 

The  Assembly  convened  on  the  17th  of  August.  In  his  address 
to  the  Assembly  Governor  Fletcher  notified  them  that  to  defray 
the  debts  of  the  government  already  contracted,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary charges  for  the  defence  of  Albany  for  the  then  ensuing  win- 
ter, seventy-five  hundred  pounds  would  be  required  to  be  raised 
forthwith,  and  complained  of  non-payment  by  the  people  of  taxes 
already  assessed. 

The  Assembly,  before  their  adjournment,  made  provision  for 
the  raising  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
risons at  the  frontier  posts,  and  also  for  eighty  men  from  the 
county  of  Ulster  to  go  and  continue  there  during  the  time  of  the 
greatest  danger. 

About  the  6th  of  February,  1693,  a body  of  French  and  Indians 
surprised  a settlement  of  friendly  Mohawk  Indians,  and  took  about 
two  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  As  soon  as  news  of  this  raid 
reached  Albany,  Colonel  Schuyler  at  once,  with  two  hundred  vol- 
unteers, set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  was  soon  re-enforced 
by  three  hundred  Indians,  and  had  several  skirmishes  with  the 
retreating  enemy.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  making  good  their 
escape  by  crossing  the  upper  branch  of  the  Hudson  upon  a cake 
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of  ice,  which,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  loosened  from  its  moor- 
ings and  floated  away. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1692,  writs  for  a new  election  were 
issued,  returnable  the  24th  of  October.  Thomas  Garton  and  Jacob 
Rutsen  were  returned  as  delegates  from  the  county  of  Ulster. 

Several  bills  were  passed  at  this  session,  among  others  the  one 
establishing  fairs  and  markets,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth.  They  ad- 
journed on  the  14th  of  November  to  the  20th  of  March,  1693. 

The  Assembly  convened  again  in  March,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  governor,  in  his  address  at  this  as  well  as  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  urged  the  support  of  an  established  min- 
istry. The  house,  from  their  attachment  to  the  Dutch  language 
and  the  model  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  secured  by  one  of  the 
articles  of  surrender,  did  not  comply  with  his  recommendation. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  severely  rebuked  the  Assembly 
for  not  acting  upon  his  recommendation,  and  on  the  27th  day  of 
July,  1693,  dissolved  it  and  ordered  a new  election,  the  writs  to  be 
returnable  the  7th  of  September,  1693.  Thomas  Garton  and  Jacob 
Kutsen  were  re-elected  as  delegates  from  Ulster. 

The  new  Assembly  convened  in  September,  and  the  governor,  in 
his  opening  address,  urged  upon  it  the  establishment  of  a ministry 
throughout  the  colony,  the  granting  of  a revenue  to  the  governor 
for  life,  and  the  raising  of  money  for  the  repair  of  the  fort  at  New 
York  and  for  the  erection  of  a chapel. 

In  response  the  Assembly  passed  a bill  establishing  a ministry 
in  some  Church  of  England  parishes  in  four  counties,  but  ignored 
all  the  orher  matters.  The  bill  passed  was  immediately  returned 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  amendment.  The  Assembly  re- 
fused to  amend.  On  the  20th  of  September  he  summoned  the  As- 
sembly before  him,  and  on  their  appearance  lectured  them  severely 
upon  their  refusal  to  establish  a ministry  and  to  grant  a permanent 
revenue  for  the  executive.  Alien  he  had  finished  his  speech  he 
immediately  prorogued  the  Assembly,  and  a few  days  thereafter 
dissolved  it  and  issued  writs  for  a new  election.  The  law  went 
into  effect,  however,  without  the  amendment. 

The  war  bet  ween  Governor  Fletcher  and  the  Assembly  continued 
during  his  entire  term,  he  proroguing  and  dissolving  only  to  meet 
with  similar  opjiosition  after  new  elections.  It  is  a well-estab- 
lished fact  that  to  accomplish  his  purposes  he  personally  inter- 
fered with  the  freedom  of  elections,  was  privy  to  and  countenanced 
great  frauds  therein.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  dis- 
honest and  avaricious  governors  among  the  needy  adventurers 
foisted  u|ion  the  colony  to  mend  their  fortunes.  His  patronage 
and  power  was  in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder. 

Among  other  charges  against  Governor  Fletcher  was  corrupt 
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interference  with  legislation.  If  any  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  was  desired,  it  must  have  its  price  ; and  if  the  price  was 
not  paid,  they  must  go  without  it.  New  York  City  for  a long 
time  enjoyed  a monopoly  in  regard  to  bolting  and  shipment  of 
flour,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Ulster  County,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  principal  grain-raising  region  in  the  province.  The  people 
of  Kingston,  to  break  up  that  monopoly  and  procure  the  enact- 
ment of  what  was  called  “the  Bolting  act,”  had  to  pay -several 
hundred  pounds.  The  individuals,  however,  who  undertook  to 
raise  the  money,  being  unable  or  failing  to  do  so,  it  was  “ jumbled 
in  with  the  public  tax,”  and  the  governor  got  his  price. 

During  the  term  of  Governor  Fletcher,  and  on  the  lltli  of 
November,  1602,  a law  was  passed,  entitled  an  act  for  encouraging 
a post-office,  under  which  it  is  believed  the  first  post-office  was 
established  in  this  colony. 

By  the  official  reports  of  his  immediate  successors  in  office,  it 
appears  that  Governor  Fletcher  “ had  embezzled  and  converted 
to  his  own  use  great  sums  of  their  public  money,”  and  that  he  was 
pecuniarily  interested  in  piratical  and  smuggling  operations  on  the 
seas.  His  corruption,’  of  course,  tainted  the  whole  lump,  so  that, 
through  the  carelessness  and  corruption  of  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms and  revenue,  connived  at  by  many  of  the  governor’s  council 
concerned  in  the  breach  of  the  laws,  to  their  pecuniary  profit,  the 
revenue  had,  with  a fourfold  increase  of  trade  within  ten  years, 
diminished  one  half. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Fletcher  s administration  the  Canadi- 
ans, French,  and  Indians  gave  the  colonists  a respite,  in  order  that 
they  might  turn  their  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  French  undoubtedly  had  in 
view  their  favorite  plan  of  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana  by 
a cordon  of  forts  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

In  1697  the  king  announced  his  disapproval  and  consequent 
repeal  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1691,  herein- 
before referred  to,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  thus 
placing  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  colonists  upon  the  great 
principle  of  representation — the  colonists  claiming  that  represen- 
tation was  an  inherent  right  belonging  to  the  people  ; the  king 
and  his  counsellors,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a privilege  enjoyed 
through  the  grace  of  the  crown.  That  in  after  years  was  the  great 
question  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  grand  revolution,  cul- 
minating in  the  independence  of  the  provinces. 

Bichard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  succeeded  Fletcher  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  Although  appointed  in  1695,  he  did  not 
receive  his  commission  until  1697.  His  commission  and  instruc- 
tions wrere  similar  in  form  to  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  they  ex- 
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tended  liis  rule  over  Massachusetts  and  Yew  Hampshire,  as  well 
as  Yew  York.  He  arrived  at  Yew  York  on  the  2d  day  of  April, 
1698,  and  at  once  received  the  surrender  of  the  government.  He 
found  it,  as  he  represented  in  his  despatches  to  the  ministry,  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  so  were  the  people  through  bad  govern- 
ment. 

The  several  administrations  of  Sloughter,  Ingoldsby,  and 
Fletcher  were  distinguished  for  nothing  so  much  as  corruption 
and  maladministration,  together  with  a tendency  to  excite  and  en- 
courage dissensions,  party  spirit,  and  disorder  throughout  the 
province.  They  had  evidently  not  been  promoted  to  the  execu- 
tive chair  on  account  of  any  capacity  for  the  position.  The  Earl 
of  Bellomont,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  antipode  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  qualities  necessary  for  good  government.  His  admin- 
istration, though  brief  and  terminated  by  an  early  death,  verified 
the  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  the  king,  that  he  was  “ a man  of 
resolution  and  integrity.  ” 

When  he  assumed  the  government  the  people  were  divided  and 
distracted  into  two  parties  of  the  most  violent  description  : one  in 
support  of  and  the  other  condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  against 
Leisler  and  his  supporters  ; added  to  which  was  the  persistent  and 
continued  action  of  the  government  to  force  upon  the  Hutch  Cal- 
vinistie  community  the  support  of  a Church  of  England  ministry. 
To  add  to  his  embarrassments,  a majority  of  the  council,  his  con- 
stitutional advisers,  were  largely  and  pecuniarily  interested  in 
frauds  upon  the  customs  revenue  and  the  ill-gotten  gain  of  pirates 
roaming  over  the  seas,  with  licenses  in  their  possession  from  his 
predecessors  in  office. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  the  office,  he  issued  writs  for 
the  election  of  a new  Assembly.  When  the  Assembly  convened  he 
ascertained  that  eleven  out  of  the  nineteen  members  owed  their 
places  to  false  and  fraudulent  returns  made  by  the  sheri  ffs.  In 
his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  stated  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  encountered  by  him  was  that  the  sheriffs  appointed  by 
Fletcher  were  “ of  the  Scum  of  the  People.”  The  Assembly  thus 
organized  so  conducted  itself  that  the  governor  dissolved  it  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  charged  the  members  with  having  “ Sat  near 
a month  and  done  nothing,  but  vilainous  tricks  to  justify  the  false- 
ness and  unfairness  of  the  Sheriffs  returns.” 

Tlie  governor  early  in  his  administration  turned  his  attention 
to  and  accomplished  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Canadians, 
and  had  a satisfactory  and  friendly  conference  with  the  five  nations 
of  Indians  at  Albany. 

Convinced  that  a large  majority  of  the  council  were  not  in  ac- 
cord with  his  views  of  reform,  but  had,  in  fact,  connived  at  and 
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participated  in  gross  frauds  upon  the  government,  he  made  a 
sweeping  change  in  the  per  $ oriel  of  the  council,  and  issued  writs 
for  the  election  of  a new  Assembly.  He  also  made  changes  in  the 
shrievalties  of  several  of  the  counties. 

The  Assembly  then  elected  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Leislerians.  They  were  convened  and  addressed  by  the  governor 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1699.  The  representatives  from  "Ulster 
County  were  Jacob  Rut-sen  and  Abraham  Hasbrouek. 

Among  the  laws  passed  by  that  Assembly  was  one  for  the  regu- 
lation and  conduct  of  elections,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fraud 
therein.  The  law,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
very  salutary  provisions,  apparently  guarding  against  fraud  as 
effectually  as  human  foresight  could  well  do.  It  required  the  elect- 
ors not  only  to  be  possessed  of  a freehold  of  forty  pounds  and  up- 
ward, but  to  be  actual  residents  of  the  district  from  which  they 
were  returned. 

He  called  the  special  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  a number 

JL 

of  extravagant  grants  of  land  which  had  been  made  by  ex-Ctov: 
ernor  Fletcher  to  favorites  for  a mere  nominal  consideration,  as 
tending  not  only  to  impede  the  settlement  of  the  country,  but  also 
to  estrange  the  Indians  occupying  a large  portion  of  them,  and 
from  whom  releases  were  alleged  to  have  been  procured  through 
fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

Among  those  grants  was  one  to  Captain  John  Evans,  bearing- 
date  the  12th  day  of  September,  1694.  “ containing  all  that  tract  and 
parcel  of  land  situate,  lying  and  being  upon  the  west  side  of  Hud- 
son s Hirer,  beginning  from  the  south  side  of  the  land  called  the 
False , now  inhabited  by  French  men , and  extending  thence  South- 
erly along  the  said  Hud  sons- Fleer  to  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Indians  at  the  Murdered  s Kill , and  extending  westward  to  the 
foot  of  the  high  hills  called  Fitkiskaker  and  Aiaskawasting , and 
thence  extending  southerly  all  along  the  said  hills  and  the  river 
called  Feakadasank , to  a water  pond  lying  upon  the  said  hills, 
called  Mer  chary ; comprehending  all  those  lands,  meadows  and 
woods  called  Kescotonck , Chawangen , Memorasink , Kacoyh , 
Getawan , Annuel',  Gillatawogh , and  all  and  every  of  them  ; and 
the  same  erected  into  manor  and  Lordship  of  the  Manor  Fletcher- 
don ; To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tract  of  land  and  Manor  of 
Fletcherdon,  with  the  Appurtenances  unto  the  said  John  Evans, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  under  the  rent  reserved  of  twenty 
shillings , and  one  fat  buck  per  annum.” 

The  Legislature  accordingly  passed  a law  vacating,  breaking, 
and  annulling  the  above,  with  several  other  similar  extravagant 
giants,  which  act  was  approved  and  went  into  effect  the  12th  of 
May,  1699. 
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Thus  are  we  to  thank  the  beneficent  administration  of  Governor 
Bellomont  for  the  incalculable  benefits  showered,  by  the  passage 
of  that  law,  upon  that  large  region  of  country  embracing  all  Ulster 
County  below  Xew  Paltz  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  Orange  County.  When  we  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  manorial  tenures  and  the  custom  of  the  country  at  that 
time  and  for  many  years  subsequent  by  individual  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there  had  been 
no  repeal  those  hundreds  of  square  miles  would  have  been  brought 
under  the  scorching  and  blighting  effects  of  landlordism. 

It  was  therefore  fortunate  for  that  region  of  country  that  the 
morning  star  of  Bellomont  arose,  and  although  in  the  ascendent 
for  only  a brief  period,  it  dispelled  the  dark  shadows,  brushed 
away  the  blighting  incubus,  and  declared  the  said  grant  to  Evans, 
with  certain  other  like  grants,  absolutely  void,  and  that  they  were 
“ broke  vacated  and  annulled,  and  tlieir  registry  should  be  obliter- 
ated, razed,  defaced,  and  the  memory  and  record  of  all  the  afore- 
said grants  shall  be  reduced  into  oblivion  and  forgetfulness,  as  if 
no  such  grants  had  ever  been  made  or  registered.” 

The  writer  well  recollects  his  visits  in  early  life  to  Woodstock 
' and  Shandaken,  in  Ulster  County,  when  that  region,  being  part  of 
an  enormous  grant  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres,  was  prin- 
cipally covered  by  life  leases,  and  where  the  continuance  of  the 
tenure  of  the  occupant  was  dependent  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
the  continuance  of  one  or  three  lives  named  in  the  lease.  Thus  at 
any  time  an  epidemic  or  other  calamity  might  terminate  the  title 
of  a whole  neighborhood.  One  day  they  were  freeholders,  the 
next  they  might  not  be.  All  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  cen- 
tred in  the  present,  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  land  they  could, 
and  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Their  want  of  care  for  and 
interest  in  the  future  was  shown  by  their  dilapidated  houses  and 
out-buildings,  their  common  and  temporary  fences.  Paints  and 
paint  brushes  were  apparently  almost  unknown  in  that  locality. 
The  tenant’s  interest  was  in  the  uncertain  continuance  of  life  ; the 
landlord’s,  upon  reversion  in  death.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
told  the  sad  story. 

The  inhabitants  eventually  rebelled  against-  such  tenures,  and 
the  rebellion  resulted  in  their  abolition.  What  a change  in  that 
country  between  then  and  now  ! Thrift  and  prosperity  now  put 
forth  their  blooming  and  smiling  faces  in  every  direction  ; comfort- 
able, pleasant,  and  indeed  luxuriant  homes  can  be  seen  on  every 
hand,  tempting  the  denizen  weary  of  city  life  to  come  annually 
for  a season  to  enjoy  their  comforts.  This  great  change  was  ac- 
complished, as  such  radical  changes  frequently  are,  through  the  un- 
happy experience  of  resistance  and  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
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land,  and  even  at  times  tainted  with  violence.  How  much  more 
happy  the  Bellomont  exterminating  spade,  before  the  seed  had 
been  sown  or  the  blighting  growth  commenced  ! 

At  that  session  was  also  passed  a law  against  Jesuits  and  popish 
priests,  requiring  them  to  leave  the  province  by  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber following,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  etc.  It 
is  true  this  apparently  savored  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  and 
lias  been  so  characterized  by  historians.  Before  passing  such 
judgment,  we  must  consider  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  the 
evil  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  enactment. 

A large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  those,  or  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  those,  who  came  hither  to  escape  the  Roman 
Catholic  persecutions  in  the  Old  World.  There  were  no  Roman 
Catholics  settled  among  them  in  this  province  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  But  the  Canadian-French,  their  enemies  on  the 
north,  were  Roman  Catholics  of  the  most  bigoted  character,  and 
they  were  flooding  the  remote  parts  of  the  province  with  Jesuit 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  ; “ who,”  as  alleged  in  the  preamble 
of  the  act,  “ by  their  wicked  and  subtle  insinuations,  industriously 
labor  to  debauch,  seduce  and  withdraw  the  Indians  from  their  due 
obedience  unto  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  and  to  excite  and  stir  them 
up  to  sedition,  rebellion  and  open  hostility  Against  his  Majesty’s 
government ; for  prevention  whereof  be  it  enacted,”  etc.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  act  of  self -protection.  They  had  learned  to  dread 
the  hostile  warwhoop,  and  guard  against  the  savage  massacre. 
Bigotry  and  persecution  formed  no  part  of  the  foundation  plank. 
In  modern  times,  as  well  as  ancient,  death  was  recognized  as  the 
appropriate  punishment  for  sedition  and  treason  ; here  it  was  only 
imprisonment. 

Governor  Bellomont  died  suddenly  on  the  6th  of  March,  1701, 
while  the  Assembly  was  in  session.  At  the  time  of  his  death  John 
Nanfan,  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  in  Barbadoes.  This  gave 
the  anti-Leislerians  an  opportunity  to  throw  things  into  confusion 
by  raising  a contest  as  to  what  official  was  entitled  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  This  controversy  lasted  and  was  unsettled 
until  the  first  Monday  of  June,  the  Assembly  adjourning  from  day 
to  day,  but  transacting  no  business.  By  that  time  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Nanfan  had  arrived  and  terminated  the  controversy. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan  immediately  on  his  arrival  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  office,  and  very  soon  thereafter  dissolved 
the  Assembly  and  issued  writs  for  a new  election.  At  that  election 
there,  was  a very  bitter  contest,  and  a great  struggle  for  the  ascend- 
ency between  the  Leislerians  and  their  opponents.  The  country 
was  now  reaping,  in  all  its  bitterness,  the  evil  but  inevitable  result 
of  the  unfortunate  condemnation  and  execution  of  Governor  Leisler 
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and  liis  secretary,  Milborne,  by  1ns  hot -headed  opponents.  In 
the  contest  the  Leislerians  prevailed.  The  delegates  from  Ulster 
were  Jacob  Rut  sen  and  Adrien  Gerretson. 

The  newly- elected  Assembly  convened  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1701.  The  contention  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  Governor 
A anfan  excluded  two  of  the  returned  members,  Nichols  and  Wes- 
sels,  on  the  ground  of  non-residence.  That  led  to  the  secession  of 
seven  others. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  county  of  Ulster  at  that  time  to  sur- 
round large  quantities  of  contiguous  cultivated  land  with  an  out- 
side fence,  which  they  called  a circular  fence,  thus  saving  all  inter- 
mediate fences.  Many  of  those  owning  and  cultivating  lands  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  tract,  although  enjoying  the  benefit  thereof, 
refused  to  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  its  construction  or 
maintenance.  The  Assembly  being  applied  to  for  a remedy,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1701,  passed  a law  requiring  the  owners  of  land  in 
Ulster  County  within  any  such  circular  fence  to  pay  their  reflec- 
tive proportions  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  if  they  refused,  the  law 
provided  for  an  assessment  by  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  process 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  collection. 

The  Assembly  about  the  same  time  passed  another  law  making 
further  provisions  to  secure  regularity  in  elections,  and  appended 
a section  thereto  by  which  they  provided  “ that  to  prevent  all 
disputes  relating  to  the  Freeholders  in  Dutchess  County,  about  the 
election  of  Representatives,  the  said  county  be  and  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  annexed  to  the  county  of  Ulster,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  next  after  this  present  session  ; and  that  the  Freeholders  of 
Dutchess  County,  qualified  by  law,  shall  and  are  hereby  empow- 
ered to  give  their  votes  for  Representatives  in  the  county  of  Ulster, 
as  if  they  actually  lived  in  the  said  county.” 

Upon  an  appeal  to  the  British  Parliament  by  the  hell’s  of  Gov- 
ernor Leisler  and  Milborne,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  con- 
viction, judgment,  and  attainder  passed  by  Sloughter’s  court 
against  them  was  reversed.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Jersey,  Secretary  of  State,  ordered 
money  to  be  raised  and  other  measures  taken  to  restore  to  the 
family  of  the  executed  Governor  Leisler  the  rights  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  the  vacated  attainder  and  judgment. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Nanfan  a rumor  ob- 
tained currency  in  the  colony  that  Lord  Cornbnry  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province.  This  rumor  created  great  re- 
joicing among  the  anti- Leislerians,  and  led  them  to  send  communi- 
cations to  England,  addressed  to  the  king  and  to  the  prospective 
governor,  and  others,  highly  condemnatory  of  the  administration 
in  the  province  and  the  party  sustaining  it.  The  discovery  thereof 
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by  Governor  Nanfan  led  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a 
number  of  the  actors,  also  the  trial  and  conviction  of  some  for 
high  misdemeanors  and  treason  ; fortunately  there  were  no  ex- 
ecutions. 

The  offensive  letters  referred  to  were  written  by  Nicholas 
Bayard.  In  the  one  addressed  to  the  king,  he  said  “ that  the 
late  differences  were  not  grounded  in  a regard  to  his  interest ; but 
the  corrupt  designs  of  those  who  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  their  neighbors.”  The  petition 
to  Parliament  stated  that  “ Leisler  and  his  adherents  gained  the 
Fort  at  the  revolution  without  any  opposition  ; that  he  oppressed 
and  imprisoned  the  People  without  cause,  plundered  them  of  their 
goods,  and  compelled  them  to  flee  their  country,  though  they  were 
well  affected  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  That  the  Earl  of  Bellomont 
appointed  indigent  sheriffs,  who  returned  such  members  to  the  As- 
sembly as  were  unduly  elected,  and  in  his  Lordship’s  esteem.  That 
he  suspended  many  from  the  Board  of  Council  who  were  faithful 
servants  to  the  Crown,  introducing  his  own  tools  in  their  stead.” 
They  also  denied  the  authority  of  the  late  Assembly,  and  added 
“ that  the  house  had  bribed  both  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the 
Chief  J ustice  ; the  one  to  pass  bills,  and  the  other  to  defend  the 
legality  of  their  proceedings.”  The  next  day  after  their  arrest 
Bayard,  Vandam,  French,  and  Wenham  sent  an  impertinent  com- 
munication to  the  lieutenant-governor,  in  which  they  boldly  justi- 
fied the  legality  of  their  address,  and  demanded  to  be  released  from 
imprisonment.  Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  in  1691  Bayard, 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  programme  against  Leisler,  had  procured 
the  passage  of  a law  by  which  it  was  declared  that  “ whatsoever 
person  or  persons  shall,  by  any  manner  of  ways,  or  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  endeavor  by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise,  to  disturb 
the  peace,  good  and  quiet  of  their  Majesties’  government,  as  it  is 
now  established,  shall  be  deemed  and  esteemed  as  rebels  and  trai- 
tors unto  their  Majesties,  and  incur  the  pains,  penalties  and  for- 
feitures as  the  laws  of  England  bear  for  such  offences,  made  and 
provided.”  Thus  was  Bayard  to  be  caught  in  a trap  of  his  own 
creation.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  that  law  that  Bayard 
was  subsequently  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  as  a traitor. 

Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury,  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
Y.ork,  and  after  his  arrival  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1702,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  at  once  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
and'  declared  that  a new  one  should  be  called  as  soon  as  possible. 
Under  a call  made  shortly  thereafter,  Henry  Beekman  and  Thomas 
Garton  were  sent  as  delegates  from  Ulster  County. 

Lord  Cornbury  was  commissioned  as  Governor  of  New  York  by 
King  William,  to  supersede  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan,  not  on 
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account  of  any  merit  or  ability,  but  simply  in  gratitude  for  Ms  early 
desertion  of  the  army  of  King  James  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,,  a poverty-stricken  nobleman, 
hunted  out  of  England  by  a host  of  hungry  creditors.  Naturally 
prodigal  and  avaricious,  he  came  to  prey,  by  both  fair  means  and 
foul,  upon  the  purses  of  an  impoverished  and  overburdened  people. 
After  the  death  of  King  William  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  New  Jersey. 

The  history  of  his  government  is  nothing  but  a continued  con- 
troversy between  himself  and  the  Assembly  for  money,  and  the  op- 
pression and  prosecution  of  dissenting  ministers.  His  conduct  was 
such  as  soon  to  alienate  all  parties  from  him,  and  the  protest 
against  his  government  was  so  great  that  Queen  Anne,  in  1708,  was 
compelled  to  supersede  him,  with  the  declaration  that  she  would 
not  countenance  her  nearest  relati  ve  in  oppressing  her  people. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1703,  a law  was  passed,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Queen  Anne  in  1708,  declaring  the  proceedings  against 
Nicholas  Bayard  and  Alderman  John  Hutchins,  for  high  treason, 
illegal,  and  reversing  and  making  null  and  void  the  judgments  and 
all  proceedings  against  them. 

On  the  same  day  a law  was  passed  entitled  “ an  act  for  the  lay- 
ing out  regulating,  clearing  and  preserving  public  Common  High- 
ways throughout  this  Colony.55 

That  law,  among  other  things,  directed  that  a road  should  be  laid 
out  from  the  south  bounds  of  Orange  County  (which  was  then 
New  Jersey)  through  Ulster  County  to  Albany,  and  also  directed 
the  laying  out  of  roads  from  one  town  to  another  throughout  the 
province,  to  connect  with  the  common  and  general  roads,  and  to 
convenient  landing  places. 

The  road  laid  out  under  , that  law  from  New  Jersey  to  Albany 
was  formerly  generally  called  the  King’s  Highway,  and  with  very 
few  changes  is  now  the  main  direct  road  from  Goshen,  passing 
through  Shawangunk,  New  Paltz,  Rosendale,  to  Kingston,  thence 
north  through  Foxhall  and  Pine  Bush  to  the  old  fording  place 
across  the  Esopus  Creek,  thence  on  the  west  side  of  said  creek 
continued  forward  northerly  to  Albany. 

The  commissioners  designated  by  law  to  lay  out  the  roads  in 
Ulster  County  were  John  Cock,  Jacob  Aertsen,  and  xVbraliam 
Hasbrouck. 

Where  this  highway  crossed  the  sawkill,  the  road  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  diverged  therefrom  to  the  left. 

Lord  Cornbury,  in  his  zeal  to  foist  the  Church  of  England  and 
its  clergy  upon  the  colonies,  sent  one  of  the  English  ministry,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hepburn,  to  supply  the  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  Dutch 
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Reformed  Church  at  Kingston.  His  reception  is  outlined  in  the 
following  report  from  Rev.  William  Vesey,  rector  of  Xew  York, 
to  the  clergy  convened  at  Xew  York  in  October,  1704. 

“ Ulster  County  Commonly  called  Esopus.  In  this  county  the 
greatest  number  of  People  are  Dutch,  who  about  twelve  years  sent 
to  Classis  of  Amsterdam  for  a minister  ; Mr  Xeucella,  being  lately 
called  home,  left  them  destitute  of  any  person  to  officiate  among 
them,  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  take  under  considera- 
tion and  has  appointed  the  Rev  Mr  Hepburn  to  preach  and  to  read 
Divine  service  to  them.  W hereby  the  English,  who  never  had  a 
minister  among  them,  have  the  benefit  of  public  worship,  and  are 
in  good  hopes  of  bringing  the  Dutch  to  a conformity.  The  Rev 
Mr  Hepburn  has,  at  present,  small  encouragement  from  the  Peo- 
ple ; but  Chiefly  under  God  depends  on  the  Kindness  and  bounty 
of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  this  Province.” 

The  governor  had  previous  to  this,  on  the  30th  of  August,  sent, 
through  his  secretary,  a communication  directed  to  ££  The  Gentle- 
men at  Esopus,”  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ££  Mr  Hepburn,  who 
is  a minister  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  and  sent  by 
his  Excellency  to  administer  the  Gospel  to  you,  in  this  vacancy, 
ought  I think,  at  least,  to  be  provided  for  as  well  as  a dissenting 
minister  to  the  Church,  who  is  only  tolerated  to  exercise  the  unes- 
tablished religion  he  professes  ; but  it  seems  you  have  not  been  of 
that  opinion,  or  if  you  have  you  have  not  paid  obedience  to  his 
Excellency’s  command,  and  that  regard  to  this  gentleman’s  char- 
acter as  was  due.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  mean  accomoda- 
tions you  have  provided.”  The  letter  proceeded  with  a peremp- 
tory order  to  make  better  provision  for  him,  etc. 

The  governor  failed  to  convince  the  Dutch  Calvinists  of  Kings- 
ton that  it  was  their  duty  to  support  a clergyman  of  another  faith 
under  his  orders,  and  his  protege  soon  left  for  want  of  support. 

In  the  spring  of  1708  Lord  John  Lovelace,  Baron  of  Hurley, 
was  commissioned  as  governor,  with  the  usual  instructions,  but  did 
not  arrive  at  Xew  York  until  the  16th  of  December  following. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1709,  he  dis- 
solved the  Assembly,  and  issued  writs  for  a new  election,  return- 
able on  the  10th  of  March,  1709.  The  delegates  returned  from 
Ulster  County  were  Henry  Beekman  and  Thomas  Garton.  William 
Xichol  was  elected  Speaker. 

The  Assembly  had  barely  begun  the  business  of  the  session 
when  Lord  Lovelace  died  very  suddenly,  and  the  government  again 
devolved  upon  Richard  Ingoldsbv  as  lieutenant-governor. 

Ingoldsby  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  urged  them  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  former  governor. 

England  was  then  at  war  with  France,  and  the  queen  and  her 
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council  desired  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  colonies  against 
tlie  Canadas.  The  programme  was  for  England  to  send  a large 
force,  with  some  vessels  of  war,  direct  to  Quebec,  New  York  and 
the  New  England  colonies  to  send  a force  by  land  to  co-operate 
with  the  fleet.  The  colonies  very  willingly  concurred  in  the  proj- 
ect. New  York  issued  bills  of  credit,  payable  in  five  years,  to 
defray  their  proportion  of  the  necessary  expenses.  The  bills  were 
drawn  in  amounts  suitable  for  use  as  a circulating  medium,  and 
were  the  first  bills  of  credit  issued  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The 
quota  of  New  York,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
men,  was  speedily  raised  and  sent  forward,  accompanied  by  some 
friendly  Indians.  They  marched  to  Wood  Creek,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  there  awaited  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
English  contingent  at  Quebec.  They  waited  there  a long  time, 
ready  for  an  immediate  advance.  While  there  a very  severe  and 
fatal  epidemic  broke  out  among  them,  and  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  thinned  by  the  great  destroyer. 

England  failed  to  keep  faith  with  the  colonies.  Instead  of 
sending  the  fleet  and  forces,  as  promised,  to  Quebec,  the  ministry 
ordered  them  elsewhere.  The  forces  of  the  colonies  were  left  to 
return  home,  decimated  by  disease  and  disheartened,  without  hav- 
ing seen  an  enemy.  The  colonial  forces  were  under  the  command 
of  Francis  Nicholson.  The  useless  expedition  cost  New  York 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Colonel  Schuyler,  commandant  at  Albany,  and  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor’ s council,  fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  conquest 
of  Canada  to  England,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  determined  to  go  to 
England  and  impress  it  upon  the  ministry.  He  concluded  to  take 
four  Indian  chiefs  with  him.  The  New  York  Assembly,  upon 
being  informed  of  his  intention,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

“ Hesoived,  that  the  humble  address  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, council  and  general  assembly  of  this  Colony  to  the  Queen, 
representing  the  present  state  of  this  plantation,  be  committed 
to  his  charge  and  care,  to  be  presented  by  himself  to  her  sacred 
Majesty  ; he  being  a person  who  not  only  in  the  war,  when  he  com- 
manded the  forces  of  this  Colony  in  chief  at  Canada,  but  also  in 
the  present,  has  performed  faithful  service  to  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Colonies  ; and  behaved  himself  in  the  offices,  with  which 
he  has  been  entrusted  with  good  reputation,  and  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  People  in  these  parts,’  ’ 

The  arrival  of  Schuyler  with  the  Indians  at  the  British  court 
created  quite  an  excitement.  While  they  were  there  Captain 
Ingoldsby  was  removed,  and  Gerardus  Beeckman,  as  senior  council- 
man, exercised  the  powers  of  government  from  April  10th,  1710, 
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until  the  arrival  of  Brigadier- General  Robert  Hunter,  who  was 
commissioned  as  governor  on  the  14th  of  June  following. 

Nothing  important  occurred  in  the  short  interregnum  during 
which  Beeckman  held  the  governmental  reins.  Governor  Hunter, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  issued  writs  for 
a new  election  returnable  the  1st  of  September,  1710.  The  mem- 
bers returned  from  Ulster  County  were  the  same  as  last,  Henry 
Beekman  and  Thomas  Garton.  The  Assembly  convened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  were  addressed  by  the  governor. 

The  colony  having  suffered  very  much  under  former  administra- 
tions through  misappropriations  of  the  public  funds,  the  Assembly 
were  determined  to  prohibit  the  treasurer  from  the  payment  of  any 
money  upon  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  except  in  pursuance  of 
an  express  appropriation  made  by  law.  On  the  25th  of  October  a 
bill  of  that  character  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Assembly, 
which  also  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  governor’s  salary 
for  a single  year.  The  governor  .having  noticed  their  proceedings, 
summoned  the  Assembly  before  him  on  the  28th  of  October,  called 
their  attention  to  their  action,  and  informed  them  that  by  his  in- 
structions from  the  queen  he  was  directed  to  take  to  himself  twelve 
hundred  pounds  sterling  annually  out  of  the  revenues  for  his  sal- 
ary, and  called  upon  the  Assembly  to  reconsider  and  make  the  law 
conform  to  the  queen’s  instructions.  The  Assembly  adhered  to  its 
position.  The  council,  upon  the  bill  coming  before  it,  proposed  to 
amend  ; the  Assembly  refused  to  concur,  and  the  governor  then 
prorogued  them  on  the  25tli  of  November. 

The  governor,  during  the  recess,  conferred  with  the  ministry  at 
home.  The  ministry  sustained  him  in  his  views.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1711,  he  commenced 
his  address  to  them  as  follows  : 

“ Gentlemen  You  are  now  come  with  a disposition  to  answer 
the  ends  of  your  meeting,  that  is,  to  provide  a suitable  support 
for  her  Majesty’s  Government  here,  in  the  manner  she  has  been 
pleased  to  direct.”  After  some  further  remarks,  he  added  : “ It 
is  necessary,  at  this  time,  that  you  be  told,  that  giving  money  for 
the  support  of  government,  and  disposing  of  it  at  your  pleasure,  is 
the  same  as  giving  none  at  all.” 

The  Assembly  passed  a money  bill  again,  giving  specific  direc- 
tions for  the  disposition  of  the  money.  The  council  amended,  the 
house  denied  their  right  to  amend,  and  the  bill  was  defeated. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1710,  an  act  was  passed  for  “ the  better 
settlement  and  assurance  of  lands  in  this  Colony.”  By  this  law, 
which  was  an  action  of  repose,  it  was  declared  that  the  possession 
of  any  lands  from  the  30th  of  October,  1700,  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1713,  without  any  opposing  claim  by  actual  entry  or  suit 
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brought,  should  be  deemed  a good  title.  It  also  provided  that 
transcripts  of  deeds  recorded  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
should  be  good  evidence. 

In  that  year  another  expedition  against  Canada  was  projected 
by  the  ministry,  and  by  their  direction  a conference  was  held  in 
regard  thereto  by  all  the  colonial  governors  from  New  Jersey  to 
Massachusetts,  inclusive.  By  the  arrangement  made.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut  were  to  furnish  four  thousand  troops, 
to  proceed  by  land,  to  support  and  assist  a large  naval  and  land 
force  to  be  sent  from  England.  To  sustain  their  proportion  of  the 
expenses,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  created  a debt  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  by  the  issue  of  treasury  bills  to  be  redeemed  by  taxa- 
tion in  five  years. 

This  expedition  was  equally  unfortunate  with  the  others.  The 
English  forces  arrived,  but  through  mismanagement  and  a heavy 
fog  five  of  their  transports  were  wrecked  in  the  river,  and  the 
eight  hundred  troops  on  board  lost.  This  so  discouraged  the  officer 
in  command  that  the  fleet  was  at  once  turned  about  and  returned 
home.  The  colonial  troops  also,  hearing  of  the  disaster  and  de- 
parture of  the  English  forces,  returned  home  and  were  disbanded. 

The  public  debt  having  been  greatly  increased  by  these  unfortu- 
nate expeditions,  the  passage  of  some  appropriation  bills  became 
urgently  necessary.  The  action  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bills  for  governmental  support,  led  to  a bitter  contro- 
versy between  the  two  legislative  branches.  The  council  insisted 
upon  their  right  to  amend  the  money  bills,  that  they  were  a part 
of  the  Legislature,  constituted,  as  the  Assembly  were,  u by  the  grace 
of  the  Crown.”  The  house  adhered  to  their  position,  and  answered 
thus  : “ It  is  true,  the  share  the  council  have  (if  any)  in  the  legis- 
lation, does  not  flow  from  any  title  they  have  from  the  nature  of 
that  board,  which  is  only  to  advise  ; or  from  their  being  another 
distinct  state,  or  rank  of  People  in  the  constitution,  which  they 
are  not,  being  all  commons  ; but  only  from  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  prince,  signified  in  the  commission.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
herent right , the  Assembly  have,  to  dispose  of  the  money  of  the 
freemen  of  this  Colony,  does  not  proceed  from  any  Commission, 
letters  patent  or  other  grant  from  the  Crown  ; but  from  the  free 
choice  and  election  of  the  People , who  ought  not  to  be  divested  of 
their  property  (nor  justly  can  be),  without  their  consent.  Any 
former  condescensions,  of  other  assemblies,  will  not  prescribe  to 
the  Council  a privilege  to  make  any  of  these  amendments,  and 
therefore  they  have  it  not.”  And  they  further  alleged  that  the 
opinions  of  her  Majesty  and  her  ministers  could  not  conclude  them. 
Thus  we  see  the  fundamental  principle  in  regard  to  taxation  and 
representation  plainly  set  forth  and  adhered  to  by  the  representa- 
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lives  of  the  people.  They  were  men  of  the  true  stamp,  and  not 
puppets  in  the  control  of  royalty. 

Notwithstanding,  the  colony  was  for  a time  much  disturbed 
by  fears  of  inroads  by  the  French  and  Indians,  as  well  as  of  an  at- 
tack by  sea  upon  the  city  of  New  York  ; and  money  was  greatly 
needed,  both  houses  adhered  firmly  to  their  respective  opinions, 
and  would  not  yield  or  compromise.  Thus  the  public  debts  re- 
mained unpaid.  The  apprehension  of  a hostile  attack  or  invasion, 
however,  was  soon  removed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  England  in  1713. 

Another  controverted  point  was  raised  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Hunter  between  the  council  and  the  Assembly. 
The  governor  created  a Court  of  Chancery,  and  appointed  all  the 
officers  necessary  for  its  organization  and  conduct  without  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council. 
The  Assembly  protested,  and  urged  that  as  the  king  could  not  cre- 
ate such  a court  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  governor 
could  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  But  on  appeal 
taken  to  the  government  in  England,  the  Assembly  was  overruled 
and  the  creation  and  legality  of  the  court  sustained. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1714.  a long  session  of  the  Assembly 
was  held,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  matters  connected  with 
the  public  debt,  or  rather,  as  shown  by  the  preamble  of  the  enact- 
ment, “ to  provide  for  the  payment  of  legal  warrants,  issued  by 
former  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Colony, 
upon  the  Collector  and  Receiver  General  for  the  time  being,  pay- 
able out  of  funds  raised  from  time  to  time  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  which  warrants  remained  unpaid  by  reason  of 
the  misapplication  and  extravagant  expenditure  of  such  funds  by 
some  of  the  former  Governors,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  ob- 
ject for  which  they  had  been  raised.”  The  amount  thus  required 
to  make  good  the  malfeasance  of  some  of  the  former  governors  was 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Recourse 
for  the  settlement  of  such  warrants  was  had  to  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit  for  the  full  amount.  They  were  to  be  signed  by  commis- 
sioners specially  named  in  the  act  for  that  purpose,  and  could  only 
be  issued  by  the  treasurer  in  strict  conformity  to  the  stringent  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  act  contained  provisions  tending  to  guard 
against  future  misappropriations. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  received  in  the  fall, 
and  a dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  course  ensued. 

Writs  were  issued  for  election  of  delegates  to  a new  Assembly, 
returnable  May  3d,  1715.  The  delegates  elected  from  Ulster 
County  were  Henry  Beekman  and  Jacob  Rutsen. 

The  house  met  on  the  3d  of  May,  1715,  and  were  addressed  by 
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the  governor  as  usual.  They  passed  several  laws,  among  others 
one  authorizing  the  repair  of  the  county  house  and  prison  in  Ulster 
County.  The  newly-elected  house  did  not  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  governor  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  different  branches 
of  tlie  Legislature,  and  they  were  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1715. 

In  August  Governor  Hunter  received  a new  commission  from 
George  I.,  which  of  course  superseded  that  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
was  therefore  advised  by  the  attorney- general  that  the  Assembly 
was  thereby  dissolved.  He  then  formally  declared  the  Assembly 
dissolved.  Writs  for  a new  election  were  not  issued  until  1716,  re- 
turnable June  5th.  On  that  day  the  new  Assembly  met.  The  dele- 
gates from  Ulster  were  Jacob  Hutsen  and  Abraham  Gaasbeek 
Chambers.  A majority  proved  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  gov- 
ernor, and  during  the  remainder  of  his  administration  there  were 
no  further  radical  differences  between  the  executive  and  Assembly. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1719,  Governor  Hunter  announced  his  in- 
tention to  go  to  Europe,  to  settle  up  some  of  his  private  matters 
and  recruit  his  health.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1719,  he  set  sail  for 
Europe,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Peter  Schuyler,  who 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  council.  During  his  short  adminis- 
tration there  was  no  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  nothing  of  special 
interest  occurred  to  be  noted  except  that  he  made  a treaty  with 
the  Indians  at  Albany,  confirming  the  ancient  league. 
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FROM  1720,  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  WILLIAM  BURNET  AS  GOVERNOR, 
TO  1753,  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  SIR  DANVERS  OSBORNE. 

'TTT’ILLIAM  BURNET,  having  been  duly  commissioned  by  the 
V V king  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  arrived 
and  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  province  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1720. 

The  preceding  English  governors  had  all  been  military  men, 
and  most  of  them  well  understood  and  gave  practical  proof  of  their 
knowledge  how  to  govern  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interest 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  private  purse.  Governor  Burnet  was 
a civilian,  and  governed  satisfactorily  to  the  people  and  with  disin- 
terestedness. He  early  saw  the  importance  of  diverting  the  Ind- 
ian .trade  from  Canada,  and  for  that  purpose  established  a trading 
post  at  Oswego.  This,  of  course,  was  opposed  by  those  who  were 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  circuitous  trade  through  Montreal. 
The  Legislature  sustained  the  governor,  and  passed  the  necessary 
enactment..  The  English  merchants  who  furnished  the  goods  and 
the  Albany  traders  who  sold  to  the  French,  finding  that  their 
lucrative  operations  would  be  seriously  interfered  with,  organized 
a powerful  and  bitter  opposition.  So  long  as  it  filled  their  pockets, 
they  cared  not  what  advantages  the  French,  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  derived  thereby  in  their  influence  over  the  Indians.  It 
was  a striking  exhibit  of  the  selfishness  of  human  nature.  They 
carried  their  opposition,  with  the  grossest  misrepresentations,  to 
the  throne  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  It  was  only  through  the  most 
vigorous  action  of  the  friends,  and  a plain  representation  of  facts, 
that  they  were  defeated,  and  the  trading  house  at  Oswego  estab- 
lished and  properly  officered. 

In  that  year,  1722,  a congress  of  governors  from  the  different 
provinces  met  at  Albany  to  confirm  treaties  and  transact  some 
other  business  with  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  composed  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  some  attending  in  person,  others  repre- 
sented by  duly  authorized  commissioners.  It  was  the  second 
American  congress,  and,  as  has  been  said,  “ had  its  effect  in  leading 
to  those  Provincial  and  general  congresses  by  which  our  Inde- 
pendence was  achieved.”  It  led  the  way,  and  taught  the  impor- 
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tance  of  unity  of  action.  This  congress  at  Albany  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  treaties  with  that  people  were 
renewed  and  confirmed. 

The  wisdom  and  beneficial  effects  of  those  treaties,  and  of  the 
direct  trade  with  the  Indians  at  Oswego,  became  very  soon  tri- 
umphantly apparent.  But  the  bitter  hostility  of  those  whose  pecu- 
niary profits  were  injuriously  affected  thereby  was  continued,  and 
unremittingly  operated  against  the  governor.  Finally,  in  1727,  the 
opposition  against  the  governor  prevailed  in  the  Assembly,  and 
it  was  dissolved.  About  that  time  Governor  Burnet  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  British  Government  to  Massachusetts,  and  appointed 
its  governor. 

John  Montgomerie  succeeded  Governor  Burnet  in  the  execu- 
tive chair,  having  been  commissioned  as  Governor  and  Chancellor 
of  Kew  York  by  King  George  II.  Montgomerie  arrived  in  Yew 
York,  and  assumed  his  gubernatorial  duties  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1728.  During  his  administration,  which  was  very  short,  he  died, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1731.  No  thing  of  special  importance  occurred, 
except  that  the  mercantile  interest  opposed  to  direct  trade  with 
the  Indians,  aided  by  French  influence  in  the  British  court,  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  Burnet  law,  under  which  it  had  been  established. 
Thus  was  the  interest  of  the  public  sacrificed  and  made  to  succumb 
to  the  pecuniary  interest  and  miserly  demand  of  a few  traders,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  French  interests. 

Rip  van  Dam,  then  the  oldest  member  of  the  council,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  governorship,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
province  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor. 

William  Cosby,  a colonel  by  title,  and  in  search  of  a fortune, 
received  the  usual  commission  as  governor,  but  did  not  arrive  until 
the  1st  of  August,  1732,  when  he  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  The  Assembly  were  in  session  at  the  time,  and  soon 
after  granted  a revenue  to  support  the  government  for  six  years, 
including  a salary  to  the  governor  of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  with  some  emoluments.  Cosby  very  soon  after  gave  an  in- 
dex to  his  character.  When  informed  by  Mr.  Morris,  a member  of 
the  Assembly,  that  it  had  granted  to  him  a gratuity  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  his  contemptuous  exclamation  in  reply  was, 
“ Damn  them  ; why  did  they  not  add  shillings  and  pence  F’ 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1732,  a law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Ulster  to  build  a court-house 
and  jail  for  the  county,  and  dispose  of  the  old  one. 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  term  the  governor 
had  a controversy  with  his  predecessor,  Van  Dam,  in  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  salary.  That  controversy  culminated  in  the  trial  of 
a libel  suit  in  1735,  the  proceedings  and  result  of  which  that  dis- 
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tinguished  patriot,  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  after  years  declared  to 
have  been  “ the  germ  of  American  freedom,  the  morning  star  of 
that  liberty  which  subsequently  revolutionized  America.”  Such 
being  its  effect,  it  cannot  be  considered  a digression  to  give  a brief 
narration  thereof. 

The  king  gave  Cosby  before  he  left  England  an  order  for  an 
equal  partition  between  himself  and  Van  Dam  of  the  salary,  emol- 
uments, and  perquisites  of  the  office  during  the  time  Van  Dam 
administered  the  government. 

Under  that  order  Cosby  demanded  that  Tan  Dam  should  pay 
one  half  the  salary  he  had  received,  £1975  7s.  10 d.  Van  Dam  con- 
tended that  the  order  included  “ emoluments  and  perquisites,”  and 
as  Cosby  had  received,  in  “emoluments  and  perquisites,”  £6407 
18.$'.  10 d.,  the  division  made,  if  any,  must  include  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  the  king’s  order.  That  would  give  a balance  of  twenty-four 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  by  Cosby  to  Van  Dam.  Van  Dam  was 
willing  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was — each  keep  what  he  had. 

The  governor  brought-  suit  against  Van  Dam  in  the  exchequer. 
Chief- Justice  Morris  and  second  and  third  Judges  Delancey  and 
Phillipse  formed  the  court.  The  two  latter  were  the  governor’s 
most  intimate  friends.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
colony,  William  Smith  and  James  Alexander,  appeared  as  counsel 
for  Van  Dam.  They  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Chief-Justice  Morris  supported  the  exceptions,  but  Delancey  and 
Phillipse  overruled  the  plea.  Governor  Cosby  then  removed  Jus- 
tice Morris  from  office,  and  appointed  Delancey  chief-justice  in  his 
place,  without  consulting  or  advising  with  his  council.  He  subse- 
quently, at  a meeting  of  the  council,  when  no  quorum  was  in  at- 
tendance, presented  the  names  of  James  Delancey  as  chief- justice 
and  Phillipse  as  second  judge. 

Party  feeling  now  became  terribly  bitter.  The  democratic,  or 
popular  branch,  sided  with  Van  Dam  ; the  aristocratic,  with  the 
governor,  who  was  also  still  supported  by  a majority  in  the  As- 
sembly. There  were  at  that  time  two  newspapers  published  in 
Hew  York — one  by  Bradford,  the  public  printer,  a weekly  issue, 
and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  governor.  The  other  was  also  a weekly 
paper,  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  who  supported  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Zenger,  in  one  of  his  issues,  charged  Mr.  Harrison,  one  of  the 
governor’s  council,  with  an  effort  to  blackmail  Mr.  Alexander  by  a 
threatening  letter  against  himself  and  family  unless  money  was 
deposited  in  a specified  place  for  the  writer.  The  paper  was 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  ; they  ignored  the  complaint.  This 
being  followed  by  the  discovery  of  other  malpractices  of  Harrison, 
he  left  the  country. 
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Zenger  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  government  without  ces- 
sation, and  in  almost  every  form.  He  made  serious  charges,  and 
printed  home  truths  mingled  with  squibs  and  ballads.  Governor 
Cosby  and  his  council  became  desperate.  Aided  by  Chief-Justice 
Dekmcey,  they  attempted  in  vain  to  get  Zenger  indicted.  The 
grand  jury  ignored  all  their  complaints.  They  presented  the 
papers  to  the  Assembly  ; it  ordered  them  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  council  ordered  the  offensive  papers 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  or  whipper,  and  that  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  city  attend  to  such  burning.  When 
the  sheriff  presented  the  order  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  moved 
for  the  compliance  of  the  magistrates,  the  court  would  not  suffer 
the  order  to  be  entered  ; the  magistrates  protested  against  it  as 
arbitrary  and  illegal,  and  ordered  the  whipper  not  to  obey.  The 
burning  was  eventually  done  by  a negro  slave  of  the  sheriff,  and 
was  attended  by  the  sheriff,  the  recorder,  and  a few  dependents 
upon  the  governor. 

Failing  to  procure  an  indictment  against  Zenger,  they  proceeded 
against  him  by  information,  and  had  him  lodged  in  prison.  That 
proceeding  was  one  of  the  relics  of  despotism.  It  was  an  accusa- 
tion or  complaint  exhibited  against  a person  for  some  criminal 
offence.  It  differed  from  an  indictment  in  this  : an  indictment  was 
an  accusation  found  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men  upon  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  examined  under  oath  ; an  information  was  the  simple 
allegation  of  the  officer  who  exhibited  it. 

In  1735,  at  the  April  term  of  the  court,  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Smith,  as  counsel  for  Zenger,  filed  exceptions  to  the  commission  of 
the  Judges  Helancey  and  Phillipse  on  the  following  grounds  : (1) 
To  the  term,  which  was  at  will  and  pleasure  ; (2)  to  the  investi- 
ture ; (3)  to  the  form  ; and  (4)  to  the  want  of  evidence  that  the 
council  concurred  with  the  governor  in  their  appointment. 

The  judges  repelled  the  attack,  and  the  chief -justice,  addressing 
the  counsel,  said  : “ You  have  brought  matters  to  this  pass,  that 
we  must  either  go  from  the  bench  or  you  from  the  bar  and  the 
counsel  were  silenced  and  disbarred. 

The  court  organized  by  the  governor,  with  his  bosom  friends  on 
the  bench  and  the  selected  counsel  for  the  prisoner  silenced  and 
turned  out  of  the  bar,  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  and 
designated  Mr.  Chambers,  as  counsel,  to  manage  the  defence.  He, 
preparatory  to  the  trial,  demanded  a struck  jury,  and  it  was 
ordered,  and  caused  necessarily  a short  postponement. 

When  the  trial  was  moved  on  and  the  jury  sworn,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, a distinguished  counsellor  from  Philadelphia,  unexpectedly 
to -the  court  and  prosecution  entered  the  court-room,  and  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  defence. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  trial  Mr.  Hamilton  admitted  the 
printing  and  publication.  The  attorney-general  demanded  that 
the  jury  must  then  render  a verdict  of  guilty.  Hamilton  alleged 
that  the  charges  were  true,  and  therefore  no  libel.  He  ridiculed 
the  position  assumed  by  the  judges,  that  a libel  was  “ the  more 
dangerous  for  being  true.”  In  his  discussion  of  the  question  of 
law  with  the  court,  he  convinced  the  jury,  before  addressing  them, 
that  the  refusal  to  permit  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  publication 
added  to  the  tyranny  under  which  the  people  suffered.  Then, 
turning  to  the  jury  and  addressing  them,  he  recapitulated  the  pas- 
sages complained  of,  alleged  them  to  be  true,  asserted  that  in  crim- 
inal cases  the  jurors  were  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  and 
closed  his  address  to  the  jury  as  follows  : “ I make  no  doubt  but 
your  upright  conduct  this  day  will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love 
and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens,  but  every  man  who  prefers 
freedom  to  a life  of  slavery  will  bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who 
have  baffled  the  attempt  of  tyranny,  and  by  an  impartial  and  in- 
corrupt verdict  have  laid  a noble  foundation  for  securing  to  our- 
selves, our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors  that  to  which  nature  and 
the  laws  of  our  country  have  given  as  a right,  the  liberty  both  of 
opposing  and  exposing  arbitrary  power  (in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
at  least)  by  speaking  and  writing  the  truth.” 

The  jury  rendered  a verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Shout  upon  shout  shook  the  hall,  which  the  court  labored  in 
vain  to  suppress.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  conducted  by  the  crowd  from 
the  hall  to  a splendid  entertainment.  The  next  day  the  citizens 
were  out  en  masse  at  his  departure.  He  entered  his  barge  with  a 
salute  of  cannon,  and  was  presented  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold  box  handsomely 
chased,  and  engraved  with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

Thus  was  tyranny  baffled,  the  liberty  of  the  press  asserted,  and 
even  in  those  days  of  kingly  and  aristocratic  rule  the  principle 
maintained,  by  a jury  of  the  country,  that  truth  is  grander  than 
fiction  ; that  in  libel  it  is  not  an  aggravation,  but,  stripped  of 
malice,  a justification,  as  now  proclaimed  and  set  forth  in  the  fun- 
damental law  of  this  State. 

Governor  Cosby  died  the  next  year  after  the  Zenger  trial.  Mr. 
Yan  Dam  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  council,  and  therefore  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  entitled  to  the  temporary  succession.  But 
he  belonged  to  the  opposition,  and  besides  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  been  suspended  by  the  governor  before  his  death.  It  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  fairly  settled  whether  that  suspen- 
sion was  the  act  of  a dying  man,  as  some  alleged,  or  had  been  done 
secretly  and  kept  a secret  for  several  months  previous  to  his  death. 
At  any  rate,  whenever  executed  it  was  intended  as  a legacy,  to  take 
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effect  at  death.  On  account  of  the  conflicting  views  between  him- 
self and  the  governor,  Van  Dam  had  absented  himself  from  the 
meetings  of  the  council  during  the  Zenger  trial. 

The  council  met  after  the  death  of  Governor  Cosby,  and  a ma- 
jority, against  the  protest  of  Mr.  Alexander,  administered  the  oath 
to  Councilman  Clarke.  Van  Dam  disputed  the  validity  of  the 
death-bed  suspension,  and  demanded  the  seals,  claiming  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  oldest  counsellor.  He  was  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained in  this  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Hut  Clarke,  having  the 
support  of  the  council,  officiated  as  their  president. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1736,  the  day  for  appointing  officers, 
both  incumbents  assumed  to  act.  The  contest  between  the  two 
parties  or  factions  had  become  very  bitter,  and  a resort  to  violence 
was  threatened.  While  matters  were  in  this  excited  state,  declara- 
tory orders  came  from  England  in  favor  of  Clarke,-  and  he  very 
soon  thereafter  received -the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor. 

The  Assembly  had  been  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
met  in  its  ninth  session  on  the  14th  of  October,  1736.  The  presi- 
dent, Clarke,  opened  the  Assembly  in  a very  lengthy  speech  upon  the 
condition  and  necessities  of  the  province.  The  council  and  Assem- 
bly made  a brief  reply,  in  which  they  lamented  the  unhappy 
division  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  province  and  been  industri- 
ously fomented  “ by  the  wicked  artifice  of  some  factious  and  im- 
placable spirits,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  private  piques 
and  resentments,  have  put  all  at  stake,  and  done  their  utmost  to 
throw  this  Colony  into  the  most  fatal  convulsions.” 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1737,  the  Assembly,  having  failed  to  pass  the 
appropriation  bills  desired  by  Governor  Clarke  in  the  form  de- 
manded by  him,  but  had  4 £ passed  some  Resolves  highly  deroga- 
tory to  his  Majesty’s  Honor  and  just  Prerogatives,”  he  dissolved 
the  Assembly. 

Writs  were  issued  for  the  election  of  a new  assembly,  return- 
able the  15th  of  June,  1737.  The  new  Assembly  met  on  that  day. 
The  delegates  returned  from  Ulster  County  were  Abraham  Gaasbeek 
Chambers  and  John  Hardenbergh.  The  governor,  desiring  to  go  to 
Albany  to  have  a conference  with  the  Indians,  the  Assembly  was 
prorogued  until  the  3d  of  September. 

The  People’s  Party  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  session  at  its 
opening  threatened  to  be  very  stormy.  The  opening  address  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  was  very  mild  and  conciliatory.  The  an- 
swer of  the  house  was  threatening,  and  sprinkled  with  war  clouds. 
They  found  much  fault  with  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  alleg- 
ing prodigality  and  misappropriation  of.  funds,  and  announced  in 
strong  terms  what  they  would  do  and  what  they  would  not  do. 

Clarke,  however,  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  the  emergency, 
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and  in  tactics  to  have  equalled  some  of  the  astute  politicians  of  the 
present  day.  lie  seemed  to  know  when  and  where  to  adopt  the 
maxim,  44  A soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,”  and  where  and  how 
official  patronage  could  be  turned  to  the  best  account  ; how  oppos- 
ing leaders  could  be  led  astray  and  their  influence  destroyed  by 
holding  up  to  their  expectation  glittering  baubles  of  office,  until 
the  purpose  had  been  served,  and  then  denying  their  enjoyment. 
With  shrewdness,  therefore,  he  managed  to  work  with  the  opposi- 
tion Legislature  harmoniously.  He  succeeded  substantially  in 
what  he  wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  many  popular  bills  were 
passed  and  much  business  was  accomplished.  Among  the  local 
acts  passed  was  one  44  to  enable  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County  of  Lister  to  defray  the  charges  of  building  a court-house 
and  gaol,  for  the  said  county,  and  to  enable  them  to  furnish  the 
same,  and  for  defraying  other  charges  therein  mentioned.”  Among 
the  general  acts  was  one  4 4 lowering  the  interest  of  money  to  seven 
per  cent;”  also  one  44  to  defray  the  necessary  and  contingent 
charges  of  the  Garrison  of  Oswego,  repairing  the  same,  and  for  bet- 
ter regulating  the  fur  trade.”  The  most  important  act  was  one 
44  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  for 
the  better  support  of  the  Government  of  this  Colony  and  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned.”  This  act  provided  for  the  issue  of 
44  bills  of  credit  to  the  value  of  £48,350  current  money  in  Yew 
York,”  in  different  denominations,  from  ten  pounds  down  to  five 
shillings.  The  bills  were  declared  to  pass  current  as  currency. 
Eighty-three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  amount  were  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  and  the  balance  paid  over  to 
the  loan  officers  in  the  several  counties  in  the  proportions  pre- 
scribed in  the  act,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  on  bond  and  mortgage, 
at  five  per  cent  interest,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  ; interest  payable  annually,  and 
principal  in  four  annual  instalments  in  the  years  1747  to  1750, 
inclusive.  The  projiortion  of  Ulster  County  was  four  thousand 
pounds.  This  was  the  first  creation  of  loan  officers  and  govern- 
mental loans  in  this  country. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Clarke  that  the 
great  panic  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Yew  York  in  regard  to  a 
negro  or  rather  slave  insurrection.  Although  it  proved  the  cjeath 
of  many  poor  negroes,  the  insurrection  existed  more  in  the  excited 
imaginations  of  the  people  than  in  the  reality.  It  originated 
from  some  petty  thefts  and  accidental  fires,  which  exaggerated 
from  mole-hills  into  mountains,  dethroned  reason,  and  gave  un- 
founded suspicions  and  excited  fancies  full  sway.  It  will  be  seen, 
when  reference  is  had  more  particularly  to  local  matters  in  Kings- 
ton, that  the  alarm  reached  even  there.  /The  negroes  were  restricted 
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in  their  privileges,  and  a call  made  for  a double  night  watch  in 
that  place. 

The  year  1742  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Yew 
York  on  account  of  the  great  and  fatal  prevalence  of  the  yellow- 
fever  in  that  city. 

In  1743  the  administration  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke 
closed,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  George  Clinton. 

Admiral  George  Clinton  arrived  at  New  York  on  .the  22d  day 
of  September,  1743,  and  at  once  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  very  strongly  impressed  in  his 
favor,  very  flattering  accounts  of  his  talents  and  liberality  having 
reached  here  in  advance  of  his  arrival.  In  his  opening  address  to 
the  Legislature  he  gave  the  strongest  assurances  that  the  welfare 
of  the  province  would  be  his  chief  care  and  study,  which  tended 
greatly  to  confirm  such  favorable  impressions. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly,  and  an  order  for  a new  election.  The  frequent 
return  of  the  representatives  to  their  constituents  was  popular  with 
the  people.  The  retention  by  some  former  governors  of  an  As- 
sembly for  a long  series  of  years,  on  account  of  their  favorable 
support  of  the  administration,  met  with  strong  remonstrances,  and 
indications  of  disapproval  from  the  people.  Some  of  the  former 
governors  had  also  excited  against  themselves  bitter  feeling  and 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  their  efforts,  through  frequent 
proroguing  or  dissolutions,  to  annoy  and  force  the  assent  of  the 
Assembly  to  distasteful  measures. 

About  that  time  the  French  ministry  were  making  great  prep- 
arations to  invade  England,  and  to  place  the  pretender,  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  upon  the  throne.  The  Protestant  feeling  and  prej- 
udices of  the  colonists  were  readily  aroused  against  the  Pretender, 
as  a Roman  Catholic  and  creature  of  the  pope.  As  a result,  we 
find  that  when  the  Assembly  met,  in  its  reply  to  the  governor  s 
speech  all  former  subjects  of  difference  between  the  executive  and 
the  Assembly  were  entirely  ignored,  and  it  was  replete  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  loyalty  and  adherence  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  delegates  from  Lister  County  were  Colonel  Gaasbeek 
Chambers  and  Abraham  Hasbrouck. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  fall  of  1743.  a law 
was  passed  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  general  Assembly  to 
seven  .years  ; it  received  tlie  approval  of  the  governor,  and  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  Revolution.  The  Legislature  at  that  ses- 
sion passed  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  prosecutions  by  informa- 
tion, in  order  to  reform  such  abuses  as  had  been  practised  in  the 
case  of  Zenger  and  others  ; but  through  the  influence  of  the  at- 
torney-general it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  council.  The  passage 
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of  such  a law  would  have  interfered  too  much  with  that  official's 
perquisites  and  arbitrary  powers.  This  proceeding  by  information 
was  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  which  had  its  rise  in  the  days 
when  despotism  was  in  the  ascendent,  and  the  people  were  serfs, 
apparently  without  rights  and  without  privileges.  It  was  a right, 
vested  in  the  king’s  attorney-general,  to  commence  a criminal  pros- 
ecution against  and  arrest  any  citizen  upon' his  own  motion  or  the 
request  of  an  individual  by  tiling  a suggestion  or  information  in 
court,  charging  tlie  defendant  with  any  crime  short  of  a capital 
offence.  The  citizen  could  be  thus  subjected  to  the  odium,  annoy- 
ance, and  expense  of  defending  a prosecution  instituted  perhaps 
upon  mere  suspicion,  without  probable  cause,  actuated  by  malice, 
and  not  supported  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  It  was  a tremen- 
dous power  for  oppression,  ill-use,  and  extortion,  at  the  mere  beck 
or  will  of  the  attorney-general.  Our  ancestors  demanded  protec- 
tion against  the  abuse  of  such  power.  The  council  considered  their 
demand  unworthy  of  notice. 

At  the  April  session  the  Assembly  assured  the  governor  that  it 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  every  measure  for  the  security  of  the 
colony.  At  that  session  an  appropriation  of  four  thousand  pounds 
was  made  for  fortifications  and  military  operations,  and  a tax 
ordered  to  defray  the  expense. 

The  Assembly,  after  a short  recess,  reassembled  in  July.  The 
governor  called  its  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  war  of  England 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  defence  against  their  northern  neighbors  and  the  Indians. 
The  Assembly  in  response  voted  liberal  supplies. 

The  English  Government  was  not  satisfied  with  the  colonies 
placing  themselves  on  the  defensive,  but  convinced  of  the  great 
value  of  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  it  sent  peremptory  orders  to 
Governor  Clinton  to  carry  hostilities  into  the  Canadas  and  accom- 
plish their  capture — thus  seeking  its  own  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  colonies. 

At  the  March  session  of  the  Assembly,  in  1745,  the  governor 
directed  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  contemplated  attack 
upon  Canada,  and  demanded  its  favorable  action.  The  house  made 
no  response  to  the  governors  speech.  It  was  determined  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary  for  defence,  and  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  ; but  the  Assembly  considered  it  the  business  of  the  English 
Government,  and  not  that  of  the  colonies,  to  add  another  jewel  to 
the  British  crown.  They  were  already  burdened  and  ground  to 
the  earth  with  enormous  taxes,  and  could  do  no  more  than  was 
necessary  for  self-protection.  Information  came  also  from  England 
that  a bill  was  pending  in  Parliament  to  prevent  the  issuing  of 
colonial  bills  of  credit,  and  their  use  as  money.  The  colonists  felt 
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that  the  passage  of  sucli  a law  would  be  knocking  their  last  prop 
from  under  them.  This  had  been  their  great  relief  in  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  they  had  theretofore  incurred  in  their  previous 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  governor  was  very  indignant  at  the  non-action  of  the  As- 
sembly, summoned,  them  before  him,  and  after  giving  them  a 
severe  reprimand,  dissolved  them.  Writs  were  issued  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a new  assembly,  to  meet  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1745. 
The  Assembly  convened  on  that  day,  and  Albert  Pawling  and  John 
Hardenbergh  appeared  as  delegates  from  the  county  of  Ulster. 

The  new  Assembly  contributed  five  thousand  pounds  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  organized  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
eastern  provinces  for  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  but  contributed 
no  men. 

New  York  was  kept  in  constant  activity  and  alarm  with  incur- 
sions by  the  French  and  Indians  upon  her  northern  borders.  Sar- 
atoga was  surprised,  some  of  its  inhabitants  slain,  others  carried 
off:  as  cayjtives,  and  destruction  spread  over  the  neighborhood,  at- 
tended with  the  most  brutal  and  horrible  cruelties  on  the  part  of 
the  French  and  Indians. 

Ulster  County  was  panic-stricken,  lest  the  marauders  should  be 
able  to  extend  their  ravages  that  far  into  the  interior.  Besides 
contributing  its  quota  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  most  exposed 
frontier  at  the  north,  Ulster  was  obliged  to  keep  a constant  patrol 
and  watch  for  the  protection  of  its  outside  settlements. 

In  July,  1745,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  raise  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  by  tax,  and  it  received  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  council.  On  the  26th  day  of  February,  1746,  a day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  was  directed  to  be  observed  throughout  the  colony,  in 
order  “to  implore  the  Divine  goodness,  to  crown  his  Majesty’s 
arms  with  success,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  barbar- 
ous incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  the  detestable  plots  of  the 
French  and  the  Pretender.” 

Id  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  had  become  so  bold  that  they  ventured  with  their  marauding 
parties  to  within  a very  short  distance  of  Albany,  took  and  carried 
off  prisoners,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  houses  and  murdered  in- 
mates. These  bands,  when  pursued,  eluded  capture  and  escaped. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a state  of  great  fear  and  excitement. 

A refusal  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  con- 
tribute anything  toward  supplying  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  with 
the  provisions  of  war  was  productive  of  very  bitter  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  colonists  toward  their  neighbors,  and  justly 
so  ; it  stirred  up  afresh  the  jealousy  which  had  for  some  time  ex- 
isted between  them. 
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In  June,  1746,  tlie  Assembly  resolved  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  sending  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  fifty  Indians  to 
the  northern  frontier.  About  the  same  time  the  Assembly  received 
a message  from  the  governor,  advising  it  that  the  British  min- 
istry had  proposed  an  expedition  against  Canada,  to  be  organized 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  be  aided  by  a naval  force  from  Great 
Britain.  The  house  concurred  in  the  proposition  with  great  una- 
nimity, and  immediately  voted  a bounty  of  six  pounds,  over  and 
above  regular  pay,  to  each  able-bodied  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
expedition.  They  also  appropriated  six  thousand  pounds  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  supplies  for  victualling  the  forces  that  might 
be  raised  in  the  colony  for  the  proposed  expedition. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  pecuniary  and  other  sacrifices 
entailed  upon  the  colony  by  the  proposed  expedition,  every  meas- 
ure was  cheerfully  adopted  for  its  advancement. 

A disease  similar  to  yellow-fever  broke  out  in  Albany  that 
summer,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  in  the  city  ; it  also  attacked 
the  Indians  encamped  in  the  vicinity  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
governor  felt  compelled  to  dismiss  them  from  further  attendance. 
As  cold  weather  advanced  the  disease  subsided,  and  in  the  winter 
it  wholly  disappeared. 

The  English  Government,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  attack 
upon  Canada,  appeared  to  have  had  all  its  objects  fully  answered 
by  arousing  the  colonies  to  raise  troops  and  expend  large  amounts 
of  money.  The  promised  fleet  for  the  expedition,  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces,  never  was  sent,  nor  were  any  steps  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  home  government  for  the  protection  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1747,  the  governor  informed  the  Assembly 
that  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  a junction  of  the 
forces  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  for  offensive 
operations.  The  whole  expense,  exclusive  of  provisions,  was  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  The  Assembly  refused  to  act 
until  it  knew  how  much  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  would 
contribute,  but  informed  the  governor  that  it  would  cheerfully 
contribute  one  third  part  of  whatever  expense  was  found  necessary 
to  carry  out  any  well-concerted  scheme  for  annoying  the  common 
enemy,  but  would  not  do  any  more. 

Commissioners  appointed,  by  the  three  several  colonies  agreed 
upon  a plan  for  the  combination  of  their  forces  and  a division  of 
the  expenses. 

On  the  27 th  of  November,  1747,  the  governor  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly, and  issued  writs  for  a new  election,  the  Assembly  to  con- 
vene on  the  12th  of  February,  1748. 

The  new  Assembly  convened  on  that  day,  and  Abraham  Hasbrouck 
and  Johannis  Janse  appeared  as  delegates  from  Ulster  County. 
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The  agreement  made  for  a union  of  the  forces  of  the  three  col- 
onies against  the  enemy  was  not  carried  out.  by  reason  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  not  approving  it. 

In  October  of  that  year  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
England  and  France.  England,  by  one  of  the  articles  in  that 
treaty,  restored  to  the  French  Cape  Breton,  the  key  to  Canada, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  colonists.  Thus  that  valuable  acqui- 
sition, won  by  colonial  blood  and  treasure,  was  thrown  away. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  war  tainted  with 
savage  murder,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed,  and  the  inauguration  of 
peace  with  the  whilom  outside  enemies  of  the  colonies.  Now  with 
peace  without,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  record  a bitter  but  bloodless 
contest  within  upon  an  important  question  of  principle  between 
the  royal  executive  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Tlie  Assembly  convened  on  the  28th  of  June,  1749,  and  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  opening  address,  after  congratulating  the  Assembly 
upon  the  establishment  of  peace,  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
appropriations  were  made  annually,  and  were  not  subject  to  the 
warrant  of  the  executive.  He  then  proceeded  as  follows  : 

“ I must  demand  of  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Assembly,  to  give 
me  an  answer  in  direct  and  positive  terms,  previously  to  your  going 
on  any  other  business,  whether  you  will  grant  his  Majesty  a rev- 
enue for  support  of  his  Government  conformable  to  his  commission 
and  instructions  to  me,  the  copies  of  which  I now  deliver  to  you.” 
The  instructions  referred  to  directed  that  “ all  moneys  raised  by 
any  act”  should  “ be  issued  out  by  warrant  from  you”  (the  gov- 
ernor), and  that  all  * * laws  made  for  the  supply  and  support  of  the 
Government  should  be  indefinite  and  without  limitation.”  “ You 
(the  governor)  are  not  to  suffer  any  public  money  whatsoever  to 
be  issued  or  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  warrant  under  your 
hand,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  council.” 

The  Assembly  replied  to  the  governor’s  message,  and  in  conclu- 
sion say,  “ that  the  faithful  Representatives  of  the  People  could 
never  recede  from  the  method  of  an  annual  support.” 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  governor  delivered  another  message,  in 
which  he  reiterated  his  demand,  and  asked  a categorical  answer. 
The  Assembly  on  the  14th  of  July  replied,  and  in  conclusion  say, 
“We  must  declare  to  your  Excellency  that  we  cannot  answer  it  to 
our  constituents,  to  pass  any  bill  for  raising  money  on  them,  and 
leave  it  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a Gov- 
ernor. . ■ . . And  we  how  declare  to  your  Excellency,  that  we 

are  heartily  willing  to  provide  an  honorable  support  for  his 
Majesty's  government  in  this  colony,  in  the  manner  wherein  it 
has  been  done  ever  since  your  Excellency  came  to  the  administra- 
tion (this  was  by  annual  enactments).  . . . We  take  leave  to 
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assure  your  Excellency,  that  no  inconvenience,  how  great  soever, 
to  which  our  own  persons  or  private  affairs  may  be  exposed,  by 
means  of  our  being  kept  here,  shall  ever  prevail  upon  us  to  aban- 
don the  true  interests  of  our  country.”  After  considerable  further 
discussion  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  and  adjourn- 
ment from  day  to  day  without  the.  transaction  of  any  business,  the 
governor  on  the  4th  day  of  August  prorogued  the  Assembly  until 
the  12th  day  of  September,  1749.  It  was  thereafter  prorogued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  governor,  until  his  dissolution  thereof  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1750. 

The  new  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1750,  and 
John  Hardenbergh  and  Johannis  Janse  appeared  as  delegates  from 
Ulster  County.  The  personnel  of  the  Assembly  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  last.  There  were  only  fivre  changes  of  members, 
and  David  Jones  was  unanimously  re-elected  Speaker. 

The  governor  and  the  Assembly  apparently  met  in  a much  better 
and  more  conciliatory  spirit  than  they  parted  at  the  dissolution. 
They  exhibited  a determination  not  to  permit  their  differences  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  government. 

The  governor  in  his  message  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
to  various  matters  requiring  immediate  attention.  In  reference  to 
the  question  at  issue  at  the  last  session,  he  simply  in  substance 
stated  that  in  reference  to  matters  relating  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  the  manner  of  raising  and  issuing  the  public 
moneys,  it  could  adopt  no  better  rule  than  that  contained  in  the 
governor’s  commission,  and  the  royal  instructions  accompanying 
it.  In  the  closing  paragraph,  he  said:  “I  choose  to  shew  my 
inclinations,  to  do  everything  in  my  power  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  People  of  the  Province,  by  my  actions  rather  than 
my  words.” 

The  Assembly  met  the  conciliatory  course  of  the  governor  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  and  as  its  address  is  as  brief  as  conciliatory,  it  is 
given  entire  : 

“ We,  his  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  Loyal  subjects,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Yew  York,  return  your  Excellency 
our  thanks  for  your  declaration,  that  you  will  shew  by  your  actions 
rather  than  by  words  your  inclination  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  People  of  this  Province  ; 
a resolution  truly  worthy  the  Representative  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  who  has  ever  demonstrated,  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  glorious  reign,  that  the  good  of  his  People  is  his  cheerful 
study,  and  their  happiness  his  greatest  glory. 

■“  We  assure  your  Excellency,  that  we  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  several  particulars  recommended 
in  your  Excellency’s,  speech,  and  shall  do  therein  what  we  conceive 
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will  be  necessary  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  the  security,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  this  his  loyal  Colony.” 

Thus  ended  the  unpleasant  episode  between  Governor  Clinton 
and  the  people’s  representatives — a contest  in  which  both  parties 
contended  for  what  each  believed  to  be  its  legitimate  rights.  The 
governor,  following  the  royal  instructions,  demanded  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  tile  support  of  the  government  should  be  perma- 
nent in  their  character,  so  as  to  place  the  executive,  in  that  partic- 
ular, independent  of  the  people.  The  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  determined  to  hold  and  control  the  purse-strings,  aware  of  the 
great  advantage  it  gave  to  the  people  in  the  case  of  an  arbitrary 
or  dishonest  executive. 

The  Assembly,  on  the  second  day  of  its  session,  passed  and 
transmitted  to  the  council  for  concurrence  the  requisite  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  support  of  the  government,  but  limited  to  one  year 
in  its  operation.  Thus  at  the  same  time  that  it  supplied  the  ex- 
ecutive with  necessary  funds  for  the  government,  it  adhered  to  the 
position  maintained  in  the  controversy,  and  in  which  it  had  been 
sustained  by  the  people. 

On  the  25 lii  of  September,  1750,  the  governor  transmitted  to  the 
Assembly  a letter  from  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  stat- 
ing that  New  York  was  expected  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of 
securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  River.  In  re- 
sponse to  which  the  Assembly,  in  its  address  to  the  governor,  stated 
substantially  that  it  had  incurred  a debt  of  many  thousand  pounds 
during  the  late  war,  which  was  unpaid  ; it  was  not,  therefore,  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  expected  contribution.  And  as  New  York 
in  the  late  war  had  defended  her  own  frontiers,  which  lay  between 
the  Indians  and  Pennsylvania,  without  any  assistance  from  that 
colony,  she  would  leave  Pennsylvania  to  attend  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  her  own  expense. 

At  this  session  one  thousand  pounds  was  appropriated  to  enable 
the  governor  to  meet  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  at  Albany,  and 
make  them  the  usual  presents.  It  also  passed  a law  authorizing 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Ulster  to  expend  one 
hundred  pounds  repairing  the  jail  in  that  county. 

The  Assembly  was  prorogued,  and  did  not  convene  until  the 
BOth  of  May,  1751.  The  governor  then  asked  for  an  increased  al- 
lowance for  the  Indians.  The  Assembly  considered  the  amount 
allowed  sufficient,  and  declined  to  grant  any  more. 

The  house  was  then  prorogued  until  the  6th  of  August,  but  was 
not  convened  until  the  8th  of  October,  1751. 

At  this  session  there  was  a renewal  of  the  controversy  between 
the  house  and  the  legislative  council,  in  regard  to  their  respective 
powers.  The  Assembly  passed  a bill  to  pay  and  discharge  several 
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demands  made  against  the  colony.  The  council  demanded  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  furnished  with  the  Touchers  relating  to  the  ac- 
counts. Tlie  Assembly  refused,  considering  the  demand  iC  as  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented.”  It  took  the  ground  that  it  was 
“a  money  bill  ” over  which  it  had  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The 
council  refused  to  act  without  their  production. 

The  council,  a t the  same  session,  originated  and  passed  a bill 
entitled  an  act  to  apply  £500  for  management  of  Indian  affairs 
and  for  repairing  the  garrison  at  Oswego.”  Immediately  upon  its 
receipt  by  the  house,  it  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  “ it  in- 
trenches on  the  great  essential  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  of  this  Colony,  to  begin  all  bills  for  raising 
and  disposing  of  money.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  no 
matter  in  what  form  the  question  was  raised,  never  lost  sight  of 
the  great  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  question  of  tax- 
ation. 

The  governor  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Assembly,  having 
asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  Indians,  it  adopted 
an  address  to  him  informing  him  of  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween it  and  the  council.  It  further  stated  that  it  “ had  not  passed 
any  law  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  as  it  had  only  a short  time 
previous  appropriated  £1000,  and  was  not  satisfied  that  it  had  been 
properly  expended.  That  while  it  is  apprehensive  that  what  it  is 
desired  to  give  will  not  be  usefully  employed  in  the  service  in 
which  it  is  required,  it  has  concluded  to  give  nothing  at  all.” 

It  then  asked  permission  for  the  members  to  return  to  their 
families  for  the  winter. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1751,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved. 
Writs  were  then  issued  for  the  election  of  a new  Assembly,  to  con- 
vene on  the  15th  of  February,  1752. 

Johannis  Janse  and  Moses  I)e  Pui,  Jr.,  were  returned  as  mem- 
bers from  Ulster  County.  The  house  was  not  convened  until  the 
24th  of  October,  1752.  After  passing  such  acts  as  were  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  it  was  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  small-pox  prorogued.  Its  first  meeting  after  that  was 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1753,  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  After  passing  a few 
laws  in  reference  to  financial  matters,  it  was  prorogued  until  the 
9th  of  October,  1753. 

Governor  Clinton  was  recalled  and  appointed  governor  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  Sir  Danvers  Osborne  was  commissioned, 
as  Governor  of  Xew  York  to  succeed  him,  and  Sir  James  DeLancey 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor. 
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FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  OSBORNE  IN  1753  TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR  IN  17G0. 

SIR  DANVERS  OSBORNE,  the  newly-appointed  governor,  ar- 
rived on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1753,  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  appeared  very  melancholy  on  his  arrival, 
and  on  the  12th  of  September  committed  suicide  by  hanging.  He 
had  then  very  recently  met  with  a great  domestic  affliction  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  and  thereafter  had  been  very  much  depressed  in 
spirits.  He  was  sent  to  New  York  with  the  hope,  on  the  part  of 
his  friends,  that  employment  and  change  of  scene  would  restore 
him,  but  it  proved  otherwise. 

There  is  very  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  prospective  trials  of 
the  gubernatorial  office,  sure  to  arise  under  his  rigid  and  peremp- 
tory instructions  from  the  king,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  ques- 
tions in  difference  between  the  king  and  the  colony  drove  him  to 
madness  and  self-murder. 

The  bold  and  independent  stand  taken  by  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  New  York,  in  refusing  to  grant  permanent  salaries  and 
appropriations  for  the  governor  and  other  officials,  and  also  in 
withholding  the  keys  of  the  treasury  from  the  executive,  and  re- 
fusing to  have  the  public  funds  therein  subject  to  the  governor  s 
warrant,  was  extremely  annoying  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors, 
and  they  determined  to  crush  the  opposition. 

For  that  purpose  they  included ‘in  their  instructions  to  Sir 
Danvers  Osborne  as  governor,  a peremptory  order  to  call  the  coun- 
cil and  Assembly  together,  and  declare  to  them  the  king’s  high 
displeasure  in  the  strongest  and  most  solemn  manner,  and  to  en- 
join upon  them  at  once  to  recede  from  all  encroachments,  and  con- 
sider without  delay  a “ proper  law  for  a permanent  revenue  solid 
indefinite  and  without  limitation,  giving  salaries  to  all  Governors, 
Judges,  Justices  and  other  necessary  officers,  etc.,  . . . and 

for  all  such  other  charges  of  government  as  may  be  fixed  or  ascer- 
tained.” 

The  instructions  further  ordered  that  “ money,  raised  for  the 
supply  and  support  of  the  Government,  or  for  temporary  emer- 
gencies, be  applied,  to  the  services  for  which  it  was  raised,  no  other - 
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wise  than  by  the  Governor's  '< warrant And  they  further  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  governor  from  assenting  to  any  law  based 
upon  any  other  principle. 

Thus  was  a positive  issue  created  by  royal  order  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  and  of  such 
character  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  yield,  or  the  wheels  of 
government  be  effectually  blocked. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a morbidly  sensitive  mind,  burdened 
also  with  a great  domestic  affliction,  should  revolt  at  entering 
upon  such  a troublesome  and  unpopular  contest,  and  lead  the  gov- 
ernor to  prefer  death  to  life. 

The  administration  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
then  devolved  upon  Sir  James  De  Lancey  as  lieutenant-governor. 
Upon  the  important  cpiestions  at  issue  between  the  king  and  the 
colonial  Assembly,  the  sympathy  of  Governor  De  Lancey  was  with 
the  people.  His  position  was  therefore  a trying  and  peculiar  one. 
He  obeyed  the  royal  instructions  to  the  letter,  communicated  them 
to  the  Legislature,  and  enjoined  obedience,  not  only  in  the  first, 
but  in  all  his  subsequent  messages. 

The  Assembly  continued  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  position 
it  had  assumed.  If  passed  appropriation  bills  limited  to  a year, 
and  made  no  change  in  the  mode  of  drawing  money  out  of  the 
treasury.  The  legislative  council,  of  course,  under  the  peremptory 
instructions  of  the  king,  refused  its  assent.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued, neither  party  yielding,  and,  consequently,  the  governor 
received  no  salary. 

The  Assembly  adopted  resolutions  and  an  address  to  the  crown, 
couched  in  very  firm  and  strong  language,  adhering  to  its  position 
and  giving  its  reasons.  Governor  De  Lancey  forwarded  the  address 
and  resolutions,  accompanied  with  a recommendation  to  the  min- 
istry to  recede. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  until  the  spring  of  1756, 
nearly  three  years,  when  the  English  ministry  yielded  the  point, 
and  consented  to  annual  appropriation  bills. 

Thus  did  the  people  eventually  triumph,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a 
great  victory,  which  might  not  have  been  accomplished  under  a 
stubborn,  unfriendly  executive.  Governor  De  Lancey  was  a man  of 
talents,  shrewdness,  and  good  executive  ability.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  and  peremptory  instructions  under  which  he  was 
governed,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  views  of  the  Assembly,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  progressed 
in  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

During  his  administration,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  1754,  a 
congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  was  held  in  Albany  to 
devise  a union  for  defence  against  the  French  and  Indians,  who, 
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notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England, 
were  constantly  committing  depredations  upon  the  border  settle- 
ments. A plan  of  union  was  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  was  one  of  the  deputies.  It  was  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  a committee,  and  upon  its  favorable  report  was  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

The  plan  contemplated  an  act  of  Parliament  to  sanction  a gen- 
eral government  over  the  colonies,  each  to  retain  its  present  consti- 
tution. The  general  government  to  be  administered  by  a president- 
general  and  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a grand 
council  or  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  convened  in  their  assemblies  respectively.  The  propor- 
tion of  members  for  each  respective  province  to  such  grand  council 
was  also  prescribed.  They  were  to  meet  once  a year,  but  might  be 
convened  at  any  intermediate  time  upon  emergencies. 

England,  through  fear  of  the  union,  rejected  the  plan.  The 
colonial  governments  disapproved  of  it  as  placing  too  much  power 
in  the  crown.  This  was  clearly  the  germ  from  which  evolved  the 
confederation,  and  subsequently  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  action  of  this  provincial  convention  toward  a governmental 
union  without  doubt  served  to  arouse  the  British  Government 
from  its  Bip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  convince  it  of  the  necessity 
of  decisive  and  affirmative  action  against  the  Canadian- French  and 
Ind  ians.  It  perceived  that  the  legitimate  and  necessary  result  of 
the  continuance  of  its  former  policy  to  leave  the  battles  to  be 
fought,  and  conquest,  if  any,  achieved  by  colonial  action  alone, 
would  teach  the  colonies  their  warlike  strength,  and  lead  to  a con- 
federate union,  which  might  in  the  end  result  disastrously  to  the 
British  rule.  Thus  aroused,  the  British  ministry  inaugurated  an 
entire  change  of  policy,  and  determined  to  assume  themselves  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  furnish  the  principal  force  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  be  aided  by  the  colonies.  Thus  at  the  same  time  that  they 
would  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  border  wars,  they  would  themselves, 
and  not  their  colonies,  make,  or  rather,  perhaps,  assume  the  credit 
of  making  an  addition  of  great  value  to  their  colonial  possessions. 

The  English  Government  also  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
decisive  action  on  their  part  from  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
the  French  were  carrying  out  their  plans  for  subjecting  the  entire 
Western  country  to  their  government.  They  were  industriously 
engaged  in  exploring  the  Western  country  from  the  Canadas  on 
the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  and  at  the  same 
time  burying  possessory. and  discovery  plates  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other,  establishing  a line  of  fortifications  extending  from 
Canada  and  along  the  Ohio  Fiver  and  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
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and  were  also,  through  their  agents,  exerting  every  possible  influ- 
ence by  flattery,  presents,  and  otherwise,  to  gain  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  the  natives,  and  excite  their  feelings  and  prejudices 
against  the  English.  The  ministry  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  schemes  by  the  French 
would  necessarily  most  seriously  affect  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
entire  western  border  of  the  British  provinces. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  detail  at  any  length 
the  events  of  the  war  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 
English  ; but  as  the  avowed  subject  of  our  history  was  a part  and 
parcel  of  the  province,  and  many  of  her  sons  formed  part  of  the 
provincial  forces  contributing  to  the  successful  result,  some  gen- 
eral statement  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  historical  records  of  that  date  furnish  so  little  information 
in  regard  to  local  troops  and  forces  engaged,  that  very  little  infor- 
mation has  been  gathered  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  Kings- 
ton or  Ulster  County  military  connected  with  the  invading  armies. 

On  the  6th  of.  December,  1754,  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey 
adjourned  the  Assembly  until  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1755. 
But  early  in  January  he  received  advices  from  England  which  ren- 
dered an  earlier  meeting  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  measures 
determined  on  by  his  Majesty’s  government,  in  reference  to  the 
defence  of  the  colonies.  The  lieutenant-governor,  therefore,  issued 
a proclamation  for  the  reassembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the  4tli 
of  February,  1755.  The  Assembly  convened  on  that  day,  and  was 
at  once  addressed  by  the  governor  and  requested  to  make  immedi- 
ate provision  for  the  raising  of  men  and  money  for  the  defence  of 
the  colonies,  and  aggressive  action  against  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies. 

The  Assembly  at  once  proceeded  to  action,  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  a law  was  perfected  and  enacted,  the  purport  of 
which  is  fully  explained  in  its  title  as  “ an  act  for  raising  a supply 
of  £45,000  by  a fax  on  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  putting  this 
Colony  in  a proper  posture  of  defence,  for  furthering  his  Majesty’s 
designs  against  his  enemies  in  North  America,  and  other  the  pur- 
poses thereinmentioned,  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  like 
sum,  and  for  sinking  and  cancelling  the  bills  in  short  periods.” 

On  the  3d  day  of  May,  1755,  a further  act  was  passed,  entitled 
“ an  act  for  paying  and  subsisting  eight  complete  companies  of  100 
effective  men  each,  officers  included,  to  assist,  in  conjunction  with 
the  neighboring  Colonies,  in  erecting  one  or  more  forts  nigli  Crown 
Point  within  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  for  raising  the  sum  of 
£10,000.  for  and  towards  said  service.” 

And  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1755,  the  Legislature,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  passed  a further  act,  entitled 
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<(  an  act  for  raising  £8000  to  be  contributed  to  tlie  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, towards  the  expense  of  reinforcement  of  2000  effective 
men,  now  levying  in  said  Colony,  for  the  army  destined  against 
Crown  Point  under  Major  General  Johnson  and  for  emitting  bills 
of  credit/’  etc.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  this  province  was  in 
no  way  backward  in  forwarding  the  designs  of  the  English 
ministry. 

The  British  Government,  while  expressing  their  anxiety  and 
desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  colonial  money  and  troops  in  their 
warlike  operations,  could  not  avoid  an  exhibition  of  their  feelings 
and  inbred  conviction  of  superiority.  Their  Parliament,  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  all  troops  raised  by  the  colonial  governments,  whenever  acting- 
in  conjunction  with  British  soldiers,  should  be  governed  by  Eng- 
lish martial  law.  That  was  a fitting  accompaniment  to  their  previ- 
ous orders,  that  all  officers  commissioned  by  his  Majesty  or  com- 
mander-! n- chief  should  take  precedence  of  those  commissioned  by 
the  provinces  ; and  that  the  generals,  and  field  officers  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops  should  have  no  rank  when  serving  with  the  generals 
and  field  officers  commissioned  by  the  crown.  The  effect  of  all 
this  was  to  encourage  and  increase  the  insolence  and  contempt 
with  which  the  British  officers  viewed  and  treated  the  provincials, 
and  aroused  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincials. The  Americans,  of  course,  submitted,  but  before  the  war 
closed,  and,  indeed,  at  its  very  commencement,  the  British  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  in  a number  of  instances  their  indebtedness 
to  the  superior  skill  of  American  provincial  troops  in  border  war- 
fare for  the  rescue  of  their  forces  from  destruction. 

It  was  also  about  this  time,  it  is  said,  that  “ Yankee  Boodle” 
had  its  origin  among  the  wits  of  the  British  army.  The  army  lay  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  Albany,  when  the  pro- 
vincial troops  joined  them.  So  odd  was  the  appearance  and 
accoutrements  of  the  militia  that  they  were  the  subject  of  ridicule 
to  the  whole  British  army.  Dr.  Shackburgh  of  the  British  forces 
composed  a tune,  which  he  recommended  to  the  officers  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  airs  of  martial  music.  It  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  in  a few  days  nothing  was  heard  in  the  provincial 
camp  but  “ Yankee  Doodle.”  In  less  than  a quarter  of  a century 
from  that  time  English  armies  laid  down  their  arms  and  marched 
into  the  American  camp  to  the  same  tune,  and  not  far  from  the 
same  locality. 

In  1755  General  Braddock  was  sent  with  English  troops  to  take 
the  supreme  military  command  in  this  country,  and  in  due  time . 
arrived  in  Virginia.  He  at  once  called  a convention  of  j the  provin- 
cial governors  at  Annapolis.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  then 
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determined  upon.  The  British  general  was  to  march  to  Fort 
Ducpiesne.  Governor  Shirley,  who  had  received  a major-general's 
commission  from  the  king,  was  to  march  with  the  American  troops 
against  Niagara,  and  the  militia  of  the  northern  colonies  against 
Crown  Point. 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  at  Annapolis,  some 
English  troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Monckton,  with  tiie  New 
England  forces  commanded  by  John  Winslow,  reduced  Nova 
.Scotia. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  proposed  attack  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
.Braddoek  was  defeated  with  his  English  troops,  and  lost  his  life 
at  Pittsburg.  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  proceeded  with 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  supplied  by  New  England  and  New 
York,  including  the  troops  from  Ulster  County,  and  three  hundred 
Indians.  A portion  of  the  troops  was  left  at  Fort  Edward.  The 
main  body  proceeded  to  Lake  George.  Upon  hearing  that  the 
French  general,  Baron  Bieskau,  was  approaching  to  attack  Fort 
Edward,  Johnson  despatched  Colonel  Williams  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men  to  Fort  Edward.  Colonel  Williams  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded about  four  miles  met  the  entire  French  force  in  a narrow 
defile.  Williams  was  killed  on  the  first  charge,  and  his  command 
nearly  annihilated.  A few  escaped  by  rapid  flight  to  Johnson’ s 
camp. 

The  French  general  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  Johnson.  Sir 
William  was  severely  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  General  Lyman  ; he  not  only  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  attack,  but  the  French  army  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  its  com  mander  mortally  wounded. 

No  advantage  was  taken  of  this  victory,  the  objective  point, 
Crown  Point,  although  within  easy  grasp,  was  left  unmolested, 
and  the  French  permitted  to  continue  their  fortifications  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  - - 

As  soon  as  General  Johnson  ascertained  the  strength  of  the 
French  forces  ready  to  attack  him,  he  called  for  re-enforcements. 
They  were  at  once  forwarded  with  all  the  despatch  possible,  but 
the  French  were  defeated  before  their  arrival.  The  following 
officers  were  sent  from  Ulster  County  on  such  call  for  re  enforce- 
ments with  the  companies  under  their  command : Lieutenant 
Zachariah  Hoffman,  Lieutenant  Hendrick  Tandem  ark,  Captain 
Johannis  Newkirk,  and  Captain  Cornells  Iloornbeck,  by  order  of 
Colonel  Gaasbeek  Chambers  ; also  Captain  Jonathan  Hasbrouck, 
Lieutenant  William  Nealy,  Lieutenant  Noah  Eltinge,  Captain 
Arnout  Nile,  Captain  Simon  Freer,  and  Captain  Petrus  Bogardus. 

Governor  Shirley  marched  from  Albany,  with  troops  from  New 
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England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  some  Iroquois  Indians, 
to  attack  the  French  fortifications  at  Niagara.  But  before  reach- 
ing Oswego  news  was  received  of  Braddock'S  defeat,  which  pro- 
duced such  a disheartening  effect,  that  his  Indians,  his  boatmen, 
and  some  soldiers  deserted,  and  he  proceeded  no  farther  than 
Oswego.  While  there  sickness  broke  out  among  liis  troops,  heavy 
rains  set  in,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  He  left  a garrison 
of  seven  hundred  men  at  Oswego  with  directions  to  build  two 
forts,  and  returned  to  Albany  without  having  seen  the  enemy. 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1755. 

In  the  month  of  December  in  that  year  Ensign  Thomas  Bull, 
Sergeant  James  Crawford,  Jr.,  and  John  W harry,  with  detach- 
ments of  militia  under  them,  were  kept  guarding  and  exploring 
the  frontiers  of  Elster  County  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against 
the  Indians. 

The  death  of  General  Braddock  left  General  Shirley  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces,  and  he  summoned  a congress  of  the 
several  governors  of  the  colonies  to  meet  in  New  York  on  the  12  th 
of  December,  1755,  for  consultation  in  regard  to  aggressive  warlike 
action  and  defence.  At  that  meeting  it  was  determined  to  raise 
ten  thousand  troops  in  the  provinces,  organize  expeditions  -to  re- 
duce the  French  forts  on  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario,  and  con- 
quer Canada.  This  was  the  work  laid  out  by  the  commanding 
general  for  accomplishment ; what  was  attempted,  not  to  say  ac- 
complished, will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

In  September,  1755,  Sir  Charles  Hardy  arrived  in  New  York, 
with  the  royal  commission  as  governor  of  the  province,  and  as- 
sumed its  duties.  He  was  a British  admiral,  in  no  respect  versed 
in  or  familiar  with  the  duties  of  an  executive.  It  is  said  that  he 
placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Governor  De  Lancey,  who 
thereby  virtually  remained  the  governor. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1755,  the  governor  transmitted  a 
special  message  to  the  Assembly,  informing  it  that  he  had  received 
information  that  hostile  Indians  were  infesting  the  northern  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  river  Delaware,  and  had  committed  sev- 
eral murders,  burned  houses  within  a few  miles  of  the  settlements 
in  this  province,  that  they  had  also  appeared  in  Minisink,  Ulster 
County,  and  that  he  had  ordered  a detachment  of  thirty  men  from 
each  of  the  regiments  in  Orange  County  and  sixty  from  Ulster,  to 
march  to  the  frontiers,  in  order  to  protect  the  settlers  and  prevent 
them  from  deserting  their  habitations. 

. The  Assembly  on  the  following  day  unanimously  resolved  that 
in  their  opinion  “ provision  should  be  made  for  a competent  num- 
ber of  Rangers,  to  be  raised  out  of  the  Counties  of  Orange  and 
Ulster,  for  guarding  the  Western  frontier  of  this  Colony.”  And 
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on  the  20th  of  December,  1755,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill  entitled 
an  act  “to  enable  his  Excellency  the  Governor  or  Commander  in 
Chief,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  detachments  from  the  militia  of 
the  several  counties  therein  mentioned,  for  protecting  and  securing 
the  frontiers  of  this  Colony.”  This  bill  was  designed  to  enable  the 
governor  to  raise  a number  of  rangers  out  of  the  counties  of  Orange 
and  Ulster  by  detachments,  in  case  volunteers  could  not  be  pro- 
cured for  guarding  the  western  frontier  of  this  colony  ; and  such 
number  of  effective  men  out  of  the  county  of  Albany  as  might  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  quota  of  this  colony  for  garrisoning  Fort 
Edward  on  the  carrying  place,  and  Fort  William  Henry  at  Lake 
George.  This  bill  having  been  passed  by  the  legislative  council 
without  amendment,  was  signed  by  the  governor,  and  became  a law 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1755. 

General  Shirley,  in  regard  to  the  project  contemplated  by  the 
congress  of  provincial  governors  to  make  a winter  attack  upon 
Crown  Point,  asked  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  one  thousand 
men  as  the  quota  for  this  province.  The  Legislature  before  passing 
any  law  to  that  effect,  desired  information  in  regard  to  the  quotas 
to  be  furnished  by  the  other  provinces,  and  also  as  to  the  number 
of  regular  troops  to  be  engaged.  General  Shirley  stated  that  only 
two  hundred  regulars  could  be  spared  for  the  expedition.  The 
Assembly  took  the  ground  that  at  least  four  hundred  regular 
troops  should  be  provided. 

Before  any  action  was  taken,  General  Shirley,  with  the  usual 
fate  of  an  unsuccessful  general,  was  temporarily  superseded  in 
command  by  General  Abercrombie,  until  the  arrival  of  the  per- 
manent commander. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  accomplished,  or,  in  fact,  at- 
tempted against  the  French,  and  thus  the  Indians,  unrestrained  by 
aggressive  warfare  against  their  allies,  were  left  free  to  make  their 
raids  upon  the  colonial  frontiers. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1756,  Governor  Hardy  sent  a message 
to  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments in  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  and  advised  the  build- 
ing of  a line  of  block  houses  at  some  distance  from  the  settlements, 
extending  from  a place  called  Machackamock  to  the  town  of 
Rochester. 

No  definite  action  having  been  taken,  he  sent  another  commu- 
nication to  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  informing  them  that  “ on 
Tuesday  last  (February  23d)  about  noon,  a party,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  attacked  and  burned  the  house  of 
Philip  Swartwout  in  Ulster  County,  murdered  five  of  the  people, 
took  a woman  prisoner,  and  destroyed  the  cattle,  and  that  lately  a 
man  was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Goshen.”  He  earnestly  recom- 
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mended  the  Assembly  “ to  make  provision  for  supporting’ a suffi- 
cient force  to  drive  off  the  enemy,  and  pursue  them  even  to  their 
places  of  residence  or  retreat,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  desiring  peace.” 

The  Legislature  in  March  passed  a bill,  which  was  approved  by 
the  governor,  April  1st,  and  intended  to  provide  both  for  the  ex- 
pedition  to  Crown  Point  and  the  protection  of  the  frontier  borders 
of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  It  was  entitled  an  “ act  for  rais- 
ing, paving  and  subsisting  1715  effective  men,  officers  included,  to 
be  employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighboring  Colonies,  on  an 
expedition  for  reducing  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  carry- 
ing on  an  offensive  war  against  the  Indians,  who  infest  the  Western 
frontiers  of  this  colony,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.” 

Messrs.  Jacobus  Bruyn  and  Charles  Clinton  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  surveyed  a road  in  the  county  of  Ulster  from  Mini- 
sink to  Rochester  for  the  block-houses.  They  were  guarded  by  a 
number  of  militia,  under  the  command  of  Dirck  Roosa,  detached 
from  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  David  Hays. 

In  1756  the  Indians  made  an  attack  upon  the  house  of  Rodger 
Blameless  in  Ulster  County,  and  murdered  him  and  his  family. 
Ensign  Matthew  Rea,  with  a detachment  of  militia,  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  marauders,  but  they  escaped. 

It  was  not  until  the  23d  day  of  July,  1756,  that  Lord  Loudoun 
arrived  in  Mew  York,  commissioned  as  commander-in-chief  of  his 
Majesty’s  forces  in  America.  Heat  once  assumed  the  command. 
War  had  now  been  formally  declared  between  England  and  France. 
Although  it  had  for  two  years  and  upward  existed  in  America, 
there  had  been  no  formal  declaration  thereof  until  1756. 

The  French  had  sent  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  forces  in  America  to  succeed  Dieskau,  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George.  Montcalm  was  a man  of 
very  superior  ability,  active  and  energetic.  The  English  general, 
Lord  Loudoun,  on  the  contrary,  was  entirely  devoid  of  genius,  and 
one  of  those  characters  who,  always  in  a hurry  and  fussy,  never 
make  any  progress. 

The  campaign  of  1756  resulted  disastrously  to  the  English. 
The  French  reduced  and  demolished  the  English  forts  at  Oswego. 
The  garrison  was  surrendered  to  the  French  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  a large  amount  of  warlike  stores  of  every  description  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  that  important  military,  post 
caused  great  consternation  throughout  the  English  provinces. 

Loudoun  having  so  far  attempted  little  and  accomplished  noth- 
ing, withdrew  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Such  want  of  activity,  coupled  with  the  disasters  sustained  by 
the  English,  encouraged  the  Indians  to  make  raids  upon  the  west- 
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ern  frontiers  of  the  provinces,  and  it  became  necessary  to  keep 
large  bodies  of  men  constantly  on  guard  upon  the  western  frontier 
of  Ulster  as  well  as  the  other  border  counties.  Detachments  were 
sent  at  different  times  from  the  different  companies,  and  relief  for- 
warded at  short  intervals,  so  that  every  company  in  the  county 
was  called  upon  more  or  less  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  such 
duty. 

The  following  are  the  names,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  the 
officers  commanding  detachments,  and  detailed  with  their  men  to 
guard  the  frontiers  and  scour  the  woods  of  Ulster  County  in  the 
year  1756.  These  men  were  called  out  at  different  periods  and 
rendered  unequal  length  of  service  : 

Captains  John  Bevier,  Jr.,  Jacob  Rutsen  De  Witt,  Samuel 
Crawford,  Thomas  Ellison,  and  Stephen  Nottingham. 

Lieutenants  James  McLaughry,  James  Humphrey,  William 
Hall,  William  Faulkner,  Noah  Eltinge,  Thomas  Goldsmith,  Hen- 
drick Yan  Keuren,  Benjamin  Hoornbeek,  James  McNeal,  and  Isaac 
Decker. 

Ensigns  Adam  Newkirk,  Petrus  Masten,  Elias  Dep  uy,  John 
Dumond,  and  John  Lefevre. 

Sergeants  Johannis  Mele,  Daniel  Butterfield,  John  Thompson, 
Benjamin  Klaarwater,  William  Crawford,  and  John  Masten. 

Corporals  Jacobus  Bush,  Jacob  Terwilliger,  Daniel  Brown,  John 
Miller,  Frederick  Feckert,  and  John  Wilken. 

General  Loudoun  made  preparations  for  a grand  campaign  in 
1757,  in  which  he  expected  to  capture  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton, 
and  conquer  Canada.  The  colonies  complied  liberally  with  his  de- 
mand for  troops,  so  that  on  his  departure  for  Halifax,  en  route  for 
Louisburg,  he  left  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  under  General 
Webb  for  operations  against  the  enemy.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  being  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  fleet  destined  for  Louisburg,  and  left 
the  government  of  -New.  York  in  the  charge  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
De  Lancey.  Before  reaching  Louisburg  it  appears  General  Loudoun 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  capture  that  fortress  with 
the  forces  he  had  with  him,  and  at  once  abandoned  the  attempt. 

The  operations  of  General  Webb  in  command  of  the  forces  left 
him  by  General  Loudoun  were  not  only  disgraceful,  but  savored 
strongly  of  cowardice,  if  not  something  worse.  He  was  at  Fort 
Edward  with  a force  of  four  thousand  men.  Colonel  Munroe, 
another  British  officer,  was  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  fourteen  miles  distant,  with  three  thousand  men. 
The  French  general,  Montcalm,  finding  that  Louisburg  was  in  no 
danger,  turned  his  attention  'to  Fort  William  Henry,  and  ap- 
proached with  a reported  force  of  nine  thousand  men.  Upon  such 
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intention  being  discovered  word  was  at  once  despatched  from  the 
army  at  the  north  to  Albany,  and  the  governor  for  re -enforcements, 
and  Munroe  called  upon  Webb,  his  superior  officer,  to  re-enforce 
him. 

When  Montcalm  arrived  before  the  fort,  he  at  once  demanded 
its  surrender.  Munroe,  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  forces 
opposed  to  him,  refused,  expecting,  as  he  had  a right  to  expect, 
re-enforcements  from  his  commanding  officer. 

The  siege  and  battle  were  begun,  and  continued  for  six  days 
without  interruption.  Colonel  Munroe  transmitted  daily,  to  his 
superior  officer  at  Fort  Edward,  requests  for  re-enforcements.  They 
were  not  forwarded.  The  troops  under  Webb,  as  well  as  the  re-en- 
forcements arriving  at  Fort  Edward,  urged  and  clamored  to  be 
sent,  but  Webb  refused.  Thus  the  large  body  of  troops  at  Fort 
Edward  were  kept  in  idleness,  while  their  comrades,  almost  within 
hail,  were  left  to  be  butchered  and  murdered  by  the  savages. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  renewed  liis  demand 
upon  Colonel  Munroe  for  surrender,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
letter  from  Webb  to  Munroe,  which  he  claimed  to  have  intercepted. 
The  letter  from  Webb  advised  Munroe  to  surrender.  Munroe  thus 
finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  assistance  from  Fort  Edward, 
and  his  ammunition  being  exhausted,  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  substantially  as  follows  : the 
soldiers  were  to  surrender  their  arms,  march  out  with  their  bag- 
gage, with  the  honors  of  war,  to  Fort  Edward,  and  be  provided  with 
a sufficient  escort  for  their  protection  against  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  not  to  serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen  months. 

The  escort  provided  was  either  inefficient  or  insufficient,  and, 
perhaps,  both  ; for  as  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  the  troops  divested 
of  their  arms,  and  carrying  their  baggage,  they  at  once  rushed 
upon,  robbed  and  murdered,  or  carried  off,  to  a captivity  worse  than 
death,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Indians  of  the  garrison 
were  all  either  killed  at  once  or  reserved  for  torture.  The  rest  of 
the  garrison  escaped,  some  by  refuge  and  concealment  in  the 
woods,  and  the  rest  with  the  escort.  It  is  said  that  Montcalm  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  siege  when  the  intercepted  letter 
came  into  his  hand;  he  then  renewed  his  demand  for  surrender, 
which  resulted  as  above. 

Such  was  the  inglorious  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1757, 
throwing  discredit  and  dishonor  upon  the  English.  The  prov- 
inces, the  governmental  officers,  and  their  trooj)s  were  anxious  to 
do  their  duty,  but,  hampered  by  inefficiency,  if  not  worse,  in 
the  commanding,  haughty,  self-sufficient  Briton,  they  could  do 
nothing. 

As  soon  as  advised  that  there  was  apprehension  of  danger  at 
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Fort  William  Henry,  Governor  I)e  Lancey  at  once  ordered  re-enforce- 
ments and  troops  to  be  despatched  from  the  river  counties,  and 
they  were  forwarded  with  all  possible  speed.  The  following-named 
officers,  many  of  them  from  Ulster  County,  went  with  their  com- 
mands, proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  and  reported  themselves 
for  duty  to  the  general  in  command,  and  remained  there  until  dis- 
charged. Many  of  them  had  been  forwarded  on  sloops  from  Kings- 
ton as  far  as  the  river  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Captains  Thomas  Allison,  William  Nealy,  Joliannis  [Newkirk, 
Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Joliannis  Hardenbergli,  William  Borland, 
Jacob  Hoornbeek,  Stephen  Nottingham,  Evert  Wynkoop,  Cor- 
nelius Van  Buren,  Tobias  Wynkoop,  John  Van  Dusen,  Josiah 
Eltinge,  Arnout  Yelie,  Henry  Rosecrans,  Isaac  Delamater,  Hen- 
dricus  Hermans,  Samuel  Jackson,  Francis  Nebar,  Robert  Embree, 
Francis  Brett,  Daniel  Burns,  Cornelius  Leyder,  Thomas  Smyth, 
David  Marson,  and  James  Smyth  ; Lieutenants  Joliannis  Snyder, 
Jr.,  Wilhelmus  Houghteling,  John  Brinckerhoff,  Peter  Du  Bois, 
and  Jacob  W.  Vrooman.  Joseph  Gasherie  went  as  clerk  of  Colonel 
Hardenbergli’ s regiment. 

Colonel  Thomas  Ellison,  of  New  Windsor,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1757,  wrote  a communication  in  regard  to  some  matters  con- 
nected with  the  expedition  from  Ulster  County  for  the  relief,  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  in- 
serted : 

“ It  is  but  too  well  known,  by  the  late  numerous  murders,  bar- 
barously committed  on  our  borders,  that  the  county  of  Ulster  and 
north  end  of  Orange  is  become  the  only  frontier  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince that  is  unguarded  and  exposed  to  the  cruel  incursions  of  the 
Indian  enemy  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  have  been 
obliged  to  perform  very  hard  military  duty  for  these  two  years  past 
in  ranging  the  woods  and  guarding  the  frontiers— those  two  coun- 
ties keeping  out,  almost  constantly  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  men 
sometimes  by  forced  detachments,  out  of  the  Militia ; and  other 
times  men  in  pay  by  voluntary  subscription,  nay  oftener  two 
hundred  men,  which  has  been  an  insupportable  burden  on  the  poor 
people  and  has  drove  all  the  young  men  out  of  the  Country.  And 
yet  the  whole  of  the  Militia  of  these  parts  were  ordered  to  March 
to  Fort  Edward,  while  the  officers  had  no  orders  to  leave  a detach- 
ment to  guard  the  frontiers.  So  orders  were  given  for  the  whole 
to  March.  But  one  might  as  well  have  torn  a man  asunder,  as  to 
have  compelled  those  who  lived  in  the  very  outside  houses  to  leave 
their  wives  and  children  to  become  a sacrifice  to  worse  than  wolves. 
However  the  generality  of  them  marched,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  so  scattered  a people  together.  And  I must  say  for 
the  three  hundred,  who  went  out  of  the  little  distressed  second 
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regiment  of  Ulster,  that  men  never  marched  with  more  cheerful- 
ness and  resolution  ; and  had  not  the  wind  proved  unfavorable 
towards  the  end  of  their  passage  to  Albany  they  would  have  been 
at  fort  Edward  a day  before  Fort  Wra.  Henry  surrendered.  Alien 
the  wind  failed  us  every  man  labored  at  the  oars,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  Albany  made  no  stay  there.  . . . But  every  one 

both  officers  and  men  packed  their  bundle's  on  their  backs,  and  the 
Colonel,  though  an  old  man  and  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,, 
marched  on  foot  with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder  at  the  head  of 
his  men  ; and  waded  through  rivers  crotch  deep,  and  in  two  very 
hot  days  marched  from  Albany  to  Fort  Edward,  in  less  time  I 
believe,  than  troops  ever  inarched  it  before.  Some  of  the  men  in- 
deed dropped  by  the  way,  not  being  able  to  hold  out,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  complained  that  the  officers  marched  too  hard  for  them. 
When  we  reached  the  camp  opposite  Fort  Edward,  we  heard  the 
melancholy  news  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry,  which 
could  not  but  affect  the  spirits  of  every  one.  . . . When  Sir 

Wm.  Johnson  informed  them  that  an  advanced  party  of  the  enemy 
lay  between  the  two  Forts,  and  desired  such  as  had  courage  to 
fight  to  go  voluntarily  with  him  to  rout  them,  the  whole  camp  in 
less  than  *111  hour  got  under  arms,  and  waded  up  to  their  middles 
in  water  through  Hudson  River  to  Fort  Edward  with  all  the  life 
and  courage  imaginable.  Scarce  could  any  be  persuaded  to  stay 
in  the  camp  to  take  care  of  what  was  left  there.  No  one  exam- 
ined into  the  probability  of  success,  but  placing  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  commanders  they  left  that  to  them.  The  last  of  the 
Militia  had  not  got  well  through  the  river  before  the  attempt  was 
thought  too  hazardous,  whereupon  we  were  ordered  immediately 
back  to  our  camp.  . . . 

“ Thomas  Ellison.” 

The  following  officers,  with  detachments  under  their  command, 
having  been  detailed  by  their  commanding  officers,  were  engaged 
more  or  less  scouting  and  scouring  along  the  western  frontier  of 
Ulster  County  during  the  year  1757  : 

Captain  Matthew  Ray,  with  his  company  of  rangers. 

Captain  William  Nealy  and  his  company  of  rangers. 

Captains  Johannis  Newkirk,  Johannis  Bruyn,  Stephen  Not- 
tingham, Johannis  Crispell,  Cornelius  Van  Buren,  Benjamin  Low, 
and  Jacobus  Low. 

Lieutenants  William  Faulkner,  William  Burr,  Jacobus  Depuy, 
Jr.,  and  Abraham  Devo. 

Ensigns  Jacob  Schoonmaker  and  Isaac  Davis. 

Sergeants  Abraham  Post,  Joseph  Decker,  George  Gallaspy, 
James  Crawford,  Thomas  Simeral,  Jacobus  Osterhoudt,  Lambert 
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Van  Yalkenburgh,  Moses  Read,  Daniel  Butterfield,  George  Booth, 
Petrus  Schoomnaker,  Jacob  Giles,  Joshua  Conklin,  Patrick  Hogan, 
William  Ellsworth,  John  Simpson,  and  Johannis  Snyder. 

Corporals  Jacob  Terwilliger  and  John  Youngs. 

Captain  Porter,  with  his  company  of  rangers,  was  detached  to 
range  and  guard  the  frontier  in  December,  1757,  and  January  and 
February,  1758,  and  Jacob  Low,  Johannis  Freer,  Philip  Schoon- 
maker,  Anthony  Diamond,  and  Sylvanus  Yan  Etten  were  detailed, 
and  served  as  their  guides. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  October  12th,  1757,  while 
Petrus  Jans  Saxe  and  two  sons  were  on  his  farm,  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  called  Homowack  in  the  town  of  Warwasing,  a band 
of  predatory  Indians  made  a sudden  attack  on  his  house  and 
family.  There  were  three  rangers  stationed  there  at  the  time,  two 
of  whom,  with  one  daughter,  were  killed  before  the  doors  of  the 
dwelling  could-  be  closed.  The  remaining  soldier,  assisted  by 
Saxe’s  wife  and  two  daughters,  made  a good  defence,  and  finally 
drove  the  savages  off,  when  he  conducted  the  women  in  safety 
to  the  residence  of  Charles  Brodhead  at  Leuren  Kill,  which  was 
used  as  a fort.  The  father  and  sons  were  absent  on  the  farm  at 
the  time,  and  not  injured. 

The  trustees  of  the  corporation  of  Kingston  at  a meeting  held  by 
them  on  the  ,27th  day  of  January,  1757,  appointed  one  of  their 
number,  Cornelius  Jansen,  as  a committee,  to  make  arrangements 
for  a convenient  watch-house,  which  was  done,  and  the  house 
rented  of  Isaac  Decker  for  use  of  the  military.  On  the  18th  day 
of  October,  1757,  they  resolved  to  send  ten  men,  at.  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  act  as  scouts  and  patrol  the  woods  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration, to  see  if  there  were  any  hostile  Indians  or  Frenchmen  to 
be  discovered,  and  to  continue  until  further  orders  under  the 
command  of  the  colonel  or  next  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  employment  of  the  men  and  management  of  the  busi- 
ness was  intrusted  to  two  of  their  number,  Petrus  Dumont  and 
Edward  Whitaker. 

They  further  directed  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  and  lead  in  proportion,  for  the  use  of  the  corporation 
whenever  it  might  be  needed.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1757,  they 
renewed  their  arrangement  with  Isaac  Decker  for  the  use  of  his 
house  as  a guard-house,  he  to  furnish  the  same  with  fuel  and 
candle-light  for  use  of  the  soldiers. 

The  trustees  having  in  November,  1754,  sent  to  England  for  a 
fire-engine,  the  same  was  received  in  the  spring  of  1757,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  May,  1757,  they  agreed  with  William  Eltinge  to 
take  care  of  the  same,  “ and  to  clean  and  grease  and  keep  the  same 
in  good  order.” 
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Adaxn  Persen  was  on  tlie  4fcli  of  November,  1757,  authorized  to 
procure  fifteen  hundred  brick  and  fifteen  hundred  shingles  for  a 
block-house.  On  the  18th  of  November  Adam  Person,  Anthony 
Hoffman,  and  Johannis  Snyder  were  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
confer  and  consult  with  Captain  Porter  and  his  officers,  who  com- 
manded the  company  of  rangers  appointed  by  the  colonial  author- 
ities to  range  the  colonial  borders,  as  to  their  lodging,  and  in  what 
manner  they  should  be  billeted  and  provided  for.  On  the  21st  of 
November,  1757,  the  trustees  ordered  that  Conrad  Crook,  Conrad 
Joost,  and  Hendrick  Myer  be  moved  out  of  the  house  they  live  in 
to  some  other  quarters  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees,  until  Captain 
Porter  leaves  with  his  command.  And  the  trustees  appointed 
Adam  Persen  and  Anthony  Hoffman  as  a committee  to  make 
needed  repairs,  provide  household  furniture,  and  other  needed 
matters  to  the  officers,  as  they  might  request,  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able.  They  were  also  subsequently  directed  to  provide 
the  officers  and  soldiers  with  firewood.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
1757,  the  trustees  appointed  Adam  Swart  and  Cornelius  Low  a 
committee  to  procure  and  provide  a house  for  a hospital,  and  to 
furnish  it  with  necessary  beds  and  bedding. 

On  the  22dof  November,  1757,  the  trustees  passed  an  ordinance, 
providing  “ that  if  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave  or  slaves  shall  be 
found  in  the  streets  of  Kingston  after  9 O’clock  at  night,  without  a 
lighted  lantern,  or  an  order  from  his  or  her  master,  that  such  slave 
or  slaves  shall  be  wliipt,  unless  such  master  or  mistress  pay  three 
shillings  to  save  his  or  her  back.” 

Fortunately  for  British  success  in  America,  the  year  1758  wit- 
nessed a change  in  the  English  ministry.  Pitt’s  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  that  was  the  signal  for  more  activity  and  talent, 
and  less  bluster  in  command  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  prov- 
inces. Lord  Loudoun  was  at  once  superseded,  and  the  provincial 
governments  were  assured  that  Great  Britain  would  send  naval  and 
land  forces  sufficient  for  offensive  measures  against  the  French, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  together  with  necessary  ammunition 
and  supplies. 

On  the  24th  day  of  March,  1758,  the  legislature  of  the  province 
of  New  York  passed  a law  entitled  “an  act  for  raising,  paying, 
and  clothing  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  effective  men, 
officers  included,  toward  forming  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  with  the  forces  of  the  neighboring  colonies,  to  invade  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada  in  conjunction  with  a body  of  his 
Majesty’s  regular  troops,  and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.” 
-The  act  designated  the  quota  of  Ulster  to  be  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  effective  men. 

Lord  Loudoun’s  departure  unfortunately  left  General  Aber- 
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crombie  as  the  senior  or  ranking  officer  in  command  in  America. 
The  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  arrived  at  Halifax 
early  in  the  season  with  twelve  thousand  British  trooi)s  under 

General  Amherst,  with  General  Wolfe  second  in  command,  but 

« * 

junior  in  rank  to  Abercrombie. 

The  campaign  of  1758  opened  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  of  which  twenty-two 
thousand  were  regular  disciplined  troops  of  Great  Britain. 

Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with  their  twelve  thousand  men, 
laid  siege  to  Louisburg,  and  reduced  it  in  the  month  of  J uly. 

The  commanding  general,  Abercrombie,  with  seven  thousand 
English  regular  troops  and  ten  thousand  provincials,  undertook 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  They  passed  through 
Lake  George  in  boats,  and  then  marched  toward  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
The  commander-in-chief  undertook  to  take  the  place  by  assault 
and  without  cannon,  but  his  forces  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
and  a retreat  ordered,  which  was  followed  by  a precipitate  and  dis- 
astrous flight.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  nearly  two  thousand. 

Colonel  Bradstreet,  a provincial  officer,  procured  from  General 
Abercrombie  his  consent  to  attack  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  On- 
tario. He  was  allowed  three  thousand  troops  for  that  purpose, 
including  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  regulars  and  thirty  royal 
artillery.  The  rest  were  all  provincial  troops,  including  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twelve  from  New  Y ork.  The  first  detach- 
ment of  New  York  troops  was  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Clinton,  of  Ulster  County.  The  second  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Isaac  Corse,  of  Queens  County,  which  included 
the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Ebenezer  Sealy,  of  Ulster 
County. 

Colonel  Bradstreet  proceeded,  without  any  unnecessary  delay, 
by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk  Fiver,  Wood  Creek,  the  Oneida  Lake, 
and  Onondaga  Fiver  to  Oswego.  He  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario 
in  open  boats,  and  landed  within  a mile  of  the  fort  on  the  25th  of 
August.  On  the  27th  he  opened  his  batteries^  and  the  place  was 
surrendered,  containing  a large  number  of  cannon  and  mortars, 
and  a great  quantity  of  military  stores,  provisions,  and  merchan- 
dise. He  then  returned,  leaving  a garrison  at  the  carrying-place, 
now  Home. 

In  November  Fort  I)u  Quesne  surrendered  to  General  Forbes, 
and  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  English 
premier.  So  that  the  campaign  of  1758  closed  with  the  triumph  of 
the  British  and  colonial  arms  in  all  the  expeditions  save  that  of  the 
commander-in-  chief  against  Ticonderoga. 

On  the  2d  day  of  October,  1758,  the  trustees  of  Kingston  made 
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arrangements  and  appointed  a committee  to  build  a block-house, 
24  X to  feet  in  size  inside,  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  year  1758  Lieutenant  Patrick  Sutherland  and  his  com- 
pany were,  under  orders  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  posted  in 
block-houses  numbers  one  and  two  on  the  Ulster  and  Orange 
County  frontier. 

Sergeant  Richard  Johnson  was  detached  with  his  command, 
guarding  the  provisions,  to  block-house  number  three. 

The  following-named  officers,  with  their  commands,  were  detailed 
scouring  the  western  frontier  of  Ulster  County  in  1758,  as  follows  : 
In  March,  Lieutenants  Hendricus,  Van  Keuren,  and  James  Kain. 

In  March  and  April,  Captains  Thomas  Ellis,  Joseph  D rat  on, 
Ebenezer  Gednev,  Gilbert  Draton,  John  N.  Smith,  Johannis  New- 
kirk, James  Fullon,  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  Kirke, 
Ensign  John  Erouk. 

In  May,  Captains  Andries  Truax  and  Daniel  Campbell,  Lieu- 
tenants Johannis  S.  Freeman  and  Hendrick  Hansen.  Captain 
Peter  Wagonen  and  his  command  were  out  on  several  expeditions 
during  the  year,  but  dates  are  unknown. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1758,  Governor  De  Lancey  dissolved 
the  Assembly  for  the  reason  that  the  time  was  so  near  when  it 
must  expire  by  the  limitation  of  the  septennial  act,  and  as  the 
orders  in  regard  to  the  next  campaign  had  not  yet  been  received 
from  England,  the  despatch  of  public  business  would  be  promoted 
by  an  immediate  dissolution.  The  new  Assembly  convened  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1759,  and  Abraham  Hasbrouck  and  Jacobus  Bruyn 
were  returned  as  members  from  Ulster  County. 

General  Amherst,  for  the  campaign  of  1759,  succeeded  the  un- 
fortunate Abercrombie  as  commander-in-chief,  and  to  him,  with 
twelve  thousand  troops,  was  assigned  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  After  their  capture  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
and  join  General  Wolfe,  who,  with  the  fleet  and  eight  thousand 
soldiers,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Quebec.  Gen- 
eral Prideaux  was  assigned  to  proceed  against  Fort  Niagara,  and 
after  its  capture  join  the  generals  below.  General  Stanwix  was 
assigned  to  protect  the  northern  frontier. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1759,  the  New  York  Legislature  passed 
“ an  act  for  raising  a supply  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
levying,  paying  and  clothing  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
effective  men,  officers  included,  for  forming  with  the  forces  of  the 
neighboring  colonies  an  array  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  invade, 
with  a body  of  his  Majesty’s  regular  troops,  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Canada,  and  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  like  sum 
and  for  sinking  and  cancelling  the  said  bills  in  short  periods.” 

The  several  expeditions  as  planned  were  all  successful,  leaving 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  Montreal  alone  of  all  the  important 
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places  in  tlie  hands  of  the  French.  Wolfe,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  of  the  other  generals,  accomplished  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
but  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  After  he  received  his  fatal  wound, 
he  lived  long  enough  to  hear  the  victorious  Shouts— “ They  fly,” 
“ they  fly.”  He  asked,  “ Who  fly J”  On  being  answered,  *4  The 
French,”  lie  said  : “ I die  content,”  and  almost  instantly  expired. 

Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
When  he  heard  the  British  shouts  of  victory,  and  was  told  he  could 
only  survive  a few  hours,  he  replied  in  French  : “ So  much  the  bet- 
ter ; I shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.” 

The  following -named  officers,  with  the  commands  under  them, 
detached  principally  from  the  companies  under  command,  re- 
spectively, of  Captains  Smedes,  Hasbrouck,  Newkirk,  Harden-, 
bergh,  Hays,  Jonathan  Sweet  and  Johannis  . Bevier,  served  on 
scouring  expeditions  at  different  times  during  the  war,  and  most 
of  them  more  or  less  every  year,  but  particulars  cannot  be  given. 
Johannis  Roosa,  Barent  Roosa,  Abraham  Smedes,  Hendrick  Van 
Remark ; Lieutenants  Samuel  Denton,  Lewis  Du  Bois,  Johannis 
Kraus,  Jacob  W.  Vrooman,  James  Kain ; Sergeants  Abraham 
Terwilliger,  Peter  Mullendee,  Isaac  Fowler,  Jeluia  Clark,  Ben- 
jamin Constable,  Benjamin  Comfort,  Benjamin  Klaarwater,  Cor- 
nelius Kool,  George  Burn,  John  Burn,  John  Barnes,  James  Gal- 
laspv,  Sampson  Sammons  ; Corporals  Joseph  Decker,  Isaac  Ter- 
williger, John  McLean  ; Ensigns  Cornelius  Sclioonmaker,  James 
Clinton,  Samuel  Sands,  Matthew  Rue,  David  Craig,  Nathan  Hill. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1759,  leaving  Montreal  the 
only  post  of  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1759,  the  governor  was  informed  by  the 
general  commanding,  that  the  service  was  in  great  distress  for  the 
want  of  money,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  contractor’s  agents  to 
supply  the  same.  He  thereupon  convened  the  Assembly  to  meet 
on  the  26th  of  June.  The  Assembly  met  on  that  day,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  and  the  request  of 
the  commanding  general,  at  once  passed  a bill  entitled  4 4 An  act 
for  emitting  bills  of  Credit  of  this  Colony  to  the  amount  of  £150,000 
on  loan,  to  enable  his  Majesty’s  General  to  discharge  the  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  public  service,  in  preparing  to  invade  the  French 
possessions  in  North  America.”  These  bills  were  made  redeem- 
able within  twelve  months  after  date,  and  emitted  upon  the  credit 
of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  deputy  paymaster-general  of  his 
Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America,  upon  the  paymaster-general 
for  the  like  sum.  The  law  was  perfected  and  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  July  3d,  1759,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

The  Assembly  was  again  called  together  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1759,  when  the  governor  informed  them  that  he  had  called,  them 
together  at  that  time  as  provision  had  only  been  made  for  the  pay 
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of  the  provincial  troops  until  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service  demanded  their  continuance  at  least  one  month 
longer,  and  requesting  the  necessary  provision  for  pay  and  sup- 
plies to  that  end.  The  house  made  the  necessary  provision  and 
adjourned. 

They  were  again  convened  on  the  12th  of  March,  1760,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  English  ministry,  passed  a bill 
for  “ levying,  paying,  and  clothing  2680  effective  men,  officers  in- 
cluded, toward  forming  an  army  of  20,000  men  with  forces  of  the 
neighboring  Colonies,  to  reduce  in  conjunction  with  his  Majesty's 
regular  forces,  Montreal  and  other  posts  belonging  to  the  French 
in  Canada,  and  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  £60,000.”  This  re- 
quired a yearly  assessment  upon  Ulster  County  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  for  eight  years. 

On  the  30th  day  of  July,  1760,  Lieutenant-Governor  Be  Lancey 
expired  very  suddenly  in  his  study  at  New  York,  seated  in  his 
chair.  He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  talents  and  many  virtues. 
He  justly  escaped  all  suspicion  of  enriching  himself  by  misappro- 
priating and  embezzling  the  public  funds,  so  freely  charged,  and 
in  most  cases  truly,  against  nearly  every  English  governor  that  i>re- 
ceded  him.  The  English  Government  sought  to  prohibit  the  col- 
onies from  issuing  bills  of  credit,  without  which  the  colony  of  New 
York  never  could  have  maintained  the  enormous  war  expenditures 
with  which  it  had  been  burdened  ; he  skilfully  managed  to  evade 
the  prohibition,  as  well  as  relieve  them  from  the  order  against 
annual  supplies. 

Governor  I)e  Lancey  was  succeeded  by  Hr.  Cadwallader  Colden, 
a resident  of  Ulster  County,  who  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
council. 

The  campaign  of  1760  was  under  the  command  of  General  Am- 
herst, as  commander-in-chief.  Marquis  de  Levis,  the  French  com- 
mander, made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  Quebec,  and  upon 
its  failure  retreated  to  Montreal.  Monsieur  Vandruiel,  the  French 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  collected  around  him  the  entire 
French  forces  at  that  post  to  make  his  final  stand  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  English  general,  Amherst,  so  arranged  the  expedition 
against  Montreal,  that  his  entire  forces  in  three  columns  from  dif- 
ferent directions  appeared  before  that  city  at  the  same  time. 

The  French  governor,  thus  surrounded  by  overwhelming  forces, 
capitulated,  and  the  English  acquired  the  vast  country  of  Canada. 
This,  of  course,  relieved  the  colonists  from  their  offensive  and 
dangerous  French  neighbors,  and  the  reign  of  peace  followed  to 
the  colonists  in  this  vicinity,  although  the  Indians,  fearing  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  white  man,  sounded  the  warwhoop  for 
several  years  in  other  portions  of  the  frontier  settlements. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  DE  LANCET,  IN  1760, 
TO  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONVENTION,  IN 

1775. 

CAD W A LL A 1) E B COLDEX,  as  senior  member  of  the  council, 
upon  the  death  of  Governor  De  Lancey,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  and  removed  from  his  farm  and  residence  in 
Ulster  County,  to  the  Government  house  in  Fort  George,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  Assembly  was  convened  by  him  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1760.  In  his  message  to  that  body  he  referred  in  fitting  terms  to 
the  death  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  and  paid  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory.  Then,  after  congratulating 
the  Assembly  upon  the  result  of  the  war,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Canada,  he  called  its  attention  to  some  matters  of  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

The  Assembly  in  its  reply,  after  noticing  the  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  message,  gave  this  palpable  hit  at  the  former  action  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  surrender  of  Nova  Scotia,  after  its 
conquest  mainly  by  the  colonists  and  at  the  expense  of  their  blood 
and  treasure. 

“ We  cannot,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  refrain  from  express- 
ing the  pleasure  we  feel  in  reflecting  that,  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  our  constituents,  we  have  neglected  nothing,  in  our 
power,  towards  accomplishing  this  glorious  event ; so  neither  shall 
any  consideration  induce  us  to  regret  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended in  facilitating  this  inestimable  acquisition,  save  only,  to 
which  we  are  confident,  the  wisdom  and  honor  of  the  Nation  will 
never  deign  to  submit,  the  surrender  of  this  most  important  con- 
quest, which,  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  must  prove  to 
Britain  the  source  of  immense  riches.” 

The  House,  after  passing  some  few  necessary  laws,  adjourned 
on  the  -8th  of  November,  1760.  On  account  of  the  death  of  the 
king  writs  for  the  election  of  a new  Assembly  were  issued,  return- 
able the  3d  day  of  March,  1761.  Jacobus  Bruyn  and  Abraham 
Hasbrouck  were  returned  as  members  from  Ulster  County. 

The  Assembly  was  convened  on  the  11th  of  March,  1761.  On 
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the  19th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  a commission  arrived  ap- 
pointing General  Monckton  Governor  of  the  province,  and  he 
assumed  the  office  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  He  remained 
only  until  the  loth  of  November,  when  lie  embarked  with  the 
British  army  for  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  left  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden  in  command. 

As  soon  as  the  English  Government  was  relieved  from  its  war 
with  France,  and  had,  through  the  military  and  financial  assistance 
of  the  colonies,  added  Canada  to  her  colonial  possessions,  her  min- 
istry initiated  a series  of  measures  in  regard  to  the  colonies  tend- 
ing to  create  unnecessary  and  disturbing  issues. 

The  New  York  Assembly  was  convened  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1762.  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  in  his  message  at  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly,  recommended  to  them  to  raise  the  same  number 
of  men  as  they  had  done  the  previous  year,  to  be  formed  into  regi- 
ments and  employed  in  North  America.  He  then  proceeded  as 
follows  : 

1 am,  in  obedience  to  'his  Majesty’s  command,  likewise  to 
recommend  that  you  will  provide  for  the  raising  of  479  men,  . . . 
which  number  is  the  quota  of  this  Province,  . . . towards  com- 
pleting the  regular  regiments  which  have  been  sent  to  America 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  there.” 

To  this  request  the  Assembly,  on  the  13th  of  March,  replied  : 
66  Tha  t the  house  of  the  General  Assembly  cannot,  consistent  with 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  provide  for  the  levying  of  any  regular 
forces  ; it  being  a custom  interwoven  in  the  constitution  of  this 
colony,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  provide  for  defending  them- 
selves only  by  their  Militia,  and  to  serve  his  Majesty,  in  all  attacks 
on  the  enemy,  by  Provincial  forces  raised  for  a limited  time.” 

Thus  was  that  demand  met  with  a proper  and  firm  refusal. 

The  English  officers  of  the' navy  apparently  came  to  these  shores 
with  an  exalted  idea  of  their  superiority  over  the  provincials,  and 
took  frequent  occasions  to  provoke  and  irritate.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  an  express  prohibitory  statute  against  the  im- 
pressment of  English  subjects  upon  the  English  war  vessels,  the 
naval  officers  without  hesitation,  and  at  times  to  suit  their  conveni- 
ence, impressed  whom  they  chose,  and  compelled  them  to  serve  on 
board  their  vessels. 

One  officer,  at  least,  in  New  York,  was  appropriately  treated.  He 
impressed  four  seamen,  took  and  imprisoned  them  on  board  his 
ship,  and  refused  to  surrender  them.  The  first  time  he  came 
ashore  with  his  boat,  he  was  seized  by  a party  of  men  who  had 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  his  boat  was  carried  off  upon  their 
shoulders.  He  was  compelled  to  sign  an  order  for  the  release  of 
the  men  he  had  imprisoned,  which  lie  did.  That  was  soon  carried 
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by  some  of  tlie  party  to  the  vessel,  the  men  were  released,  and 
brought  in  triumph  to  the  land.  The  man-of-war  boat  served,  with 
a number  of  tar-barrels,  for  a large  bonfire  on  the  plain  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands. 

They  also  required  boats,  when  passing  any  man  of -war  lying  in 
the  harbor,  to  salute,  by  lowering  a flag  or  by  some  other  mode.  If 
that  was  neglected,  their  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a blank  car- 
tridge ; if  it  was  not  then  done,  they  were  saluted  by  a shotted 
gun.  A woman  in  Xew  York  harbor  was  killed  by  one  of  those 
balls,  which  was  fired  directly  at  the  boat  in  which  she  was  sitting. 
Upon  complaint  to  the  governor,  all  the  satisfaction  received  was 
the  information  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  not  on  land, 
but  in  the  harbor  that  the  offence  was  committed,  and  the  com- 
plaint must  be  made  in  England. 

The  English  Government  imposed  heavy  and  almost  prohibitory 
duties  upon  importations.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  smuggling 
as  the  mode  of  evading  their  payment.  The  English  officer  placed 
to  collect  the  duties,  complained  to  the  home  government.  This 
was  followed  by  armed  cruisers  swarming  along  the  coast.  In- 
formers were,  of  course,  promised  a valuable  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  seizure  and  forfeiture.  There  were  few  who  dared  enter  the 
role  of  an  informer,  as  they  were  very  sure  of  enduring  the  penalty 
of  one  or  more  coats  of  tar  and  feathers,  with  the  unconcealed  con- 
tempt of  their  neighbors.  The  tendency  of  all  this  was  to  nurture, 
encourage,  and  increase  estrangement  and  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  toward  his  Majesty’s  government. 

The  requirement  that  all  duties  should  be  paid  in  specie  had  a 
most  depressing  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  colonial  finances  and 
bills  of  credit.  It  at  once  depreciated  the  value  of  its  bills  of 
credit,  and  hampered  the  colony  by  drawing  specie  from  the  coun- 
try in  procuring  the  necessary  means  to  make  their  redemptions 
as  the  bills  of  credit  became  due.  Those  bills  had  been  issued  to 
procure  means  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Indians  and  the 
French  for  the  peculiar  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  had  also  a damaging  effect 
upon  the  resources  of  the  colonial  mercantile  interest  in  crippling 
its  ability  to  make  remittances  to  England,  by  cutting  off  its  trade 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  provinces.  This  was  done  in  1764 
by  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties  upon  articles  imported 
from  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  had  been  the  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  colonial  merchants  for  a long  time,  and  had  furnished 
them  with  a very  large  proportion  of  the  specie  transmitted  to 
England. 

About  this  time,  March,  1764,  William  Smith,  who  was  not  long 
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after  appointed  chief -justice  for  New  York  under  the  king,  wrote 
a letter  touching  upon  political  affairs  to  Horatio  Gates,  who  was 
then  in  England,  and  referred  to  the  condition  of  this  country. 
In  that  letter  occurs  this  remarkable  prophetical  passage:  “We 
are  a great  garden  ; constant  cultivation  will  keep  down  the  weeds, 
but  remember,  they  were  planted  by  Liberty  and  Religion,  near 
one  hundred  years  ago,  these  are  strong  roots,  they  will  soon  despise 
the  gardener’s  utmost  strength.”  And  so  in  time  they  did. 

A gentleman  residing  in  Ulster  County,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Kingston,  and  a very  prominent  public  man  in  his  day, 
Charles  De  Witt,  of  Greenkill,  referred  to  the  great  financial  distress 
at  that  time  in  a private  letter  written  by  him  to  a friend,  Jeremiah 
Day,  under  date  of  April  5th,  1765.  He  says  : “ Nothing  but 
darkness,  I cannot  say  Egyptian  darkness,  for  the  great  source  of 
light  continues  its  wonted  course,  and  nature  once  more,  in  all 
probability,  will  adorn  -this  earth . , . .1  mean  the  times, 

which  are  so  bad,  that  I am  often  in  doubt  whether  or  no  things 
will  not  return  to  their  primitive  frame  ; trade  being  so  discourag- 
ing that  I see  nothing  but  destruction  for  many,  who  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  do  well  in  case  those  unheard  of  prohibitions  to  trade 
had  never  existed.  Will  not  America  tumble  into  confusion,  I 
hope  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  it  don’t,  some  remarkable  turn  for 
the  better  will  soon  take  place,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I am 
confident  will  inevitably  happen.  The  wise  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence are  best,  and  therefore  I trust  that  ail  things  in  the  end  will 
turn  out  for  the  best,  although  seemingly  inconsistent  with  our 
present  good.  Melancholy  times,  when  darkness  is  on  every  side, 
religion  seems  to  have  become  a plaything  to  promote  contention 
and  discord.” 

The  English  Government,  not  content  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canadas  as  a remuneration  for  the  treasure  spent  by  it  in  that 
behalf,  and  likewise  regardless  of  the  money  and  lives  which  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  colonies  to  add  that  valuable  jewel  to  the 
English  crown,  was  determined  to  initiate  a policy  by  which  it  ex- 
pected to  draw  from  its  American  colonies  full  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  in 
America,  including  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  revenue  for  the  support  of  royalty. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  made  the  great  mistake  to 
join  issue  with  the  colonies'  upon  the  question  of  “ no  taxation 
without  representation.”  That,  as  has  been  shown  in  this  history 
from  time  to  time,  was  a principle  which  had  been  not  only  as- 
serted and  maintained  by  the  fathers  in  the  early  history  of  the 
province,  but  at  all  subsequent  intervals  whenever  it  was  assailed. 
If  there  was  any  principle  of  government  in  which  the  American 
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provincials  were  fully  indoctrinated,  and  which  lay  as  near,  if  not 
nearer  to  the  heart  than  any  other,  it  was  that  of  “ no  taxation 
without  representation.”  The  English  Government  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  this  fact.  But  with  all  the  pride  of  power,  and 
a feeling  of  contempt  for  provincials,  it  determined  to  carry  out* its 
financial  schemes  regardless  of  all  opposition.  Its  first  direct  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  issue  was  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Parliament, 
in  March,  1765,  familiarly  known  as  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which 
every  legal  proceeding,  every  deed,  every  bill  of  sale,  every  will, 
every  receipt,  every  license,  contract,  or  agreement  of  any  and 
every  description,  required  a stamp  for  its  validity,  and  if  not 
stamped  it  was  declared  absolutely  void,  and  of  no  legal  force  or 
effect.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  met  with  universal 
condemnation  and  resistance  throughout  the  entire  provinces.  It 
had  no  advocate  except  the  king’s  officers,  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  and  sell  the  stamps.  Such  was  the  indignation  and 
opposition  of  the  people  that  the  officials  did  not  dare  to  receive 
the  stamps,  and  much  less  offer  them  for  sale. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. Imposition  of  duties  they  could  avoid  by  non-use  of  the  im- 
ported art  icle.  This  could  not  be  avoided,  and  submission  to  it 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  question. 

The  law  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  November,  1765.  A 
congress  of  deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met  in  New  York, 
in  October,  1765.  The  members  from  New  York  were  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and 
Leonard  Lispenard.  At  this  meeting  an  address  to  the  king  was 
adopted  and  signed  on  the  22(1  of  October,  which  set  forth  in  strong 
terms  its  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act ; that  no  taxes  could  be 
imposed  upon  them  as  English  subjects  without  their  consent ; 
no  taxation  could  be  enforced  against  them  without  representa- 
tion, and  the  attempt  to  do  that  by  Parliament,  through  the 
Stamp  Act,  was  a subversion  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  acts  of  this  congress  met  with  universal  approbation 
throughout  all  the  colonies.  On  the  6th  of  November  a meeting 
was  called  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  at  which  a committee  of 
correspondence  with  the  other  colonies  was  appointed.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  appointment  was  the  adoption  of  a measure  of 
partial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  by  directing  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  not  to  ship  goods  to  this  country  until  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  adoption  of  a resolution  that  after  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1766,  they  would  not  sell  on  commission  goods 
shipped  by  any  English  merchants. 

In  December,  1765,  Sir  Henry  Moore  arrived  in  New  York  with 
the  royal  commission  as  governor.  In  a few  wTeeks  after  his  ar- 
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rival  there  was  brought  an  instalment  of  stamps.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  a party  of  citizens,  armed,  went  at  midnight  to  the 
wharf  where  the  vessel  lay,  boarded  and  searched  the  brig 
until  they  found  the  ten  boxes  in  which  the  stamps  were  con- 
tained, took  possession  of  them,  and  removed  them  to  the 
shipyards  on  the  East  ' Elver,  where  Catharine  Street  now  is. 
There  they  made  a bonfire  of  them  with  some  tar-barrels,  and  after 
their  entire  consumption  retired  to  their  homes  to  rest. 

Regardless  of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  matters  progressed  as 
usual  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere  in  the  transaction  of  all  kinds 
of  business  without  stamps,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  questioning 
the  legality  of  such  proceedings.  If  any  one  had  attempted  to  set 
up  the  act  in  opposition,  he  would  probably  have'  been  treated 
with  an  extra  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Marriage  licenses  were  no 
longer  called  for,  and  those  important  contracts  were  formed  and 
perfected  without  them. 

The  British  Government,  startled  by  the  determined  action  of 
the  colonies,  found  it  the  province  of  prudence  to  yield,  and  not 
attempt  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  It  was  therefore  repealed  in 
March,  1766.  But  this  repeal  was  followed  by  a declaratory  act  of 
Parliament  affirming  their  right  to  tax  the  colonies  in  all  cases. 

Sir  Henry  Moore,  as  governor,  convened  the  Assembly  on  the 
19th  day  of  November,  1765.  On  the  9th  day  of  December  he  sent 
a message  to  the  Assembly,  informing  it  that  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  respective  colonies  were  required  to  bear  the  expense  of 
furnishing  the  king’s  troops  in  America  with  quarters,  carriages, 
and  other  necessaries.  The  act  thus  referred  to  by  the  governor 
was  styled  the  “ Mutiny  Act,”  and  applied  to  any  troops  the  king 
might  choose  to  quarter  at  any  place  within  the  colony.  Already 
the  number  of  troops  had  been  increased  in  New  York,  ostensibly 
on  account  of  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  more  were  ex- 
pected, as  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief,  made  New  York 
his  headquarters. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1766,  the  Assembly  informed  the  governor 
that  it  would  furnish  the  barracks  of  New  York  and  Albany  with 
bedding,  firewood,  candles,  and  utensils  for  cooking  for  two  bat- 
talions, not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  each,  and  would  not  do 
any  more.  This  refusal  to  comply  with  the  full  requirements  of 
the  mutiny  act  occasioned  great  feeling  in  Parliament,  and  as  a 
compulsory  measure  it  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  from  passing  any  law  until  the  mutiny  act  was 
complied  with.  The  Assembly  denied  the  authority  of  Parliament 
to  suspend,  abridge,  or  annul  its  powers  ; that  it  could  only  be  in- 
terfered with  through  the  action  of  the  crown,  by  prorogation  or 
dissolution.  It  further  declared  that  it  had  the  right  to  corre- 
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spond  with  citizens  or  representatives  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
that  a committee  of  its  members  should  be  appointed  to  correspond 
during  recess  with  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

This  independent  action  of  the  Ye w York  Assembly  was  soon 
followed  by  the  passage  in  Parliament,  almost  unanimously,  and 
without  any  show  of  opposition,  of  an  act  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Townsend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  imposing 
duties  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painters’  colors  imported  into  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain.  This  action  of  Parliament  had  no 
other  effect  in  the  provinces  than  to  increase  the  exasperation, 
and  Parliament  soon  became  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  its  re- 
peal ; but,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  construed  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  to  tax,  Parliament,  when  repealing  all  the  other 
duties,  retained  and  continued  a duty  of  threepence  per  pound 
upon  tea,  under  the  supposition  that  the  tax  was  so  light  it  would 
be  overlooked.  But  the  colonists  saw  the  trap,  and  were  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  the  principle  at  issue,  however  small,  the  tax 
might  be.  The  drinking  of  tea  was  at  once  abandoned,  and  those 
who  had  it  on  hand  Tvere  not  allowed  to  sell  it. 

Soon  after  the  newTs  of  this  threepenny  tax  was  received  at  Yew 
York,  it  was  ascertained  that  a vessel  laden  with  a large  amount 
of  tea  wras  on  its  vTay  from  England  to  that  city.  The  citizens 
were  determined  to  prevent  its  being  landed,  and  concerted  meas- 
ures to  that  end.  They  watched  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  and 
the  pilots  were  notified  not  to  bring  it  into  the  harbor,  but  to  keep 
it  outside.  On  its  arrival  the  ship  was  boarded  by  a committee  of 
citizens,  and  the  captain  was  notified  not  to  land.  On  being  ap  - 
prised of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Yew  York,  he  anchored  his 
vessel  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  came  to  the  city  to  see  the  consignee. 
He  declined  to  receive  the  tea,  and  advised  the  captain  not  to  at- 
tempt to  land  it. 

The  lieutenant-governor  proposed  that  it  should  be  landed  and 
stored  in  the  fort  until  some  arrangement  could  be  made.  To 
that  the  citizens  strongly  objected  ; they  would  consent  to  nothing 
except  its  return  or  destruction,  and  the  captain  was  compelled  to 
take  his  cargo  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came. 

About  the  same  time  it  vras  ascertained  that  a vessel  had  ar- 
rived having  a few  chests  of  tea  on  board.  A committee  at  once 
visited  the  vessel,  and  asked  the  captain  if  he  had  any  tea  on 
board  ; he  said  that  he  had  not.  They  told  him  that  they  had  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  he  had,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  search 
the  vessel,  and  found  eighteen  boxes  of  the  contraband  article. 
The  boxes  were  at  once  broken  open  and  their  contents  emptied 
into  the  river. 

Aside  from  the  difficulties  arising  upon  this  question  of  prin- 
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ciple,  bitter  feelings  were  engendered  between  the  citizens  and  the 
English  forces,  both  military  and  naval,  through  the  overbearing 
and  contempt  nous  demeanor  of  the  English  officers  and  their  com- 
mands. Collisions  between  the  soldiery  and  citizens  were  not  in- 
frequent. Liberty  poles  erected  by  the  citizens  were  cut  down  by 
the  soldiers,  occasioning  broils  and  contention. 

Officers  upon  English  war-ships  in  the  harbors  required  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  lower  their  pennants  as  an  acknowledgment  of  inferi- 
ority. If  not  done  a blank  shot  was  bred  as  a demand  ; if  that  was 
not  heeded,  a cannon-ball  was  sent  to  enforce  obedience.  One 
affair  of  that  kind  in  New  York  Harbor  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
child  in  her  nurse’s  arms  on  board  a pleasure-boat. 

In  Providence  River,  a packet  boat  running  from  Newport  to 
Providence  was  bred  into  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  lower  its 
bag,  and  chased  up  the  river  until  the  British  ship  ran  aground. 
That  night  some  indignant  Americans  armed  themselves,  boarded 
and  seized  the  vessel  named  the  Gaspe,  set  the  officers  and  men  on 
shore,  and  burned  the  vessel  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  following  incident  connected  with  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspe,  which  occurred  to  Admiral  Montague,  who  commanded 
the  British  ships  of  war  at  Boston,  when  he  was  returning  from  a 
visit  of  inquiry  into  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  is  strongly  illus- 
trative of  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  Americans  at  that 
period.  The  admiral  was  on  his  return  from  Newport  to  Boston, 
with  several  of  his  officers,  just  after  the  burning  of  the  schooner, 
when  the  progress  of  his  coach,  not  far  from  Dedham,  was  ob- 
structed by  a charcoal  cart.  The  coachman,  feeling  very  conse- 
quential in  driving  a British  admiral,  and  knowing  that  his  master 

had  an  engagement  to  dine  with  Mr.  B , called  out  in  a very 

insolent  manner  to  the  collier  to  turn  out  and  make  way  for  Ad- 
miral Montague.  The  collier  replied  that  he  was  on  the  king  s 
highway,  and  would  not  turn  out  for  any  one  except  the  king  him- 
self, and  thanked  fortune  that  he  had  the  law  to  support  him. 
The  admiral,  perceiving  there  was  an  altercation,  and  discovering 
the  cause,  ordered  his  coachman  to  get  down  and  give  the  man  a 
thrashing  ; but  the  coachman  did  not  seem  inclined  to  obey  the 
order.  One  of  the  officers  in  the  coach,  a large,  athletic  man, 
alighted,  reproached  the  coachman  with  being  a coward,  and  was 
proceeding  to  take  vengeance  on  the  coal-driver,  who,  perceiving  so 
formidable  an  adversary  advancing,  drew  from  his  cart  a stake, 
and  placing  himself  between  his  oxen  in  an  attitude  of  defence, 
said,  u Well,  I vow,  if  I must,  darn  me  but  I’ll  tarnish  your  laced 
jacket  if  you  don’t  keep  off.”  By  this  time  the  admiral  and  other 
officers  had  left  the  coach,  and,  hnding  that  no  laurels  were  to  be 
gained  in  such  a contest,  the  admiral  made  a conciliatory  proposi- 
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tion  and  condescended  to  ask  as  a favor  what  he  had  ordered  his 
coachman  to  obtain  by  force.  “ Ah  !”  said  the  collier,  “ now  you 
behave  like  a gentleman,  as  you  appear,  and  if  you  had  been  as 
civil  at  first,  I vow  I would  have  driven  over  the  stone  wall  to 
oblige  you.  But  I won’t  be  drove  ; I vow  I won’t!”  The  coal- 
driver  made  way,  and  the  admiral  passed  on. 

The  admiral,  on  relating  the  story  at  dinner  with  good  humor, 
apparently  much  gratified  at  the  independence  of  the  man,  was 
assured  by  his  host  that  “ the  collier  had  exhibited  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  American  People,  and  that  the  Story  was  an  epitome 
of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Let  the 
king  ask  of  as  our  aid , and  we  will  grant  more  than  he  will  de- 
mand, but  we  will  not  be  ‘ drove  we  will  not  be  taxed  by  Parlia- 
ment.” 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1768,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved 
by  Governor  Moore,  and  writs  for  a new  election,  returnable  on 
the  22d  day  of  March,  1768,  issued.  When  the  French,  with  their 
Indian  allies,  were  endeavoring  to  overrun  the  country  and  snatch 
it  from  the  English  grasp,  marking  their  course  with  firebrands, 
torture,  and  death,  Ulster  County  gave,  besides  her  full  quota  of 
men  and  officers  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  defending  armies,  the  ser- 
vices of  her  distinguished  son,  Charles  Clinton,  to  command  a por- 
tion of  her  forces  in  the  field.  And  now  when  the  clouds  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  in  the  ho- 
rizon, and  it  became  essential  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  not  only  be  discreet,  wise,  and  talented,  but  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  the  citizens  of 
Ulster  County,  as  if  instilled  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  again 
drew  upon  that  family,  and  selected  one  of  her  distinguished  sons, 
George  Clinton,  with  a fitting,  able,  and  patriotic  associate  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Be  Witt,  of  Greenkill,  to  represent  them  in  the 
coming  Assembly.  These  men  made  their  mark,  and  exhibited  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  of  their  constituents  not  only  in  their  capac- 
ity as  representatives  at  that  time,  but  in  all  the  subsequent  dis- 
tinguished positions  they  w^ere  called  upon  to  occiqpy  in  the  then 
near  future. 

That  Assembly  of  1768  proved  too  independent  to  suit  the  rep- 
resentative of  royalty,  and  on*  the  2d  day  of  January,  1769,  the 
governor  dissolved  it  and  ordered  a new  election.  In  his  message 
for  dissolution,  among  other  things,  he  said  : 

“ The  extraordinary  nature  of  certain  resolves,  lately  entered 
on  your  Journals,  some  flatly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  others  with  an  apparent  tendency  to  give  offence, 
wdiere  common  prudence  would  avoid  it,  have  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  continue  this  Assembly  any  longer.” 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Sutherland  He  Witt,  of  Elmira,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Hon.  Charles  He  Witt,  the  author  has  been  kindly 
furnished  with  copies  of  some  old  letters  and  documents,  which  in 
their  proper  order  will  be  introduced  into  this  work. 

The  following  is  one  of  them,  directed  to  Charles  He  Witt  and 
dated  “Witts  Mount  Feb  1769.”  A part  of  the  letter  refers  to  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  He  Witt  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  other  politi- 
cal portion  refers  to  the  election  in  Dutchess  County  which  had  not 
then  taken  place.  The  two  persons  specifically  named  as  having 
votes,  Hoffman  and  Elmendorf,  owned  real  estate  in  that  county, 
and  could  therefore  vote  therein  : 

“Hr  Cousin  Charles 

“Your  favor  of  the  30th  Ult.  I have  received,  but  as  our  elec- 
tion is  near  at  hand,  which  I expect  will  be  the  hottest  that  ever 
was  in  this  county,  makes  upon  that  account  time  very  scarce 
with  me,  so  that  I shall  only  give  you  a sort  of  general  answer 
until  more  leisure  time.  I feel  glad  that  you  arrived  safe  home, 
after  a long  and  tedious  session,  and  that  you  found  your  little 
ones,  with  the  rest  of  your  family  well.  I am  sorry  for  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s severe  visitation,  of  which  I have  reason  of  a self  feeling. 

“ 1 observed,  that  your  friends  would  not  discharge  you  : that 
you  seemed  to  submit  to  their  heavy  burthen,  and  that  your  opin- 
ion was  there  should  not  be  much  stir  concerning  the  same.  But 
yesterday  I was  informed,  that  a resemblance  of  a Gunpowder  plot 
was  discovered  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  But  the  more  danger 
the  more  honor  ; I hope  you  got  clear  with  whole  bones.  I should 
be  glad  to  know  the  event. 

“ Your  solicitation  to  me,  in  favor  of  Judge  Livingston,  came 
too  late  to  take  effect  on  me.  You  had  better  use  all  possible 
means  to  discover  and  animate  their  friends  in  Ulster  who  have 
votes,  as  Anthony  Hoffman,  John  Elmendorph,  who  else  I know 
not,  because  I am  almost  a stranger  to  my  native  country,  and  my 
countrymen  more  so  to  me  : I fear  they  shall  be  wanted,  where- 
fore they  should  try  to  be  at  our  election.  At  all  events,  I hope 
you  will  allow  the  Freeholders  to  give  reasons,  why  Hirck  and 
Leonard  are  not  fit  persons  to  represent  the  many  thousands  in 
this  poor  county,  or  else  you  will  not  like  the  enclosed  address, 
which  nevertheless  I desire  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  and 
after  that  with  all  possible  speed,  have  it  stuck  up  at  the  most 
public  place  in  Kingston. 

****  *****  **  * 

“ Farewell : Affectionate  Cousin 


“P.  He  Witt.” 
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Ulster  County  stood  by  and  sustained  its  able  and  patriotic 
representatives,  Clinton  and  De  Witt,  by  a triumphant  re-election 
and  return,  notwithstanding  the  “ Gunpowder  plot”  or  Tory  op- 
position referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter.  The  new  Assembly 
convened  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1709.  The  governor  at  that  time 
succeeded  in  securing  an  Assembly  with  a majority  of  Tory  repre- 
sentatives ready  to  sustain  his  administration  and  the  demands  of 
royalty.  The  Whigs,  however,  were  represented  by  a powerful 
minority,  including  George  Clinton  and  Charles  De  Witt,  of  Ulster, 
Colonel  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Woodhull, 
of  Suffolk,  Mr.  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  John 
Thomas,  of  Westchester,  Colonel  Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  of  liens - 
selaer,  Captain  Seaman,  of  Queens,  Colonel  Philip  Livingston,  Mr. 
Hicoll,  and  Mr.  Boorum.  The  Hon.  Robert  R.  Livingston  was 
elected  and  returned  from  Livingston  Manor  ; but  the  Assembly, 
by  a party  vote,  refused  to  allow  him  to  sit  because  he  held  a com- 
mission as  judge.  His  constituents  returned  him  a second  time  ; 
he  appeared  and  demanded  his  seat,  he  was  again  rejected,  and  the 
Manor  was  left  without  any  representation. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  one  of  his  productions  referring  to  transac- 
tions of  those  bygone  years,  well  said,  “ the  leading  patriots  of  that 
day  were  Colonel  Schuyler,  Colonel  Woodhull,  and  Mr.  Clinton.” 

The  majority  of  that  Assembly  were  entirely  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  royalty,  and  on  the  28th  of  December,  1769,  the  As- 
sembly, by  a party  vote,  passed  a bill  appropriating  two  thousand 
pounds  for  furnishing  his  Majesty’s  troops  with  necessaries.  The 
vote  on  its  passage  stood,  affirmative,  12  ; negative,  10.  It  con- 
tinued to  make  a similar  appropriation  from  year  to  year  for  six 
years  by  the  same  party  vote,  to  support  troops  kept  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  it. 

That  Assembly  was  the  last  one  elected  under  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernment. It  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  a 
majority  being,  as  before  stated,  subservient  to  royalty,  it  was 
prorogued,  and  then  again  convened  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  the 
convenience  and  wants  of  the  governor,  up  to  the  3d  day  of  April, 
1775.  It  then  adjourned,  and  was  thereafter  prorogued  from  time 
to  time,  but  never  convened.  It  was  finally  dissolved  by  Governor 
Tryon,  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1776,  after  he  had  lied  from  the 
city  of  Hew  York  and  taken  refuge  on  board  of  an  English  man- 
of-war  lying  in  the  harbor. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  will  be  referred  to  occasionally 
as  they  become  relevant. 

In  the  winter  of  1771,  probably  owing  to  the  great  discomforts 
felt  in  winter  travel  in  those  early  years,  the  attendance,  of  a 
quorum  could  not  be  obtained.  This  circumstance  led  to  an  in- 
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teresting  letter  from  George  Clinton  to  liis  associate,  Mr.  De  Witt, 
dated  March  8th,  1771,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

“Dear  Charles 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  honor,  power 
and  dignity  of  the  Body  of  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of 
this  Colony,  that  a majority  of  their  members  should  not  attend, 
and  a minority  attend  agreeable  to  adjournment,  adjourn  over 
from  day  to  day  for  a whole  week,  then  be  prorogued  for  another 
week  without  being  able  to  do  any  thing.  This  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, and  while  you  think  of  it,  tremble.  You  know  you  are  one 
of  the  delinquents,  and  if  the  Lord  had  pleased,  you  would  have 
been  waited  on  by  that  tremendous  man  the  Sergeant  at  arms. 
How  foolish  you  would  have  looked  to  have  been  brought  down 
neck  and  heels  to  have  answered  for  your  delinquency,  and  per- 
haps expelled  from  the  Unrighteous  forever  doomed  to  live  at 
home  among  Honest  men  in  peace. 

“ But  to  be  serious,  the  packet  arrived  on  Saturday,  brought 
no  further  news  about  war,  but  such  as  we  formerly  had  pr  via 
Boston,  nor  any  other  account  that  required  sitting,  so  that  on 
Monday  we  were  prorogued  to  the  Monday  following,  being  the 
11th  ins’t,  not  to  meet  however  until  the  receipt  of  a circular  let- 
ter. A confirmation,  by  the  Packet  of  his  Lordship’s  (Moore) 
appointment  to  the  Dominion  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Try  on  for  this 
Colony,  by  a letter  from  Lord  Hilsborough.  He  is  loth  to  leave 
us,  and  doubt  not  but  he  has  interest  enough  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment changed  and  left  to  remain  here,  for  which  he  has  written 
home. 

“ The  Packet  also  brought  an  account  of  the  repeal  of  four  of 
our  laws,  to  wit,  the  act  against  non  residents,  the  act  extending 
the  statutes,  the  fifty  pounds  and  ten  pound  acts. . For  the  last 
thing  I am  heartily  sorry.  The  power  of  Justices  is  now  reduced 
to  forty  shillings  and  under.  You  remember,  I told  them,  I feared 
this  might  be  the  case,  when  I moved  that  a committee  might  be 
appointed  to  bring  in  a bill  to  amend  and  continue  the  £5  law. 
Kissam  and  others  would  have  me  alter  my  motion  to  a £10  law. 
I refused  and  gave  for  reason,  it  might  occasion  the  loss  of  both 
perhaps,  and  then  I would  incur  blame.  That  if  they  chose  the 
£10  bill,  they  might  make  it  so  in  the  Committee,  which  they  did, 
and  if  this  has  brought  upon  us  the  loss  of  the  £5  law,  they  are 
welcome  to  the  blame.  Rather  they,  than  me  though,  so  much 
as  I love  them.  However  I believe  there  is  a much  better  reason 
for  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  for  the  above  would  only  operate  as 
to  the  £10  act,  and  not  as  to  the  others.  I believe  the  true  cause 
is  this,  the  majority  of  our  house  have  carried  their  powers  high, 
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in  maturing  laws  by  a resolve,  and  new  modelling  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Laws.  That  they  have  at  length  alarmed  the  ministry, 
and  Lords  of  Trade,  and  stirred  up  in  them  a spirit  of  distrust  and 
enquiry,  which  has  earned  them  back  to  look  into  our  laws,  and 
so  reported  all  those  that  had  any  thing  new  in  them,  for  the  Royal 
disallowance.  What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  old  Colden’s 
disgrace,  who  played  in  their  hands,  and  the  severe  report,  previ- 
ous to  the  repeal  of  the  act,  disqualifying  the  Judges  last  year. 

“ Van  Kleeck  and  Ja’s  De  Lancey  may  now  move  to  New  York 
and  keep  their  seats,  though  non  residents,  and  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  repeal  of  that  law  has  been  solicited.  Jno. 
Watts  says  he  always  thought  it  a bad  law,  as  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  though  he  highly  approved  of  it,  when  it  passed 
the  Council  to  deprive  Col.  Morris  and  Philip  Livingston  from  sit- 
ting. Circumstances  alter  cases,  it  answered  that  purpose.  It 
would  now  stand  in  the  way  of  his  tools. 

“ Adieu  Charles  My  love  to  your  family.  My  letter  will  show 
1 am  in  haste 

“ Yours  Most  Affectionately 

“ G.  W.  Clinton. 

“ P S.  The  regiments  have  to  be  completed,  twenty  men  extra 
added  to  each  company,  and  a company  to  each  regiment.” 

England  and  the  colonies  were  now  fast  drifting  to  a point 
where  an  appeal  to  arms  could  be  the  only  remedy.  A mine  was 
being  formed  which  needed  only  the  smallest  spark  to  explode. 
England,  impatient  and  indignant  at  the  opposition  of  the  colonies, 
was  determined  to  force  them  to  submission.  The  colonies,  on  the 
other  hand,  raised  their  liberty  poles  and  filing  their  motto  to  the 
breeze : “ No  taxation  without  representation.” 

The  English  ministry  at  first  directed  its  avenging  arm  wholly 
against  Boston,  and  by  blockading  her  port  with  its  ships  of 
war,  and  a large  army  to  act  in  concert,  thought  to  starve  her  into 
submission,  although  ISTew  York  had  shown  equal  obstinacy. 
Boston  had  emptied  a cargo  of  tea  into  the  salt  waters  of  the  bay, 
but  New  York  had  prevented  an  English  ship  from  landing  her 
cargo  of  the  contraband  article,  and  turned  her  prow  homeward 
with  her  cargo  unladen.  New  Yorkers  also  had  seized  a number 
of  chests  of  tea  brought  there  in  a vessel  on  private  account, 
emptied  it  into  the  salt  waters  of  her  harbor,  and  made  it  desirable 
for  the  captain  bringing  it  to  escape  to  England  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish tea-ship,  to  recount  to  sympathizing  Englishmen  his  woes  and 
misfortunes.  There  was  evidently  a policy  in  the  English  dealing 
thus  gently  with  New  York.  Encouraged  by  a sympathizing  gov- 
ernor and  a Tory  majority  in  the  Assembly,  the  ministry  supposed 
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that  New  York  could  be  conciliated  and  the  colonies  thus  divided. 
But  her  sons  were  not  truly  represented  by  the  governor  and  the 
Tory  representatives.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  took  the 
matter  in  hand  independently,  and  appointed  a large  executive 
committee  for  action.  They  at  once  opened  a correspondence  with 
all  the  colonies,  to  procure  an  early  Continental  Congress  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  create  concert  of  action  in 
this  great  emergency.  Pursuant  to  such  request  delegates  from  all 
the  colonies,  except  Georgia,  met  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1774. 

It  was  truly  a fitting  congress  for  such  an  important  occasion. 
It  was  composed  of  sterling,  firm,  talented,  and  patriotic  men — the 
great  men  of  the  country — men  who  subsequently  took  prominent 
and  distinguished  parts  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  in  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  the  republic,  and  raising  and  completing 
the  structure — such  men  as  the  Great  and  All-Wise  overruling 
Providence  ever  has  in  store,  and  brings  forth  for  great  emergen- 
cies to  accomplish  some  great  and  beneficent  purpose. 

The  action  of  that  Continental  Congress  called  for  such  confirm- 
atory action  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  several  provinces,  but 
also  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  townships,  that  a history  of 
Kingston  requires  a statement  of  some  of  the  important  proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  to  show  the  action  of  this  old  town  under  its 
direction.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  justify  the  insertion  of 
the  entire  declaration  of  rights  and  articles  of  association  issued  by 
that  Congress.  They  deserve  a place  alongside  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  every  household.  The  author  is  compelled  to 
limit  himself  to  a few  extracts. 

On  the  14th  day  of  October,  1774,  after  several  preambles  recit- 
ing the  grievances  of  the  colonies  and  the  unjust  claims  and  des- 
potic action  of  the  English  Government,  Congress  declared  : 

“ That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Colonies  in  North 
America,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  the  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  the  several  charters  and  compacts  have 
the  following  rights : 

************ 

“ Resolved  4th  That  the  foundation  of  English  Liberty,  and 
of  all  free  Governments  is  a right  in  the  People  to  participate  in 
their  Legislative  Council,  and  as  the  English  colonists  are  not  rep- 
resented, and  from  their  local  and  other  circumstances  cannot  be 
properly  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  they  are  entitled  to 
. a free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several  Provincial 
Legislatures,  where  their  right  of  representation  can  alone  be  pre- 
served in  all  cases  of  taxation,  and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to 
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the  negative  of  their  sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has  been  hereto- 
fore used  and  accustomed.  But  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
a regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  countries,  we  cheerfully 
consent  to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  as 
are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  commercial  benefits 
of  its  respective  members  ; excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  in- 
ternal or  external,  for  raising  a revenue  on  the  subjects  of  America 
without  their  consent.  ” 

After  several  other  resolves,  the  Congress  refer  to  several  acts  of 
Parliament  as  “ infringements  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colonists,  and  that  the  repeal  of  them  is  essentially  necessary  in 
order  to  restore  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
Colonies.” 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1774,  the  Congress  adopted  a plan  of 
association  in  which,  after  some  recitals,  it  was  stated  that  “ various 
acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  raising  a revenue  in 
America, — for  depriving  the  American  subjects  in  many  instances  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  Jury, — exposing  their  lives  to 
danger  by  directing  a new  and  illegal  trial  beyond  the  seas,  for 
crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  America.  And  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  system  several  late  cruel  and  oppressive 
acts  have  been  passed  respecting  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  also  an  act  for  extending  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  so  as  to  border  on  the  Western  frontier  of  these  Colonies, 
and  establishing  an  arbitrary  government  therein.  . . . 

‘ 4 To  obtain  redress  for  these  grievances,  which  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  lives  liberty,  and  property  of  his  Majestys  subjects  in 
Korth  America. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

71  “ We  do  for  ourselves  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
Colonies  whom  we  represent,  firmly  agree  and  associate  under  the 
sacred  ties  of  virtue  Honour  and  Love  of  our  country,  as  follows 

“ 1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  we 
will  not  import  into  British  America,  from  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, any  Goods,  Wares  or  Merchandise  whatsoever,  or  from  any 
other  place,  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  as  shall  have 
been  exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ; nor  will  we,  after 
that  day,  import  any  East  India  tea  from  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
nor  any  Molasses,  Syrups,  Paneles,  Coffee  or  Piment  from  the 
British  Plantations  or  from  Dominica,  nor  Wines  from  the  Madeira, 
or  the  Western  Islands  ; nor  foreign  Indigo.” 

************ 

“ 3 As  a non  consumptive  agreement,  strictly  adhered  to,  will 
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be  an  effectual  security  for  the  observation  of  non  importation,  we 
as  above  solemnly  agree  and  associate  that  from  this  day  we  will 
not  purchase  or  use  any  tea  imported  on  account  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  any  on  which  a duty  has  been  or  shall  be  paid  ; and 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March  next,  we  will  not  purchase 
or  use  any  East  India  Tea  whatsoever.” 

The  author  inserts  here  out  of  its  order  a resolve  of  said  Con- 
gress, which  exhibits  the  sentiments  of  the  colonies  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  forced  upon  them  by  the  governing 
countries. 

“2.  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  purchase,  any  slave  im- 
ported, after  the  first  day  of  December  next ; after  which  time  we 
will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  con- 
cerned in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our 
commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it.” 

After  passing  several  other  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
full  effect  to  the  previous  ones,  the  Congress  adopted  the  following  : 

“11.  That  a committee  be  chosen,  in  every  city  county  and 
town,  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  whose  business  it  shall  be  attentively  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  touching  this  association.”  Then  after  pro- 
viding that  any  person  violating  should  be  reported,  and  name  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette , declared  “and  thenceforth  we  will  respec- 
tively break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her.” 

“ 14.  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve,  that  we  will  have 
no  trade,  commerce,  dealings  or  intercourse  whatsoever  with  any 
Colony  or  Province  in  North  America,  which  shall  not  accede  to, 
or  which  shall  hereafter  violate  this  association,  but  will  hold 
them  as  unworthy  the  rights  of  Freemen  and  as  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  this  country. 

“ And  we  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  and  our  constituents 
under  the  ties  aforesaid,  until  such  parts  of  the  several  acts  of 
Parliament  (specifically  naming  all  the  obnoxious  acts)  are  re- 
pealed.” . . . 

At  the  end  of  these  resolves  and  declarations  follow  the  signa- 
tures of  all  the  delegates. 

The  Congress  also  adopted  and  issued  lengthy  addresses  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  colonial  residents, 
as  well  as  others.  In  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
is  this  significant  passage  : 

“ But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly 
sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind  ; if  neither  the  voice  of  Justice, 
the  dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  or  the 
suggestions  of  humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding 
human  blood  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  then  tell  you,  that 
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we  will  never  submit  to  be  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for 
any  ministry  or  nation  in  the  world.”  * 

There  were  no  delegates  from  Georgia  in  attendance  at  that 
Congress.  But  the  Georgia  Provincial  Congress,  on  the  6th  day  of 
J uly,  1775,  unanimously 

“ Resolved  1.  That  this  Province  will  adopt  and  carry  into  ex- 
ecution, all  and  singular  the  measures  and  recommendations  of  the 
late  Continental  Congress. . 2.  In  particular  that  we,  in  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  our  constituents,  do  adopt  and  approve  of  the  Ameri- 
can declaration  or  bill  of  rights,  published  by  the  late  Continental 
Congress,  and  also  of  their  several  resolves  made  in  consequence  of 
some  infractions  thereof.”  The  resolves  passed  by  them  were  six- 
teen in  number,  and  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  in  every 
particular. 

Thus  were  all  the  colonies  brought  into  line,  and  nobly  did 
they  afterward  sustain  one  another  in  the  then  rapidly  approach- 
ing conflict. 

At  a session  of  the  Assembly  held  on  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1775,  Colonel  Ten  Broeck  moved  that  the  House  take  into  consid- 
eration the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
1774.  The  Assembly,  by  a vote  of  11  to  10,  refused  to  consider  it. 
This  vote  was,  substantially,  that  the  sense  of  the  House  should 
not  be  taken  irpon  the  measures  of  Congress. 

A letter  written  by  a Yew  York  gentleman  to  a resident  of  Bos- 
ton, dated  January  27th,  1775,  contains  the  following  comment 
upon  the  preceding  vote  : “In  short  sir,  no  virtuous  or  spirited 
act  could  be  expected  from  a house,  which  had  by  its  votes,  violated 
the  right  of  election,  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  deprived 
the  subject  of  his  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  provided  support 
six  years  for  troops  kept  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  enslaving 
America.  Although  they  are  the  legal  they  are  not  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People.  ” 

Such  being  the  character  of  a majority  of  the  Yew  York  As- 
sembly at  that  time,  sycophants  of  royalty,  and  sympathizing  with 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  in  his  Tory  proclivities,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a resolution  offered  in  that  body  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1775,  approving  the  action  of  the  Yew  York  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  16  to  9,  and 
likewise  a resolution  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  another 
Continental  Convention  was,  on  the  23d  of  February,  also  rejected 
by  a like  vote.  To  the  honor  of  Ulster  County  it  can  be  said  that 


* These  stirring  words  are  understood  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  New  York’s- 
favorite  sons,  John  Jay. 
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it  was  not  misrepresented  in  that  Assembly  ; its  delegates,  George 
Clinton  and  Charles  Be  Witt,  were  numbered  with  that  jjatriotic 
minority,  and  stood  up  firmly  for  the  right. 

By  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  as  above,  the 
people  were  left  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  so  they 
did,  determinedly  and  wisely,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  dated  March  13th,  1775, 
written  in  London  to  a gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  shows  the  im- 
portance which  was  attached  by  the  English  ministry  to  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  the  manoeuvring  for  its  control : 

“ The  ministry  are  sensible  of  and  declare  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  their  undertaking.  But  they  are  encouraged  to  the  at- 
tempt by  a firm  persuasion  of  success  in  corrupting  New  York  and 
intimidating  New  England. 

**•&********* 

“ They  have  therefore  despatched  emissaries  to  exert  every 
effort  of  corruption  ; thus  by  bribery  and  places  for  individuals, 
endowments  for  the  college,  and  the  establishment  of  Royal  docks 
arsenals  etc  in  the  city,”  they  seek  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FROM  JANUARY,  1775,  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

JULY,  1776. 

JOHN  HOLT,  in  1766,  established  the  New  York  Journal  or 
General  Advertiser  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1774  he  dis- 
carded the  king’s  arms  from  the  head  of  his  paper,  and  substituted 
an  emblem  and  motto  extremely  appropriate  for  the  then  disjointed 
state  of  this  country.  It  was  a serpent  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  ex- 
pressive motto,  “ Unite  or  die.”  In  1775,  after  concerted  action 
had  been  initiated  in  the  colonies,  another  emblem,  equally  expres- 
sive, was  substituted.  The  snake  was  united  and  coiled,  with  the 
tail  in  its  mouth,  forming  a double  ring.  On  the  body  of  the 
snake,  beginning  at  the  head,  were  the  following  lines  : 

“ United  now,  alive  and  free, 

Firm  on  this  basis  Liberty  shall  stand, 

And  thus  supported  ever  bless  our  land, 

Till  time  becomes  eternity.” 

The  first  emblem  most  expressive  of  weakness,  the  second  of 
strength. 

After  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York,  Holt  removed 
first  to  Fish  kill,  and  subsequently  to  Kingston,  and  then  continued 
the  publication  of  his  paper  at  that  place,  until  driven  away  by 
the  British  incendiary  torch.  His  paper  was  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  the  county  of  Ulster.  From  Kingston  he  went  to 
Poughkeepsie,  and  continued  there  until  the  conclusion  of  peace 
and  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  when  he  returned  to 
New  York, 

As  will  be  noticed  in  this  chapter,  nearly  the  entire  population 
of  Kingston  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  county) 
entered  determinedly  and  enthusiastically  into  the  support  of  the 
action  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses.  Malcontents, 
indeed,  existed,  but  they  were  in  a small  minority. 

Meetings  in  support  of  the  Congressional  action  were  held  in 
different  sections  of  the  county,  of  which  a summary  will  be 
given.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  official  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a joint  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  several  towns  as 
specified  : 
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At  a meeting  of  a great  number  of  the  most  respectable  free- 
holders of  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Hurley,  Marbletown,  Koch  ester, 
and  Hew  Paltz,  held  in  the  town  of  Hurley,  Ulster  County,  H.  Y., 
on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  January,  1775,  Colonel  Johannis  Har- 
denbergh,  Captain  John  Elmendorf,  Adrian  Wynkoop,  Matthew 
Cantine,  Johannis  G.  Hardenbergh,  and  Jacob  Hasbrouck,  Jr., 
were  appointed  a committee  to  draw  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  and  reported  the  following  : 

“ Resolved  first  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  we 
most  heartily  approve  of  the  association,  and  acquiesce  in  all  the 
other  measures  entered  into  by  the  late  General  Congress,  and  we 
will  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  render  them  effectual ; and 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  towns  and  Precincts  within 
this  county,  to  choose  committees  to  see  the  same  faithfully  ob- 
served and  carried  into  execution. 

“ A certain  Pamphlet  entitled  ‘ Free  thoughts  on  the  Resolves 
of  the  Congress  ’ etc  under  the  signature  of  A.  W.  Farmer,  dated 
Hovember  16  1774,  being  produced  and  publickly  read,  it  was, 

“ Resolved  secondly,  That  it  is  replete  with  falsehoods,  artfully 
calculated  to  impose  upon  the  illiterate  and  unthinking;  to  frus- 
trate the  Resolves  of  Congress  and  to  destroy  that  Union,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  constitutional  liberty  : therefore 
4 4 Resolved,  thirdly  ; That  the  said  pamphlet,  in  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  such  infamous  publications,  be  novr  burnt ; and 
that  the  authors,  publishers,  and  circulators  of  such  performances, 
be  henceforth  deemed  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

44  Resolved  fourthly  that  the  chairman  transmit  copies  of  the 
above  resolves  to  the  committees  of  correspondence  for  the  several 
tovrns  and  Precincts  wdthin  this  county. 

44  Which  Resolves  being  read  and  unanimously  approved,  the 
above  named  Pamphlet  was  burnt  accordingly.” 

Similar  meetings  were  held,  similar  action  taken  and  resolves 
passed  in  many  of  the  other  towns  in  the  county,  showing  that  the 
people  were  fully  roused  to  their  situation,  and  determined  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  and  demands  of  tyranny  at  any  sacrifice. 

At  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  Oke  Sudani,  John  Beekman,  Johannis  Perse,  Johannes 
Slecht,  Hendrick  Schoonmaker,  Christian  Fiero,  and  Egbert 
Schoonmaker  wrere  appointed  a committee  of  observation,  agree- 
able to,  and  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  association  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Johannes  Slecht  was 
subsequently  appointed  chairman. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1775,  that  committee  having  been  informed 
“that  the  merchants  and  venders  of  East  India  tea  had  entered 
into  an  association  not  to  sell  any  East  India  Tea,  and  that  if 
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any  person  or  persons  should  be  guilty  of  selling  or  vending  any 
of  that  commodity,  that  they  should  be  published  in  the  publiek 
newspapers  as  enemies  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  American 
subjects  ; which  articles  were  signed  by  all  the  merchants  and 
skippers,  who  were  possessed  of  any  East  India  tea  (Mr  Jacobus 
Low  excepted),  who  notwithstanding  all  the  friendly  admonitions 
and  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  declared  he  had  and  would  sell 
tea  ; Upon  which  information  this  committee  resolved  to  send  for 
Mr  Low,  thinking  that  time  and  mature  deliberation,  together  with 
their  friendly  advice,  might  be  able  to  alter  Mr  Low’s  determina- 
tion ; but  all  in  vain ; for  he  declared  he  was  determined  to  sell 
tea  as  formerly  he  had  done,  and  absolutely  refused  to  comply 
with  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  other  merchants  and  skippers  in 
said  town. 

“We  therefore,  in  faithfulness  to  the  Trust  reposed  in  us,  and 
agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  congress,  do  publish,  and 
he,  the  said  Jacobus  Low  is  hereby  published,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America  ; and  we  do  hereby  declare,  that 
we  will  henceforth  abstain  from  (and  recommend  it  to  others  to 
abstain  from)  all  kind  of  connections  and  commerce  with  him, 
until  such  time  as  a change  in  his  conduct  shall  induce  us  to  alter 
our  determination. 

“ Signed  by  order  of  the  committee. 

“ Johannes  Sleght,  Chairman F 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1775,  Jacobus  Low  addressed  the  Kingston 
committee  by  letter,  as  follows  : “ Whereas  there  is  a dispute  now 
subsisting  between  me  and  you,  and  considering  that  unanimity  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties  at  this 
critical  juncture,  the  welfare  of  individuals,  and  for  my  own  inter- 
est in  particular,  I do  most  earnestly  request,  if  it  be  possible  that 
we  may  come  to  an  amicable  reconciliation  by  the  following  con- 
cessions ; 

£’  First  that  I am  very  sorry  so  great  a misunderstanding  has 
so  long  subsisted  between  us,  respecting  the  difference  in  opinion 
of  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Secondly  I earnestly 
entreat,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  forgive  me  all  the 
offences  and  transgressions,  wherein  I have  offended  and  injured 
them  in  their  respective  reputations  or  characters,  either  in  their 
publiek  or  private  capacities.” 

The  town  committee,  on  the  same  day,  held  a meeting  and 
££  certified  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Mr  Jacobus  Low  per- 
sonally appeared  before  us,  and  did  make  all  such  reasonable  satis- 
faction (by  publiek  concession)  as  was  required  relative  to  his 
former  conduct,  and  we  recommend  to  the  publiek  that  from  hence- 
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forth  he  may  again  be  received  as  a friend  to  the  liberties  and  priv- 
ileges of  British  America.” 

The  Yew  York  Provincial  Assembly  having  rejected  a motion 
made  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  people  assumed  and  took  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  De- 
termined not  to  be  controlled  by  the  sycophants  of  royalty,  the 
people  of  this  province,  by  delegates,  met  in  their  respective  pre- 
cincts, and  appointed  representatives  to  meet  in  convention  in  the 
city  of  Yew  York,  and  appoint  delegates  to  represent  this  province 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  At  a convention  of  the  several  towns 
in  Ulster  County,  Charles  De  Witt,  George  Clinton,  and  Levi 
Pawling  were  unanimously  selected  as  delegates  from  Ulster,  to 
represent  its  inhabitants  in  such  provincial  convention. 

This  action  of  the  Ulster  County  Convention  was  formally  pro- 
tested against  by  three  Ulster  County  Tories,  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Jr.,  Peter  Dubois,  and  Walter  Dubois,  in  a lengthy  document,  in 
which,  among  other  matters,  they  alleged  “ that  the  election  of  del- 
egates to  meet,  either  in  Provincial  or  Continental  Congress,  is  un- 
warranted by  law,  unknown  to  the  British  Constitution,  repugnant 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  ■ thereof , has  a direct  tendency  to  sap, 
undermine  and  destroy  the  most  excellent  English  Constitution, 
and  introduce  a . Republican  government,  widen  the  breach  between 
this  country  and  the  parent  government  and  bring  on  the  country 
all  the  calamities  of  an  unnatural  civil  war.  They  do  therefore 
pubiickly  protest  against  the  same,  and  any  Provincial  Conventions 
that  may  meet  in  the  city  of  Yew  York  or  elsewhere  in  the  Prov- 
ince ; and  will  riot  pay  any  obedience  to  their  resolutions  or  man- 
dates ; but  as  faithful  subjects,  of  a most  excellent  King,  pay  obedi- 
ence only  to  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of  the  land.” 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  occurred  the  memorable  battle 
of  Lexington,  which  was  commenced  by  a regiment  of  British 
troops  firing  into  a company  of  militia,  who  were  exercising  in 
military  drill  without  any  ammunition.  The  heroic  English  thus, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  murdered  eight  defenceless  men 
and  wounded  others. 

As  expressed  in  a letter  of  that  date  from  Boston:  “ This 
alarmed  the  country,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  men  came  down  from 
the  clouds,”  and  the  British  troops  were  in  turn  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  driven  to  their  boats  by  despised,  undisciplined  col- 
onists. It  did  not  end  there.  The  news  of  that  battle  was  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country  by  express  riders  travelling  night  and 
day,  with  relays  of  horses  provided  at  every  convenient  distance. 

The  effect  in  New  York  is  described  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden,  a British  sympathizer,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  1st  of 
May,  1775,  proroguing  the  Assembly,  as  follows  : 
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“ Astonished  by  accounts  of  acts  of  hostility,  in  the  moment 
of  the  expectation  of  terms  of  reconciliation,  and  now  filled  with 
distrust,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  burst  through  all  restraint  oil 
the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  from  Boston,  and  instantly  emptied 
the  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  that  place,  and  then  seized 
the  city  arms,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days  distributed  them 
among  the  multitude,  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and 
trained  openly  on  the  streets  ; increased  the  number  and  power  of 
the  committee  before  appointed,  to  execute  the  association  of  the 
Continental  Congress  ; convened  themselves  by  beat  of  drum,  for 
popular  resolutions  ; have  taken  the  keys  of  the  Custom  House  by 
military  force  ; shut  up  the  port ; drawn  a number  of  small  can- 
non into  the  country  ; called  all  parts  of  the  Colony  to  a Provin- 
cial Convention  ; chosen  twenty  delegates  for  this  city  ; formed  an 
association  now  signing  by  all  ranks,  engaging  submission  to  Com- 
mittees and  Congresses,  in  firm  union  with  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  openly  avow  a resolution,  not  only  to  resist  the  acts  of 
Parliament  complained  of  as  grievances,  but  to  withhold  succours 
of  all  kinds  from  the  troops,  and  to  repel  every  species  of  force, 
whenever  it  may  be  exerted,  for  enforcing  the  taxing  claims  of 
parliament  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.” 

The  Yew  York  Provincial  Convention  met  in  the  city  of  Yew 
York  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1775,  and  on  the  next  day,  by  reso- 
lution, expressed  their  full  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  province  of  Yew  York,  who  attended  the  preceding 
Continental  Congress  ; and,  as  a mark  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  unanimously  re-elected  all  of  them  except  two,  who  de- 
clined to  serve,  and  added  five  more  to  their  number,  including 
George  Clinton,  of.  Ulster. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  without  transacting  any  further 
business. 

The  Yew  York  committee  at  once,  and  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1775,  issued  a call  for  another  Provincial  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
22d  day  of  May.  On  the  11th  day  of  May  Ulster  County  responded 
to  that  call,  and  by  committees  for  the  several  towns  and  precincts 
unanimously  appointed  Colonel  Johannis  Hardenbergh,  Colonel 
James  Clinton,  Egbert  Dumont,  Dr.  Charles  Clinton,  Christopher 
Tappen,  John  Yicholson,  and  Jacob  Hoombeek,  deputies  for 
said  county  to  said  Provincial  Convention,  to  be  field  at  the  city 
of  Yew  York  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  or  at  such  other  time 
and  place  as  may  be  agreed  on,  “ in  order  to  adopt,  and  endeavor 
to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  measures  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  or  Resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial 
Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  and 
opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts 
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of  tlie  British  Parliament,  until  a reconciliation  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  on  constitutional  principles  can  be  obtained, 
with  such  further  power  to  declare  the  sense  of  this  country,  rela- 
tive to  the  grievances  and  oppression  under  which  his  majesty’s 
American  subjects  now  groan,  and  to  concert  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America,” 

The  deputies  .were  further  directed,  when  met  in  convention, 
“ to  move  that  a day  be  set  apart  for  public  fasting  and  prayer, 
throughout  the  Colony,  to  implore  the  Divine  aid  in  restoring  a 
happy  reconciliation  between  the  mother  country  and  her  Ameri- 
can Colonies.” 

The  Provincial  Congress  met  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1775,  and 
on  the  29tli  of  May  the  Congress  “ Resolved  That  it  be,  and  is  hereby 
recommended  to  all  the  counties  in  this  colony,  (who  have  not  al- 
ready done  it),  to  appoint  County  Committees  and  also  subcom- 
mittees for  their  respective  townships,  precincts  and  districts, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  the  resolutions  of 
the  Continental,  and  this  Provincial  Congress. 

And  that  it  is  also  recommended  to  every  inhabitant  of  this 
colony,  who  has  hitherto  neglected  to  sign  the  General  Association, 
to  do  it  with  all  convenient  speed.  And  for  these  purposes  that 
the  committees  in  the  respective  counties  do  tender  the  said  associ- 
ation to  every  inhabitant  within  the  several  districts  in  each 
county.  . . . And  that  the  said  committees  and  persons  re- 

spectively do  return  the  said  association,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  sign  the  same,  to  this  Congress,  by 
the  fifteenth  day  of  July  next  or  sooner  if  possible.” 

The  one  for  Ulster  County  was  in  the  following  form  : 

“ A general  association  agreed  to  and  subscribed  by  the  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Ulster  and  province  of 
ISTew  York. 

“ Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America  depends,  under  God,  on  the  hrm  union  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety, 
and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion which  attend  a dissolution  of  the  powers  of  Government ; 
we  the  Freemen,  Freeholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Ulster,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  ministry 
to  raise  a revenue  in  America  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene 
now  acting  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Do,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves,  and  do  associate  under  all 
the  ties  of  Religion,  Honour,  and  Love  to  our  Country,  to  adopt, 
and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  measures  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  or  resolved  upon  by 
the  Provincial  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Consti- 
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tution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  until  a reconciliation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  on  constitutional  principles,  can 
be  obtained.  And  that  we  will,  in  all  things,  follow  the  advice  of 
our  respective  Committees,  respecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the 
preservation  of  Peace  and  good  order,  and  the  safety  of  individuals 
and  private  property.” 

Articles  of  association  as  above  were  transmitted  to  the  conven- 
tion from  the  several  towns  and  precincts  in  the  county,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  nearly  all  the  male  inhabitants  and  only  a few  re- 
fusals  were  recorded.  The  one  circulated  in  the  town  of  Kingston 
bore  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  signatures,  with  thirty-three  re- 
fusals recorded.  A full  copy  of  the  return  from  Kingston,  with 
the  names  of  signers  and  refusals  attached,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  to  facilitate  the 
search  for  particular  names,  the  signatures  have  been  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  original.  In  other 
respects,  it  is  a true  copy. 

The  Continental  Congress  in  deliberating  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  which  was  now  fully  inaugurated,  concluded  it  would  be 
a wise  stroke  of  policy  to  make  the  contest  in  a measure  aggressive 
on  their  part,  and  not  continue  it  wholly  on  the  defensive.  At 
that  time  Canada  was  in  a poor  situation  to  resist  an  invading 
army,  as  many  of  her  citizens  were  favorably  inclined  to  the  col- 
onies, and  a large  portion  of  her  population  being  of  French  descent, 
were  consequently  supposed  not  to  entertain  any  particular  parti- 
ality for  Great  Britain.  The  English  garrisons  within  her  bor- 
ders had  been  greatly  weakened  and  depleted  by  transfers  made 
to  Boston.  The  time  was  therefore  considered  auspicious  for  the 
invasion. 

It  was  also  well  understood  that  General  Carlton,  the  English 
Governor  of  Canada,  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  force,  and 
was  greatly  distinguished  as  a military  officer,  and  that  he  was  dili- 
gently exerting  all  his  powers  to  stir  up  not  only  the  Canadians, 
but  the  Indians  as  well,  in  hostility  to  the  Americans,  and  neither 
gold  nor  promises  were  spared  to  attain  this  object.  It  was  there- 
fore considered  that  if  the  invasion  should  be  postponed  for  an- 
other year,  the  prejudicial  seeds  of  Carlton’s  sowing  might  take 
root,  and  besides,  England  would  by  that  time  have  placed  the 
country  in  a perfect  state  of  defence,  and  in  condition  to  be  used 
as  a base  from  which  to  attack  the  colonies  in  the  rear. 

The  Continental  Congress,  therefore,  determined  on  an  immedi- 
ate invasion  of  the  Canadas,  and  called  upon  the  province  of  New 
York  to  furnish  four  regiments  of  troops,  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  service  for  the  term  of  six  months,  to  constitute  a part 
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of  the  invading  forces.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  comply 
witli  the  requirements,  and  the  regiments  were  soon  enlisted. 

The  Provincial-  Congress  then,  by  resolution,  on  the  30th  day  of 
Juno,  1775,  fixed  the  order  and  relative  rank  of  the  several  Yew 
York  regiments,  and  appointed  a committee  to  determine  the 
rank  and  order  of  the  captains  and  inferior  officers  of  the  several 
companies  composing  the  respective  regiments. 

The  order  and  relative  rank  of  the  several  regiments,  and  also 
of  the  captains  and  inferior  officers  of  the  Ulster  County  regiment, 
were  settled  and  arranged,  as  follows  : 

First  Yew  York  Regiment,  Alexander  McDougall,  Colonel  ; 
Rudolphus  Ritzema,  Lieutenant-Colonel ; Herman  Zedtz- 
witz,  Major. 

Second  Albany  Regiment,  Goose  Van  Schaick,  Colonel ; Peter 
Yates,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Peter  Gansevoort,  Jr.,  Major. 
Third  (Ulster  Regiment),  James  Clinton,  Colonel ; Cornelius  1). 
Wynkoop,  Lieutenant-Colonel  ; Henry  Livingston,  Jr., 
Major  ; George  L.  Sckruter,  Adjutant ; James  Hamilton, 
Quartermaster. 

Fourth,  James  Holmes,  Colonel ; Philip  Yan  Cortlandt,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel ; Barnabas  Tuthill,  Major ; Job  Mulford, 
Adjutant ; Benjamin  Chapman,  Quartermaster. 

The  Third  or  Ulster  County  Regiment,  as  it  was  called,  was  en- 
listed in  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  and  was  composed  of  ten 
companies,  arranged  and  officered  as  follows  : 

First  Company,  Daniel  Griffen,  Captain  ; Benjamin  Marvin,  First 
Lieutenant ; Yathaniel  Horton,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Second  Company,  John  Yicholson,  Captain  ; David  DuBois,  First 
Lieutenant  ; James  Grieg,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Third  Company,  John  Hulbert,  Captain  ; John  Davis,  First  Lieu- 
tenant ; William  Havner,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Fourth  Company,  Lewis  Du  Bois,  Captain  ; Elias  Yan  Benschoten, 
Jr.,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Andrew  T.  Lawrence,  Second 
Lieutenant. 

Fifth  Company,  John  Grinnell,  Captain  ; Samuel  Smith,  First 
Lieutenant ; Alexander  Ketchem,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Sixth  Company,  Andrew  Billings,  Captain  ; Ezekiel  Cooper,  First 
Lieutenant ; John  Langdon,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Seventh  Company,  Jacobus  Bruyn,  Captain  ; Thomas  De  Mutt, 
First  Lieutenant ; Albert  Pawling,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Eighth  Company,  Daniel  Denton,  Captain ; Balthazar  Dehart, 
First  Lieutenant ; George  Hamilton  Jackson,  Second 
Lieutenant. 

Yinth  Company,  Elias  Hasbrouck,  Captain  ; Cornelius  T.  Jansen, 
First  Lieutenant ; Petrus  Roggen,  Second  Lieutenant. 
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Tenth  Company,  Robert  Johnson,  Captain  ; Philip  Dn  Bois  Bevier, 
First  Lieutenant ; William  Martin,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Samuel  Cooke,  Surgeon  ; John  Stephenson,  Mate. 

These  regiments  were  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  each  had 
its  own  peculiar  uniform.  The  uniform  of  the  Third  or  Ulster 
Regiment  consisted  of  a gray  coat  with  green  cuffs  and  facings. 
The  waistcoat  was  of  Russia  drilling,  long,  and  reaching  to  the 
hips  ; the  breeches  were  also  of  drilling  and  short  to  the  knee  ; 
the  stockings  were  long,  reaching  to  the  knee,  ‘were  woollen,  and 
of  home  knitting  ; the  shoes  were  low  ; they  wore  linen  cravats, 
and  a low-crowned  felt  hat  with  a very  broad  brim.  The  regi- 
ments were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  color  of  the  coat 
and  facings. 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  the  Provincial  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  directing  Colonels  McDougall,  Clinton,  and  Holmes,  re- 
spectively, to  march  to  Albany  with  ail  convenient  speed,  with 
their  respective  commands,  and  there  await  the  directions  of  their 
general  officer  or  officers. 

The  aforesaid  regiments  were  brigaded  under  General  Mont-, 
gomery,  and  were  with  him  in  all  his  movements,  and  were  follow- 
ing him  to  the  assault  at  Quebec,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  Yew  York  regiments  continued  there  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  their  enlistment,  enduring  the  terrible  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  a winter  campaign  in  that  severe  latitude.  About  the 
time  the  term  of  their  enlistment  expired,  an  effort  was  made  to 
have  them  re-enlist,  but  most  of  them  declined  to  do  so.  Out  of  the 
entire  brigade,  only  a sufficient  number  re-enlisted  to  form  a single 
regiment. 

Most  of  the  officers,  on  their  return  home,  continued  in  the 
service  of  their  country  with  other  commands,  and  many  of  them 
received  well-earned  promotion,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent  parts 
of  this  narrative. 

On  the  8th  day  of  July,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress,  after 
transacting  the  particular  business  that  was  pressing  before  them, 
determined  to  take  a recess  for  a fortnight.  In  order  that  nothing 
essential  for  the  public  weal  should  be  neglected,  they  appointed 
a committee  to  sit  and  act  during  the  recess,  with  comprehensive 
powers  equal  almost  to  their  own,  and  it  was  styled  the  “ Com- 
mittee of  Safety.”  It  consisted  of  three  members  from  the  city  of 
Yew  York,  and  one  member  from  each  of  the  other  counties — Yew 
York  to  have  two  votes,  and  the  other  counties  each  one  vote. 
Such  other  members  of  the  Congress  as  might  be  in  attendance 
might  join  in  the  vote  of  their  respective  counties,  or  give  such 
vote  in  the  absence  of  the  member  appointed.  Such  practice  was 
continued  in  subsequent  Congresses  and  conventions  of  Yew  York, 
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until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  there  was  no  inter- 
regnum in  executive  power,  although  there  was  no  governor. 

The  resolution  of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the 
committee,  was  as  follows  : “ Resolved  that  all  the  said  votes,  or 
a major  part  thereof,  shall  constitute  such  committee.  And  that 
the  said  committee,  when  met,  shall  be  empowered  to  open  all  let- 
ters directed  to  the  said  Congress  and  to  answer  the  same  ; that 
they  be  further  empowered  to  take  such  measures,  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  carry  into  execution  all  orders  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  all  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  this  Congress, 
and  to  comply  with  any  requisitions  made  by  the  generals  of  the 
Continental  army,  or  any  of  them  as  far  as  they  shall  think 
proper.” 

In  August,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  made  arrangements  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  militia  throughout  the  province.  And  by 
that  arrangement  four  regiments  of  Ulster  County  and  five  regi- 
ments of  Orange  County  were  to  form  a brigade.  On  the  2d  day 
of  September,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress,  by  resolution,  desig- 
nated as  field  officers  of  the  four  Ulster  County  regiments  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Colonel  Johannis  Hardenbergh,  Lieutenant  - Colonel 
Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Major  Johannis  Snyder,  Major  Jonathan 
Elmendorf,  Adjutant  Petrus  J.  Elmendorf,  Quartermaster  Abra- 
ham A.  Hasbrouck. 

Second.  Colonel  James  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Claughry,  Major  Jacob  Newkirk,  Major  Moses  Phillips,  Adjutant 
George  Dennis  ton,  Quartermaster  Alexander  Trimble. 

Third.  Colonel  Levi  Pawling,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jacob  Hoorn- 
beek,  Major  Johannis  Cantine,  Major  Joseph  Hasbrouck,  Adjutant 
David  Bevier,  Quartermaster  Jacobus  Bruyn,  Jr. 

Fourth.  Colonel  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Lieutenant  - Colonel 
Johannis  Hardenbergh,  Jr.,  Major  Johannis  Garisen,  Jr.,  Major 
Lewis  Du  Bois,  Adjutant  Abraham  Schoonmaker,  Quartermaster 
Isaac  Belknap. 

The  commissions  were  afterward  duly  issued  to  the  officers 
above  named,  and  were  respectively  dated  October  25th,  1775. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  officers  for  the  town  of  Kingston 
company  organizations  : 

Beat  No.  1.  Evert  Bogardus,  Captain  ; Daniel  Graham,  First 
Lieutenant ; Anthony  Freer,  Second  Lieutenant ; Johannis  Persen, 
Ensign. 

No.  2.  Moses  Cantine,  Jr.,  Captain  ; Philip  Swart,  First  Lieu- 
tenant ; Abraham  G.  Van  Aken,  Second  Lieutenant ; Hendricus 
Teerpenning,  Ensign. 

No.  3.  Matthew  Dederick,  Captain  ; Evert  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  First 
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Lieutenant ; Petrus  Eygenaer,  Second  Lieutenant ; Hendrick  Myer, 
Ensign. 

No.  4.  John  L.  De  Witt,  Captain  ; Petrus  Osterhoudt,  First 
Lieutenant ; Tobias  Myer,  Second  Lieutenant ; Petrus  Brink, 
Ensign. 

No.  5.  Hendrick  Schoonmaker,  Captain  ; Edward  Schoon- 
maker,  First  Lieutenant ; Edward  Whitaker,  Second  Lieutenant  ; 
Isaac  Burham,  Ensign. 

Return  of  a company  of  horse  for  the  town  of  Kingston  : 

Philip  Houghteling,  Captain  ; Silvester  Salisbury,  First  Lieu- 
tenant ; Petrus  Mynderse,  Second  Lieutenant ; Cornelius  C.  New- 
kirk, Cornet ; Cornelius  J.  I)u  Bois,  First  Quartermaster  ; James 
Roe,  Second  Quartermaster. 

The  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  was  written  by 
Daniel  Graham  to  the  Hon.  Charles  De  Witt,  and  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  some  occurrences  in  the  city  of  New  York  : 

“ Kingston  Aug  27,  1775. 

“ Sir 

u Rec’d  yours  of  yesterday  date  and  observe  the  contents.  Mr 
Wm.  Eltinge’s  Son  John  has  come  home  from  New  York,  which 
place  he  left  Thursday  at  five  in  the  evening,  by  whom  we  have  an 
exact  account  of  what  happened  between  the  King’s  ship  in  the 
harbor  and  the  citizens  there  The  congress  it  seems  had  agreed 
that  the  cannon  on  the  battery  should  be  removed,  which  they 
agreed  to  do  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  but  such  is  the  unhappy 
situation  of  that  city,  that  there  is  nothing  can  be  kept  a secret, 
even  the  Congress  itself.  However  on  Wednesday,  at  10  or  11 
o’clock  at  night,  the  People  went  in  order  to  move  the  cannon,  but 
soon  were  discovered  and  fired  on  by  the  Asia’s  barge,  which  was 
immediately  returned  by  our  People  briskly,  soon  after  the  man- 
of-war  began  to  play  upon  them.  One  man  in  the  barge  was 
killed,  three  of  our  People  wounded,  but  likely  to  do  well.  After 
a considerable  firing,  upon  the  city  and  battery,  and  doing  a great 
deal  of  damages  to  sundry  houses,  the  firing  ceased  till  morning, 
when  the  Captain  of  the  Asia  sent  a letter  ashore,  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  City,  to  know  whether  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Cannon  should  be  moved,  or  only  a party  of  men  without  the 
direction  of  the  Congress  ; but  received  no  answer.  He  sent  a sec- 
ond letter  and  had  no  answer.  He  sent  a third,  and  declared  if  he 
was  not  answered,  he  would  on  Friday  morning  set  fire  to  the  city. 
We  have  no  account  since  that  time.  Capt  John  Elmendorf  was 
to  set  out  for  home  from  New  York  yesterday,  by  whom  I exjiect 
we  shall  have  further  accounts  of  the  matter.  Eltinge  says  the  city" 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  women  and  children  moving  out  with 
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all  speed.  The  People,  however,  moved  the  cannon  from  the  bat- 
tery, and  have  secured  them. 

“ It  is  thought  the  Rev  Auchmooty’s  son  and  Sheriff  Roberts’ 
son  acquainted  the  man-of-war  of  the  removing  of  the  cannon  from 
the  battery,  as  those  young  gentlemen  are  missing,  since  that 
time  and  not  to  be  found.  . . . 

“ Sir,  your  very  humble  Serv’t 

“ Daniel  Graham.” 

To  Charles  Dewitt  Esq 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1775,  Egbert  Dumond  informed  the  committee 
that  the  sloop  of  Christian  Bergen,  Jr.,  of  Dutchess  County,  lying 
near  the  east  shore  of  Hudson  River,  was  taking  freight  on  board 
to  supply  the  king’s  troops  or  the  men- of -war  now  lying  at  New 
York.  Captain  John  Ehnendorf  was  thereupon  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  a detachment  and  seize  the  sloop  and  bring  her  to  Kings- 
ton landing  in  the  Rondout  Creek. 

Captain  John  Elmendorf  subsequently  reported  that  he  had 
seized  the  sloop  as  commanded,  and  brought  her  safe  to  Kingston 
landing. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  November,  1775,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  to 
serve  until  the  10th  day  of  May  next  ensuing  : 

Henry  Wisner,  Matthew  Rae,  Dirck  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  Matthew 
Cantine,  Andries  De  Witt,  Andries  Lefever,  Thomas  Palmer,  and 
Samuel  Brewster.  The  meeting  resolved  that  three  of  the  deputies, 
appearing  in  Congress  at  one  time,  shall  be  entitled  to  act  and  give 
their  votes  for  the  county. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  re- 
solved that  a commander  with  the  rank  of  colonel  be  appointed 
to  take  command  of  the  fortifications  in  the  Highlands  on  Hudson 
River,  and  that  the  convention  of  New  York  be  recommended  to 
empower  such  commander  to  call  together  two  hundred  men  of  the 
militia  of  Orange,  Ulster,  and  Dutchess  counties,  and  one  company 
of  artillery  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Highlands  until  relieved.  They  further  resolved  that  a number  of 
the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  be 
formed  into  independent  companies  under  the  direction  of  the 
commander  of  said  fortresses,  and  in  case  of  alarm  be  directed  to 
repair  to  the  several  stations  in  the  Highlands,  which,  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion,  should  be  immediately  assigned  to  them. 

These  resolutions  arriving  during  the  recess,  the  Committee  of 
Safety  forwarded  instructions  to  said  counties  for  each  county  to 
raise  sixty-seven  men  to  fulfil  the  requirement. 
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On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1775,  it  was  ordered  that  George 
Clinton  be  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Orange  and 
Ulster  counties  formed  into  one  brigade,  and  that  a commission 
issue  accordingly. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1775,  the  following  appointments 
were  made  of  officers  of  the  minute  men  in  Ulster  County  : 

Of  the  Southern  regiment : 

Thomas  Palmer,  Colonel;  Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ; Arthur  Parks,  First  Major ; Samuel  Logan,  Second 
Major ; Sovereign  Bruyn,  Adjutant  ; Isaac  Belknap,  Quarter- 
master. 

Of  the  Northern  regiment : 

Charles  De  Witt,  Colonel;  Andrius  De  Witt,  Jr.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ; Christopher  Tappen,  First  Major  ; Cornelius  E.  Wyn- 
koop,  Second  Major ; Oke  Sudam,  Adjutant ; Cornelius  I.  Elmen- 
dorf,  Quartermaster. 

February  5th,  Sovereign  Bruyn  declined  the  appointment  of 
adjutant  in  the  Southern  regiment  of  minute  men. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  field  officers  of  the  Northern  regi- 
ment of  militia  for  Ulster  County  were  apxiointed  as  follows  : 

Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Colonel ; Johannis  Snyder,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ; Jonathan  Elmendorf  and  Adrian  Wynkoop,  Majors  ; 
Abraham  A.  Hasbrouck,  Adjutant,  and’’ John  Yan  Dusen,  Jr., 
Quartermaster. 

Under  date  of  March  13th,  1776,  the  following  memorandum 
appears  upon  the  legislative  minutes  : “ A long  letter  from  Colo. 
Abraham  Hasbrouck,  at  Kingston,  in  Ulster  County,  alleging  that 
he  is  superseded  in  his  rank  as  an  officer  in  the  militia,  was  read 
and  filed.” 

Immediately  following  the  above-mentioned  memorandum, 
appears  another,  as  follows  : 

“ Another  very  long  letter  from  said  Colo  Abraham  Has- 
brouck, Johannis  Snyder,  and  the  other  gentlemen  lately  appointed 
to  be  field  and  staff  officers  of  that  regiment  was  also  read  and 
filed. 

“The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  last  above-mentioned  letters, 
amongst  marry  other  childish  reasons  therein  contained,  for  return- 
ing their  commissions,  have  assigned  the  two  following.  First  as 
they  are  called  officers  of  the  Northern  Regiment  of  Ulster  County, 
and  secondly,  that  their  commissions  bear  test  on  the  date  jjos- 
.terior  to  the  date  of  many  inferior  officers  of  their  regiment.” 

The  Provincial  Congress,  the  next  day,  the  14th  of  February, 
had  the  aforesaid  letters  under  consideration,  and  adopted  a com- 
munication addressed  to  Jacobus  Bruyn,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ulster  County,  in  which,  among  other  things,  is 
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stated  : “ There  appears  to  be  a great  dissatisfaction  among  the  field 
officers,  and  the  Colonel  declines  serving  by  reason  of  your  altering 
the  name  of  his  regiment,  and  our  appointing  George  Clinton, 
Esquire  brigadier-general  of  the  Militia  of  Ulster  and  Orange 
Counties.  . . . 

“We  enclose  you  six  blank  commissions,  which  you  will  till  up 
for  such  persons  as  you  conceive  best  qualified,  being  previously  as- 
sured, that  the  persons  you  appoint  will  serve,  and  that  their  poli- 
tical sentiments  are  friendly  to  American  Liberty.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Ulster  County  Committee,  held  at  New 
Paltz  on  the  19th  of  January,  1776,  in  reference  to  a dispute  and 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  field  officers  of  the  Northern  regiment 
of  Ulster  County,  the  committee,  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  matters  referred  to  them  by  a majority  of  voices,  ordered  the 
following  persons  to  be  recommended : Abraham  Hasbrouck, 
Colonel ; Johannis  Snyder,  Lieutenant-Colonel ; Jonathan  Elmen- 
dorf  and  Adrian  Wynkoop,  Majors  ; Abraham  A.  Hasbrouck, 
Adjutant  ; John  Van  Dusen,  Quartermaster. 

Mr.  Abraham  Hasbrouck  continuing  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the 
appointment  of  George  Clinton  as  brigadier-general  in  preference 
to  himself,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  serve  as  colonel.  The  regiment 
was  finally  officered  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  following 
return  : 


Kingston , May  1, 1776. — The  following  return  was  made  of  the  First  Regiment  of  militia 


of  foot  in  Ulster  County  : 

Colonel  Johannis  Snyder, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Jonathan  Elrncndorf, 
1st  Major  Andrieaen  Wynkoop, 


2nd  Major  Philipus  Hougliteling, 
Adjutant  Abraham  Hasbrouck, 
Quartermaster  John  Yan  Dusen,  Jr. 


1st  Captain  Evert  Bogardus. 

Lieut. 

2 

Ensign. 

1 

Non  Coin’d. 
8 

Privates. 

68 

2d 

“ Jan  L.  De  Witt 

2 

1 

8 

50 

3d 

“ Hendrick  Schoonmaker. 

2 

1 

8 

50 

•4th 

“ Mattys  Dederick 

1 

0 

8 

48 

5th 

“ Lucas  De  Witt 

2 

1 

8 

59 

6th 

“ Moses  Cantyn 

2 

1 

8 

60 

7th 

“ Gerardus  Hardenbergh 

2 

1 

8 

50 

13 

6 

56 

385 

On  the  19th  day  of  January,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
called  for  four  battalions  of  troops,  of  which  Ulster  County  was 
required  to  furnish  three  companies.  Those  companies  were 
speedily  enlisted  for  short  terms  under  the  command,  respectively, 
of  Captains  John  Belknap,  of  New  Windsor,  William  Jackson,  of 
Montgomery,  and  Cornelius  Hardenbergh,  of  Hurley.  They  were 
assigned  to  the  Second  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  James 
Clinton.  That  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  defence  of  New  York, 
and  participated  in  some  of  the  battles  connected  with  that  service. 
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Thomas  Colden,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  having  given 
public  notice  that  he  had  received  the  king’s  proclamation,  and 
intended  reading  it  in  public  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1775,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  in  that 
precinct,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  ordered  out  four  com- 
panies of  his  regiment  to  meet  at  the  church  at  that  time.  All  the 
officers,  with  most  of  their  men,  attended,  except  Captain  Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  Jr.  Three  companies  of  minute  men  were  also  in 
attendance. 

The  sheriff,  upon  their  demand,  refrained  from  reading  the  proc- 
lamation, and  publicly  signed  and  read  a declaration  by  which  he 
declared,  in  substance,  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  action,  and  would 
for  the  future  act  and  behave  as  a Mend  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  united  colonies,  and  would  thereafter,  when  required  by  the 
committee,  aid  and  assist  in  carrying  into  execution  the  resolves  of 
the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses. . 

Governor  Try  on,  from  his  place  of  refuge  on  board  a British 
war  vessel,  circulated  the  following  address  : 

“ To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  New  York 

“ I take  this  public  manner  to  signify  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Province,  that  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  me 
his  Royal  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  government ; and  at 
the  same  time  to  assure  them  of  my  readiness  to  perform  every 
service,  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  common  felicity.  If  I am  ex- 
cluded from  every  hope  of  being  in  any  ways  instrumental  toward 
the  re-establishment  of  that  harmony  at  present  interrupted  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  I expect  soon  to  be  obliged  to  avail 
myself  of  his  Majesty’s  indulgence. 

“ It  has  given  me  great  pain  to  view  the  Colony  committed  to 
my  care,  in  such  a turbulent  state  as  not  to  have  afforded  me  since 
my  arrival  any  prospect  of  being  able  to.  take  the  dispassionate  and 
deliberate  sense  of  its  Inhabitants,  in  a constitutional  manner,  upon 
the  resolution  of  Parliament  for  composing  the  present  ferments  in 
the  Provinces.  A resolution  that  was  intended  for  the  basis  of  an 
accommodation,  and  if  candidly  considered,  in  a way  in  which  it 
will  be  most  probably  successful,  and  treated  with  that  delicacy 
and  decency  requisite  to  the  cultivation  of  a sincere  reconciliation 
and  friendship,  might  yet  be  improved  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  general  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  Empire. 

“ I owe  it  to  my  affection  to  this  Colony  to  declarq  my  wish 
that  some  measure  may  be  speedily  adopted  for  this  purpose  ; as  I 
feel  an  extreme  degree  of  anxiety,  in  being  witness  to  the  grow- 
ing calamities  of  this  country,  without  the  power  to  alleviate 
them  ; calamities  that  must  increase,  while  so  many  of  the  inhab- 
it 
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itants  withhold  their  allegiance  from  their  sovereign,  and  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  parent  country  ; by  whose  power  and  patronage  they 
have  been  hitherto  sustained  and  protected 

“ William  Tryon 

“ Ship  Duchess  of  Gordon  Harbour  of  New  York,  4th 
Dec  1775.” 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  last  legislative  Assembly  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  containing  a majority  of  Tories,  was  pro- 
rogued from  time  to  time  after  their  last  meeting,  but  not  dis- 
solved. On  the  4th  of  January,  1770,  the  Committee  of  Safety  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  governor  had  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and 
issued  writs  for  another  election,  but  withheld  the  publication  of 
the  same,  presumably  to  elect  a Tory  house  by  a kind  of  snap 
judgment,  addressed  the  following  communication  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  county  committees,  and  forwarded  a copy  to 
Dirck  Wynkoot),  Esq.,  at  Kingston  : 

“ New  York  January  2,  1776 

“ Sir — We  are  well  informed  that  the  late  General  Assembly  of 
this  Colony  is  dissolved,  and  that  writs  are  already  made  out  for 
the  election  of  Kepresentatives  in  the  several  counties,  so  early 
that  they  may  meet  in  General  Assembly  at  New  York  on  the  14th 
of  next  month,  and  that  they  will  be  summoned  to  meet  on  that 
day.  Government  has  thought  proper,  as  yet,  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Assembly.  We  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  assign  any  reasons  for  this  secrecy,  you  may 
easily  conjecture  the  cause.  We  have  thought  it  our  indispensable 
duty,  to  give  you  the  above  intelligence,  that  you  and  the  friends 
of  Liberty  in  your  county  may  not  be  taken  unaware,  and  sur- 
prised into  an  election  without  time  to  consult  and  to  prepare  for 
it.  We  pray  you  to  speak  to  the  leading  friends  of  Liberty  in 
your  county  ; get  some  of  them  to  meet  and  determine  on  men  of 
real  spirit  and  integrity,  and  friends  to  their  country,  to  represent 
you  in  this  perilous  day.  When  you  have  fixed  on  proper  men, 
let  no  time  be  lost  in  taking  every  necessary  care  and  pains  to 
secure  their  elect!  on.  ” 

Whether  it  was  a false  alarm  or  not  the  election  was  not  held, 
but  the  legislative  Assembly  was,  in  fact,  dissolved. 

In  1775  Kingston  and  Lister  County  had  only  heard  the  notes 
of  war  and  bloodshed  from  afar.  Some  of  her  sons,  it  is  true,  had 
gone  bravely  forth  to  the  battlefield  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
invading  forces,  but  her  soil  had  not  yet  been  trampled  on.  Now,, 
closer  quarters  were  approaching,  and  the  character  of  the  contest 
changing.  Hitherto  the  contest  had  been  that  of  resistance  to  the 


. 
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enforcement  of  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  tyrannical  enactments, 
with,  the  vain  hope  of  reconciliation  and  revocation  of  the  obnox- 
ious measures.  Now,  the  colonies  had  by  act  of  Parliament  been 
declared  to  be  in  rebellion  a] id  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British 
crown  ; and  by  the  ministry,  with  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
fleets  and  armies  had  been  raised^  within  the  kingdom,  and  foreign 
troops  hired  to  subjugate  the  provinces.  It  was  therefore  no  longer 
a fight  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  a contest,  the  result  of 
which,  baptized  by  the  life-blood  of  thousands  of  patriots,  must 
be  liberty  and  independence  or  slavery. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress,  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  British  ministry  and  Parliament  toward  the  col- 
onies, and  that  “ the  whole  force  of  the  Kingdom  aided  by  foreign 
mercenaries  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  the  good  People 
of  the  Colonies,  . . .”  declared  it  to  be  necessary  “ that  the 

exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority,  under  the  said  crown,  should 
be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted 
under  the  authority  of  the  People  of  the  Colonies  . ...”  by 

resolution  recommended  the  adoption  by  the  several  colonies  of 
“ such  government,  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  People,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their 
constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  General.” 

And  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1776,  certain  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Continental  Congress.  The  first  one  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words : “ Resolved  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States  ; that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection,  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain, 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.”  Congress  postponed  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  for  three  weeks,  and  directed  the 
appointment  of  a committee  4 ‘ to  prepare  a declaration  to  the  effect 
of  the  said  resolution.” 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  the  aforesaid  resolution  was  adopted, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was. 
adopted  and  directed  to  be  promulgated. 

The  deputies  to  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  which  con- 
vened in  May,  1776,  had  been  elected  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
delegates  from  Ulster  were  Colonel  Charles  De  Witt,  Colonel  Abra- 
ham Hasbrouck,  Colonel  Johannis  Snyder,  Matthew  Cantine,  Mat- 
thew Rae,  Arthur  Parks,  Henry  Wisner,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Brew- 
ster. In  that  convention  the  resolutions  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  conrposing  and  erecting  some  independent 
form  of  government  were  brought  up  for  consideration.  The  dele- 
gates were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  invested  with  sufficient 
authority  for  that  purpose.  They  therefore,  by  resolution,  referred 


. 
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the  question  to  the  people  to  elect  representatives  with  express 
authority  to  institute  a new  internal  form  of  government  and 
police  for  the  colony  suited  to  the  existing  emergency. 

At  the  election  held  in  Ulster  County  pursuant  to  such  resolu- 
tion the  delegates  chosen  were  Charles  De  Witt,  George  Clinton, 
Matthew  Can  tine,  Matthew  Rae,  Christopher  Tappen,  Henry  Wis- 
ner,  Jr.,  Arthur  Parks,  and  Levi  Pawling.  On  the  9th  day  of 
July,  1776,  the- Provincial  Congress  met  at  White  Plains.  Imme- 
diately after  organization,  a letter  dated  July  2d,  from  the  Yew 
York  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  was  laid  before  them 
asking  instructions  on  the  subject  of  independence,  and  another 
enclosing  a copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  same  day  the  Provincial  Congress  “ Resolved,  unani- 
mously, That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress,  for 
declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  are 
cogent  and  conclusive  ; and  that  while  we  lament  the  cruel  neces- 
sity, which  has  rendered  that  measure  unavoidable,  we  approve 
the  same,  and  will  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with 
the  other  Colonies  in  supporting  it  A 

Then,  after  directing  the  publication  of  the  declaration  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  several  counties  in  the  province  with  the 
resolutions  of  approval,  further  “ Resolved  that  the  delegates  of 
this  State,  in  Continental  Congress,  be  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  consent  to  and  adopt  all  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America.55 

Thus,  ends  the  record  of  British  rule,  and  now  we  reach  the 
bloody  contest  to  achieve  independence. 
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A REVIEW  OF  SOME  PURELY  LOCAL  MATTERS. 

E have  now  reached  in  the  preceding  general  narrative  the 


firm  and  determined  rejection  of  the  British  yoke,  and  the 
hoisting  of  the  flag  of  independence.  This  therefore  appears  to 
be  an  appropriate  place  to  revert  to  early  years  and  note  some 
purely  local  matters  which  could  not  be  readily  introduced  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  As  the  special  subject  of  this  historical  sketch 
formed  a part,  and  at  that  early  day  a very  important  part,  of  the 
province,  a general  sketch  of  the  legislative,  political,  and  other 
action  affecting  the  whole  body  politic,  was  considered  necessary 
fully  to  elucidate  and  illustrate  its  history. 

The  preceding  chapters  have  set  forth  the  early  declaration  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  of  the  great  principle  of  “ no  taxation 
without  representation,”  and  its  increasing  strength  in  the  public 
mind,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  until  it  proved  the  principal  inciting 
cause,  and  one  of  the  grand  supporting  principles  which  led  this 
country  to  armed  resistance  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
to  the  war  for  independence. 

The  narrative  also  shows,  as  contained  in  the  instructions  of 
the  ministry  to  their  governors,  a sweeping  clause  in  restraint  of 
the  printing-press.  The  administration  of  the  Government  exhib- 
ited no  effort  on  its  pari  toward  the  encouragement  of  that  bul- 
wark of  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  under  one  of  the  administra- 
tions, there  was  a bold  attempt  to  muzzle  it  after  its  introduction. 
In  the  history  of  the  struggle  arising  under  that  attempt,  we  per- 
ceive the  freedom  of  the  press  maintained  against  all  the  power 
and  strength  of  the  administration,  and  the  editor  sustained  in  his 
exposure  of  official  delinquencies.  The  counsel  in  his  conduct  of 
the  defence,  the  jury  in  their  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  city 
authorities  and  the  people  in  their  wild  joy  and  rejoicing  over  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  exhibited  their  abhorrence  of  the  old 
feudal  principle  that  “ the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,” 
and  their  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  opposite  doctrine  which 
now  forms  a part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  State. 

The  settlers  who  were  first  drawn  to  this  country  after  its  dis- 
covery vnre  traders  enticed  here  by  the  prospect  and  love  of  barter 
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and  gain.  Their  special  attraction  was  to  New  Amsterdam  and 
Fort  Orange,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  those  locali- 
ties for  trade  and  commerce.  New  Amsterdam  with  the  outside 
world,  and  Fort  Orange  reaching  its  arms  through  the  Mohawk 
Talley  and  onward  to  the  interior  could  control  the  fur  trade  of  a 
rer y extended  region.  At  Esopus,  although  there  were  some  ad- 
vantages for  the  fur  trade,  they  were  limited  in  their  character, 
and  much  inferior  to  those  at  Fort  Orange.  The  great  and  per- 
manent attractions  at  Esopus  were  the  broad  and  extensive  acres 
of  prairie  flats  and  rich  alluvial  soil  extending  for  miles  upon 
miles  along  the  several  streams  concentrating  at  that  point  and 
ready  for  the  husbandman’s  plough  without  the  preparatory  use 
of  the  woodman’s  axe. 

Skirting  the  north  bounds  of  the  old  village  and  present  city 
of  Kingston  is  the  Esopus  stream,  which,  rising  many  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Kingston  upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, works  its  way  down  through  valleys,  ravines,  and  over 
rocks  in  a southerly  course,  until  it  reaches  the  lowland  flats  at 
Marbletown,  then  for  ten  miles  or  over  passing  through  broad  flats 
of  rich  alluvial  soil  to  along  and  beyond  Kingston  *as  far  as  the 
present  town  of  Saugerties,  and  then,  after  bending  its  course  to 
the  Hudson,  and  bounding  over  rocks  and  falls,  it  loses  itself  in 
the  waters  of  that  great  river. 

Then  there  is  the  Rondout,  also  faking  its  rise  in  the  interior 
among  the  Catskills,  and,  after  winding  through  valleys  and  clefts 
of  rocks  and  bounding  over  precipices,  it  reaches  the  lowlands  of 
Warwasing,  and  then,  with  rich  borders  of  alluvial  flats,  it  passes 
for  decades  of  miles  through  the  present  towns  of  Warwasing, 
[Rochester,  and  Marbletown,  and  thence  forward  until  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Walkill  in  the  town  of  Rosendale.  The  Walkill, 
taking  its  rise  in  New  Jersey,  passes  toward  the  north,  and  after 
crossing  Orange  County  runs  through  the  present  towns  of  Sha- 
wangtmk,  Gardiner,  New  Paltz,  and  Rosendale,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Rondout,  leaving  scores  of  miles  of  rich  alluvial  flats  and  bot- 
tom lands  in  its  trail.  The  united  waters  of  the  two  streams  then 
rush  to  the  eastward,  and,  after  passing  along  and  washing  the 
docks  on  the  south  bounds  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  are  lost  in  the 
“ great  river  of  the  mountains.” 

The  extensive  flats  at  Esopus  attracted  a class  of  settlers  very 
different  from  those  at  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange.  And 
when  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Old  World  drove  many  of 
the  worthy  burghers  of  Holland  and  other  countries  of  Europe  to 
the  New,  husbandmen  and  farmers,  men  who  looked  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mother  earth  for  the  reward  of  their  labors,  settled  in 
“that  very  pleasant  land.”  Such  persons  formed  the  general 
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character  of  the  Esopus  population.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  for  scores  of  years,  and,  indeed,  for  nearly  a century,  it  was  the 
principal  producing  granary  of  the  province.  The  even  tenor  of  a 
farmer’s  life  in  time  of  peace  has  in  it  very  little  variety,  and 
furnishes  scarcely  any  material  for  the  recording  pen  of  the  his- 
torian. The  loss  or  abstraction  of  papers  from  the  Ulster  County 
clerk’s  office  has  added  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
material  to  compile  a complete  local  history. 

The  Ulster  County  Historical  Society  organized  in  the  year 
1859,  for,  among  other  purposes,  the  collection  of  “ papers  relative 
to  the  history  of  the  original  and  present  county  of  Ulster,”  drew 
at  the  time  to  its  archives  many  valuable  historical  documents. 
Their  executive  committee  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  super- 
visors, and  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  caused  the  papers  and 
files  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  to  be  overhauled,  and  the  loose 
documents  and  papers  of  an  historical  character  arranged,  in- 
dexed, and  securely  bound  in  seven  volumes.  The  volumes  were 
then  placed  where  they  belonged  in  the  clerk’s  office.  That,  to  all 
human  appearance  at  the  time,  wise  and  prudent  proceeding 
lias  served  only  to  facilitate  their  abstraction  and  total  loss  to 
the  county  and  the  public.  The  volumes  have  all  disappeared, 
and  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  Historical  Society  existed 
only  a few  years.  With  the  departure  of  Colonel  Pratt  and  a few 
others  of  its  original  founders,  it  lost  all  vitality,  and  is  counted 
now  among  the  things  that  have  been  and  are  not.  The  archives 
of  the  society,  also,  have  been  so  cared  for,  that  all  the  historical 
papers  of  any  value,  except  such  as  have  been  preserved  by  publi- 
cation, have  disappeared,  and  are  now  scattered  or  destroyed,  no 
one  appears  to  know  whither,  when,  or  how. 

Tradition,  even,  that  great  and  prolific  manufacturer  of  great 
men  and  wonderful  deeds  as  belonging  to  past  ages,  has  furnished 
very  little  if  anything  for  that  period.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  u The  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders 
and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Kingston,”  as  far  as  they  are 
accessible,  will  furnish  a large  portion  of  the  data  for  this  chapter. 
That  corps  of  officials  formed,  in  provincial  days,  the  local 
government  of  the  town,  both  civil  and  judicial.  The  recital  of 
facts  connected  with  or  relating  to  their  fostering  care  exercised 
in  educational  and  religious  matters,  will  be  reserved  for  the  chap- 
ters specially  relating  to  the  academy  and  the  church. 

The  trustees,  twelve  in  number,,  were  elected  annually;  they 
were  empowered  by  their  charter  to  ordain  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  good  order  of  the  territory  within  their  chartered  limits, 
and  to  prescribe  penalties  for  their  violation,  and  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  enforcement. 
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In  reference  to  tlieir  judicial  power,  tlie  trustees  were  required, 
immediately  after  tlie  annual  election  in  tlie  spring,  to  designate 
five  of  their  number  to  sit  and  hold  court  every  month,  with  petty, 
civil,  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  civil  jurisdiction  was  limited 
to  live  pounds.  Their  criminal  j urisdiction  was  the  same  as  given 
bylaw  to  commissioners  or  local  magistrates  of  the  several  towns  in 
the  province.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  trustees  was  called  the 
speaker ; the  presiding  officer  of  the  magistrates  was  called  the 
president. 

The  trustees  continued  in  existence  as  a corporation  until  1816, 
and  upon  their  dissolution,  all  their  then  existing  records  were 
required  to  be  tiled  in  the  county  clerk’ s office.  Of  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  trustees,  prior  to  November  4th,  1713,  only 
about  half  a dozen  detached  leaves  of  different  dates  are  to  be 
found.  The  book  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  trustees  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  territory  is 
also  gone.  That  such  a book  once  existed  is  evident  from  a refer- 
ence made  to  it  in  the  minute  book  of  the  trustees  at  a date  subse- 
quent to  the  Revolution. 

Tlie  minute  or  record  books  of  the  local  court,  held  under  the 
charter,  are  also  missing  ; they  are  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  held  December  7th,  1759,  as  being  deposited 
with  the  treasurer.  So  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few*  entries 
embraced  in  the  trustee  minutes  of  1713-14,  the  entire  minutes  or 
records  of  the  local  court  are  gone. 

The  record  of  conveyances,  and  the  books  containing  the  treas- 
urer s accounts,  are  on  deposit  in  the  county  clerk’s  office. 

The  names  of  the  original  trustees  specified  in  the  charter 
were,  Garret  Aertse,  Jacob  Aertson,  Wilhelmus  Demyer,  Tennis 
Elisie,  Willem  Haines,  Jan  Wins.  Hogghten,  Willem  Legge,  Mat- 
tyze  Mattice,  Benjamin  Provoost,  Jacob  Ruttsen,  Derek  Schep- 
mous,  and  Wessell  Ten  Brooge. 

One  of  the  odd  leaves  saved  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  old 
minutes  contains  a certificate  of  the  result  of  the  first  election  held 
under  the  patent.  Whether  any,  or,  if  so,  how  much  of  a contest 
there  was  does  not  appear.  The  election  took  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  1689,  and  the  following  burghers  were  elected, 
showing  some  changes  : 

Trustees  : Jacob  Aertson,  Garret  Aertse,  Wilhelmus  Demyer, 
Tjerck  Clauson  De  Witt,  Jan  Hooke,  Mattyze  Mattice,  Jan  Mat- 
tice, Benjamin  Provoost,  Jacob  Ruttsen,  Derek  Schepmous,  Philip 
Schuyler,  Wessell  Ten  Brooge. 

Constables  : Johannis  Wynkoop,  Jan  Hortuyn,  Willem  Ganse. 

Assessors:  Walrand  Dumond,  Tjerck  Clase,  Jan  Willemse 
Hooghtyling. 
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Magistrates  were  designated  as  follows  : Wilhelmus  De  Myer, 
President ; Derek  Schepinous,  Jacob  Ruttsen,  Philip  Schuyler, 
Jan  Hooke. 

A full  list  of  the  trustees  and  magistrates,  so  far  as  known,  and 
the  presiding  officers,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix,  also  the 
supervisors  up  to  1788. 

There  are  three  ordinances  entered  on  one  of  the  odd  leaves  so 
singularly  preserved,  which  from  their  date,  November  21st,  1688, 
must  have  been  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  ones  estab- 
lished. The  following  are  copies.  The  first  two  would  be  as 
appropriate  enactments  for  the  present  as  they  were  for  former 
times  : 

“ It  is  enacted  and  ordained,  that  no  manner  of  person  or  per- 
sons whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  run  races,  or  have  any  disorderly 
riding  in  the  town  of  Kingstowne,  upon  the  penalty  of  six  shillings 
for  each  default,  also  them  that  drive  rapid  at  unseasonable  hours. 

“ It  is  further  enacted,  that  no  manner  of  person  shall  do  any 
riding  on  the  Sabbath  day,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  five  shillings  for 
each  default. 

“It  is  further  enacted  and  ordered,  that  no  manner  of  vessels 
shall  be  admitted  to  bring  strangers  from  any  other  town  or  coun- 
ty, but  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  a constable  where  they  are, 
and  put  in  security  for  their  maintenance  ; for  want  thereof  such 
man  shall  be  bound  to  take  care  for  himself  of  his  maintenance.” 

The  book  of  minutes  of  the  trustees,  containing  a record  of  their 
proceedings  from  November,  1718,  to  the  year  1736,  is  among  the 
deposits  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  As 
appears  by  an  indorsement  thereon  in  the  handwriting  of  Herman 
M.  Romeyn,  formerly  a resident  of  Kingston,  they  were  presented 
by  him  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1847,  and  noted 
by  him  to  be  valuable  as  containing  the  only  copy  extant  (in 
Dutch)  of  a letter  from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  the  Dutch 
Church  in  this  country. 

In  that  book  the  records  of  the  local  or  town  court  are  mixed 
in  and  inserted  regularly  with  the  trustee  minutes  for  two  or  three 
years.  After  that  there  are  no  court  entries.  As  those  are,  appar- 
ently, the  only  records  of  that  court  in  existence,  a full  transcript 
of  the  record  of  proceedings  in  one  of  the  suits  as  entered  will  be 
given.  It  may  be  of  interest  as  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which 
objections  made  to  interested  parties  sitting  as  judges  were  in 
those  days,  at  times,  disposed  of.  It  will  be  recollected  that  five 
of  the  trustees  constituted  the  town  court : 

“ At  a town  court  held  at  Kingston  third  day  of  November  1714 
Present  Maj.  J Wynkoop,  R Eltinge,  II  Pruyn  and  Jno  Crooke 

“ Jno  Crook  plff  Jno  Wood  deft. 
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“ The  plff,  by  power  of  the  Trustees,  demands  of  the  defendant 
twenty  one  bushels  of  wheat,  for  quit  rent  of  the  Patent  of  George 
Meales  and  Richard  Hayes,  for  three  years  quit  rent. 

“ The  defendant  appears  and  would  not  answer,  but  alleges  that 
he  could  not  expect  Justice,  by  reason  of  his  Judges  were  plaintiffs. 
The  court  ordered  judgment  for  twenty  one  bushels  of  wheat  and 
costs  of  suit.” 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Indians, . subsequent  to 
the  second  Esopus  Indian  War,  many  of  them  migrated  Westward 
and  mingled  with  other  tribes.  Those  that  remained  were  broken 
down  in  spirits,  and  submitted  entirely  to  the  white  man’s  control. 
Some  were  even  reduced  to  domestic  servitude,  and  treated  much 
the  same  as  negro  slaves.  They  were,  at  times,  very  annoying  to 
farmers  by  entering  and  encamping  upon  their  land  ; and  although 
the  natives  were  thus  subdued  in  spirit,  the  citizens  did  not  care 
unnecessarily  to  anger  them,  and  submitted  to  these  annoyances, 
rather  than  have  difficulty.  Tradition  furnishes  a story  in  regard 
to  a circumstance  of  that  nature  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
alike  the  submissiveness  and  credulity  of  the  natives. 

One  or  two  families  of  Indians  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
farm  of  a man  by  the  name  of  Schepmoes  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village.  They  annoyed  him  very  much,  and  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  them.  He  knew  that  they  were  unable  to  pronounce 
his  name — the  nearest  they  could  approach  it  was  Shopmoes . He 
went  to  them  and  told  them  that  he  was  very  subject  to  dreaming 
and  wandering  about  in  his  sleep,  and,  when  he  did  so,  he  was 
very  destructive  and  would  destroy  anything  within  his  reach. 
That  it  was  then  almost  impossible  to  arouse  him.  The  only  thing 
that  could  awaken  him  was  calling  him  by  name.  To  carry  out 
his  plan,  he^  provided  himself  with  a raw-hide  whip,  common 
in  those  days,  and  about  midnight  started  to  their  encamp- 
ment, routed  them  out,  and  cut  and  slashed  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Indians  rushed  away  crying  Shopmoes , Shopmoes , but 
all  to  no  purpose,  until  his  work  was  completed,  and  they  were  clear 
of  his  premises.  Afterward  they  complained  bitterly  to  him.  His 
retort  was,  “ Why  did  you  not  call  me  by  name,  and  wake  me  ; I 
warned  you  what  you  should  do.”  They  replied,  “ We  did  ; we  did, 
we  called  Shopmoes,  Shopmoes.”  He  replied,  “No  wonder  you 
could  not  wake  me.  That  is  not  my  name  ; it  is  Schepmoes.”  The 
Indians  changed  their  quarters  and  he  was  not  troubled  with 
them  any  more. 

The  submissive  and  inoffensive  demeanor  of  the  Esopus 
Indians  encouraged  many  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  immi- 
grants, to  extend  their  residences  outside  of  the  village,  and 
build  upon  and  occupy  their  farms,  also  to  substitute  a better  class 
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of  dwellings  for  their  occupancy.  The  temporary  wooden  struc- 
tures now  gave  place  rapidly  to  substantial  dwellings  of  blue  lime- 
stone, usually  one  story  in  height,  with  an  attic  under  a very  steep 
roof.  The  original  walls  of  many  of  the  dwellings  built  about 
that  time  are  still  standing,  both  in  the  old  village  section  of 
Kingston,  and  also  upon  many  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Many  of 
those  walls,  even  at  this  day  in  Kingston,  after  having  encountered 
the  conflagration  of  1777,  are  still  sound,  and  mechanics,  in 
many  cases,  have  found  more  difficulty  in  tearing  down  such 
walls  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  mortar  than  those  of 
modern  erection.  Some  of  the  ruins  left,  after  the  binning  of 
Kingston,  standing  naked  and  exposed  to  the  elements  for  nearly 
threescore  years,  were  taken  down  finally  with  great  difficulty, 
the  stones  themselves  breaking  and  giving  way  before  the 
mortar  ; and  when,  finally,  they  were  brought  down  by  scores 
of  men  pulling  at  the  end  of  ropes  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
walls,  which  had  been  previously  undermined,  the  walls  lay  on 
the . ground  broken  up  in  large  chunks,  which  required  the  free 
use  of  the  sledge-hammer  to  break  in  pieces.  It  has  been  mis- 
takenly asserted  that  those  ruins  were  not  rebuilt  on  account  of 
the  injuries  caused  to  the  walls  by  the  fire.  If  that  had  been  so 
they  could  not  have  stood  as  they  did  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
half  a century,  and  then  as  they  did  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  own- 
ers to  level  them  to  the  earth.  ’ . 

The  early  settlers  when  they  procured  their  titles  direct  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians,  could  only  do  so  with  the  consent  of  the 
ruling  powers.  Such  consent  required  a special  application  to  the 
governor,  and  the  consent,  if  given,  was  in  writing.  The  following 
is  a copy  of  a consent  given  by  Governor  Kanfan,  in  1701  : 

“By  the  hono'ble  John  Kanfan  Esq  his  Majes- 
ties Gov ’r  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Province 
of  Kew  York  and  countries  depending  thereon  in 
America  gr’d  in  council. 

“I  do  hereby  give  and  grant  full  and  free  liberty  leave  and 
license  unto  Albert  Rosa  of  the  county  of  Ulster  to  purchase  of 
and  from  the  native  Indians  proprietors  thereof  a parcel  of  vacant 
land  in  the  county  of  Ulster  containing  about  three  hundred  acres 
called  by  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Cheguagobonb  lying  to  the 
northwest  of  Kingston  upon  a certain  creek  called  Saw  Kill  west- 
erly above  a certain  sawmill  of  Wm  Legg  and  near  the  high 
mountains  in  order  that  he  may  have  a patent  for  the  same  under 
the  broad  seal  of  the  Province  provided  the  said  purchase  be  made 
before  one  of  his  Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  county 
and  returned  in  council  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  hereof. 
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Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Fort  Wm  Henry  in  New  York 
this  twelfth  day  of  March  1701  and  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reighn  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  William  the  third  by  the  Grace  of 
God  of  England  Scotland  if  ranee  and  Ireland  King  defender  of  the 
faith  etc  John  Nanfan 

“ pr  order  of  Council 
“N  Cosens  Ck  Council” 

After  the  purchase  of  the  property  was  made  before  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  a certificate  thereof  filed,  the  governor  gave  a con- 
firmatory deed  or  patent  reserving  an  annual  quit  rent  upon  the 
farming  lands,  generally  of  a specified  quantity  of  wheat  to  be 
delivered  in  New  York  at  the  Government  house.  The  settlers  in 
Esopus  had  generally  taken  sufficient  land  to  supply  their  im- 
mediate wants  for  residence  and  cultivation.  They  were  not  cursed 
with  any  of  the  large  manorial  grants  so  injurious  to  the  prosper- 
ity and  settlement  of  a new  country.  The  desire  and  policy  of  the 
inhabitants  turned  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  Their  bent 
was  in  the  direction  of  freedom  ; they  wanted  their  work  and  their 
toil  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
not  to  the  landlords.  This  led  to  the  procurement  of  the  patent 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Appendix,  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  entire  community. 

The  lands  being  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  subject 
through  the  medium  of  annual  elections  to  account  to  their  ces- 
tui que  trusts  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  were,  when 
disposed  of,  sold  and  conveyed  in  quantities,  and  on  terms  to  suit 
the  requirements  and  convenience  of  the  purchaser,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  in  such  amounts  only  as  wTere  needed  for  agricul- 
tural or  business  purposes.  From  this  sweeping  clause  must  be 
excepted  the  very  liberal  grants  of  land  made  by  them  to  the 
churches  within  their  boundaries,  and  to  Kingston  Academy,  which 
will  be  particularly  noted  elsewhere.  The  lands  remaining  unsold 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  freeholders  having  the 
qualifications  described  in  the  grant,  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  fenc- 
ing material,  and  other  common  domestic  purposes. 

The  trustees  held  frequent  meetings,  but  their  minutes,  which 
have  been  found,  contain  very  little  else  for  many  years  than  pro- 
ceedings for  the  sale  of  lands  and  consideration  of  applications  to 
purchase.  It  was  not  usual  for  them  to  enter  any  of  their  ordi- 
nances or  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  place  and  people  in 
their  minute  book,  so  that  with  the  disappearance  of  their  book  of 
ordinances  all  trace  of  the  local  laws  and  regulations  adopted  by 
them  for  the  government  of  the  place  are  also  gone. 

Under  the  charter,  there  were  some  formalities  to' be  observed 
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in  tlie  enactment  of  their  ordinances ; besides  the  passage  of  a 
formal  resolution,  a warrant  or  authority  for  that  purpose  was 
required  to  emanate  from  a justice  of  the  peace.  In  order  to  show 
the  proceedings  deemed  necessary,  and  the  practice  adopted,  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  for  that  purpose 
found  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  will  be  given. 

In  the  minutes  of  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  on 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1733,  is  entered  an  order  appointing 
Christopher  Tappen,  John  Ten  Broeck,  and  Jonathan  Davenport, 
a committee  “ to  examine  into  the  orders  of  the  Trustees  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  make  report  thereof,  and  also  what  further 
orders  are  requisite  and  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  the  town.  ” 

On  the  12th  day  of  December  following,  a warrant,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy,  was  issued  by  Johannis  Jansen,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  for  service  on  the  trustees  : 

“ Ulster  County,  ss.,  Johannis  Jansen,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  said  county,  assigned  and  residing  in 
( the  town  of  Kingston  Greeting  : Whereas  Capt.  Joh’s 
j Ten  Broeck,  Hendrick  Jansen  and  Igonas  Dumont, 
three  of  the  Trustees  of  said  town  have,  pursuant  to 
the  charter  of  said  town,  requested  a publick  summons,  to  assemble 
the  Trustees  of  said  town  to  make  such  acts  and  orders  in  writing 
for  the  more  orderly  government  of  said  town  ; You  are  therefore 
hereby  summoned  that  you,  the  present  Trustees  of  the  Freehold- 
ers and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  do  this  present  day 
assemble,  at  the  County  House  in  said  town,  to  make  such  acts 
and  orders  in  writing  for  the  more  orderly  doing  of  the  premises 
as  you  shall  or  may  think  convenient. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  12th  day  of  Decern,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the 
Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland 
King  defender  of  the  Faith  etc  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  three. 

“ Johannis  Jansen.” 

The  minutes  do  not  show  what  report  was  made,  or  what  acts 
and  orders  were  adopted.  There  is  a memorandum  indorsed  on 
the  warrant,  as  follows  : “At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  12th 
of  December,  1733,  the  Trustees  met  and  had  the  following  orders 
published  as  hereunto  annexed.  ” But  the  orders  are  all  missing. 

Simple  resolutions  are,  occasionally,  found  recorded  in  the 
minutes  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  common  property  from 
waste  and  injury,  also  for  the  observance  of  order  and  quiet,  and 
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to  prevent  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  especially  on 
the  Sabbath,  of  which  a few  samples  will  be  given. 

Although  free  use  could  be  made  of  the  commons  by  the  com- 
moners for  individual  and  family  uses,  they  considered  it  waste, 
and  would  not  permit  individual  use  of  any  part  of  the  wood,  tim- 
ber, or  limestone,  for  transportation  and  sale  outside  of  the  cor- 
poration without  a special  license  and  payment  for  the  privilege. 
Hence  the  following-  orders  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees, 
as  passed  at  a meeting  held  by  the  trustees  on  the  17th  day  of 
February,  1719,  as  follows  : “ Ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  wood, 
brush,  stone,  lime,  tar  or  charcoal  transported  or  carried  out  of 
the  corporation,  that  is  made  in  the  corporation,  upon  the  forfeit- 
ure of  five  pounds  for  every  such  default,  to  be  levied  by  the  cor- 
poration court  upon  those  that  do  so  carry  any  of  the  aforesaid 
things  or  species.” 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1721,  in  order  to  prevent  strangers 
from  coming  in,  and  by  obtaining  a residence  and  becoming  free- 
holders, acquire  an  interest  in  the  common  property,  the  following- 
order  was  made  “ that  no  stranger  shall  set  up  his  trade,  or  occu- 
pation within  the  Corporation  unless  he  pay  for  his  freedom  £3.” 

The  trustees,  by  the  sale  of  corporate  property,  acquired  con- 
siderable money  to  loan  to  the  citizens,  and  also  held  securities  for 
lands  sold  upon  credit,  and  thus  were,  to  a considerable  amount, 
creditors  of  sundry  inhabitants.  What  is  not  very  common  with 
creditors,  they  appear  to  have  studied  the  interest  of  their  debtors 
and  those  desiring  financial  help,  especially  in  the  passage  of  a reso- 
lution on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1728,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest 
to  six  |)er  cent  on  the  bonds  held  by  them,  and  further  declaring 
that,  “ what  money  is  let  to  the  Freeholders  shall  pay  but  six  per 
cent  and  give  security  ; and  that  such  persons  as  are  able  to  let 
money  out  themselves,  shall  not  have  it  unless  they  pay  eight  per 
cent,  and  that  all  persons  without  the  corporation  pay  eight  per 
cent.” 

That  resolution  shows  a peculiar  regard  of  the  worthy  burghers 
for  the  poor.  They  not  only  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  them 
to  six  per  cent,  but  to  prevent  the  rich  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  reduction  by  borrowing  at  the  reduced  rate,  and  then  loaning 
at  a higher,  they  require  them  to  pay  at  the  old  rate.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1748,  they  made  a further  reduction  of  interest  on 
their  bonds  to  five  per  cent. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1729,  an  order  was  made  by  the  trustees, 
which,  if  continued  at  the  present  day,  and  strictly  enforced,  with 
an  extension  to  cigars  and  cigarettes,  would  in  all  probability  save 
much  valuable  property  from  ascending  in  smoke  to  the  heavens. 
It  is  as  follows  : 44  Ordered  that  if  any  body  shall  go  along  the 
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streets,  after  sunset,  with  a lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth  or  hand,  he 
shall  forfeit  three  shillings  for  each  offence,  the  one  half  for  the 
informer,  the  other  half  for  the  Poor,  and  if  a negro  to  be  whipped 
thirteen  lashes.” 

At  same  meeting  they  adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  per- 
sons riding  through  the  streets  faster  than  a moderate  trot  under 
the  same  penalty. 

It  appears  that  in  those  days  not  only  was  the  wliipping-post 
in  use,  but  women  were  not  exempted  from  the  lash.  By  a reso- 
lution adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  17th 
day  of  January,  1748,  it  was  ordered  that,  in  the  event  of  a whip- 
pet being  needed  in  the  case  of  a woman  then  under  prosecution, 
Mr.  Johann  is  Jansen  should  agree  with  one. 

The  trustees  were,  from  a very  early  date,  greatly  harassed  by 
suits  brought  against  them  to  settle  their  outside  boundary  lines, 
and  to  resist  encroachments  by  adjoining  proprietors,  and  also  to 
defend  suits  brought  by  the  attorney-general  against  some  of  the 
citizens  which  the  trustees  were  called  upon  to  defend. 

The  suits  first  above  referred  to  were  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
owing  to  the  loose,  uncertain,  and  conflicting  character  of  the  de- 
scriptions drawn  without  actual  survey. 

The  other  class  of  suits  do  not  appear  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  least  particle  of  right  or  justice.  They  were  apparently 
brought  under  the  idea  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  par- 
ticular court  * to  which  resort  was  had  was  constituted,  and  with 
corruption  existing  in  high  places,  either  a recovery  would  be  had, 
right  or  wrong,  or  they  would  prove  profitable  blackmailing 
bonanzas. 

The  last-mentioned  suits  were  brought  for  the  recovery  of  quit 
rents  reserved  in  patents  granted  before  the  date  of  the  Kingston 
grant.  But  the  Kingston  patent  included,  within  its  description, - 
the  territory  of  all  those  former  grants  without  any  reservation  or 
exception  whatever,  except  a declaration  that  “ nothing  therein 
contained,  shall  be  construed  to  enervate  hurt  or  destroy  any  the 
right  title  interest  property  claim  and  demand  of  any  person  or 
persons  holding  by  virtue  of  any  former  grant.”  That  reserves 
no  right  or  interest  to  the  grantor,  it  is  a provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  grantee.  After  such  absolute  transfer  by  the  crown  to 
the  trustees,  for  the  crown  to  attempt  to  collect  quit  rents  upon, 
those  former  grants  is  the  same  as  if  a lessor,  at  the  present  day, 
should,  after  making  an  absolute  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  land 
covered  by  the  lease,  seek  to  recover  the  subsequently  accruing 
rent  from  his  former  lessee. 

* The  Court  of  Chancery,  which  had  been  recently  established,  without  right  or 
authority  of  law,  by  Governor  Hunter,  with  himself  as  Chancellor. 
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The  trustees  well  considered  that  the  patent  to  them  operated 
as  an  assignment  and  transfer  to  them  of  all  subsequently  accruing 
quit  rents  upon  those  prior  conveyances,  and  they  had  collected  the 
quit  rents,  when  they  became  due,  as  their  right.  Consequently, 
they  were  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  and  indemnify  and  defend. 

However  plain  the  question  may  have  appeared  to  them,  and 
however  just  and  equitable  was  their  defence,  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  protegees  of  royalty  sent  here  in  the  capacity  of  governors 
and  attorney -generals  to  amass  princely  fortunes  upon  small  sal- 
aries. The  bulk  of  them,  if  they  were  not  adepts  in  the  science 
when  they  came,  soon  learned  the  way  with  willing  and  accommo- 
dating consciences  to  such  an  extent  that  great  wonderment  was 
excited  as  to  how  and  where  the  public  funds  had  been  appropri- 
ated. These  tools  of  royalty  evidently  conceived  that  they  had 
discovered  a convenient  prey  in  the  sturdy  burghers  of  Kingston. 

What  may  have  occurred  previously,  or  what  entries  may  have 
been  made  in  the  book  of  minutes  which  is  lost,  is  not  known,  but 
the  first  entry  found,  in  reference  to  such  suits,  is  in  the  record  of 
a meeting  held  by  the  trustees  on  the  24th  of  May,  1714.  A state- 
ment is  there  made  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  trustees  with 
John  Crooke  (a  Kingston  lawyer)  to  go  to  New  York  to  take  care 
of  the  corporation  affairs  concerning  quit  rents.  And  it  was  also 
stated  in  the  minutes  that  Mr.  Tennis  Ellison  was  sued  in  chan- 
cery for  the  quit  rents  which  the  corporation  had  received.  The 
trustees  resolved  to  defend  the  suits  from  the  date  of  their  charter, 
and.  claimed  4 4 that  the  Trustees  have  a right,  as  grantees  of  the 
fee,  to  receive  the  quit  rents  which  Ellison  is  sued  for.” 

There  are  no  further  entries  in  the  minutes  in  regard  to  the 
Ellison  suits.  But  there  are  frequent  entries  stating  the  com- 
mencement of  scores  of  other  suits  of  the  same  character. 

The  trustees  having  failed  in  repeated  efforts  made  by  them  to 
stop  the  multiplication  of  suits  and  have  the  question  tested  in  a 
single  case  to  be  brought  to  trial,  passed  a resolution  at  a meeting 
held  by  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  1723,  as  follows  : “ Resolved 
that  Mr  Livingston  draw  a petition  to  his  Excellency,  in  order  to 
stop  the  proceedings  of  Mr  Canada,  if  possible,  in  issuing  subpoenas 
against  Freeholders  of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston  for  their  par- 
ticular quit  rents,  the  corporation  being  already  in  action  about 
the  same  cases.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  minutes  in  regard  to  the  result  of  such 
mission,  but  as  the  minutes  show  frequent  receipts  of  more  chan- 
cery subpoenas  in  the  years  1734  and  1735,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Cosby,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful. 

In  May,  1737,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Clark,  the 
chancery  subpoenas  for  quit  rents  were  again  showered  down,  and 
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the  trustees  were  compelled  to  employ  counsel  and  assume  more 
defences. 

In  April,  1741,  they  were  favored  with  more  refreshing  showers 
of  the  same  character,  and  of  course  directed  their  council  to  ap- 
pear and  defend,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to  have  one  suit 
tried  as  a test  case.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  trial,  and  if  the  former  suits  had  not  been  settled, 
they  still  were  all  pending. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  entries  in  the  records  what  became 
of  any  of  the  suits,  whether  they  contributed  anything  to  the  gov- 
ernor s perquisites  or  not.  Possibly  the  attorney-general  may 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  costs  drawn  by  him  on  their  account 
from  the  public  crib,  and  thus  let  them  die  away,  not  daring  to 
risk  a trial  after  failing  to  alarm.  At  all  events  there  are  no 
further  records  of  quit-rent  suits. 

In  the  year  1738  a question  arose  as  to  the  north  bounds  of 
Kingston,  where  it  bordered  on  Albany  County.  This,  of  course, 
involved  title  of  the  parties . within  the  disputed  territory,  who 
received  their  conveyances  from  the  trustees.  The  question  in- 
volved appeared  to  be  this  : Albany,  in  the  original  description, 
extended  south  to  Sawyer’s  Creek  ; Ulster  is  described  as  ex- 
tending to  Albany  County  on  the  north.  Sawyer’s  Creek  empties 
into  the  Hudson,  just  north  of  the  present  village  of  Saugerties. 
Its  rise,  however,  is  a few  miles  back  from  the  river,  but  several 
miles  to  the  north  of  its  mouth.  It  runs  a southerly  course,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river  for  several  miles,  and  then,  taking  a short 
turn,  empties  into  the  river  at  the  place  above  stated.  Thus, 
Albany  extending  down  to  Sawyer’s  Creek,  the  question  was, 
Did  it  stop  when  it  reached  the  headwaters,  or  did  it  extend  to  the 
mouth  ? The  original  survey,  it  was  claimed,  adopted  the  head- 
waters (“  Steen e Haert  Fonteyne”),  and  the  trustees  made  con- 
veyances, and  the  town  assessors  assessed  the  inhabitants  accord- 
ingly. The  assessors,  fearing  to  be  involved  in  trouble  by  making 
such  assessments  in  the  disputed  territory,  asked  the  trustees  to 
indemnify  them,  which  they  did  annually  by  a formal  resolution. 

- The  question  was  brought  at  different  times,  through  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  before  the  Provincial  Assembly,  but  the  matter 
never  was  definitely  settled  by  them.  It  continued  a controverted 
question  of  jurisdiction  until  the  arrangement  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties under  the  State  constitution.  The  question  of  title  was  after- 
ward disposed  of  and  settled  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  by  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  trustees  in  some  ejectment  suits  invoking  the 
question. 

To  show  a very  effectual  mode  adopted  by  some  of  the  burghers 
in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  strengthen  the 
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memory  of  their  offspring,  tlie  following  extract  is  given  from  the 
testimony  of  a witness  perpetuated  in  one  of  those  ejectment  cases. 
The  examination  was  taken  ISTovember  27th,  1802,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Margaret  Snyder,  the  rwife  of  Zachariah  Snyder,  being  duly 
sworn  depose th  and  saith,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Valentine 
Fiero,  and  near  sixty  seven  years  of  age,  that  she  was  born  and 
brought  up  at  her  fathers,  and  after  being  married  removed  to 
near  the  ‘ Steene  Haert, ’ and  lived  there  ’till  about  twenty  years 
ago.  When  she  was  ten,  twelve,  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  her 
father  turned  the  cattle  (as  she  believes  about  the  25  April)  in  the 
woods  near  the  Steene  Haert  Fonteyne,*  where  one  of  the  cows  was 
entangled  in  the  morass.  She  went  to  see,  and  found  a cow,  which 
she  called  her  own,  just  drawn  out.  . . . 

“ Her  father  having  cut  a switch  took  her  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Steene  Haert  rock,  and  taking  her  by  her  hair,  told  her  that 
he  would  give  her  something  to  remember,  that  that  side  was 
Albany,  showing  her  letters  and  gave  her  a smart  whipping.  After 
which  he  took  her  to  the  south  side  of  said  rock,  and  told  her  that 
side  was  Esopus,  and  pointed  at  letters  on  that  side  of  the  rock, 
and  giving  her  a second  whipping,  told  her  to  remember  that  he 
had  been  flag  bearer,  and  Peter  York  and  Mcholas  Branden  were 
chain  bearers  on  the  survey,  and  that  was  the  line  between  Albany 
and  Esopus,  and  after  his  death,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  she 
might  remember  it.” 

In  the  year  1702,  a patent  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  to  Johannis  Hardenbergh  and  his  associates  for  a very  large 
tract  of  land  which  bordered  on  the  grant  made  to  the  trustees. 
As  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  royal  grants  of  those  days 
were  necessarily  very  general,  and  not  usually  accompanied  by 
any  previous  survey,  there  was  much  room  left  for  litigation  be- 
tween adjoining  owners.  That  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  Hardenbergh  patentees  and  the  trustees  of 
Kingston.  A severe  litigation  arose  between  them,  and  was  kept 
up  for  many  years  before  final  adjustment.  It  was  terminated  by 
arbitration  in  the  year  1746,  and  Charles  Clinton  was  employed  by 
the  trustees  to  run  the  line  as  fixed  by  the  arbitrators. 

During  the  pendency  of  that  litigation,  and  in  the  year  1728, 
an  order  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  directing  Jacobus  Tan- 
dy ok,  the  sheriff  of  Ulster  County,  to  make  a general  list  of  the 
freeholders  in  his  Bai-lwyck  (Ulster  County),  so  that  a special  jury 
could  be  struck  therefrom.  He  made  his  return  to  the  court  on  the 
7th  day  of  July,  1728.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  re- 

* The  Steene  Haert  Fonteyne  (spring)  is  understood  to  be  the  headwaters  of  Sawyer’s 
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turned  by  him  as  the  freeholders  in  the  town  of  Kingston  at  that 
time  ; it  of  course  falls  far  short  of  the  whole  number  of  inhab- 
itants. It  embraces  the  entire  town  as  it  then  existed  : 

The  freeholders  for  the  Town  of  Kingston , Yizt 


William  Scliepmoes 
Coenraet  Elmendorp  Esqr 
Doct  Jacobus  Elmendorp 
Simon  Van  W agenen 
Tjerik  De  Witt 
Walran  Du  Mond 
Gerrit  Van  Wagenen 
John  Sleght 
Nicholas  Hofman 
Mattys  Sleght 
Petrus  Bogardus 
Samuel  Nights 
William  Eltinge 
William  Ilerris 
Hendrick  Pruyn 
Major  Johannis  Wynkoop 
Mattys  Persen 
William  Doughty 
Phillip  Viely 
Lewis  Dubois  Junr 
Thomas  Beekman 
Jeronomus  Klyn 
Nicolas  Dromboer 
Christyaen  Myer 
Peter  Mouerse 
Jurya  Overpagh 
Jury  an  Snyder 
Felter  Fier 
Peter  Wynnen 
Lowrens  Merkell 
Jacob  Ru  tsen  J unr 
Coll  Wessel  Ten  Brook 
Johannis  V.  Steenberge 
Abraham  V.  Steenberge 
Johannis  Swartt 
Philip  Moore 
Johannis  Jansen 
John  Makleyn 
Doct  Hans  Kiersteeden 
Cornelius  Delametre 
Johannis  Delametre 
Coll  Abraham  Gaasbeek 
Chambers 

.Christophell  Tappen 
Mattys  Van  Keuren 
Abraham  De  Lametre 
Gisbert  Van  Denbergh 
Johannis  Tappen 
Abraham  Low 
T homas  Van  Steenberge 


Jacob  Ten  Brook  Esqr 
Johannis  Ten  Brook 
Jonas  De  Lange 
William  Ploegh 
John  Crook  Junr 
Hendrik  Oosterhout 
John  Oosterhout  Junr 
Mattys  Van  Steenberge 
Anthony  Sleght 
Nathaniel  Devenpoort 
Johannis  Low 
Maj  Johannis  Hardenbergh 
Peter  Tappen 
Tjerik  Van  kueren 
Samuel  Burlians 
. Aldert  Kiersteeden 
Evert  Roosa 
Solomon  Bunschooten 
Hendrik  H : Schoonmaker 
Eghbert  Schoonmaker 
Edward  Whittaker  Esqr 
Aris  Van  Steenberge 
Lowrens  Hendrik 
Andries  Heermans 
Johannis  Turck 
Stephen  Gasharie 
Cornelius  Van  kueren 
Cornelius  Swartt 
Teunis  adamse  Swart 
John  Davenpoort 
Basteyaen  De  Witt 
Tobias  Van  Bueren 
Teunis  Swartt 
John  Weis 
Johannis  Masten 
Adam  Swartt 
William  Swartt 
Jacobus  De  Lametre 
Lowrens  Swart 
Cornelius  Elmendorp 
Johannis  Schoonmaker 
Hendrik  Jansen 
John  Oosterhout 
John  Ploegh 
John  Wood  Senr 
John  Wood  Junr 
Edward  Wood 
John  Legg 
Peter  Luyks 
Peter  Peele 


James  Wrhitaker 
William  Legg 
Peter  Oosterhout 
Cryn  Oosterhout 
John  Peterse  Oosterhout 
Jacobus  Du  Bois 
Arie  Kuyckendall 
Jacobus  A Van  Etten 
Hiskiagh  Du  Bois 
Nicolas  De  Myer 
Hendrick  Bririck 
Cornelius  Langendyck 
Barent  Burhans 
Evert  Wynkoop  Esqr 
John  Persen 
Arie  Newkerk 
Johannis  Snyder 
Johannis  Wm  Snyder 
Harmanus  Hommel 
Frederik  Merkel 
V7  illiarn  Keel 
Andries  Hoff 
Gysbert  Peele 
Peter  Van  Leuven 
Moses  Cantyn 
Mattys  Du  Bois 
Wilhelmus  Hooghtelingh 
Peter  Van  Acken 
Boudwyn  Lacount 
Manuel  Gonsalisduck 
Manuel  Gonsalisduck  Junr 
William  Traphagen 
Peek  De  Witt 
Arie  Van  Vliet 
John  Freer 

Johannis  Hd  Schoonmaker 
Aldert  Ariese  Roosa 
Charles  Brodhead 
Dedrick  Soets 
John  Wolf 

Christopher  Wanbomel 
David  De  Lametre 
Hendrick  Freli.ugh 
William  Smith  , 

Hendrick  Ruyter 
Hiskiag  Schoonmaker 
Jacob  Middagh 
Coenraet  Rightmyer 
Tjerik  Schoonmaker 
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The  j freeholders  of  Wagaghkemek : 

Harme  barentse  Van  Emweegen  Samuel  Swartwout 

Peter  Gomar  Barnardus  Swartwout  Junr 

John  Van  Yliet  Junr  Jacob  Kuddebeck 

Tlie  following  is  a “ list  of  the  military  and  civil  officers  in  the 
county  of  Ulster,  and  also  of  the  old  officers  and  old  men,”  as  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff  of  Ulster  County,  in  July,  1728,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  returned  the  list  of  freeholders  for  the  struck  jury  in 
suit  of  Hardenbergk  m.  Corporation  of  Kingston,  for  the  pur- 
pose, probably,  of  showing  the  exempts  from  jury  duty  : 


“A  LEST  OF  THE  COMMANDING  OFFICERS  AS  WELL  MILLETERY  AND 

SIYEL. 

Collo  Jacob  Rutsen  Levt  Collo  Abram  Gasbeek  Chammers 

Major  Jno  hardenburgh  Adgedent  Geysebert  Yan  Denbergh 


Collo  Henry  Beekman 
Cap : Dereck  Schepmoies 
Mr  Arie  Gerese 
Mr  Egkbert  Schonmaker 


Justices. 

Mr  Corneles  Coll 
Mr  George  Medaegh 
Mr  Lodwyck  korenbeek 


Mr  Josef  hasbrok 
Mr  Jacobes  Bruyn 
Mr  Mattyse  Janse 


OLD  OFESERS  AND  OLD  MEN 


Capl  Mattys  Mattyse 
Levt  Jno  heremans 
Mr  Jno  Wynkoop 
Mr.  Ja  Artsen 

Capt  Joqem  Schonmaker 
Mr  Moses  Dupue 
Mr  Tuenes  Osterhout 
Mr  Jacob  De  Witt 
Mr  Sander  Roosekrans 
Mr  Cornels  Swets 


Mr  Geysebert  Yan  Garden 

Capt  Tomes  Gerten 
Capt  Cherels  Brodhed 
Capt  Richert  Brodhed 
Mr  Geysebert  Crooem 
Mr  Jno  Coock 

Capt  Abram  hasbroiek 
Mr  Lawies  Bovie 


Levt  Saliomon  Duboys 
Levt  Beniamen  Smedes 
Levt  Nicolas  meyer 
Mr  Mattys  Sleglit 

Capt  Conraet  Elvendorp 
Mr  Evert  Bogardus 
Mr  Tuenes  tapen 
Capt  Wessel  tenbrok 
Mr  Albert  Roosa” 


The  following  is  a summary  statement  of  the  census  taken  of 
Ulster  County  in  the  year  1708,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  in 
this  connection  : 


CENSUS  OF  ULSTER  CO.  1703. 
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There  was  no  regular  ferry  established  across  the  river  at  Kings- 
ton until  the  year  1752,  and  at  that  time  the  nearest  established 
ferry  north  across  the  Hudson  was  at  Albany,  and  toward  the 
south  at  Newburgh.  Jacob  Kipp,  who  settled  at  Rhinebeck  about 
16S0,  owned  a large  tract  of  land  there  extending  for  a considerable 
distance  along  the  river.  He,  after  his  settlement  there,  and  until 
his  death,  was  accustomed  to  carry  passengers  across  the  river 
without  any  permit  or  license.  After  his  death  his  son  Abraham 
did  likewise. 

Moses  Cantine,  who  owned  Columbus  Point  on  the  Kingston 
side  of  the  river,  from  about  1740,  onward,  had  also  built  a dock 
and  furnished  boats  to  transport  travellers  across  the  river. 

On  the  oth  day  of  August  in  the  year  1752,  Governor  Clinton,  in 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  their  joint  petition,  issued  a patent 
to  the  said  Abraham  Kipp  and  Moses  Cantine,  granting  to  them, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  “ the  full  free  sole  and  whole  power, 
liberty  and  authority,  privilege  and  right  of  setting  up,  establish- 
ing, using  -keeping  and  enjoying  a public  ferry  to  be  duly  kept 
and  attended  for  the  conveniency  of  passing  and  repassing  with 
travelers  and  their  horses,  cattle  and  goods  whatsoever,  to  and  from 
the  said  landings  of  the  said  Abraham  Kipp  and  Moses  Cantine, 
exclusive  of  all  others  to  keep  and  ferry  within  two  miles  above 
and  below  the  said  landings,”  with  right  to  charge  fees  as  therein 
particularly  specified,  except  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  trans- 
port any  person,  cattle,  or  goods  from  the  first  day  of  November 
to  the  first  day  of  March,  after  sunset,  or  from  the  first  day  of 
March  to  the  first  day  of  November,  after  eight  o’clock  at  night, 
without  double  fees,  and  then  only  during  that  part  of  the  year 
when  boats  could  pass  over  the  river  without  apparent  danger  from 
the  ice. 

The  ferry  then  established  has  ever  since  been  conducted  and 
maintained  under  the  old  charter,  with  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  boats  and  their  propelling  power  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  times,  and  changes  of  location  of  termini  as  de- 
manded for  the  public  convenience. 

The  first  ferry-boat  seen  by  the  writer  upon  that  ferry  was  a 
periauger,  then  the  horse-boat  was  substituted,  . using  horse-power 
to  turn  the  wheels,  and  the  next  change  was  to  the  steamboat. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1753,  the  trustees  agreed  to  build  a market- 
house  thirty  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  appointed 
Petrus  Smedes  to  superintend  its  construction.  On  the  19th  day 
of  October,  some  progress  having  been  made  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  the  trustees  by  resolution  granted  an  allow- 
ance to  Petrus  Smedes  of  a gallon  of  rum  for  a morning  dram  to 
the  workmen.  Although  they  made  this  liberal  allowance  for  an 
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“ eye-opener,”  they  do  not  appear  to  have  added  anything  for  a 
“mid-day  strengthener,”  but  they  directed  a further  allowance  of 
“ a reasonable  accommodation  of  liquor  to  the  People  that  shall 
raise  the  said  market  house,”  or,  in  other  words,  provided  for  a 
regular  old-fashioned  “raising  bee.”  In  those  days  the  frames 
were  made  of  hewn  oak,  not  sawn  timber,  and  of  such  size  as  not 
to  be  manageable  without  assistance,  so  the  neighbors  were  called 
in  to  help,  and,  cheerfully  responding,  were  rewarded  with  thanks 
and  the  flowing  bowl,  turning  work  into  play. 

The  farmers,  too,  had  their  husking  bees.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
was  brought  into  the  barn  and  severed  from  the  stalk,  neighbors 
were  called  in  to  aid  in  husking.  The  barn  being  as  well  illumi- 
nated as  practicable  by  candles,  after  the  ordinary  farm  work  of  the 
day  was  finished,  the  gathering  of  the  neighboring  friends  com- 
menced, and  the  work  began.  The  jug,  or  flowing  bowl,  was  fre- 
quently passed  around,  the  evening  enlivened  with  songs  and  stories, 
and  not  infrequently  followed  by  a hot  pot-pie  supper  at  mid- 
night. The  farmer  could  the  next  morning  contemplate  a large 
pile  of  com  severed  from  the  husks  and  ready  for  the  market. 
Everything  of  that  kind  in  those  days  had  to  be  done  by  hand  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  hence  the  need  of  extra  help  outside  of  the  ordi- 
nary working  hours. 

By  a law  passed  in  1748,  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of 
Ulster  was  divided  into  three  precincts,  and  an  additional  super- 
visor given  to  the  corporation  of  Kingston  and  Manor  of  Foxhall. 
So  that  thereafter  the  town  of  Kingston,  including  Foxhall,  was 
represented  by  two  supervisors  in  the  county  board  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  colonial  Government. 

In  March,  1753,  the  trustees  became  very  much  troubled  in  re- 
gard to  questions  that  were  raised  in  reference  to  the  legality  and 
jurisdiction  of  their  local  court,  as  the  sheriff  refused  any  longer  to 
execute  their  processes. 

They  then  appointed  Messrs.  Evert  Wynkoop  and  Jan  Eltinge 
a committee  to  go  and  consult  with  counsel  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  if  their  counsel  considered  the  charter  defective,  then 
tlley  were  to  endeavor  to  get  an  explanatory  charter.  The  report 
of  the  committee  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  sat- 
isfactory, for  in  May  they  sent  the  same  committee  to  consult  with 
the  chief  justice  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  their  alleged  power  to 
hold  a town  court  under  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  and  if 
they  had  not  the  right  what  proceeding  should  be  taken  by  them 
to  acquire  it.  The  response  they  received  was  against  the  validity 
of  the  charter,  and  in  April,  1754,  they  sent  another  committee, 
Evert  Wynkoop  and  Peter  E.  Elmendorf,  to  New  York  to  pro- 
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cure  an  “ explanatory  charter.”  Although  the  trustees  continued 
their  efforts  for  many  years  to  procure  the  charter  amendments, 
they  were  not  successful.  But  still  they  went  through  the  form 
every  year,  until  the  formation  of  the  State  Government  to  desig- 
nate their  local  court  and  elect  an  officer  to  serve  processes,  etc. 
Each  year  they  passed  a formal  resolution  to  indemnify  him 
against  anv  suits  that  might  be  brought  against  him  on  account  of 
the  service  and  execution  of  such  processes.  But  the  trustees  do 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  called  upon  to  respond  for  any 
damages. 

In  the  year  1750,  owing  to  the  call  for  building  lots  in  the  vil- 
lage, it  became  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  lay  out  some  additional 
lots.  They  appointed  a meeting  to  be  held  on  the  6th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1750,  “ sun  an  hour  high,”  at  the  house  of  Cornelius  Elmen- 
dorf  (corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Fair  Street),  to  see  in  what  man- 
ner the  house  lots  along  the  Armbowery  should  be  laid  out,  and 
also  to  locate  a burying-ground  for  the  slaves.  (Any  trustee  not 
attending  was  to  be  lined  a pint  of  wine.) 

At  that  time,  without  doubt,  St.  James  Street  was  located,  and 
the  burying-ground  for  colored  people  designated  and  laid  out,  on 
the  west  side  of  Pine  Street,  about  two  hundred  feet  south  of  St. 
James  Street,  where  it  is  now  covered  by  a lumber-yard.  It  was 
used  as  a burying-place  for  over  one  hundred  years. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1736,  the  trustees  resolved  to  build  a 
dock  at  the  landing  where  most  convenient  for  the  wood  to  be 
drawn,  and  appointed  a committee  to  see  whether  “there  was 
wood  enough  behind  the  island  of  Moses  Cantine  toward  the 
Steep  rocks.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  dock  thus  authorized  was 
the  first  regular  dock  built,  and  was  located  at  Ponckhockie, 
where  the  Tremper  Dock  was  afterward  built,  and  which  was 
obliterated  when  some  of  the  present  ship-yards  in  that  vicinity 
were  erected. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  1739,  permission  was  given  by  the 
trustees  to  Cornelius  Delameter  to  build  a mill  on  the  west  side  of 
Eondout  Creek  above  the  Twaalf skill,  “ so  far  in  the  Creek 
that  a sloop  can  come  up  to  it.”  That,  it  is  thought,  must  relate 
to  the  building  of  a mill  below  the  falls  at  the  place  now  called 
Eddyville. 

It  is  not  on  but  above  the  Twaalfskill  that  the  mill  was  located, 
and  there  are  no  falls  in  the  creek  below  Eddyville,  which  is  at 
least  a mile  above  the  Twaalfskill. 

On  the  27th  day  of  November,  1754,  the  trustees  determining  to 
send  to  England  for  a fire-engine,  appointed  Petrus  E.  Elmendorf 
to  attend  to  it,  and  directed  that  eighty  pounds  in  cash  be  handed 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  It  could  not  be  procured  in  this  country 
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by  reason  of  the  English  prohibition  against  the  establishment  of 
manufactories  on  this  side  the  water. 

The  engine  was  received  in  the  spring  of  1757,  and  at  a meeting 
of  the  trustees  held  on  the  loth  of  May,  of  that  year,  it  was  put  in 
charge  of  William  Eltinge  ‘ £ to  take  care  of  the  same,  and  to  clean 
and  grease  the  same,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  order,  until  March 
next  for  twenty  shillings.” 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a fire  company  organized 
at  that  time  to  work  the  engine,  but  volunteers  were  to  be  relied 
on  in  case  its  use  became  necessary. 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck  are  recorded 
memoranda  of  extraordinary  storms  and  unusually  severe  weather 
occurring  in  different  years  during  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  notice.  It  appears  also  from  his  diary 
that  there  were  great  swarms  of  locusts  in  the  several  years,  1724, 
1741,  1758,  and  1775. 

He  states  that  “in  the  month  of  June,  1724,  there  was  a tem- 
pestuous shower  attended  with  great  wind  and  very  severe  thunder 
and  lightning  and  rain,  together  with  hailstones  as  large  as  pul- 
lets’ eggs,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fields  were  in  a short  time 
overflowed  with  water,  and  grain,  apples,  and  young  fruit  trees  w ere 
destroyed.”  In  June,  1751,  there  was  a shower  of  a similar 
character. 

In  the  winter  of  1737  there  was  a great  fall  of  rain,  which  froze 
on  the  trees  as  it  fell,  and  so  loaded  them  with  ice  that  “ thousands 
of  them  broke  in  pieces  by  the  great  weight  of  the  ice.” 

On  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  May,  1758,  there  was  a very  great 
flood  of  water,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month  there  was  a 
storm  which  he  thus  describes  : “ Then  we  had  a tempestuous  and 
violent  shower  with  rain  wind  and  hailstones  very  large.  Wind 
N.H.E.  which  destroyed  all  the  rye  apples  and  gardens,  and  almost 
all  the  fruit  trees  are  damaged.  Almost  all  the  glass  lights  in  the 
houses  and  church  facing  to  the  H.jN.E.  are  beat  to  pieces  and 
broken.  The  very  apple  trees  which  are  but  young  the  bark  was 
beaten  loose  by  the  weight  and  violence  of  the  hailstones  that  fell. 
Some  fowls  of  the  air  were  struck  dead  by  the  hailstones  that  fell 
upon  them.1’ 

In  the  year  1770  there  were  vast  quantities  of  worms  during  the 
month  of  July,  and  in  1773  large  numbers  of  caterpillars  doing 
great  damage,  the  caterpillars  making  special  havoc  in  apple 
and  oak  trees. 

In  October,  1779,  there  was  an  unusually  great  flood,  and  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1781,  there  was  another,  which  he  thus  describes  : 
“ There  was  a very  high  or  great  flood  at  Esopus.  The  Rondout 
Creek  said  to  be  higher  than  it  had  been  in  88  years  past.  It  was 
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about  three  feet  higher  than  the  flood  of  1779  in  October:  It  washed 
away  a great  deal  of  land,  broke  the  banks  of  the  Creek,  carried 
away  the  Mill  of  Petrus  Mynderts  and  did  a great  deal  of  damage, 
in  many  places  horses  and  cows  were  lost,  fences  carried  away  etc. 
etc.” 

It  appears  also  from  other  sources  that  the  summer  of  1760  was 
a very  remarkable  one  on  account  of  the  great  rainfall  and  freshet. 
The  appearance  of  the  grain  before  harvest  gave  promise  of  very 
abundant  crops,  but  during  harvest  they  were  visited  with  so  much 
and  such  f requent  rains  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  was  grown, 
and  much  of  it  entirely  spoiled.  The  freshet  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  dated  August  11th,  1760,  written  by  Charles  De  Witt,  of 
Greenkill : “ But  of  all  the  showers  of  rain  that  ever  I saw,  I have 
seen  none  to  equal  that  on  Saturday  the  26th  ult,  when  here  fell 
so  much  that  the  water  came  streaming  down  the  street,  or  rather 
rolling  wave  after  wave  like  a small  river.  My  thoughts  were 
very  much  fixed  on  the  great  foundation  of  the  whole  globe,  when 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  opened,  pouring  the  water  down  in  such  quantities  as 
aged  people  have  not  before  known.  At  Twaalf  skill  it  has  made 
great  devastation.  Old  Mr  Delametters  mill  rendered  entirely 
useless,  ’till  broke  down  and  rebuilt,  his  son  Abram  cannot  be 
ready  in  a short-  time.  Mr  John  Du  Bois  fulling  mill  broke  all  to 
pieces.  Mr  Petrus  Smedes  mill,  in  Kingston,  the  dam  broke  and 
gutter  gone,  £100  will  not  make  that.  The  whole  loss  here  is  very 
considerable,  besides  a very  melancholy  sight  to  see  people’ s whole 
dependence  of  subsistence  thrown  to  pieces.  The  loss  in  Mr  Dela- 
metters mill  of  wheat,  brown  Hour  unpacked  etc.  I cannot  guess.” 

“ This  year  I think  is  a very  remarkable  year  worthy  of  notice, 
and  ought  to  cause  us  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  our  life.  It  is  a 
very  signal  visit  from  the  Almighty  Clod,  these  great  rains  which 
have  thrown  down  strong  buildings,  and  the  continuance  thereof 
day  after  day  might  cause  any  considerate  person  to  fear  that 
nothing  would  be  left  of  the  harvest  the  ensuing  year  ; but  blessed 
be  God  who  has  yet  in  mercy  left  us  plenty.  May  the  judgments 
and  mercies  of  God  excite  us  to  an  earnest  seeking,  and  deep  humil- 
iation, before  the  throne  of  grace,  imploring  that  God  may  be 
pleased  to  avert  heavier  strokes  to  fall  upon  our  guilty  heads 
which  we  justly  deserve.” 

At  elections  for  trustees,  originally,  the  votes  were  taken  viva 
voce . In  February,  1770,  under  a law  empowering  the  trustees  to 
regulate  annual  elections  for  constables  and  other  officers,  a ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  board  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  and  also  the  mode  of  voting.  The  trustees  determined  that 
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none  but  freeholders  could  vote  for  town  officers  who  have  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds.  As  to  manner  of  voting  it  was 
ordered  that  the  votes  should  be  given  in  on  paper.  One  trustee 
was  designated  to  receive  it,  another  to  indorse  it  with  voters 
name,  then  to  be  entered  by  the  clerk  and  deposited  in  a box, 
the  clerk’s  record  to  give  name  of  voter  and  persons  for  whom 
he  voted.  When  a voter  was  challenged,  a note  was  to  be  made  of 
it,  and  his  right  subsequently  examined.  The  next  year  (1771)  it 
was  ordered  that  for  trustees  and  officers  named  in  the  charter,  all 
freeholders,  freemen,  and  inhabitants,  who  have  resided  in  Kings- 
ton for  the  space  of  forty  days,  could  vote  and  give  in  their  votes 
by  ticket.  One  trustee  was  designated  to  read-  it  to  the  clerk 
for  entry,  and  another  to  put  it  on  a thread  and  deposit  it  in  a box. 

In  1772  the  rule  was  changed  so  that  any  one  challenged  was  to 
prove  his  right  by  oath  before  voting,  and  each  party  was  entitled 
to  appoint  two  persons  to  challenge  and  inspect  votes. 

On  the  28tli  of  October,  1776,  Kingston  village  was  visited  by  a 
very  destructive  tire,  "which  originated  in  the  roof  of  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Colonel  Abraham  Hasbro  uck,  w*hich  was  situated  in  the 
outside  western  street  of  the  village,  now  called  Green  Street,  just 
below’  its  junction  with  John  Street.  There  being  a very  heavy 
wind  the  tire  spread  rapidly,  and  w’as  soon  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  inhabitants.  It  consumed  everything  inflammable 
about  the  house  of  Colonel  Hasbrouck  ; it  crossed  Green  Street  and 
destroyed  the  Van  Keuren  house  and  blacksmith  shop  ; it  crossed 
John  Street  and  struck  the  house  of  Abraham  Low’ in  Crowrn  Street, 
then  in  that  street  destroyed  successively  in  its  progress,  as  stated 
by  Colonel  Hasbrouck  in  his  diary,  “ Abraham  Low’’s  house  barn 
and  barrack,  Johannis  Hasten’ s house,  Petrus  Eltinge’s  house  and 
barn,  w’here  David  Cox  then  lived  in  a small  house,  wJi ere  John 
Carman  had  his  Silver  Smith  shop,  Jacobus  S Bruyn’s  house  and 
barn,  all  took  tire  and  consumed,  and  several  other  houses  in  great 
danger.  The  loss  w’as  very  great  on  the  sufferers.  Thank  God  no 
lives  lost,  nor  any  body  hurt.” 

On  examining  one  of  the  maps  of  Kingston  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  book,  and  tracing  the  route  of  the  tire  from  Green  and 
John  to  North  Front  Street,  through  Crowrn  Street,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  ran  over  a large  territory. 

During  this  century  Dutch  manners  and  customs  w’ere  preva- 
lent. Although  in  all  official  transactions  and  records  the  English 
language  was  required  to  be  used,  still,  in  friendly  intercourse,  and 
in  the  family  circle,  Dutch  was  the  prevailing  language.  The 
Christian  messenger  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and  exhorted  men 
to  repentance,  from  the  pulpit,  in  that  language.  Social  intercourse 
was  free  and  familiar,  unrestrained  by  the  formalities  of  the  pres- 
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ent  day.  The  social  gatherings  were  usually  confined  to  neigh- 
borly afternoon  visits,  in  which  the  whole  afternoon,  until  an  early 
tea,  was  passed  in  social  chat,  while  the  knitting-needle  was  in- 
dustriously plied  in  preparing  comfortable  coverings  for  the  feet. 
Large  evening  parties  were  not  common,  and  when  they  were  held, 
the  time  was  not  spent  in  dancing  by  the  young,  but  in  plays  of 
different  kinds.  Dancing  was  reserved  for  the  ball-room,  with 
music  discoursed  on  the  violin.  Occasionally,  however,  a dance 
was  indulged  in  at  private  houses  to  the  music  of  the  “ jeics- 
harp V played  by  one  of  the  colored  gentry  of  the  kitchen.  Quilt- 
ing bees  were  frequent,  when,  after  spending  the  afternoon  at  that 
work,  the  quilt  and  frame  would  be  removed,  tea  discussed,  and 
after  tea  the  young  men  would  come  in  to  have  a jolly  time  with 
the  girls.  Apple  cuts  were  also  common  in  the  fall  to  supply 
material  for  apple- sauce  and  pies  for  the  winter  ; then  the  young 
people  also  had  a gathering  for  a good  time  when  the  work  was 
done. 

Although  the  social  manners  and  customs  of  those  days  were 
simple,  and  not  burdened  with  the  formalities  of  the  present  fash- 
ionable life,  still  there  were  castes  and  grades  in  society  as  strongly 
marked  and  as  rigidly  observed  in  social  intercourse,  if  not  more 
so,  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  holidays — Christmas,  Yew  Year,  Paas,  and  Pinxster — were 
never  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  and  the  usual  observance. 

On  St.  Nicholas  or  Christkinkle  day,  which  occurred  twelve 
days  before  Christmas,  being  December  25th,  old  style,  the  fire- 
place jambs  at  night  were  decorated  with  rows  of  the  children’s 
and  slaves’  stockings,  in  expectation  of  a visit  from  that  liberal  old 
saint. 

At  funerals,  although  simple  and  inexpensive  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  pipes  and  tobacco,  with  some  liquor, 
usually  gin,  were  furnished  to  the  friends  in  attendance. 

Quiet  and  decorum  on  the  streets  were  enforced  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ; the  penalty  incurred  by  its  violator  was  a season  for  reflec- 
tion and  repentance  furnished  him  in  the  court-house  yard  while 
enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  stocks. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  KINGSTON  CHURCH. 

IT  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time  now  to  revert  again  to  early 
times,  and  take  a brief  review  of  the  progress  and  transactions 
of  the  early  settlers  and  of  their  descendants,  during  the  colonial 
period,  in  the  religious  held.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  a full  his- 
tory of  the  church,  that  of  itself  would  furnish  material  for  a vol- 
ume. But,  considering  the  character  of  the  first  settlers,  the  causes 
for  which  they  left  the  luxuries  of  the  Old  World  for  the  trials, 
hardships,  and  privations  of  the  ISTew,.  and  their  object  being  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  worship 
denied  them  by  governments  and  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  churches  organized  under  such 
circumstances  should  have  had  a great,  not  to  say  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  the  politics  and  policy  of  the  government  and  munic- 
ipalities of  the  country.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  a complete 
history  that  its  rise  and  progress  should  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  early  settlers  having  thus  come  to  this  country  for  con- 
science’ sake  and  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  would  be  solicitous  to  procure  an  early 
enjoyment  of  a complete  religious  organization,  with  its  accom- 
panying services.  They  brought  with  them  a precentor  to  officiate 
on  the  Sabbath,  with  prayer  and  reading  selections  from  the  Bible, 
with  commentaries,  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  catechism  ; but 
that  only  partially  supplied  the  need,  the  power  of  administering 
the  ordinances  was  wanting.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  addressed 
repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  to  the  mother  church  in  Holland 
for  the  establishment  of  a church.  After  a time  the  Chassis  of 
Amsterdam  listened  to  their  persistent  entreaties,  and  sent  Domi- 
nie Hermanns  Blom  to  them  in  the  year  1659.  On  the  Sabbath 
following  his  arrival  he  conducted  the  services  and  preached  for 
them  twice.  The  settlers  immediately  thereafter  organized  a 
church,  and  tendered  him  a call  to  become  their  pastor.  The  call 
or  invitation  was  signed  by  Willem  Jansen,  Jan  Broersen,  I)irck 
Hendrixsen,  Mattys  Roelofsen,  Albert  Goverts,  Hendrick  Cor- 
nelissen,  Jacob  Jansen  Stol,  Thomas  Chambers,  Juriaen  Westphael, 
Jacob  Jansen  Stoutenbergh,  Jan  Jansen,  and  Cornells  Barent  Slecht. 
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Dominie  Bloin  at  once  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and 
returned  to  Holland  in  September,  1059,  to  submit  to  final  exam- 
ination, receive  ordination,  and  have  his  call  formally  approved  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 

He  returned  from  Holland  on  the  16th  of  February,  1060,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  license,  of  which  the  following  is  a translated 
copy  : 

“ Whereas  it  is  indispensably  required,  that  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  Salvation  of  men  be  promoted  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ities, and  for  this  end  religious  meetings  ought  to  be  instituted 
and  encouraged  by  the  pure  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  the 
lawful  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  publick  invocation  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  what  further  is  belonging  to  the  duti- 
ful worship  ; and  whereas  the  Situation  of  Esopus  in  New-Nether- 
land  requires,  that  a duly  qualified  person,  be  sent  thither  as  a 
lawfully  ordained  Minister,  who  can  execute  there  the  ministerial 
functions  in  every  particular  part  in  conformity  to  the  church 
Government  and  the  word  of  God,  and  in  unison  with  the  laudable 
usages  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  this  country  and  who  is  able 
to  maintain  and  defend  these,  Therefore,  We,  the  Ministers  of 
. the  word  of  God  and  Elders  of  the  congregations  of  Christ,  belong- 
ing to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  after  the  invocation  of  the  name 
of  God,  and  in  his  fear,  with  the  approbation  of  the  noble  Direc- 
tors of  the  West  India  Company,  after  a faithful  examination  in 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church— and 
after  having  received  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pious  life  and 
requisite  talents  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  after  he  signed 
the  Netherlands  Confession,  the  Christian  Catechism  and  canons 
of  the  National  Synod,  have  ordained  the  Reverend  pious  prudent 
and  learned  Minister  Hermanns  Blom  with  the  Solemn  imposition 
of  hands,  to  preach  there,  both  on  Water  and  on  the  Land  and  in 
all  the  neighbourhood,  but  principally  in  Hsopus , the  Holy  and  only 
Saving  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God,  in  its  purity,  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  agreeably  to  Christ’s  institution,  with  propriety  to 
give  an  example  to  his  congregation  of  publick  prayers,  to  keep 
them  with  the  aid  of  his  consistory  in  a good  discipline  and  order, 
all  in  conformity  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  formularies  of  the 
Netherland  Churches  and  the  Christian  Catechism,  Soliciting  all 
our  Brethren  to  accept  him  as  a Lawful  Brother,  and  lawfully 
called  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  honour  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  Ministry,  and  to  assist  him  whenever  it  is  in  their  power. 
So  that  he  may  officiate  unmolested  and  cheerfully,  to  glorify 
God’s  name  and  the  conversion  and  Salvation  of  Souls. 

“ The  Almighty  God,  who  has  called  this  Minister  to  the  Ser- 
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vice  of  liis  church,  enrich  him  more  and  more  with  all  talents  and 
the  blessings  of  his  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  his  labours  may  be  crowned 
with  abundant  success,  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  salvation  of 
men,  and  reward  and  adorn  him,  at  the  appearance  of  the  great 
Shepherd  of  Sheep  with  the  never  fading  crown  of  eternal  glory — 

“ Done  in  a Classical  meeting  in  Amsterdam  16  Febr.  1660 
“ In  the  name  and  by  order  of  all 
(was  signed)  Petrus  Proeleus,  Eccles. 

Amstelodamensis,  et  De- 
putatorum  ad  causas  In- 
dicas  P*  scriba’  ’ 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Wiltwyck,  Dominie  Blom 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pastorate.  On  Christmas  Day,  the 
25th  of  December,  1660,  occurred  the  first  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  Esopus,  and  that  was  when,  on  that  day,  he, 
Dominie  Blom,  distributed  the  sacred  elements  to  his  little  flock, 
consisting  of  Anna  Blom  his  wife,  Jacob  Joosten,  Jacob  Burhans, 
Mattice  Blanshan  and  Maddelyn  his  wife,  Antone  Crispel  and 
Maria  his  wife,  Andries  Barents  and  Hillit jen  his  wife,  Margaret 
Chambers,  Geertiay  Andrise,  Roeliff  Swart  wont  and  Eva  his  wife, 
Cornells  Barent  Slecht  and  Tryntje  his  wife,  Albert  Roosa  and 
Weylke  his  wife. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  sincere  piety,  and  especially 
wrell  qualified  for  the  position  he  occupied.  He  soon  became  very 
popular,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  with 
very  great  satisfaction  to  his  congregation. 

In  1661  a building  vras  erected  for  the  church  inside  of  the 
stockade,  at  the  comer  of  what  is  now  Main  and  Wall  streets,  where 
the  old  stone  church  subsequently  stood.  It  was  built  of  logs,  and 
said  to  be  “ substantial  and  convenient.”  It  was  regularly  dedi- 
cated for  public  worship,  and  there  the  ordinances  of  religion  were 
statedly  administered. 

The  following  year  the  parsonage  was  built  for  the  Dominie. 
It  must  have  been  a very  comfortable  and  complete  building  for 
the  times,  costing  about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly built  of  stone,  and  the  roof  covered  with  Holland  tiles,  wdiich 
were  in  common  use  at  that  day  for  roofs  in  the  mother  country, 
as  they  appear  charged  in  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. The  location  of  the  building  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the 
writer  of  the  historical  sketch  in  the  History  of  Ulster  County  must 
be  mistaken  in  locating  it  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  and 
Pearl  Street.  That  would  place  it  outside  of  the  stockade.  But 
the  list  of  old  and  new~  surveyed  lots  (see  Chapter  II.)  in  Wiltwyck, 
made  out  in  1662,  locates  the  minister’s  house  and  lot  as  No.  4 in 
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the  list  of  old  surveyed  lots  ; consequently,  it  must  have  been  within 
the  old  village  and  within  the  stockade.  Again,  Governor  Stny- 
vesant  had  just  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  to  build  and  locate 
themselves  within  the  stockade  as  a protection  against  the  Ind- 
ians ; he  certainly  would  not  allow  them  to  locate  the  dwelling  of 
tlieir  clergyman  outside  of  the  line  of  safety.  It  is  true  that  the 
Miller  map  of  the  stockade,  made  in  1695,  over  thirty  years  subse- 
quent, locates  a building  outside  of  the  stockade  at  about  the  junc- 
tion of  Pearl  Street  and  Clinton  Avenue,  which  he  designates  as 
4 4 the  minister’s  house.”  That  forms  no  evidence  that  it  was  built  in 
1661.  Why  it  was  designated  as  the  minister’s  house  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  also  thus  designated  in  an  official  order  for  its  repair  at 
the  public  expense  on  account  of  its  being  used  as  a court-room. 

Although  it  is  thus  improbable  that  the  house  outside  of  the 
stockade,  as  shown  by  Miller  on  his  map,  was  the  minister’s  resi- 
dence, the  question  still  remains,  if  not,  What  was  it  ? The  only 
plausible  answer  the  writer  can  give  to  the  question  is  necessarily 
mere  conjecture. 

The  treaty  of  Governor  Ni  colls  with  the  Indians  in  1665,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  in  the  third  clause  required  44  that  a convenient 
house  shall  be  bu  ilt  where  said  Indians  may  at  any  time  lodge 
without  the  ports  of  the  said  town,  in  which  house  the  Indians  are 
to  leave  their  arms,  and  may  come  without  molestation,  to  sell  or 
buy  what  they  please  from  the  Christians.”  Thus  is  a house  out- 
side of  the  stockade  accounted  for  (Chapter  IV.,  ante). 

Then  in  September,  1669,  as  appears  in  the  preceding  pages 
(Chapter  IV.,  ante\  Governor  Lovelace  appointed  a commission 
44  to  go  to  Esopus  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  place.”  That 
commission,  on  the  23d  of  September,  made  an  ordinance  whereby 
the  scout  and  commissaries  were  strictly  enjoined  4 4 to  repair  the 
Dominies  house  or  town  house  in  Kingston,  which  now  grows 
ruinous,  to  prevent  further  damage,  it  being  of  absolute  necessity 
to  keep  that  house  in  good  repair,  in  regard  to  the  frequent  use  of 
it  both  for  religious  duties  and  civil  affairs And  the  repairs 
w^ere  then  further  directed  to  be  made  at  the  public  expense.  This 
explains  the  use  to  wffiich  the  44  Dominie’s”  (or,  in  the  English 
clergyman’s  language,  44  Minister’s”)  house  was  put,  which,  by  his 
map,  is  located  44  without  the  ports  of  the  said  town.”  It  requires 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  when  the  great  Indian  scare 
was  over,  that  the  house  designed  for  their  use  should  also  be  ap- 
propriated for  some  other  public  purpose  ; and  may  it  not  have 
also  acquired  the  synonym  of  44  the  Dominie’s  house”  from  the  ex- 
hortations made  therein  by  the  faithful  clergyman  from  time  to 
time  to  the  assembled  natives  \ 

Dominie  Blom  was  at  Wiltwyck  when  the  murderous  attack 
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was  made  by  the  Indians  in  1003,  and,  regardless  of  all  danger,  was 
particularly  active  in  driving  off  the  savages,  and  in  administering 
to  the  wants  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

In  1000  he  met  with  a very  severe  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  When  visiting  New  Amsterdam,  in  September  of  that 
year,  she  was  taken  sick  and  died  there.  After  that,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  and  return  to  liis  friends  in  Holland,  and  on  the 
26th  of  January,  *1067,  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  giving  the  loss  of 
his  partner  as  one  of  the  reasons,  naming  also  some  irregularities 
in  the  payment  of  his  salary.  The  Consistory  accepted  his  resig- 
nation with  very  great  reluctance,  and  he  left  at  once  and  returned 
to  Holland.  When  he  resigned  the  number  of  members  in  his 
church  had  largely  increased. 

The  church  now  continued  for  upward  of  eleven  years  without 
a pastor.  The  regular  Sabbath  services  were  conducted  by  their 
precentor.  The  pulpit  was  occasionally  supplied,  and  ordinances 
administered,  by  a clergyman  from  Fort  Orange  or  New  Amster- 
dam. The  Eev.  Petrus  Tesschenmaeker  occupied  the  pulpit  as  a 
supply  for  a time  in  the  summer  of  1678,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
Dominie  Laurentius  Yan  Gaasbeek  in  the  month  of  September  in 
that  year.  Mr.  Yan  Gaasbeek  had  been  sent  out  from  Holland 
by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  pastor  to  Esopus.  He  commenced 
his  pastorate  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation  immediately 
upon  his  arrival.  He  was  a man  of  talent  and  education,  and 
very  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  had 
charge  of  the  churches  of  Hurley  and  Marbletown,  as  -well  as 
Kingston. 

The  next  year  the  congregation  built  a new  and  substantial 
stone  church,  45  X 60  feet,  upon  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  Main  and  Wall  streets  ; it  is  said  to  have  been  highly  finished, 

' and  decorated  with  stained  glass,  coats-of-arms,  etc.  It  was  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  dedicated  about  the  1st  of  January,  1680.  Mr. 
Yan  Gaasbeek  was  taken  sick,  and  died  the  following  month, 
February. 

Dominie  Johannis  Weekstein  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in 
1681  ; he  died  in  March,  1687.  He  was  succeeded  in  June  of  that 
year  by  Dominie  Laurentius  Yanden  Bosch.  He  was  guilty  of  such 
immoralities  that  a dissolution  of  his  connection  was  procured  in 
October,  1689. 

The  church  was  then  without  a pastor  for  about  six  years,  until 
the  arrival  of  Johannis  Petrus  Nucella,  in  1695.  He  continued  nine 
years  in  charge  of  the  churches  of  Kingston,  Hurley,  Marbletown, 
and  Mum  bacons,  giving  a year  alternately  to  each.  In  March,  1704, 
lie  resigned  his  pastorate  and  returned  to  Europe. 

This  vacancy  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Corn- 
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bury,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  as  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  work, 
that  an  effort  was  made  to  force  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Bev.  Mr.  Hepburn,  upon  the  congregation,  which  signally 
failed. 

In  March,  1700,  Bev.  Henricus  Beys  arrived,  having  been  sent 
by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation. 
He  was  neglectful  of  his  duties  and  remained  only  a very  short 
time. 

In  December,  1710,  Dominie  Petrus  Yas  arrived  from  Amster- 
dam to  assume  the  pastorate.  He  was  a man  of  learning  and 
ability  and  well  fitted  for  his  work,  and  under  his  ministration 
the  church  flourished. 

The  Consistory,  with  Dominie  Yas,  in  1712,  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  have  the  church  incorporated.  They  accordingly  pre- 
sented to  the  governor  a petition,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy, 
and  which  is  here  accompanied,  by  a copy  of  the  report  made 
by  the  Council  thereon  : 

Petition  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston; 

“ To  his  Excellency  Robert  Hunter  Esqr  Cap1  Gen11  Govr  in 
Chief  of  her  Alaties  Provinces  of  Yew  York  & Yew  Jersey 
and  the  Territories  depending  thereon  in  America  & Vice 
Admiral!  of  the  same  &c  and  the  IIonoble  Coimcill  of  the 
Province  of  Yew  York. 

“ The  Petition  of  Petrus  Yos  Minister  of  the  Protestant  De- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  the  Town  of  Kingston  in  the 
County  of  Ylster  Jacob  Ausen,  Wessell  ten  Broek  Jacob 
Du  Bois  Elders  Jacobus  Elmendorp,  Gerret  Wyncoop,  Hen- 
dick  Pruym  and  William  Elten  Deacons  of  the  same — 

“ Humbl  y Siieweth, 

u That  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Deformed  Dutch  Church 
in  the  said  Town  and  their  predecessors  having  for  many  years 
since  erected  a Church  in  the  said  Town  and  dedicated  the  same 
to  the  Worship  of  God  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  De- 
formed Churches  of  the  United  Yetherlands  Established  by  the 
Yationall  Synod  of  Dort  held  in  the  years  1618  & 1619,  and  have 
all  so  purchased  about  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  a Cemetry  or 
Church  yard  all  at  their  own  Charges  & Expenses. 

“ They  therefore  humbly  Pray  for  her  Maties  grant  under  the 
great  seal  of  this  Province  to  incorporate  them  and  their  successors 
into  a body  Corporate  and  Politick  by  the  name  and  stile  of  the 
Minister  Elders  & Deacons  of  the  Protestant  Deformed  Dutch 
Church,  of  the  Town  of  Kingston  in  the  County  of  Ylster  as  near 
14 
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as  may  be  to  the  Charter  granted  to  tlie  Dutch  Church  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

“ And  yor  Petrs  as  in  Duty  bound  shall  ever  Pray  &c 

“ By  their  order 

New  York  1st  of  May  * “ Henr  Beekman 

1712.  Jacob  Ausen.” 

Deport  of  the  Committee 

Of  the  Councill  on  the  Foregoing  Petition. 

“ May  it  please  yor.  Excellency 

“ In  Obedience  to  yor  Excellencies  Order  in  Councill  of  ve 
ffirst  of  May  Instant  We  have  Examined  into  ye  matter  Deferred 
to  us  on  ye  Petition  of  Petrus  Yas  Minister  of  ye  Protestant  De- 
formed Church  of  y°  Town  of  Kingstown  in  ye  County  of  Ulster, 
Jacob  Aerson  Wessell  ten  Brook  Jacob  Du  Bois  Elders  Jacobus 
Elmendorp,  Gerrett  Wyncoop  Hendrick  Pmym  and  William  Elton 
Deacons  of  ye  same  praying  for  her  Majties  Grant  under  ve  Great 
Seale  of  this  Province  to  Incorporate  them  and  their  Successors 
into  a body  Corporate  and  pollitick  by  yfJ  name  and  stile  of  the 
Minister  Elders  and  Deacons  of  ye  Protestant  Deformed  Dutch 
Church  of  ye  Townie  of  Kingstown  in  ye  County  of  Ulster  as  near  as 
may  be  to  ye  Charter  Granted  to  ye  Dutch  Church  in  ye  City  of 
New  York,  And  Wee  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  yor  Excellence 
may  Grant  the  said  petitioners  the  Charter  prayed  by  their  said 
petition  Which  is  nevertheless  submitted  by 

“ Yor  Excellencies  most  Obed1  humble  Servts 

“ A D.  Peyster 

New  York  S.  Staats 

2d  May  1712.  D Walter 

Dip  Van  Dam 
John  Barba rie 
A.  D.  Philipse” 

This  report  was.-  not  acted  on,  and,  subsequently,  another  peti- 
tion of  the  same  character  received  favorable  action,  as  follows  : 

“ May  it  please  yor  Honour 

“ In  Obedience  to  your  Honours  order  in  Council  of  this  day 
Deferring  to  us  the  Petition  of  Petrus  Yas  Minister  of^  the  De- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  Kingston  in  Ulster  County,  and  of  Abra- 
ham Delameter  Captain  Wessell  Ten  Brook,  Guysbert  Vander- 
burgh and  Thomas  Jansen  Elders  and  of  Captain  Nicholas  Hof- 
man,  Lambert  Cool,  Captain  John  Dutsen  and  Tirck  Yan  Keuren 
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deacons  of  the  same  Church.  "Wee  have  Considered  of  the  same, 
and  are  of  Opinion  your  Honour  may  grant  a Patent  of  Incorpo- 
ration to  the  said  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons  and  their  Successors 
forever,  for  the  free  use  and  exercise  of  their  religion  and  worship, 
with  the  like  liberty  and  privileges,  as  are  granted  to  the  Minister 
Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  rents  of  the  lands 
and  tenements,  to  be  held  by  them,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  And  that  you  may  likewise 
grant  a patent  of  Confirmation,  of  the  ground  and  Cemetery  or 
burying  place,  mentioned  in  the  said  petition,  under  the  yearly 
quit  rent  of  one  pepper  corn  if  demanded  ; all  which  is  neverthe- 
less humbly  submitted  by  Your  Honours  most  humble  and  most 
obed’t  Servt’s 


Favorable  action  came  at  last,  and  the  second  favorable  report 
of  the  Council  was  supplemented  on  the  next  day,  the  17th  of 
November,  1719,  by  a charter  of  incorporation  duly  granted  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  and  signed  by  Peter  Schuyler  as  President  of 
the  Council,  etc.,  incorporating  Petrus  Vas,  Minister;  Abraham 
Delamater,  Captain  Wessels  Ten  Broeck,  Guisbert  Van  der  Bergh, 
and  Thomas  Jansen,  Elders  ; Captain  Nicholas  Hoffman,  Lambert 
Cool,  Captain  John  Eutsen,  and  Tjerck  Van  Keuren,  Deacons  ; and 
their  successors  by  the  corporate  name  and  style  of  the  “ Minister 
Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of 
Kingston.”  It  conferred  upon  them  the  usual  powers  of  religious 
corporations  in  such  cases,  and  confirmed  the  title  to  their  lands. 

Dominie  Vas  continued  with  and  ministered  to  his  people  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1752,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  assisted  by  Dominie 
Mancius  as  his  colleague.  Dominie  Vas  was  very  successful  in 
his  ministry,  and  the  church  was  largely  increased  and  strength- 
ened. During  the  early  part  of  his  pastorate,  the  house  of  wor- 
ship was  very  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a , small  building 
added  to  the  front  called  a “ doop  huys,”  an  appendage  which 
was  frequent  in  those  days.  It  was  used,  or,  at  least,  designed 
for  catechetical  and  consistorial  purposes,  and  formed  also  a con- 
venient lobby  or  anteroom  for  the  church  entrance.  The  front 


(Signed  by) 


“AD  Peyster 
R Walter 
Gerard  Beekman 
Rip  Van  Dam 
Caleb  Heath  Cote 
John  Barbarie 
A D Philipse — ” 


New  York 
Nov  16.  1719 
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door  of  that  addition  had  for  its  cap  a stone  in  which  were  cut  the 
letters 

P.  YAS.  MDCCXXI., 

thus  indicating  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  stone  continued  to 
occupy  the  position  of  capstone  for  the  front  door  of  the  “ doop 
huys”  of  the  church  until  some  time  in  the  third  decade  of  this 
century,  and  was  often  noticed  in  its  place  by  the  writer,  when  as 
a lad  lie  frequently  passed  under  it  on  his  way  to  church  service 
and  catechetical  instruction. 

The  congregation  having  thus  repaired  the  building,  for  some 
reason  concluded  that  they  should  have  a new  bell.  Whether  the 
old  one  had  been  worn  out  in  notifying  the  inhabitants  when  it 
was  noon,  and  in  the  evening  when  it  was  time  to  retire,  besides 
calling  them  to  the  regular  religious  services,  or  whether  it  proved 
too  small  for  their  improved  house,  of  course  is  now  not  known, 
but  certain  it  is  that,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1724,  a delegation 
from  the  Consistory  appeared  before  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Kingston,  at  their  meeting  held  at  that  time,  and  applied 
to  them  for  assistance  in  procuring  a new  bell.  That  application 
resulted  in  ihe  adoption  by  the  trustees  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

“ Unsolved,  That  the  Corporation  should  pay  one  half  of  what 
money  shall  be  wanting  with  this  old  bell  to  purchase  a new  one  ; 
the  Consistory  paying  the  other  half,  and  the  said  new  bell  to  go 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  and  the  Corporation.” 

The  last  clause  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  church  bell, 
besides  being  used  for  church  meetings  and  funerals,  was  tolled 
when  a citizen  was  dying,  and  indicated  his  age  by  the  number  of 
strokes,  and  was  rung  every  day  at  noon,  and  also  at  eight  o’  clock 
in  the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  presumed, 
therefore,  that  the  congregation  were  soon  gladdened  with  the 
music  of  a new  bell. 

The  trustees,  consisting,  as  they  generally  did,  of  the  most 
prominent  inhabitants,  always  exhibited  great  liberality  to  the 
church.  At  an  early  day  after  their  incorporation,  they  conveyed 
to  the  church  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  patent.  The  precise  number  of  acres  cannot  be  stated  ; it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  more  than  one  thousand. 
It  was  disposed  of,  from  time  to  time,  in  parcels  by  the  Consistory, 
as  opportunity  offered,  they,  at  times,  reserving  in  their  convey- 
ances an  annual  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  The  trustees 
also  afterward  frequently  aided  the  church  with  liberal  contribu- 
tions, some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

It  appears  that  under  the  ministrations  of  Dominies  Vas  and 
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Mancius  the  church  jnospered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  out- 
grew its  conveniences.  The  Consistory,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  congregation,  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  church  and 


OLD  CHURCH  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION,  N.  W.  VIEW  OF  TOWER  END.  ' 

increase  its  accommodations.  That  building  was  the  one  whose 
interior  was  consumed  by  the  fire  when  Kingston  was  burned 
during  the  Revolution,  and  the  old  walls  were  used  in  the  repair 
or  rebuilding.  The  main  building  remained  standing  until  1832, 
although  the  “ doop  huys,”  projecting  from  the  front  far  toward 
the  middle  of  the  street,  with  the  marked  capstone  over  the  front 
door,  had  been  torn  down  a few  years  previous.  The  old  resi- 
dents of  this  place,  now  living,  are  therefore  familiar  with  the 
location  of  the  old  church  and  the  character  of  its  walls.  It 
was  a very  massive  structure,  with  the  “ doop  huys”  in  front 
at  the  south  end  projecting*  far  into  the  street,  and  the  bell 
tower  at  the  north  end  projecting  toward  the  burying-ground.  The 
walls  were  all  built  of  the  rough  limestone  so  abundant  in  this 
vicinity.  The  main  building  was  not  far  from  sixty  feet  square. 
Its  walls  were  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  church 
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was  a beautiful  model  of  masonry  of  its  kind.  The  walls  when  torn 
down,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  conflagration  in  1777,  were 
as  firm  and  solid  as  when  first  erected,  and  the  workmen  found  no 
easy  task  in  effecting  its  demolition. 

After  the  death  of  Dominie  Yas,  his  colleague,  Dominie  Man- 
cius,  continued  his  ministrations  in  the  church,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastorate  in  a very  acceptable  manner  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  September,  1762. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
short  digression  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  comprehend 
the  troubles  which,  during  the  next  pastorate,  arose  in  the  Kingston 
church,  shook  it  to  its  very  foundation,  and  threatened  its  con- 
tinued existence. 

The  churches  organized  in  New  Netherlands,  when  under  the 
Dutch  Government,  worshipped  in  the  manner  of  the  Protes- 
tant Belgian  established  churches,  having  ministers  sent  to  them 
from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  That,  of  course,  was  the  case  with 
the  Kingston  church.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  naturally  gave  directions,  and  exercised  a certain  con- 
trol over  the  Dutch  Church  organizations  in  this  country. 

When  New  Netherlands  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  the 
eighth  article  of  the  capitulation  provided  that 

“The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  in  Divine 
worship  and  church  discipline.”  The  Dutch  settlers  remaining  in 
the  country,  their  churches  increased  in  numbers  and  in  strength, 
and  continued  their  former  mode  of  worship  and  discipline,  ac- 
knowledging their  dependence  upon  the  Chassis  of  Amsterdam  for 
the  examination  and  ordination  of  their  ministers,  and  considered 
themselves  in  subordination  to  their  ecclesiastical  control. 

The  ccetus  .was  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  the  Dutch  churches 
in  this  country,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  one  elder  from  every 
congregation.  The  fourth  clause  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
ccetus,  as  approved  by  the  reverend  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in  1768, 
was  as  follows  : 

“ 4.  None  but  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  those  in  an  ecclesias- 
ticalway, shall  betaken  up  and  decided  in  the  Ccetus  ; and  always 
in  subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.” 

The  first  ccetus  met  and  was  organized  in  1747,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  ccetus  soon  assumed  the  regular  jurisdiction  of  a 
classis  in  the  examination  of  candidates  and  ordination  of  ministers. 

The  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  denying,  the  assumed  power,  wrote  to 
the  ccetus  a lengthy  communication,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

“ The  Classis  then,  for  mighty  reasons  which  are  also  approved 
of  by  the  Synod  of  North  Holland,  always  have  been  of  opinion, 
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that  the  power  and  right  to  become  candidates,  and  ordain*  minis- 
ters do,  with  respect  to  the  churches  of  New  Netherland,  belong 
only  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  not  to  the  Coetus  ; also  that 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  are,  and  ought  to  be,  subordinate  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  Coetus.  That  the  Coetus  is  an  ecclesiastical 
•body  subordinate  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.” 

The  ministry  of  a portion  of  the  churches— those  who  disap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  coetus,  and  acknowledged  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam — met  for  consultation  and 
designated  themselves  as  the  “ conferentke.”  They  held  regular 
sessions  and  correspondence  with  the  Classis  of  xVmsterdam.  Thus 
was  a division  created  in  the  Dutch  churches.  It  was  not  confined 
to  the  churches  as  such,  but  extended  to  the  membership.  Dom- 
inie Manci  us  v as  a warm  supporter  of  the  conferentise,  and  al- 
though the  congregation  of  Kingston  was  divided,  a large  majority 
of  its  members  sympathized  with  the  conferentim. 

The  pulpit  at  Kingston  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dominie  Manci  us,  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  upon  the  application 
of  the  Consistory  of  the  church,  sent  Hermanns  Meyer  to  them  as 
their  pastor.  He  arrived  in  Kingston  in  November,  1763,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a man  of  “ ardent  piety,  profound  learning,  and  varied  scholar- 
ship. ’ ’ 

Unfortunately  for  both  pastor  and  people,  he  reached  his  charge 
at  a time  when  contention  and  party  spirit  upon  the  questions 
above  mentioned  were  disrupting  the  entire  Dutch  Church,  and 
were  particularly  violent  at  Kingston. 

A majority  of  the  settlers  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  many  of 
the  others  were  descendants  of  those  who  had  tied  to  Holland  for  an 
asylum  and  been  harbored  there,  and  as  was  natural,  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  “ fatherland  ” and  prejudiced  in  favor  of  every- 
thing belonging  thereto,  and  opposed  to  sundering  any  of  the  re- 
maining links,  however  light,  by  which  they  might  be  connected 
therewith.  A majority  in  the  Kingston  church,  and  the  entire 
Consistory,  opposed  the  change,  and  stood  by  the  “ conf erentne, ” 
the  organization  under  the  old  order,  and  opposed  to  the*“  coetus.” 

Dominie  Meyer  at  first  attempted  to  steer  clear  of  actual  identi- 
fication with  or  manifestation  of  preference  for  either  party.  It  is 
seldom  that  revolutions  of  a radical  character  are  ever  accom- 
plished wit  hout  arousing  and  exciting  feeling  to  the  lowest  depth, 
and  often  unseating  reason  from  its  throne.  When  party  spirit  in 
such  contests  reaches  a certain  pitch,  involving  an  important  fun- 
damental question  in  the  church,  or  its  organization,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  mortal  man  holding  the  position  of  pastor  long  to  re- 
main neutral.  Something  will  turn  up,  or  some  question  or  action 
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will  be  accidentally  or  designedly  forced  upon  him,  by  which  he 
will  be  placed  in  antagonism  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  was 
the  experience  of  Dominie  Meyer. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

“I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I will  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  third.  .... 
And  I do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince  person,  prelate,  State  or 
potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superi- 
ority, dominion  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  this 
realm.” 

It  was  held  and  insisted  by  the  coetus  party,  that  subordination 
to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was  inconsistent  with  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  in  taking  that  oath  all  subordination  to  the  Chassis  of 
Amsterdam  was  abjured,  “and  that  all  those  who  held  them- 
selves subordinate  after  taking  such  oath  are  perjured.” 

Colonel  Abraham  Hasbro uck  and  Abraham  .Van  Keuren,  resi- 
dents of  Kingston,  and  two  advocates  of  the  ccetus,  but  holding 
no  office  in  the  church,  made  complaint  under  an  English  statute, 
against  Dominie  Meyer,  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Dom- 
inie Meyer  and  four  of  his  Consistory  were  accordingly  summoned, 
and  appeared  before  the  j ustices.  They  demurred  against  taking 
the  oath,  and  demanded  an  adjournment  for  three  weeks  to  take 
advice  of  counsel,  which  was  granted  by  Major  Pawling,  one  of 
the  justices  in  attendance.  They  advised  with  Mr.  Crannell,  a 
counsellor  residing  at  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  but  he  desired  to  consult  later 
statutes,  and  would  then  advise  further.  The  further  advice  did 
not  come  within  the  three  weeks,  and  the  oaths  were  administered 
and  taken.  After  the  deed  was  done,  the  further  advice  from  Mr. 
Crannell  was  received,  that  the  justices  in  Ulster  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  take  the  oaths  without  a particular  authorization.  But  it 
came  too  late.  This  administration  of  the  oath  was  followed  in  a 
very  short  time  by  the  marriage  of  Dominie  Meyer  to  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Hasbrouck. 

These  occurrences  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1764,  and  put 
an  end  to  neutrality  and  all  pretence  of  it.  1ST ow  the  feeling  in- 
creased in  bitterness  and  intensity  daily.  To  have  their  pastor 
the  sonrin-law  of  one  of  their  leading  opponents,  and,  as  they  in- 
ferred, under  his  control,  was  more  than  they  could  stand.  The 
following  extract  from  a letter  written  by  a prominent  member  of 
the  church,  under  date  of  September  3d,  1764,  just  after  the  mar- 
riage, is  some  evidence  of  the  feeling  engendered  : 

“ The  Col.,  it  seems,  will  now  endeavor  to  gain  the  Honorable 
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seat  of  a Pope,  but  I hope  his  mercenaries  are  too  weak  to  raise 
him  to  that  exalted  station.  They  have  however,  though  few  in 
number,  opened  their  last  and  most  formidable  battery  against 
this  peaceable  congregation,  and  have  thrown  as  yet  but  one  bomb 
into  it.  I hope  it  hath  done  no  more  damage  than  throwing  the 
congregation  into  confusion.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
such  a quarrel  is  commenced,  which  I fear  never  will  have  an  end. 
You  cannot  possibly  have  a proper  idea  of  the  dismal  situation  we 
are  in,  unless  you  were  an  ear  and  eye  witness.  And  this  is 
caused  by  a very  few  persons,  in  particular  Col  Abraham  Has- 
brouck  and  Abraham  Yan  Keuren,  who,  when  a call  was  made  on 
the  present  minister,  refused  to  contribute  a single  copper.  This 
we  take  very  hard  of  the  minister,  that  he  should  honour  such 
people  before  his  KerTcenraad  (Consistory),  and  I may  say  the 
whole  congregation. ’ ’ 

The  conferentise  portion  of  the  congregation  were  determined 
in  some  way  to  rid  themselves  of  Dominie  Meyer,  but  on  consulta- 
tion with  counsel,  they  found  that  nothing  had  been  done  which 
would  legally  justify  his  removal  or  forfeiture  of  his  salary.  But 
the  ill-feeling  and  bitterness  increased  and  intensified  daily,  and 
it  became  evident  that  force  would  be  used  if  necessary. 

Individual  tights  and  broils  among  excited  disputants  had  be- 
come frequent.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  it  would  not  end 
with  individual  broils,  but  if  the  pulpit  was  not  vacated  in  some 
other  way,  violence  would  be  resorted  to  in  the  house  of  worship. 
That  was  a course  which  the  Consistory  were  anxious  to  avoid.  In 
the  interest  of  peace,  they  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Bev.  Gerhard  us 
Cock,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Germantown,  to  come  to  Kingston 
and  attend  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  if  possible,  the 
difficulty  between  pastor  and  people.  He  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  attended  in  good  faith  as  the  messenger  and  advocate  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  His  errand  was  unsuccessful.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  thanks  of  the  ccetus  party  for  his  kind  errand  and  in- 
tentions, two  of  their  number,  Levi  Pawling  and  Johannis  Har- 
denbergh,  as  justices  of  the  peace,  issued  a precept  against  him  as 
“ a dangerous  person  to  the  Government  and  a common  disturber 
of  the  Peace  of  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects,”  and,  as  such,  com- 
manded him  “ to  appear  before  them  and  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  law.”  Under  that  precept  he  was  arrested  by  a constable  and 
taken  before  those  vigilant  guardians  of  the  peace. 

Upon  his  appearance  before  those  liberal  dispensers  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  Kingston,  the  astonished  dominie  was  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to 
do  so,  he  was  informed  that  they  would  commit  him  to  prison 
unless  he  paid  a penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
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He  then  chose  to  take  the  oath  under  compulsion,  but  he  did 
not  put  such  construction  upon  its  terms  as  to  be  forced  into  the 
coetus  party.  He  advised  with  counsel,  and  was  informed  that 
the  action  of  the  justices  was  illegal,  and  they  had  no  jurisdiction. 
He  then  presented  a petition  to  the  gov  ernor  and  council,  demand- 
ing redress  and  the  removal  of  the  officiating  justices  from  office. 
Whether  tlie  petition  was  ever  acted  upon  by  the  governor  and 
council  does  not  appear. 

In  view  of  the  intense  feeling  aroused  in  the  Kingston  church 
by  the  compulsory  administration  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  its 
assumed  effect,  the  reader  may  feel  interested  to  peruse  the  opin- 
ion delivered  by  James  Duane,  an  eminent  counsellor  of  that  day, 
written  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cock,  and  on 
which,  it  is  understood,  was  based  his  application  for  the  removal 
of  the  justices.  The  following  is  a copy  : 

“ Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of  Ulster  having  re- 
quired the  Dutch  minister  at  Esopus  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  etc  and  taken  them  from  him,  There  hath  arisen 
a question  whether  these  Justices,  by  their  commissions  as  such, 
had  any  authority  to  tender  the  oath,  etc,  and  if  not,  whether 
they  are  punishable  and  how  1 

“ It  is  supposed  that  they  have  founded  their  authority  upon 
the  statute  of  1st  George,  which  is  in  these  words, 

“ ‘ That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  two  or  more  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  by 
his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  specially  appointed , by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  or  by  Commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  adminis- 
ter and  tender  the  oaths,  hereinbefore  appointed  to  be  taken,  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  whom  they  shall  or  may  sus- 
pect to  be  dangerous  or  disaffected  to  his  Majesty  or  his  Govern- 
ment\ and  if  any  person  or  persons,  to  whom  such  oaths  shall  be 
tendered,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  the  same,  such  Justices  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  specially  to  be  appointed  as  af  oresaid ■,  tendering 
the  said  oaths  shall  certify  the  refusal  thereof  to  the  next  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county,  riding,  liberty,  City  Borough  town  Corpo- 
rate or  place  in  which  such  refusal  shall  be  made.  And  the  said 
refusal  shall  be  recorded  among  the  rolls  of  the  next  sessions,  and 
shall  be  from  thence  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  peace  of  such 
county',  etc.  . . . And  that  every  person,  so  neglecting  or  re- 

fusing to  take  the  said  oaths,  shall  be  from  the  time  of  his  neglect 
or  refusal  taken  esteemed  and  adjudged  a popish  recusant  con- 
vict, and  as  such  to  forfeit  and  be  proceeded  against.’ 

“ I have  considered  all  the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject.  I 
think  there  is  none  can  give  the  Justices  a colour  for  assuming  a 
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right  to  administer  the  oath,  but  the  clause  of  the  1st  George  1st 
above  recited,  and  with  respect  to  this,  I am  of  opinion,  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  the  Colonies,  not  only  because  it  is  a penal  law, 
made  since  we  have  had  our  own  Legislature,  but  because  it  is 
plain,  from  the  terms  of  it,  that  it  was  intended  only  for  Great 
Britain,  the  Xavy,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  ; and  the  sixth  section  in 
an  especial  manneoyshews  that  it  was  not  to  affect  persons  beyond 
sea,  or  to  authorize  their  qualification  there.  The  only  method,  by 
which  these  oaths  have  been  administered  here,  is  by  Dedimus 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  Colony,  and  the  only  persons,  I believe 
they  ever  were  exacted  from,  were  the  officers  Civil  and  Military. 

“Whether  the  Justices  are  punishable,  in  the  present  case,  is 
another  question,  as  they  may  have  erred  in  judgment  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  act.  Besides,  to  aim  at  prosecuting  them  for  ten- 
dering these  oaths  to  a foreigner,  who  was  willing  to  take  them, 
seenls  to  have  an  appearance  not  well  to  be  reconciled.  Had  he 
refused  to  comply,  and  they  done  anything  illegal,  by  way  of  com- 
pelling him,  the  case  would  be  something  altered. 

“ Supposing  them  criminal,  the  method  of  punishment  would  be 
by  information,  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney- General. 

“ Jas.  Duane.” 

William  Smith,  Jr.,  another  celebrated  counsellor,  residing  in 
Xew  York,  upon  similar  questions  being  submitted  to  him  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  coetus,  in  his  opinion,  stated  : 

“ The  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country  do  not  permit  the 
exercise  of  any  manner  of  authority  or  privilege,  by  foreign  judica- 
tories, civil  or  ecclesiastical,  within  these  dominions,  besides  all  the 
king’s  subjects  are  compellable  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
wherein  they  swear  that  4 no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  State 
or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superi- 
ority, pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  with- 
in this  realm.’  And  though  the  primary  intention  of  the  laws  of 
this  head  was  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  yet  pro- 
hibiting words  are  broad,  and  their  general  policy  is  such,  that  in 
my  opinion  they  will  be  construed  by  our  Judges  to  interdict  the 
claims  of  the  Chassis  of  Amsterdam  to  government  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  this  country,  and  that  the  subjects  who  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  any  foreign,  even  though  a Protestant 
body,  are  jmnishable. 

“I  think  the  claims  of  the  Classis  to  the  subordination  of  those 
churches,  not  in  the  least  supported  by  the  articles  of  surrender  or 
any  of  the  Treaties  between  us  and  the  States-General.  The  de- 
sign was  not  to  vest  any  power  in  any  body  of  men  abroad,  but  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges  to  those  who  were  con- 
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quered,  and  remained  here.  This  distinction  is  natural  and  obvi- 
ous, if  the  Dutch  churches. in  this  country  are  undisturbed  in  their 
worship,  and  left  to  govern  themselves  upon  the  Belgic,  which  is 
the  Presbyterian  model,  they  can  justly  claim  nothing  more  upon 
the  faith  of  the  capitulation.  The  words  are  thus  satisfied,  and 
the  door  shut  against  the  mischief  intended  to  be  prevented  by  our 
laws  against  foreign  appeals.  And  this  construction  will,  I con- 
ceive, appear  to  be  more  solid,  if  the  claims  of  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam to  a Supremacy  over  the  churches,  and  their  denial  of  any 
right  in  those  ministers  to  license  and  ordain  others  are  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  as  understood  by  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  frame  of  that  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment they  have  adopted  ; if  this  can  be  shewn  and  perhaps  it  may, 
the  articles  receive  an  exposition  not  favorable  to  the  subordina- 
tion exacted,  for  it  will  appear  very  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
benefits  intended  to  be  secured  were  consistent  with  the  avowed 
tenets  of  their  own  churches,  and  according  to  these  sentiments  I 
think  the  churches  here  will  expose  themselves  to  danger  by  a 
submission  to,  and  not  by  their  non-compliance  with,  the  authority 
challenged  by  the  Classis.” 

A council  of  the  neighboring  ministers  of  the  Kingston  church 
and  their  elders  was  convened,  and  the  situation  of  the  church  and 
the  difficulties  between  pastor  and  people  brought  before  them,  and 
upon  their  action  the  Consistory  withheld  Dominie  Meyer’s  salary, 
and  declared  the  pulpit  vacant.  The  following  Sabbath  the  con- 
ferentim  people  encouraged  by  such  action  determined  to  prevent 
Meyer  from  occupying  the  pulpit  at  all  hazards.  They  accord- 
ingly carried  their  clubs  with  them  to  church,  prepared  for  battle, 
if  necessary.  Meyer  entered  the  pulpit  as  usual,  but  before  the 
services  commenced  was  notified  to  vacate.  He,  noticing  the  prep- 
arations that  had  been  made,  and  well  aware  of  the  determination 
of  the  parties,  left  the  desk  in  tears,  and  as  he  came  down  the  steps 
of  the  pulpit,  repeated  the  following  passage  of  Scripture  : “ How 
often  would  I have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not.” 

Notwithstanding  this  rupture,  Dominie  Meyer  continued  to 
preach  and  perform  ministerial  services  at  private  houses,  until 
November,  1772,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a call  and  removed 
to  New  Jersey. 

As  long  as  Dominie  Meyer  remained,  of  course,  there  was  no 
reconcilement  of  the  parties,  and  no  successful  effort  made  to  pro- 
cure another  pastor.  After  he  left  the  heated  passions  began  to 
cool,  so  that  in  the  year  1775  Dominie  George  J.  L.  Doll,  who  was 
then  preaching  at  Albany,  was  called.  He  accepted,  and  was  in- 
stalled into  the  pastoral  office.  Under  Dominie  Doll  the  Kingston 
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church  took  an  independent  position,  and  did  not  unite  with  the 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  in  this  country,  although  the  coetus  and 
conference  had  settled  their  differences  and  formed  a single  eccle- 
siastical body  in  1772  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam. He  ministered  to  the  people  during  the  entire  straggle 
for  independence,-  and  until  lie  became  superannuated  in  1808. 
There  were  none  more  zealous  than  he  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  nor 
more  ardent  in  advocating  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master,  and  by 


S.  W.  VIEW  OF  CHURCH  AS  REBUILT  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION,  SHOWING 
“ HOOP  HU  VS  ” IN  FRONT,  TOWER  IN  REAR. 


endearing  the  people  to  himself  he  early  in  his  ministry  healed  all 
violent  dissensions. 

At  the  sacking  of  Kingston  by  the  British,  the  church,  of 
course,  did  not  escape  the  fury  of  the  vandals,  but  was  visited  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  other  buildings  in  the  place.  All  that  was 
combustible  in  or  about  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  first  care,  of  course,  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  was  for 
the  comfort  of  their  wives  and  children  ; but  as  soon  as  they  had 
attended  to  their  immediate  wants  and  procured  necessary  shelter 
for  those  dependent  on  them,  the  repair  of  their  desecrated  house 
of  worship  early  received  their  attention.  The  walls  remaining 
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linn,  and  having  sustained  little  if  any  injury,  the  work  of  repair 
was  soon  commenced,  and' completed  as  early  as  practicable. 

Of  course  their  old  bell  was  ruined  through  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  fire  and  its  fall  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Colonel 
Rutgers,  a friend  of  the  church,  and  whose  family  had  participated 
before  the  tire  in  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston, 
presented  the  church  with  a new  bell,  which  led  to  some  amusing 
circumstances  connected  with  the  procuring  and  hanging  of  the 
present  church  bell,  whose  loud  but  sweet,  silvery  tones,  prior  to 
its  present  cracked  condition,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  them. 

The  bell  presented  by  Colonel  Rutgers  was  like  a ship’s  bell 
in  appearance  and  sound,  and  after  it  was  mounted  proved  very 
disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  wanted  something  that  was 
not  a constant  reminder  of  the  English  man-of-war  s bell  and  were 
determined  to  have  it.  The  trustees  being,  as  usual,  appealed  to, 
promised  their  assistance.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly  made 
through  Jacob  Leroy  & Son,  merchants  of  Yew  York,  to  obtain 
one  from  Holland. 

Some  time  afterward,  in  1794,  the  new  bell  arrived  from  Hol- 
land, and  was  accompanied  by  a letter  in  Hutch,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a translation  : 

4 4 Right  Honorable  Sirs 

44  Upon  your  worshipful  request,  to  my  friends,  the  Messrs 
Jacob  Le  Roy  & Son,  of  New  York,  and  through  their  worships 
presented  to  me,  on  your  behalf,  about  a Church  Bell  with  a clap- 
per, for  the  Congregation  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Kingston,  my  breth- 
ren ; so  I reckon  it  no  small  honour  to  me  to  have  received  this 
request,  but  at  once  by  those  to  be  in  a condition  to  knowr  and  to 
obey  or  fulfil  it  ; and  I send  the  same,  insured,  by  Capt  Gilcrist 
of  the  4 Minerva'  hoping  and  wishing  that  it  may  arrive  safe,  and 
may  answer  its  true  design  ; so  that  when,  on  the  day  of  rest,  she 
lets  her  voice  be  heard,  the  Congregation  may  diligently  come  up 
to  the  House  of  the  Lord,  to  hear  his  word  with  profit  and  to  make 
needful  use  of  it. 

4 4 This  bell,  with  all  its  apparatus,  was  cast  within  this  city  ; 
thus  it  is  a genuine  Holland  Amsterdam  Bell.  I have  tolled  it 
several  times  To  try  it,  and  the  sound  of  it  close  by  is  very  good. 
I have  not  doubted  since,  but  that  when  it  comes  to  be  hung  on 
high,  it  will  give  more  satisfaction. 

44  But  you  will  please  to  instruct  the  manager  at  the  hanging 
up  of  the  same,  to  mark  v^ell  that  it  hangs  exactly  perpendicular, 
that  is  to  say,  on  all  sides  alike  straight  up  and  down  ; for  if  it  is 
turned  or  hung  over  too  much  on  one  side,  a body  runs  the  risk  of 
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cracking  it,  and  this  can  with  caution  be  prevented  by  fixing  the 
strap  in  the  right  place. 

“ The  account  of  the  cost  I have  sent  to  the  Herrn  Jb.  Le  Boy 
& Son,  and  debited  their  worships  for  the  price.  This  you  will 
well  find  with  them.  A ext  having  myself  felt  for  in  your  wor- 
ships’ favor  and  love,  as  a brother  of  our  new  modelled  reformed 
religion,  so  I reckon  it  my  honour,  with  true  and  friendly  greet- 
ing, to  name  myself  to  you  and  the  dear  brothers  and  sisters, 

Bight  Honorable  Sirs  your  dear  and  dutiful  servant  and 
brother  Paulus  Kuk 

“ Amsterdam,  the  10th  May  1794.” 

The  bell  as  soon  as  possible  was  unpacked  with  great  care  and 
raised  to  its  appointed  place,  and  hung  with  all  the  skill  of  their 
best  workman.  When  it  was  tolled,  however,  great  disappoint- 
ment was  depicted  on  every  countenance,  and  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict was  that  it  was  good  for  nothing,  that  any  piece  of  iron  would 
sound  as  well. 

Many  consultations  and  much  discussion  were  had  over  the 
matter,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  trouble  rested  in  the  clap- 
per being  fastened  with  a leather  strap,  sent  with  the  bell,  instead 
of  an  iron  hook  ; but  the  change  did  not  remedy  the  difficulty. 

It  was  then  concluded  to  return  the  bell  from  whence  it  came. 
A letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  Colonel  Butgers,  requesting  him 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  The  colonel, 
feeling  confident  that  the  trouble  rested  elsewhere  than  in  the  bell, 
at  once  wrote  and  inquired  into  the  manner  in  which  the  bell  was 
hung.  He  then  ascertained  that  it  was  hung  on  a straight  axis. 
He  at  once  suggested  to  them  that  that  was  the  difficulty,  that  they 
could  not,  with  a bell  of  that  size  on  a straight  axis,  give  sufficient 
force  to  the  clapper  ; it  should  be  hung  upon  a crooked  axis,  and 
gave  them  the  proper  directions.  The  hanging  was  changed  ac- 
cordingly, and  a crooked  axis  adopted,  by  which  the  apex  became 
elevated  about  midway  above  the  horizontal  part  of  the  axis.  That 
solved  the  difficulty.  After  the  change,  the  old  sexton  could  bring 
sufficient  strength  upon  the  bell  to  give  the  necessary  force  to  the 
clapper,  and  bring  forth  the  loud  and  full  mellow^  tones  of  one  of 
the  best  Hells  ever  hung  in  America.  Then  the  old  burghers  be- 
came satisfied,  and  smoked  their  pipes  with  comfort.  Tradition 
says  they  turned  their  Butgers  bell  over  to  the  court-house. 

, A lac-simile  of  the  original  bill  of  lading,  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, for  the  church  bell  is  here  inserted  as  a matter  of  interest, 
followed  by  a literal  translation  thereof. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  BILL  OF  LADING. 

The  subjoined  bill  of  a metal  cliurcli  bell,  to  tlie  account  and  at 
the  risk  of  Le  Roy  & Son,  at  New  York,  loaded  in  the  ship 
Minerva,  Captain  R.  R.  Gilchrist,  being  for  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Kingston,  marked  as  in  margin,  and  weighing  as  follows  : 


[J.  L.  R.  A Son].  Bill  of  lading  metal  church 

bell  weighing  540  lbs.  net  at  16  per  lb 

An  iron  clapper  29  @ 7 s 

A leather  strap 

A barrel  and  the  packing 


EXPENSES. 

Premium  on  insurance  for  /500  @ 5 per 

cent  & policy  1 41  - 

For  freight  by  cart  and  packet  to  the 

vessel 1.4 

For  passport,  discount,  money,  export 


/432 

10 

2 

9 


/446 


tax 


13.6 


oo 


j /502 

Commissions . . 2i/ ! 18 


j per  Guilder  m New  York,. 

Tariff  15  per  cent 

Freight  commission. ........ 

Interest  for  6 months  a/c  / 515. 19 
£85.19.10  5 per  cent  per  annum. . . . 

Cartage  to  Albany  pier 


/515 


£85 

11 

2 


is 


Our  commissions  2-J  per  cent. 


£102 

3 


£105 


3 

10 


18 


10 

8 

11 


19 


19 

3 

12 

3 

3 


New  York,  11  August,  1194. 

Jacob  Le  Roy  & Son. 
15 
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In  1805,  before  the  close  of  Dominie  Doll’s  ministry,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  corporation  of  Kingston  appropriated  and  paid  over  to 
the  church  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  as  a present,  the 
sum  of  £3004  5s. , which  in  the  New  York  currency  of  that  day 
equalled  $7510.56.  This  donation,  and  the  origin  of  it,  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  another  chapter.  Whether  the 
liberal  donations  by  the  trustees  to  the  church,  from  time  to  time, 
of  land  and  money,  really  benefited  the  church,  has  been  often 
mooted  in  later  years,  as  much  of  it  was  used  to  satisfy  present 
needs,  and  discharge  the  minister’s  salary  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  church  ; so  that  when  it  thereby  became  depleted, 
the  church  and  pastor  suffered  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  urging  the  congregation  to  make  liberal  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  they  had  been  previously 
wholly  unaccustomed. 

In  1808,  Dominie  Doll  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Gos- 
man, who  officiated  as  pastor  of  the  church  for  many  succeeding 
years.  He  was  a man  of  fine  talents,  richly  cultivated  mind,  a 
beautiful  writer,  and  a faithful  servant  of  his  divine  Master. 
Until  then,  the  Kingston  church  stood  as  an  independent  church, 
not  connected  with  the  regular  judicatories  of  the  Dutch  Church 
in  America.  In  September  of  that  year  the  great  Consistory  was 
convened,  and  it  determined  by  a large  majority  to  join  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  and  the  Kingston  church  has  since  that  time  been 
united  with  her  sister  churches  in  submission  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America. 

\Y  hen  Dr.  Gosman  first  assumed  the  pastorate,  .a  question 
arose  which  for  a time  created  considerable  feeling  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  congregation.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  minis- 
tration of  Dominie  Doll  his  services  were  diversified,  usually 
preaching  in  the  Dutch,  but  occasionally  in  the  English  language. 
When  Dr.  Gosman  was  settled,  many  of  the  old  citizens  wanted 
the  use  of  the  church  at  stated  times — once  a month,  or  oftener — to 
hold  service  in  their  mother  tongue  at  their  own  expense.  This 
privilege  was  peremptorily  refused  by  the  Consistory.  While  this 
controversy  was  at  its  height,  two  of  the  old  burghers  had  a dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  when  suddenly  the  advocate  of  Dutch 
preaching  asked  his  opponent  who  was  condemning  it  in  strong 
language,  what  was  the  meaning  of  . “ behold”  lie  replied,  “ to 
hold  fast A The  discussion  then  ended  with, a brief  commentary 
upon  his  capacity  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  English 
preacher.  This  trouble,  for  a time,  created  much  feeling,  and  it 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  older  members  until  their 
removal  from  earthly  scenes  and  labors.  Thereafter,  during  Dr. 
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Bosnian's  ministry  of  many  years,  unity  and  concord  were  happily 
prevalent  in  the  congregation.  . ~ 

Some  of  the  early  customs  of  the  church  in  Kingston  are  set 
forth  in  an  article  published  in  the  Dutch  Church  magazine,  in 
1820,  substantially  as  follows  : It  was  the  custom  in  early  days 
“ to  ring  the  bell  three  times  a day  by  way  of  notice  to  tidy  house- 
keepers, of  their  breakfast  dinner  and  supper  hours,’5  also  “ when- 
ever there  was  a baptism  or  a christening,  as  it  was  called  ; and 
then  the  minister,  with  an  Elder,  and  whoever  else  pleased,  went 
into  Church  and  performed  the  rite  of  Baptism.”  . . . “It  was 
the  custom  among  our  forefathers,  immediately  before  ringing  the 
last  bell  for  church  service,  to  be  notified  by  a rap  at  each  door 
from  the  ivory -headed  cane  of  the  gray-headed  sexton,  who  sang 
out  aloud,  “ church-time  ;”  and  for  this  circuit  was  paid  by  each 
family  two  shillings  per  annum.  The  sexton  also  carried  to  the 
clerk  all  written  requests  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  The 
clerk  had  a long  rod,  slit  at  the  end,  into  which  he  stuck  the 
notices,  and  handed  them  to  the  minister,  who  in  those  days  occu- 
pied a very  high  pulpit  in  the  shape  of  a half  globe  mounted  on 
the  top  of  a column  and  surmounted  with  a sounding-board.  The 
minister  wore  a black  silk  mantle,  a cocked  hat,  and  a neck  band 
with  a linen  cambric  “ beffy'  ’ on  his  breast.  Cravats  were  then  un- 
canonical.  The  first  psalm  used  to  be  set  with  movable  figures, 
suspended  on  three  sides  of  the  pulpit.  The  deacons,  when  service 
was  ended,  rose  in  their  places,  the  pastor  distilling  on  them  the 
dew  of  charity  in  a short  address  ; they  bowed,  took  each  a bag 
fixed  to  a long  black  pole,  with  a small  alarm-bell  fastened  to  the 
end,  and  went  their  rounds  collecting  the  contributions.  In  mak- 
ing contributions  at  the  collections  in  those  early  days,  there  were 
much  used  copper  coins  called  tokens,  being*  stamped  “ Kingston 
Church,”  which  were  redeemed  at  stated  times.  In  those  early  days 
the  communicants  never  approached  the  communion-table  unless 
apparelled  in  black.  It  was  then  also  usual  to  stand  round  the 
sacramental  board,  which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 
Instead  of  an  exhortation  from  the  minister  after  administering 
the  sacrament,  the  clerk  read  aloud  a suitable  chapter  from  Isaiah 
or  John  the  Evangelist.  The  clerk  also  read  a portion  of  Scripture 
before  the  minister  came  into  church,  in  order  to  draw  the  minds 
of  the  congregation  from  worldly  matters.  The  singing  was 
congregational,  the  leader  occupying  a desk  in  front  of  the 
pulpit.” 

In  later  years,  of  course,  the  old  customs  became  obsolete,  and 
the  church  conformed  itself  to  modern  customs  and  ideas,  not  in 
all  cases  deservedly  styled  improvements. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1776. 

riTHE  war  for  independence  was  now  fully  inaugurated,  and  it 
JL  was  no  longer  a contest  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The 
die  had  been  cast  which  terminated  all  hope  or  expectation  of  com- 
promise, and  the  result  of  the  conflict,  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
patriots,  must  be  either  liberty  or  slavery.  Although  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1775  the  British  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston, 
they  had  successfully  resisted  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  co- 
lonial troops,  succeeded  in  attaching  the  Canadian  troops  to  the 
royal  standard,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Indian  chieftain, 
Brandt,  and  the  sons  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  had  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  when  the  contest  commenced, 
and  it  was  ostensibly  only  an  effort  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
the  British  ministry  sought  to  divide  and  separate  the  provinces 
through  the  influence  of  a Tory  governor  and  council,  and  a Tory 
majority  in  the  legislative  Assembly  of  New  York.  In  that 
they  had  signally  failed.  New  York  had  stood  among  the 
first  in  resistance  to  the  encroachments  and  oppression  of  the 
mother  country.  The  “ Sons  of  Liberty”  were  early  organized 
within  its  borders,  liberty  poles  erected,  and  freedom’s  flag  flaunted 
to  the  breeze.  The  first  blood  shed  in  the  contest  moistened  its 
soil  within  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  skirmish  on  the  18th  day 
of  January,  1770,  between  the  citizens  and  the  English,  on  Golden 
Hill,  between  Cliff’  and  William  streets  ; and  again  on  the  next  day 
when  the  English  soldiers  were  met  and  resisted  by  some  of  the 
“ Sons  of  Liberty.” 

The  British  Government  now  sought  to  accomplish  the  same 
division  by  force  of  arms.  Their  plan  was  to  enter  the  State  from 
the  north  with  an  overpowering  army  through  .Lake  Champlain, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Albany,  there  to  form  a junction  with  an- 
other army  entering  the  State  with  a powerful  naval  force  through 
the  Hudson  from  the  south  ; at  the  same  time  their  Indian  allies, 
under  Brandt  and  Johnson,  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  British 
gold  for  patriots’  scalps,  were  to  carry  the  tomahawk,  scalping- 
knife,  firebrand,  destruction,  and  death  through  the  border  settle- 
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ments.  With  New  York  thus  crushed,  the  pro vinces  would  be 
divided,  the  Middle  and  Southern  cut  off  from  the  Eastern,  the  one 
section  unable  to  assist  the  other.  Their  motto  was  “ Divide  and 
Conquer.” 

The  campaign  of  1776  terminated  with  the  southern  branch  of 
the  invading  forces  kept  at  bay  below  the  Highlands,  but  with 
New  York,  Long  Island,  and  much  of  Westchester  County  in  their 
possession. 

A letter  from  London,  dated  September  26th,  1776,  describes 
the  progress  of  the  Northern  Army,  according  to  the  British  ac- 
counts, as  follows  : “ Burgoyne’s  army  have  found  it  impracticable 
to  get  across  the  lake  this  season,  that  the  Naval  force  of  the  Pro- 
vincials, upon  the  lake,  is  too  great  for  them  to  contend  with  at 
present ; they  must  build  larger  vessels,  and  they  cannot  be  ready 
before  next  summer.  The  army  will  therefore  be  obliged  to 
winter  in  Canada.  They  will  be  in  want  of  provisions  unless  sup- 
plied from  England,  and  General  Carlton  has  requested  that  a suf- 
ficient quantity  be  sent.  The  design  was  that  the  two  armies, 
commanded  by  Gens.  Howe  and  Burgoyne,  should  co-operate,  and 
both  be  on  the  Hudson  at  the  same  time  ; that  they  should  join 
at  or  near  Albany,  and  thus  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Colonies.” 

General  Gates  in  a letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  dated  the 
29th.  of  July,  1776,  stated  that  a French  gentleman  had  just  arrived 
who  “ left  Canada  three  weeks  ago.  He  says  Gen  Carlton  has 
summoned  all  the  Canadians  to  be  at  St  John’s  the  last  of  August, 
to  go  with  his  army  of  10,000  men,  to  drive  the  rebels  before  them 
like  sheep , and  meet  the  Grand  Army  at  Albany.”  General  Gates 
added,  “ perhaps  this  may  prove  a vain  boast,”  and  so  it  did. 

Having  given  a brief  summary  of  the  result  of  the  British  cam- 
paigns in  Northern  New  York  in  1776,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
back  and  refer  more  or  less  particularly  to  events  occurring  in  the 
interior,  affecting  to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  particular  subject 
of  this  history  or  its  citizens. 

The  patriots  of  the  Devolution  had  much  to  contend  against. 
Not  only  the  well-officered,  disciplined,  and  appointed  troops, 
and  British  foreign  mercenaries  on  the  battlefield  and  in  open 
warfare,  but  the  country  was  infested  throughout  with  Tories 
and  British  sympathizers,  who,  living  among  the  patriots  as  citi- 
zens, but  loving  British  gold  better  than  their  country,  and  secretly 
plotting  with,  assisting,  and  furnishing  information  to  the  enemy, 
were  ready  at  any  moment  for  the  betrayal  of  their  country  or  its 
citizens.  The  existence  of  such  men  in  the  country,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  having  a force  at  all  times  on  hand  to  guard 
against  their  machinations,  crippled  the  ability  of  the  patriots  to 
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supply  the  armies  with  their  appropriate  quotas.  They  did  not 
dare  all  to  go  to  the  battlefield,  and  leave  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  tlieir  property  at  the  mercy  of  those  wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing.  The  operations  of  some  of  these  secret  enemies  will  be 
brought  to  light  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Safety 
shall  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  work. 

General  Washington  wrote  to  his  brother,  under  date  of  July 
23d,  1770  : “ This  country  abounds  in  disaffected  persons  of  the 
most  diabolical  dispositions  and  intentions,  as  you  may  have  per- 
ceived, by  the  several  publications  in  the  Gazettes,  relative  to  tlieir 
designs  of  destroying  the  Army  by  treachery  and  bribery,  which 
were  providentially  discovered.” 

The  existence  of  men  of  such  character  and  disposition  led  to 
the  following  action  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  con- 
vention assembled,  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1776  : 

“ Resolved  unanimously  ; that  all  persons  abiding  within  the 
State  of  Yew  York,  and  deriving  protection  from  the  laws  of  the 
same,  owe  allegiance  to  said  laws,  and  are  members  of  the  State  ; 
and  that  all  persons  passing  through,  visiting,  or  making  a tempo- 
rary stay  in  the  said  State,  being  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws  during  such  passage,  visitation,  or  temporary  stay,  owe  dur- 
ing the  same  time  allegiance  thereto.  That  all  persons  members 
of  or  owing  allegiance  to  this  State,  as  before  described,  who  shall 
levy  war  against  the  said  State  within  the  same,  or  be  adherent  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  others,  the  enemies  of  the  said  State 
within  the  same,  giving  to  him  or  them  aid  and  comfort,  are  guilty 
of  Treason  against  the  State,  and  being  thereof  convicted  shall 
suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death.” 

The  campaign  of  1776  was  opened  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
under  the  most  disheartening  circumstances  for  the  patriotic 
cause.  General  Howe  had  landed  on  Staten  Island,  and  soon  had 
an  army7  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  gathered  round  him,  well 
disciplined,  and  in  every  respect  grandly'  equipped,  and  with  a 
large  and  powerful  naval  force  at  hand  and  ready  to  co-operate. 
Within  their  ranks  all  was  harmony',  their  troops  were  Hushed 
with  the  expectation  of  an  easy  victory  and  a feeling  of  contempt 
for  their  opposing  forces. 

Washington,  to  oppose  the  invaders,  had  gathered  an  army  of 
nearly7  equal  numbers,  consisting  largely7  of  raw,  undisciplined 
•levies  with  very7  inferior  martial  equipments,  many  of  them  men 
who  had  hastened  from  the  plough,  the  anvil,  the  saw,  or  the 
woodman’s  axe,  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion  with  whatever  weap- 
ons could  be  hastily  taken.  The  army  thus  gathered  was  com- 
posed of  men  from  almost  every  section  of  the  Union,  of  many 
different  nationalities  and  castes,  with  sectional  feelings  and  prej- 
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udices,  the  wealthy  and  the  cultured  of  one  section  revolting 
against  meeting  on  terms  of  equality  the  uncultured  plough  man 
and  artisan  of  the  other.  Patriotic  ardor  was  not  sufficient  to 
squelch  this  feeling  of  aversion  and  contempt  on  the  one  side, 
which,  wounding  the  pride  of  the  patriot  on  the  other,  gave  rise  to 
quarrels  and  disturbances  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  commander-in-chief. 

General  Washington  thereupon  issued  the  following  appropri- 
ate address  : “ The  General  most  earnestly  entreats  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  American  army,  to  consider  that  they  can  in  no  way 
assist  our  enemies  more  effectually,  than  by  making  division  among 
themselves.  The  honor  and  success  of  our  army,  and  the  safety  of 
our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon  harmony  and  good  agreement 
with  each  other,  in  the  union  of  freemen  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy  and  the  sinking  of  all  distinctions  in  the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can. To  make  this  name  honorable,  and  to  procure  the  liberty  of 
our  country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emulation.  He  will  be  the  best 
soldier,  and  the  best  patriot,  who  contributes  most  to  this  glorious 
work,  whatever  his  station  and  from  whatever  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent he  may  come.” 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  1776  what  the  tactics  of  the 
British  would  be  in  the  struggle  or  campaign  of  that  year,  Wash- 
ington made  the  best  arrangement  he  could  with  the  raw  and  ill- 
equrpped  levies  and  insufficient  forces  at  his  command  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  of  A ew  York  and  Long  Island.  It  was  appar- 
ent, however,  that  the  subjugation  of  those  places  by  the  British, 
with  the  powerful  naval  and  large  land  forces  under  the  command 
of  their  officers,  could  be  only  a question  of  time.  The  true  Amer- 
ican policy  adopted  was  to  dispute  every  progressive  step,  and 
yield  only  when  compelled  so  to  do. 

Fortifications  were  manned  at  different  points  about  the  city, 
and  special  arrangements  were  made  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
naval  force  up  the  Hudson  by  the  erection  of  forts  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  at  or  near  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  and  by 
placing  obstructions  in  the  channel  and  across  the  river  at  points 
commanded  by  the  forts. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  State  Convention,  by  resolution,  di- 
rected “ that  one  fourth  part  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of 
Westchester,  Dutchess,  Ulster  and  Orange  be  forthwith  drawn  out 
for  the  defence  of  the  liberties,  property,  wives  and  children  of 
the  good  People  of  this  State.”  Then,  after  urging  by  resolution 
those  who  remain  at  home  to  render  all  necessary  assistance  to  the 
families  of  those  who  enlist,  the  resolution  directed  that  “ all  the 
men  raised  in  the  Counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange  be  stationed  in 
the  Highlands,  on  the  West  side  of  the  river,  to  guard  those  defiles, 
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tlie  possession  of  which  Brigadier  Gen  Clinton  shall  think  most 
conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  State.”  The  convention  at  the 
same  time  requested  General  Washington  to  appoint  an  officer  to 
take  command  of  all  the  levies  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

In  response  to  such  request,  General  Washington,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  sent  to  the  convention  a communication,  as  follows  : “ The 
State  of  the  Army  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  send  up  any  Gen- 
eral officer  in  the  Continental  service  to  take  the  Command  of  the 
levies  proposed  to  be  raised  ; and  from  the  nature  of  the  service, 
I should  apprehend  a knowledge  of  the  Country  and  its  inhab- 
itants would  be  very  necessary.  General  Clinton,  on  all  accounts , 
appears  to  me  the  most  suitable  person  ; and  as  the  appointment 
is  made  dependent  on  me  I shall  nominate  him.”  Immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  above-named  communication,  the  convention 
“ Resolved  unanimously,  that  Brigadier  Gen  Clinton  be  and  he 
hereby  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  levies  raised  and  to  be 
raised  in  the  Counties  of  Ulster  Orange  Dutchess  and  Westchester, 
agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  this  Convention  on  the  16th  day  of 
July  last.”  The  convention  then,  by  further  resolution,  requested 
General  Clinton  to  call  out  the  troops  of  horse  in  those  counties,  “ in 
order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy’s  ships  of  war  now  in 
Hudson  River.” 

General  Washington,  in  a letter  to  the  convention,  expressed 
gratification  at  the  approval  of  his  nomination,  and  further  stated 
in  regard  to  General  Clinton  that  “ his  acquaintance  with  the 
Country,  abilities  and  zeal  for  the  cause  are  the  motives  that  in- 
duced me  to  make  choice  of  him.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  resolutions  requiring  a levy  of  one 
quarter  of  the  militia  in  Ulster  and  other  counties,  Colonel  Jo- 
han nis  Snyder,  of  Ulster  County,  called  his  regiment  - together 
to  set  apart  the  quota  of  men  required.  As  there  was  a troop  of 
horse  attached  to  his  regiment,  a question  at  once  arose,  whether 
they  were  to  be  included  in  the  draft,  and  be  thus  called  on  to  do 
militia  duty  as  footmen.  They  refused  to  submit  to  a draft,  claim- 
ing that  after  having  properly  equipped  themselves  as  horsemen, 
they  should  not  be  again  obliged  to  equip  themselves  as  footmen. 

The  question  created  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  angry  feeling 
in  the  regiment,  and  threatened  its  dissolution.  In  o^der  to  settle 
the  question,  Captain  Silvester  Salisbury,  commandant  of  the 
troop  of  horse,  addressed  a letter  on  the  subject  to  the  president  of 
the  convention,  stating  the  difficulty,  and  adding  that  his  men 
were  willing  to  turn  out  as  horsemen  at  any  time  when  called 
upon,  but  if  obliged  to  serve  as  footmen,  they  would  dissolve 
immediately.  Colonel  Snyder  also  communicated  his  views  to 
the  president  of  the  convention,  urging  that  the  troop  of  horse 
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should  be  subject  to  command  and  duties  the  same  as  the  militia, 
and  closed  Ills  communication  by  stating,  “ If  they  should  now  be 
excused,  particularly  in  these  critical  times  when  all  is  at -stake,  we 
might  rather  have  no  troop  at  all,  for  the  troop  are  chiefly  the 
principal  People,  and  ought  of  course  to  steji  forth  and  defend 
their  liberties  as  well  as  any  of  the  militia.” 

The  convention  on  the  3d  of  August  finally  settled  the  question, 
and  u Unanimously  Resolved  That  the  troopers  in  the  several 
troops  of  horse  in  the  militia  of  the  State,  embodied  by  and  under 
the  authority  of  said  State,  who  have  provided  themselves  with 
proper  horses  and  accoutrements  as  troopers,  be  not  compelled  to 
serve  as  foot  soldiers.” 

The  convention  allayed  all  cause  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
footmen  by  their  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  before  noticed, 
requesting  General  Clinton  to  order  the  horsemen  out  at  once  to 
duty  ; also,  by  their  general  order  of  the  7th  of  August,  empower- 
ing General  Clinton  to  “ order  out  the  whole  or  any  part  or  detach- 
ment of  the  troops  of  horse,  of  the  said  four  counties  or  either  of 
them,  for  such  time  or  times  as  he  may  think  necessary,  until  the 
last  day  of  December  then  next,  unless  otherwise  ordered.” 

Lieutena  nt-Colonel  Johann  is  Hardenbergh,  of  Ulster  County, 
was  stationed  at  New  York  with  his  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  General  Washington,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  that  city.  His 
regiment  was  composed  of  four  companies  of  militia  from  Ulster 
County,  and  one  from  Livingston  Manor.  He  was  in  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Brigadier- General  Scott. 

Some  of  his  troops  were  without  arms  and  without  any  of  the 
accoutrements  of  war.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1776,  Colonel  Har- 
denbergh addressed  a letter  to  General  Woodhull,  President  of  the 
State  Convention,  informing  the  convention  of  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  his  troops,  and  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  since  he 
had  been  in  the  city  to  get  a supply  for  them,  but  had  been  unable 
to  do  so  ; and  he  solicited  the  convention  to  put  him  in  some  way 
to  get  a supply  for  his  men,  saying  that  they  were  willing  to 
allow  for  it  out  of  their  pay. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  letter  was  brought  to  their  notice,  the 
convention  gave  the  necessary  order  for  the  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished and  paid  for  out  of  the  soldiers’  pay. 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1776,  General  Washington  made  an 
order  for  the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  in  and  about  the 
Highlands,  as  follows  : Brigadier- Generals  James  Clinton,  Scott, 
and  Fellows  were  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major- 
General  Putnam,  Brigadier-Generals  Mifflin  and  George  Clin- 
ton's brigades  to  be  commanded  by  Major-General  Heath. 

On  the  14th  of  August  General  Washington,  together  with  a 
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brigadier-general’ s commission,  forwarded  to  General  James  Clin- 
ton the  following  complimentary  letter  : “I  have  the  pleasure  of 
forwarding  you,  by  this  opportunity,  a letter  from  Congress  en- 
closing your  commission  for  a Brigadier  in  the  Continental  Army  ; 
on  which  appointment  please  accept  my  hearty  congratulations. 
As  the  post  you  are  now  at  [Port  Montgomery]  is  an  object  of  great 
importance,  and  1 am  acquainted  with  the  officers  under  you,  I 
must  request  that  you  will  remain  there  till  you  hear  further  from 
me.” 

Kingston,  at  this  time,  August,  1776,  was  burdened  with  a very 
large  number  of  state  prisoners,  and  the  convention,  on  the  17th  of 
that  month,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  the  prisoners  of  war,  directed  their  removal  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  Morristown  in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey. 

General  Howe,  after  his  arrival,  had  located  himself  with  his 
large  and  splendidly  equipped  army  upon  Staten  Island,  supported 
by  his  brother  the  admiral  with  a powerful  naval  force  in  the  har- 
bor. While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  entire  forces,  he- made 
advances  for  the  settlement  of  the  difference  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Americans  returning  to  their  allegiance.  Congress,  however, 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  propositions  not  founded  upon  a full  recog- 
nition of  independence.  The  British  commanders  also  circulated 
pamphlets  and  hand-bills  filled  with  flattering  promises  designed 
to  create  dissatisfaction  and  dissension  among  the  people.  His  gilt- 
edged  promises,  of  course,  found  many  sympathizers  and  listeners, 
and  through  his  secret  emissaries  among  them  he  was  kept  advised 
of  the  American  movements,  and  the  disposition  and  changes  of 
Washington’s  forces. 

As  before  intimated,  the  army  of  General  Howe  was  perfectly 
disciplined,  and  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for  its  perfect 
equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  troops  of  Washington  were 
poorly  armed,  and  consisted  largely  of  raw,  undisciplined  levies 
unaccustomed  to  and  impatient  of  military  restraint  and  hardship. 
The  American  forces  also,  in  numbers  exceeding  the  British  but 
little,  if  any,  were  necessarily  scattered  in  guarding  the  many  dif- 
ferent positions  subject  to  attack  and  important  to  be  protected  and 
defended. 

General  Howe,  having  the  full  command  of  the  harbor  through 
his  naval  force,  could  at  any  time  concentrate  his  forces  at  any 
desirable  point  and  crush  its  defenders  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers., Under  such  circumstances  the  battle  of  Long  Island  took 
place  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1776. 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  aided  by  information  gathered  from 
Tory  sympathizers,  the  British  were  enabled  to  land  at  different 
portions  of  the  island  and  hem  the  patriots  in  on  almost  every 
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side.  The  American  troops  fought  bravely  and  well,  but,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  superior  numbers,  the  result  was  not  at 
any  time  doubtful.  Those  who  could  escaped ; many  were  taken 
prisoners,  others  killed  in  legitimate  warfare,  while  others  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  British  and  Hessian  brutes,  with  the  cry  of 
“ No  quarter  ” when  their  victims  were  prostrate  and  imploring 
mercy.  General  Woodhull,  President  of  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion, and  commanding  the  Long  Island  forces,  a man  equally  brave 
and  noble,  finding  himself  and  men  overpowered  by  numbers,  sur- 
rendered, and  delivered  up  his  sword  to  a Hessian  officer,  who  im- 
mediately raised  his  right  arm,  and  said  to  General  Woodhull : 
“ Long  live  the  King,”  to  which  the  general  replied,  “ Long  live 
all  of  us  whereupon  the  Hessian  brought  down  his  sword  and 
cut  the  general  down,  giving  him  a wound  which,  followed  by  gross 
neglect  and  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  British,  mortified  and 
proved  fatal. 

Washington  crossed  over  from  Yew  York  to  Brooklyn,  and 
there  witnessed  from  an  eminence  the  American  defeat  and  the 
butchery  of  his  soldiers  without  ability  to  succor  or  relieve.  He 
dared  not  draw  his  forces  from  Yew  York,  for  then  if  still  followed 
by  defeat,  the  whole  country  would  have  been  laid  open  to  the 
invaders. 

Those  of  the  American  forces  escaping  reached  the  fortified 
camp,  and  further  pursuit  was  at  an  end.  The  armies  then  rested 
within  cannon-shot  of  each  other.  A very  heavy  rain  set  in, 
and  it  rained  incessantly  for  two  days  and  nights,  interfering 
materially  with  hostile  operations.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
weather,  and  favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  a heavy 
fog,  Washington  was  enabled  to  embark  the  remnant  of  his  forces, 
about  nine  thousand  men,  and  land  them  safely  in  Yew  York. 
He  attended,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers, 
personally  to  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  and  was  the  last  man 
of  the  entire  force  to  step  on  board  a transport.  The  providential 
fog  lifted  when  the  last  boat  was  beyond  reach,  and  the  British 
general  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  opponents  escape,  whom 
he  had  considered  as  secure  within  his  grasp. 

General  Howe  has  the  reputation  among  historians  of  being 
kind  and  humane,  but  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  with  the  cry  of 
“ Yo  quarter  to  the  rebels,”  and  the  brutal  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  subsequent  thereto,  give  evidence  of  a very 
different  character.  If  not  responsible  for  the  inhuman  war-cry 
and  conduct  of  his  troops  on  the  battlefield,  he  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  prisoners  ; that 
was  entirely  within  his  control.  Happier,  much  happier,  was  the 
fate  of  the  patriots  whose  life-blood  moistened  the  sod  of  the 
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battlefield,  than  that  of  those  who,  escaping  death  on  the  field  of 
strife,  were  saved  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  murdered  by  degrees 
in  the  vile  pens  and  sugar-houses  constituting  General  Howe’s  mil- 
itary prisons  in  Yew  York,  where  it  was  common  for  carmen  to 
come  in  the  early  mom  and  carry  away  bodies  by  the  load.  Those 
dens,  kept  by  Christianized  and  enlightened  Englishmen  under  the 
command  of  General  Howe,  are  properly  rated  on  a par  with  the 
celebrated  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

The  possession  of  Long  Island  was  the  first  step  of  the  English 
general  toward  the  occupancy  of  Yew  York,  and  compelled  the 
Americans  to  marshal  their  entire  available  forces.  The  State  Con- 
vention had,  before  taking  a short  recess,  appointed  a Committee 
of  Safety,  and  vested  it  with  authority  to  exercise  all  or  any  of  its 
powers  during  such  interim.  That  committee  took  immediate 
action  under  such  power,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  issued  an 
order  that  <£  the  Brigadier  Generals  and  commanding  officers  of 
the  Militia  in  the  Counties  of  Orange,  Ulster,  Westchester  and 
Dutchess  hold  their  militia  in  readiness  to  march  at  a minute’s 
warning,  with  five  days’  provisions  and  as  much  ammunition  as 
possible,  there  being  great  reason  to  fear,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  State  may  be  needed  to  repel  the  invaders.” 

On  the  1st.  of  September,  General  Washington,  alive  to  the 
great  emergency  and  danger  of  the  situation,  issued  an  order  call- 
ing out  the  entire  militia  force  of  the  State.  Ulster  County  had 
then  already  contributed  largely  in  men  toward  the  defence  of  the 
country.  A considerable  number  of  its  residents  had  enlisted  and 
were  serving  in  the  Continental  Army.  Several  of  its  regiments 
had  been  drafted  and  ordered  for  service,  and  were  in  the  ranks 
for  the  defence  of  Yew  York.  One  quarter  of  the  remainder  had 
been  drafted  and  were  serving  in  the  passes  of  the  Highlands, 
and  the  rest  were  under  orders  to  march  at  a minute’ s notice 
with  five  days’  rations.  Thus  was  Ulster  County  situated  when 
General  Washington’s  order  was  issued. 

The  Committee  of  Safety,  in  reply  to  General  Washington, 
under  date  of  the  4th  of  September,  express  very  great  concern  at 
their  inability  to  assist  further  in  maintaining  the  important  posts, 
and  give  among  other  reasons  for  their  inability,  the  following : 
6 c That  from  the  best  representations  they  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
the  number  of  armed  and  well  affected  militia  in  those  counties 
(Ulster,  Orange,  Duchess,  and  Westchester)  does  not  exceed  3100  ; 
the  number  of  disarmed  and  disaffected  persons,  2300  ; and  the 
number  of  slaves,  2300.  From  a comparison  of  these  numbers  and 
from  our  firm  opinion  that  the  disaffected  only  want  an  opportu- 
nity of  rising,  that  Gen  Howe  is  actually  endeavoring  to  enlist  men 
in  most  of  those  Counties,  and  that  our  enemies  would  not  scruple 
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to  stir  up  tlie  slaves  to  bear  arms  against  ns,  it  would  be  extremely 
hazardous  to  the  internal  peace  of  those  counties  to  draw  out  at 
present  any  more  of  the  militia.” 

After  giving  the  above  and  other  unanswerable  reasons  for  their 
inability  to  assist  further  in  maintaining  the  important  posts,  they 
assure  his  excellency  ‘ 1 that  the  whole  militia  of  the  Counties  of 
Ulster,  Orange,  Duchess  and  Westchester  shall  be  ready  to 
march,  whenever  your  Excellency  or  Gen  Clinton  shall  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  ; and  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee  of 
Safety  will  immediately  exert  themselves  in  arming  with  lances 
all  such  of  the  well  affected  Militia  as  are  destitute  of  firearms.” 

What  arms  to  be  thought  of  as  opposing  the  splendid,  well-ap- 
pointed weapons  of  England’s  well-trained,  disciplined  troops  ! 

At  the  same  meeting  in  which  such  letter  and  assurance  were 
given,  the  Committee  of  Safety  passed  a preamble  arid  resolution, 
which,  after  stating  that  many  of  the  militia  in  the  different  coun- 
ties are  destitute  of  firearms,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  convention  to  arm  the  whole  militia  in  such  manner  as  may 
prove  most  formidable,  appointed  a committee  of  two  from  each  of 
the  counties  of  Albany,  Ulster,  Orange,  Duchess,  and  Westchester, 
to  procure  eight  hundred  lances  for  each  of  said  counties.  Derick 
Wynkoop  and  Robert  Boyd  were  designated  as  the  committee  for 
Ulster  County. 

Previous  to  the  6th  of  September,  1776,  the  convention  of  dele- 
gates of  this  State  had  appointed  a committee  to  visit  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Constitution,  and  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  report  of 
that  committee  at  the  above  date,  it  was  “ Resolved  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  the  general 
interest  of  America  that  a re-enforcement  should  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  forts  Montgomery  and  Constitution,  and  that  six  hun- 
dred men  should,  with  all  possible  despatch,  be  detached  from  the 
Militia  of  the  State,  and  sent  to  those  forts  as  a re-enforcement  for 
two  months.” 

The  convention  designated  the  quota  of  Ulster  for  such  re- 
enforcement  at  two  hundred  men.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the 
colonel  to  command  the  re-enforcement  should  be  called  from 
Ulster  County,  the  lieutenant-colonel  from  Duchess  County,  and 
the  major  from  Albany. 

Colonel  Johannis  Snyder,  of  Kingston,  was  designated  as  the 
colonel  to  command  the  levies.  John  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  Duchess,  as 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  major  was  left  for  future  designation. 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  several  regiments  in  Ulster 
County,  immediately  after  being  advised  of  the  levy  ordered,  met 
and  agreed  upon  an  apportionment  from  their  respective  com- 
mands, as  follows  : Colonel  Johannis  Snyder’s  regiment,  thirty- 
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eight  men  ; Colonel  Jonathan  Hasbroiick’s,  sixty-two  men  ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  McLaughry’ s,  fifty-six  men,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jacob  Hoornbeek’s,  forty- four  men. 

In  a letter  written  by  him  to  the  convention,  dated  the  ISth  of 
October,  1776,  Colonel  Snyder  stated  that  he  had  arrived  at  Fort 
Montgomery  on  the  27th  of  September  with  thirty-three  men 
drawn  from  his  regiment,  the  other  five  to  complete  its  quota  being 
sick  and  unable  to  come.  That  at  the  date  of  writing,  he  had  only 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men  in  his  regiment,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  ; he  then  solicited  the 
convention  to  order  the  field  officers  to  forward  their  quotas  im- 
mediately. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  selected  for  Colonel 
Snyders  regiment,  drafted  for  the  re-enforcement  of  the  forts  under 
the  aforesaid  order  of  the  7th  of  August.  The  commissions  were 
not  forwarded  until  the  28tli  of  October  : 

COLONEL,  JOHANNIS  SNYDER. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  Bailey,  Jr. 

Major,  — . 

Ulster. — Captain,  Frederick  Schoonmaker ; First  Lieutenant, 
Daniel  Graham  ; Second  Lieutenant,  Cornelius  Van 
Wagonen. 

Captain,  William  Telfort ; First  Lieutenant,  William 
Cuddeback ; Second  Lieutenant,  Hendricus  Terpen- 
ning,  Jr, 

Captain,  Matthew  Jansen  ; First  Lieutenant, ; 

Second  Lieutenant,  Evert  Hoffman. 

Orange. — Captain,  James  Sawyer ; First  Lieutenant,  George 
Luckev  ; Second  Lieutenant,  Gilbert  VeaiL 
Duchess. — Captain,  Thomas  Storm  ; First  Lieutenant,  Eliakine 

Barman  ; Second  Lieutenant,  — . 

Captain,  Ebenezer  Husted  ; First  Lieutenant,  John 
Wilson  ; Second  Lieutenant,  David  Ostrom. 

Albany. — Captain,  Ithamar  Spencer ; First  Lieutenant,  Henry 
Irwin  ; Second  Lieutenant,  John  Murray. 

Captain,  John  Williams ; First  Lieutenant,  Philip 
Staats  ; Second  Lieutenant,  Peter  Van  Berrigan. 

Adjutant,  David  Bevier. 

Quartermaster,  Coenraedt  J.  Elmendorf. 

The  following  copy  of  a letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  author,  refers  to  the  adverse  progress  of  events 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  month  of  September  : 
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££  Hackensack  23d  Sepr  1776 

u Dear  Brother  Peter  : 

“ This  is  the  first  opportunity  I had,  since  my  return  from  your 
quarters,  to  send  you  a line  ; the  eonveniency  of  a post  and  almost 
every  other  we  are  now  deprived  of.  I cannot  doubt  but  you 
must  have  heard  of  the  alarming  changes  hereabouts  within  the 
last  four  weeks  past,  we  have  lost  Long  Island,  New  York  as  high 
up  as  Harlem  and  Powles  Hook.  The  event  of  the  two  former  you 
must  have  heard  the  particulars  of.  The  latter,  Powles  Hook,  was 
taken  in  possession  by  the  regulars  yesterday  four  o’  clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Our  troops  brought  off  everything  but  a few  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  which  the  regulars  took  without  heavy  loss.  They 
are  now  in  possession  of  every  place  above  Yew  York  that  could 
annoy  their  shipping,  and  have  a free  range  up  the  North  Piver 
as  high  as  the  forts  Constitution  and  Washington,  which  I hope 
may  effectually  prevent  their  farther  progress  up,  for  the  safety  of 
my  friends  in  your  quarter,  but  have  reason  to  doubt  it.  We  are 
now  left  the  open  frontier,  only  a few  troops  along  the  banks  of 
the  meadows.  The  enemy  have  free  access  to  all  the  ferries  on  this 
shore.  This,  together  with  the  many  disaffected  persons  about  this 
place,  occasions  many  citizens  to  leave  it.  Mrs  Elting  has  pressed 
me  hard  this  day  to  move  her  and  child  with  some  of  my  most 
valuable  effects  to  Kingston.  This  request,  although  perhaps  very 
necessary,  I am  loath  to  comply  with,  as  it  must  be  attended  with 
so  many  difficulties.  First,  we  have  no  communication  by  water, 
and  almost  all  the  wagons  are  in  the  Continental  Service.  . . . 

££'  Last  Friday  night  about  one  quarter  of  the  town  [Yew  York] 
was  burnt  to  ashes.  It  broke  out  at  sundry  places  near  White 
Hall,  followed  Broad  Street  up  to  Beaver  Street  on  the  west  side. 
So  up  to  Bowling  green,  and  for  some  distance  consumed  both 
sides  of  Broadway.  Trinity  and  the  southern  churches,  with  almost 
every  house  between  Broadway  and  the  Yortli  river  to  near  St. 
Paul’s  are  down.  We  hear  from  head  quarters  that  a flag  had 
been  sent  who  informed  that  it  had  been  done  designedly,  but  not 
by  General  orders,  and  that  six  men  had  been  shot  with  torches  in 
their  hands  and  others  had  been  hung. 

***«*'*#****#- 

££  Your  brother 

££  Peter  Elting. 

“ Peter  Van  Gaasbeek.” 

While  the  country  was  thus  not  only  alarmed  but  endangered 
by  the  adverse  progress  of  events  about  the  city  of  Yew  York, 
on  the  2d  of  October  news  came  from  the  inhabitants  of  Papakonk, 
one  of  the  border  settlements,  that  they  were  threatened  with  an 
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attack  by  tlie  Indians.  Tlieir  information  or  notice  was  derived 
from  an  old  squaw,  who,  being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  settlers, 
had  promised  to  notify  them  when  any  raid  might  be  threatened. 
The  inhabitants  at  once  sent  by  express  to  Kingston  for  assistance, 
and  information  was  immediately  forwarded  from  Kingston  to  the 
convention. 

There  were  nine  families  in  danger,  amounting  in  number, 
including  children,  to  about  sixty  or  seventy.  They  were  repre- 
sented, also,  to  have  a large  amount  of  grain  and  stock  on 
hand,  which,  unless  assistance  arrived,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  and  seek  for  themselves  a place  of  safety.  The  conven- 
tion at  once  directed  the  committee  of  Ulster  County  to  order  the 
rangers  raised  in  the  county  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  f urther  ordered  that  they 
expedite  the  enlistments  to  lill  their  ranks. 

Besides  the  preceding  specific  alarm,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
border  towns  of  Ulster  County  were  kept  in  continual  apprehension 
of  Indian  raids  upon  them,  and  those  who  could  were  moving  away 
from  their  homes  as  rapidly  as  they  were  able.  Johannis  Sleght, 
Chairman  of  the  Kingston  Committee,  by  letter  to  the  representa- 
tive, Colonel  Be  Witt,  called  the  attention  of  the  convention  to 
that  fact  in  the  early  part  of  October.  The  convention  thereupon 
directed  that  the  committees  of  Orange  and  Ulster  provide  for  the 
defence  of  their  frontier  country  by  detachments  from  tlieir  militia, 
and  the  expense  would  be  defrayed  by  the  convention. 

But  the  troubles  were  not  confined  to  threatened  raids  by  Ind- 
ians upon  the  border  settlements,  the  disaffected,  and  those  of  Tory 
proclivities,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  general  alarm,  and  began 
to  move  uneasily  in  their  constrained  positions.  On  the  17th  day 
of  September  information  was  given  to  the  convention  by  the  resi- 
dent members,  that  there  were  a great  many  dangerous  persons  in 
the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  and  that  from  testimony  taken 
by  the  different  town  committees,  it  was  evident  that  efforts  had 
been  made  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  enlist  men  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  The  matter  was  at  once  referred  to  the  members  of 
those  counties  as  a committee,  “to  examine  into  the  matter,  and 
report  what  steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  dis- 
affected persons  from  joining  or  aiding  the  enemy.5’ 

In  a few  days,  however,  it  became  apparent  to  the  convention 
that  something  more  general  and  effectual  was  necessary,  and  that 
those  two  counties  were  not  the  only  sections  of  the  country  thus 
embarrassed.  The  matter  was  thus  brought  up  for  consideration 
by  the  convention  as  applicable  to  the  entire  State.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a very  important  commit- 
tee, with  full  and  plenary  powers  ‘ ‘ to  inquire  into  detect  and 
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defeat  all  conspiracies  which  might  be  formed  in  the  State  against 
the  liberties  of  America,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  call  out  detachments  of  troops  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  £500.” 

The  appointment  of  this  important  committee  was  taken  by  the 
convention  into  its  own  hands  and  selected  by  ballot.  The  mem- 
bers constituting  that  committee,  thus  selected,  were  as  follows  : 
William  I)uer,  Charles  De  Witt,  Leonard  Gansevoort,  John  Jay, 
Zephaniah  Platt,  and  Nathaniel  Sackett.  They  were  fortunately 
all  men  who  could  be  safely  and  confidently  intrusted  in  that  deli- 
cate and  very  responsible  position. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Safety  were 
startled  with  the  information  that  General  Schuyler  asked  for  re- 
enforcements for  the  Northern  Army.  In  a few  days,  however,  for- 
tunately, General  Schuyler  countermanded  his  request,  as  the  con- 
tingency upon  which  it  was  supposed  they  might  be  required  did 
not  occur.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  call  had  been  referred 
to  a select  committee,  by  whom  a report  was  made  the  next  day 
which  contains  some  data  in  an  official  form  which  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  reader,  and  therefore  the  important  portion  thereof  is 
inserted  : 

“ The  following  drafts  have  already  been  made  from  the  Militia 
of  Lister  and  Dutchess.  Under  a resolution  of  the  seventh  of  June 
from  Dutchess  and  embodied  in  Gen  Scott’s  brigade  and  posted 
near  the  city  of  New  York  335  men,  and  from  Ulster  300.  A 
further  draft  was  made  on  the  19th  July  of  one.  quarter  of  the 
remaining  militia  of  both  counties,  to  form  a part  of  Brig.  Gen 
Clinton’s  Brigade,  and  stationed  at  or  near  King’s  bridge.  That 
when  in  addition  the  draft  of  the  7th  instant  of  175  men  from 
Dutchess,  and  200  from  Ulster  shall  be  completed  to  re-enforce  forts 
Constitution  and  Montgomery,  there  would  not  be  more  than  700 
armed  and  well  affected  men  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  1000 
in  Ulster,  and  that  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  with  those  re-enforce- 
ments would  still  be  far  from  a state  of  security.” 

After  the  capture  of  Long  Island,  it  was  evident  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British,  and  also  of  the 
county  of  Westchester,  was  only  a question  of  time  ; the  convention, 
therefore,  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  safety  of  the  public 
records,  and  for  that  purpose,  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  they  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  their  number  with  directions  to  remove, 
with  all  possible  haste,  the  records  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  county  of  Westchester,  to  Kingston,  there  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  Dirck  Wynkoop,  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  and 
Christopher  Tappen. 
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On  the  10th  day  of  October,  1776,  it  was  ordered  tliat  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  County  send  three  hundred 
men  of  his  command,  well  armed,  and  with  three  days’  provisions, 
to  Peekskill,  to  continue  in  service  for  three  weeks.  At  a meeting 
of  the  field  officers  of  Ulster  County,  on  the  13th  day  of  October, 
Ma  jor  Andrew  Wynkoop  was  designated  to  take  command  of  the 
detachment  thus  ordered  to  Peekskill. 

As  anticipated,  the  Americans  found  it  impossible  to  hold  the 
city  of  A e w York,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that 
General  Ilowe  was  preparing  and  locating  his  troops  for  its  cap- 
ture, General  Washington  wisely  evacuated  it.  After  the  occu- 
pancy of  Yew  York  by  the  British  a number  of  skirmishes  were 
had  and  some  battles  fought  between  the  contending  forces,  with- 
out severe  loss  on  either  side,  except  when  Fort  Washington  was 
captured,  then  the  English  took  about  two  thousand  prisoners  and 
a.  large  quantity  of  artillery  and  army  supplies.  In  one  of  the 
battles  referred  to,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  October,  Colonel 
Ritzemas’s  Ulster  County  regiment  and  Colonel  Smallwood’s  Mary- 
land regiment  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and  received  special 
honorable  mention. 

Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  an  ice  embargo  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  before  long  prevent  the  use  of  the  naval 
force  in  the  upper  Hudson,  so  that  Howe  made  no  attempt  to  force 
a passage  through  the  Highlands,  but  turned  his  attention  to  Yew 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army.  In 
order  to  prevent  Yew  England  from  rushing  to  the  assistance  of 
those  States  and  re-enforcing  the  patriot  army,  he  despatched  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  through  Long  Island  Sound  to  Rhode  Island  to 
take  possession  there,  and  another  detachment  to  create  a like 
diversion  in  the  South.  The  size  of  the  army  and  navy  at  his  com- 
mand enabled  him  to  do  so  without  danger. 

Washington  with  his  army  was  in  a very  embarrassing  situa- 
tion ; while  the  opposing  forces  were  flushed  with  recent  triumphs 
a nd  successes,  and  exceeded  the  Americans  in  numbers  and' dis- 
cipline, the  patriot  army  was  fast  melting  away  by  the  termination 
of  enlistment  and  other  causes,  and  the  men,  discouraged  by  recent 
reverses,  could  not  be  induced  to  re-enlist.  The  expected  re- 
enforcements from  other  States  were  not  sent,  but  were  retained  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  borders.  This  greatly  increased  the 
burden  upon  the  State  of  Yew  York,  and  especially  that  portion 
above  and  about  the  Highlands.  But  little  rest  was  allowed  that 
winter  for  the  usual  so-called  period  of  “ winter  quarters.” 

On  the  3d  day  of  Yovember  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered 
that  the  militia  of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  at  a moment's  warning  to  oppose  the  invasion 
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. of  the  enemy  oil  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  Brig- 
adier-General Clinton  give  orders  accordingly,  and  march  for  that 
purpose  on  receipt  of  orders  from  Major-General  Heath. 

Congress  having  on  the  10th  day  of  September  yielded  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  Washington  to  enlist  an  army  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war,  to  be  under  the  commander-in-chief,  four  battalions 
had  been  allotted  to  the  State  of  N ew  York  as  its  proportion. 
Ulster  County  furnished  three  companies  under  that  call,  and  they 
were  placed  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Gansevoort. 
The  committee  on  that  subject  appointed  by  the  State  Convention 
reported  on  the  23d  day  of  December  the  progress  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  recommended  that  the  State  Convention  request  of  Con- 
gress the  privilege  to  raise  a fifth  battalion,  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Lewis  Du  Bois,  of  Ulster  County.  That  sugges- 
tion was  acted  upon  favorably  by  both  the  State  Convention  and 
the  National  Congress,  and  the  enlistment  of  the  battalion  was 
duly  authorized.  The  officers  were  Lewis  Du  Bois,  Colonel ; Jacobus 
S.  Bruyn,  Lieutenant- Colonel ; Samuel  Logan,  Major  ; and  Henry 
Du  Bois,  Adjutant.  The  captains  were : Jacobus  Rosecrans,  James 
Stewart,  Amos  Hutchins,  Philip  D.  Bevier,  Thomas  Lee,  Henry 
Goodwin,  John  P.  Hamtrack,  and  John  Johnston.  That  regiment 
was  stationed  in  the  Highlands  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and  remained 
there  until  the  forts  were  taken. 

On  the  6th  day  of  November,  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  some  resolutions  and  an  address  were  reported  and  adopted, 
to  be  published  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  General  Scott’s 
brigade,  and  of  every  company  of  the  detachment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Snyder.  The  resolutions  and  address  represented  to  them 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
was  placed,  and  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  continue  in 
service  until  the  last  day  of  December. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November  a letter  was  received  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  wherein  he  stated  that  from  the  returns  he  found  that 
the  number  in  his  brigade  who  were  willing  to  continue  in  service 
for  another  month  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be  retained. 

Colonel  Snyder’s  regiment  all  left  for  home  as  soon  as  their 
term  expired,  and  of  General  Scott’s  brigade  only  one  hundred 
remained. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  held  at  Fishkill,  December  8th,  1776,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
committee  of  three  gentlemen  be  requested  to  go  immediately  to 
George  Clinton  at  New  Windsor,  vested  with  full  power,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Clinton,  to  call  out  the  militia  of  Ulster  and 
Orange  counties,  and  to  station  them  at  such  places  as  they  may 
think  will  contribute  most  to  the  safety  of  this  State  and  the  gen- 
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eral  interest  of  America.  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton, General  Scott,  and  Mr.  Duer  be  the  said  committee.  Subse- 
quently, on  the  same  day,  at  a meeting  of  Brigadier-General  George 
Clinton,  R.  R.  Livingston,  Brigadier- General  Scott,  and  William 
Duer,  it  was 

“ Resolved,  that  all  the  Militia  of  Orange  and  Ulster  not  at 
present  in  the  Continental  service,  and  which  compose  the  Brigade 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Gen  George  Clinton,  be  forthwith  ordered 
to  march,  properly  armed  and  accoutred  and  with  four  days’  pro- 
visions to  Chester  in  Orange  County,  there  to  receive  further  orders 
from  Brig  Gen  Clinton.  That  the  said  Militia  be  allowed  Conti- 
nental pay,  and  rations  and  one  penny  per  mile  in  lieu  of  rations 
’till  they  come  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

. “ Resolved,  that  George  Clinton  be  empowered  to  make  use  of 

the  arms  and  accoutrements  belonging  to  this  State,  and  now  at 
New  'Windsor,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  such  of  said  militia  as 
are  not  armed. 

“Resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  Gen 
Clinton  march,  with  the  militia,  the  companies  of  Rangers  raised 
in  the  County  of  Ulster,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jacob 
DeWitt  and  Captain  Jacob  Hasbrouck. 

And  whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  general  Con- 
gress and  from  the  measures  pursued  by  the  enemy,  it  is  evident 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States  depends  principally  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  preventing  the  passes  of  the  Highlands  on  Hudson  River  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; yet  it  is  the  firm  intention, 
and  earnest  desire  of  the  Convention  of  this  State,  to  give  every 
assistance  possible  to  any  of  their  sister  States  or  to  the  United 
States  in  general  consistent  with  that  grand  object. 

“ Resolved  therefore,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  Gen  George  Clinton  be  ordered  either  to  join  the  army  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  Lee,  or  Major  General  Gates,  pro- 
vided it  be  the  intention  of  either  of  these- officers  to  form  a sepa- 
rate army  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  enemy’ s rear,  or 
cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  that  he  vigilantly  attend  to  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  in  such  a manner,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
retain  the  passes  of  the  Highlands  on  Hudson  River. 

“ Resolved  that  if  it  shall  be  the  orders  or  intentions  of  Major 
General  Lee  or  Major  General  Gates  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
Continental  army,  that  nevertheless  Gen  Clinton  do  forthwith 
march  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey  so  far  as  he  thinks  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  passes  of  the  Highlands,  and  that  he 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  collecting  and  rousing  the  spirits  of 
the  militia  of  the  said  State,  and  overawing  and  curbing  its  dis- 
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affected  or  revolted  subjects,  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon  by  a 
proper  civil  or  military  authority  of  said  State.” 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1776  in  Yew  York,  leaving 
the  Highlands  and  the  river  through  and  above  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  patriots,  and  the  English  invaders  at  the  north  retired 
to  winter  quarters  on  Canadian  soil. 


; 


' 


CHAPTER  XY. 


INTERNAL  TROUBLES  AND  TORY  OPERATIONS. 

EFORE  proceeding  to  any  further  detail  of  the  movement  of 


armies  or  the  progress  of  war  on  the  battlefield,  there  are 
other  matters  which  properly  claim  onr  attention.  The  matrons  of 
1776  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  good  old  Ilyson,  and  were  very 
sensitive  at  being  deprived  of  its  use.  AY  hen  patriotism  demanded 
their  abstention,  to  repudiate  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax, 
they  could  submit,  but  when  that  question  was  no  longer  involved, 
and  it  was  the  merchant  withholding  for  the  purpose  of  speculation 
and  demanding  exorbitant  prices,  they  considered  that  a very 
different  principle  was  involved,  and  resolved  that  tea  they  must 
and  would  have.  The  matrons  in  the  old  town  of  Kingston  were 
specially  determined  in  that  matter. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  true  state  of  the  question,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  history  of  the  tea,  or,  rather, 
the  manner  and  time  in  which  it  came  into  this  country,  and  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  it. 

Before  the  English  duty  attached,  and  before  the  importation 
and  sale  of  teas  were  prohibited,  some  capitalists  had  imported  and 
held  a large  amount  thereof  in  store  on  speculation  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a scarcity.  Congress,  however,  prohibited  its  sale  as  well 
as  its  importation.  After  the  country  became  involved  in  war  and 
independence  was  declared,  the  holders  made  application  to  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  prohibition  against  the  sale,  and  procured  the 
assistance  of  the  Xew  York  Convention  in  memorializing  Congress 
for  that  purpose.  Congress  removed  the  prohibition  against  the 
sale,  but  prohibited  its  sale  at  a greater  price  than  six  shillings  a 
pound.  The  holders  of  the  tea  refused  to  sell  at  such  a price,  and 
exhibited  a desire  to  prey  upon  the  wants  of  the  community,  or, 
as  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  “ have  refused  to  dispose 
of  their  stock  of  tea  on  hand,  until  such  time  as  an  artilicial  scar- 
city shall  induce  the  good  women  of  this  State,  to  tempt  them  to 
vend  it  by  offering  exorbitant  prices.” 

It  appears  by  the  following  that  the  tea-loving  matrons  were 
taking  another  tack  than  offering  exorbitant  prices,  and  were  de- 
termined to  see  what  inffuence  threats  might  have  upon  the  action 
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of  the  authorities.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1776,  a communication  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  Provincial  Convention  from  Johannis 
Sleght,  chairman  of  t-lie  Kingston  committee,  in  which  he  stated 
that  “ the  women  surround  the  committee  chamber,  and  say  if 
they  cannot  have  tea  their  husbands  and  sons  shall  fight  no  more.” 

On  the  3.0th  of  September,  1776,  a committee  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Convention,  on  motion  of  Mr.  De  Witt,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration “ the  abuses  committed  in  the  withholding  of  tea  by  the 
owners  or  agents  thereof,  within  this  State,  and  also  in  the  sale 
thereof  at  higher  prices  than  that  limited  by  Congress,”  with  direc- 
tions to  report  without  delay.  The  committee  made  a report 
promptly  to  the  convention  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  report  was 
read,  and  after  some  time  spent  thereon  its  further  consideration 
was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  But  the  convention  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  further  action  upon  the  report. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1776,  Johannis  Sleght,  as  chairman 
of  the  Kingston  Committee  of  Safety,  reported  to  the  convention 
that  a man  had  been  at  Kingston  to  remove  some  tea  which  Grodus 
Beekman  had  stored  in  the  house  of  John  Elmendorf,  and  the 
committee  had  refused  to  permit  its  removal.  He  further  reported 
that  the  committee  had  resolved  that  no  tea  stored  in  Kingston 
should  be  removed  until  the  convention  took  some  action  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  would  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  keep  peace  and  good  order. 

No  action  was  taken  and  the  people  became  impatient.  Some  of 
the  matrons  and  spinsters  in  Kingston  determined  that  they  would 
have  some  of  “ the  creature  comfort ;”  accordingly,  a number  of 
them  collected  together  and  proceeded  in  a body  to  the  storehouse 
of  Mary  Elmendorf , where  they  knew  it  was  kept ; they  forced  their 
way  in,  and  each  one,  after  weighing  out  what  tea  she  wanted,  de- 
posited the  price,  as  regulated  by  Congress,  on  the  counter,  and  left 
rejoicing.  This,  perhaps,  was  not  the  only  case  of  an  involuntary 
sale.  But  whether  it  was  or  not,  some  complaints  which  follow  will 
show  that  there  was  more  or  less  involuntary  disposal  of  tea  to  some 
of  the  sterner  sex  without  the  formality  of  considering  the  price. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sitting  during 
the  recess  of  the  convention,  had  the  tea  question  under  consider- 
ation, and  then  ordered  “ that  the  Committees  of  the  several 
Counties  take  the  tea  in  store  within  their  respective  counties,  in 
their  possession,  and  sell  it  by  retail  at  six  shillings  a pound,  and 
account  for  the  proceeds  to  the  owners  ;”  at  the  same  time  they 
expressly  prohibited  the  sale  of  any  more  than  twelve  pounds  to 
any  one  person,  for  the  use  of  one  family.  But  four  days  afterward 
the  publication  of  the.  resolve  was  postponed  until  further  orders, 
so  the  question  remained  in  statu  quo. 
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On  the  18th  of  November  Johannis  Sleglit,  as  chairman  of  the 
Kingston  committee,  again  addressed  the  convention  by  letter, 
stating  that  “ the  Inhabitants  of  this  (Ulster)  county  till  within  a 
few  days  have  been  distinguished  for  their  firmness  and  attach- 
ment to  the  resolves  of  Congress  and  committees  ; in  short,  have 
been  as  peaceable,  we  flatter  ourselves,  as  any  people  in  this  State  ; 
but  it  is  with  regret,  that  we  are  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
to  inform  you,  that  we  are  daily  alarmed,  and  our  streets  filled 
with  mobs  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  breaking  of  doors 
and  committing  of  outrages  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  good  People  of  this  town,  owing  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
to  the  misfortune  of  having  that  detestable  article,  called  tea, . 
stowed  here,  which  is  taken  by  them  and  divided  or  distributed  in 
such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  We  have  heretofore  assured  the 
good  People,  that  your  Congress  would  pass  a resolve  for  the  dis- 
posal of  that  article  lodged  here  ; and  it  is  asserted  (by  what 
authority  we  know  not)  that  your  Congress  had  passed  a resolve 
to  that  purpose,  but  that  before  the  publication  thereof  repealed  or 
made  void  the  same,  which  the  People,  whom  we  have  had  before 
us,  assign  in  justification  of  their  conduct  in  the  premises.  We 
now  entreat  you  to  advise  us  how  and  in  what  manner  we  shall 
suppress  these  disturbances.  We  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
your  honourable  House,  but  are  well  assured  that  if  a resolve  was  to 
be  passed,’  establishing  a price  and  ordering  a disposal  thereof,  it 
would  tend  to  the  interest  Of  the  proprietors,  and  the  peace  of  the 
good  People  of  this  State. 

“ By  order  of  the  Committee.” 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  monopolists  in  tea  had  a pretty 
strong  hold  upon  the  convention  ; for  some  reason  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  loath  to  take  action  on  the  tea  question.  As  late 
as  December  3d  the  fact  of  the  disturbances  was  again  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  convention  in  a letter  written  by  John  Elmendorf, 
with  whom  a portion  of  the  troublesome  article  had  been  stored. 
In  that  communication  he  declined  to  accept  a trust  Congress  had 
by  resolution  conferred  upon  him,  “ for  reason  of  such  daily  depre- 
dations and  plunder  of  private  property  at  my  house.  You  are 
sensible  when  such  outrages  are  committed,  in  having  your  doors 
splintered,  forced,  etc.,  it  is  requisite  for  an  honest  man,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country’s  rights,  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  my  good 
family  with  my  presence.  Nothing  grieves  me  more  than  daily  to 
observe,  and  be  an  eye-witness  to  such  confusion  and  turbulent 
dispositions  of  the  people.” 

The  convention  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  a party  from  Connecticut  having  three  large 
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packages  stored  in  Kingston  of  several  thousand  pounds,  made 
complaint  that  when  he  came  to  take  possession  one  of  the  pack- 
ages was  entirely  gone. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  serious  internal  difficulties  to 
record  before  proceeding  further  in  the  general  narrative  than  the 
tea  episode.  The  State  was  cursed  with  the  presence  of  disaffected 
men  scattered  throughout  its  entire  range.  Although  Tories  at 
heart,  many  of  them  lived  in  apparent  friendship  with  their  patri- 
otic neighbors  and  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  Ready,  however,  at 
any  time  to  betray  and  sacrifice  their  country,  they  had  their  secret 
signs,  marks,  and  signals,  by  which  they  were  well  known  to  each 
other  and  well  understood  by  the  British  spies  and  emissaries 
prowling  around.  They  were  not  all  so  shrewd,  however,  as  always 
to  escape  detection  ; their  doings  were  occasionally  k brought  to 
light,  the  prisons  became  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  gallows  was 
occasionally  resorted  to  to  render  well-deserved  punishment.  Pris- 
oners were  sent  to  Kingston  from  almost  every  direction,  and  when 
its  jail  was  filled  to  overflowing  vessels  were  anchored  out  in  the 
Rondout  stream  and  used  to  take  care  of  the  surplus.  A company 
of  soldiers  was  kept  constantly  on  duty  to  insure  their  safe-keeping. 

The  records  of  a few  of  the  examinations  and  trials  of  offenders 
have  been  preserved,  and  narrations  of  some  of  the  cases  will  follow. 
History  must  necessarily  cover  the  transactions  of  foes  within  as 
well  as  foes  without. 

On  the  5th  day  of  May,  1777,  a preamble  and  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  county  committees  was  passed  by  the  State  Convention,  as 
follows  : 

“Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  several 
Committees  within  this  State  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  public 
security  and  defence,  by  expediting  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
general  weal ; and  whereas  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  salutary 
influence  of  such  Committees  shall  be  continued  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  State  shall  be  firmly  settled  and  obtain  its  full  energy 
and  vigor 

“ Therefore  Resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State  to  choose  such  active,  spirited  and  discreet  subjects 
of  this  State,  as  they  shall  deem  proper  for  members  of  the  several 
Committees  within  their  respective  counties,  and  to  continue  as 
members  of  such  committees,  until  the  first  day  of  October  next, 
and  although  the  office  of  a member  of  any  of  said  Committees  is 
extremely  painful  and  laborious,  yet  as  the  service  will  expire 
before  the  said  day,  it  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  good 
subjects  of  this  State,  cheerfully  to  undertake,  and  vigilantly  to 
execute  the  said  offices,  more  especially  as  the  last  hope  of  our 
dispirited  foes  is  now  grounded  upon  those  intestine  divisions, 
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which  they  so  assiduously  labor  to  promote.  By  the  assistance  of 
which,  they  expect  to  accumulate  greater  evils  upon  a country, 
which  they  cannot  subdue,  and  without  which  all  their  diabolical 
designs  must  prove  utterly  abortive.” 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1777,  an  investigation  was  had  and  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Observation  of  the 
Precinct  of  Mamakating,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  which  the 
following  facts  were  developed  : On  the  Wednesday  previous  to  the 
31st  of  March,  Samuel  Waring  came  to  John  More  and  asked  him 
to  join  in  a plot  against  the  Whigs,  and  explained  that  the  design 
was  to  meet  with  Joseph  Barton  at  the  Sussex  Court  House,  New 
Jersey,  on  Wednesday  of  the  following  week.  Barton  was  to  be 
there  with  a large  number  of  men.  A party  was  also  expected 
from  the  north,  across  the  Lakes,  with  a band  of  Indians.  The  war 
vessels  were  expected  to  sail  up  the  river  about  that  time,  which 
would  draw  all  the  militia  down  to  guard  along  the  river,  and  leave 
the  country  back  unprotected.  The  men  would  then  divide  them- 
selves in  different  parties,  fall  upon  the  unprotected  country,  and 
cut  off  and  destroy  what  they  could.  It  also  appeared,  in  that 
investigation,  that  recruiting  officers  were  around,  secretly  enlisting 
mcu  in  the  service  of  the  King  under  promise  of  large  bounties  and 
pay. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1777,  a stranger  came  to  the  house  of  Isaac 
Low,  who  kept  a tavern  in  the  precinct  of  New  Paltz,  and  solicited 
entertainment  ; he  represented  that  he  came  from  W arrack,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  After  some  conversation  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Low  to  take  him  to  Mr.  Trompoor’s,  where  he  had  left  his  horse, 
and  he  exhibited  a pass  under  the  name  of  Jacobus  Bay.  Low 
declined,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  finally  agreed 
to  take  him  part  of  the  way.  When  they  were  about  starting  the 
stranger  wanted  to  be  taken  by  a route  to  avoid  Kingston  ; he  gave 
as  a reason  that  he  came  from  New  York,  and  as  there  was  a guard 
at  Kingston,  he  would  be  arrested.  He  then  in  further  conversa- 
tion admitted  that  his  real  name  was  Goos  Quackenboss,  and  he 
expected  to  be  a lieutenant ; that  he  had  been  sent  up  to  fetch 
people  down,  and  would  soon  return  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
with  a number  of  men.  Low  then  took  him  to  Garret  Freer,  in  the 
town  of  Kingston,  on  the  south  side  of  Rondout  Creek,  and 
left  him  there.  Freer  put  him  forward  in  his  journey,  by  water, 
so  as  to  avoid  Kingston. 

Complaint  was  made  by  Cornelius  Elmendorf,  Jr.,  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Observation  of  the  town  of  Kingston, 
that  Jan  Freer  had,  on  the  oth  of  April,  conveyed  from  his  house 
by  water,  in  his  canoe,  a x>erson  justly  suspected  of  being  an  enemy 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  his  father,  Garret  Freer,  had 
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aided  and  assisted  him  therein.  Garret  and  Jan  Freer  were  then 
cited  before  the  committee.  Jan  Freer  acknowledged  that  lie  had 
conveyed  the  suspected  person  away  in  his  canoe,  and  that  his 
father,  Garret,  had  sent  his  negro  with  him  to  assist.  The  com- 
mittee then  tendered  to  both  Garret  and  Jan  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  they  refused  to  take  ; upon  such  refusal  they  wTere  both 
committed  to  jail. 

Some  time  afterward  Garret  Freer  being  anxious  to  visit  his 
home,  and  having  applied  for  permission  so  to  do,  his  application 
was  granted  upon  the  terms  specified  in  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  : 

“ Resolved  that  the  Gaoler  deliver  Garret  Freer  to  the  care  of 
such  person,  as  the  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Church  of 
Kingston,  shall  direct,  they  engaging  to  return  the  said  Garret 
Freer  to  jail,  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  take  him  out ; and 
that  the  said  Gaoler  do  again  receive  the  said  prisoner,  and  keep 
him  agreeable  to  his  mittimus.” 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  13th  of  May  is  the 
following  entry:  “ Garret  Freer,  a prisoner  confined  in  the  jail 
below,  was  brought  up  and  admonished  by  the  President,  and  a 
discharge  for  him  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  on  his  paying  the  fees 
due.” 

On  the  Sth  day  of  August,  1777,  Jan  Freer,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  father,  was  discharged  from  prison  on  his 
giving  a bond,  with  security  in  £400  for  his  future  good  behavior, 
and  that  he  would  surrender  himself  whenever  required  by  the 
Council  of  Safety  or  executive  power  of  the  State. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1777,  Cornelius  Newkirk  and  William 
McDarmoth,  of  W agh  Kunk,  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  w ere  cited 
before  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Observation  charged  with  cer- 
tain treasonable  discourses.  On  being  separately  examined  they 
partially  denied  the  charge.  They  were  then  discharged  upon 
voluntarily  subscribing  and  taking  the  oath,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a copy  : 

“ I,  the  subscriber,  do  most  solemnly  swTear  that  I renounce  all 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  I will  be  a good  and 
true  subject  to  the  State  of  New'  York,  that  I will  to  the  utmost  of 
my  pow'er  defend  the  said  State  against  the  enemies  thereof,  and 
that  I will  discover  all  plots  and  conspiracies  against  it,  w hich  may 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  pray  God  Almighty  so  to  keep  me  as 
I do  faithfully  and  sincerely  keep  this  oatli  and  declaration.” 

On  their  journey  home,  Newkirk  and  McDarmoth  stopped  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Osterhoudt,  about  four  miles  from  Kings- 
ton, and  lodged  there.  At  that  time  the  houses  usually  w'ere  only 
one  story,  and  the  loft  not  divided  into  rooms.  To  secure  privacy 
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for  females,  their  bedsteads  were  surrounded  with  curtains  so 
hung  as  to  be  closed  all  round.  Newkirk  and  McDarmoth  re- 
tired soon  after  their  arrival,  and  were  shown  to  their  beds  in  the 
upper  room.  There  was  a bed  such  as  is  described  above  in  that 
room,  which  bed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yeomans  occupied  ; but  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  two  lodgers. 

Soon  supposing  themselves  entirely  alone,  they  commenced  a 
confidential  talk,  which  was  substantially,  according  to  Mrs. 
Yeomans1  testimony,  as  follows  : Newkirk  said,  “ They  take  us  to 
be  good  Whigs,  but  my  heart  is  the  same  as  before.”  McDar- 
moth replied,  “ So  is  mine,  but  we  now  have  taken  the  oath.” 
Newkirk  said,  “ They  read  the  oath  to  me  several  times,  but  I had 
taken  care  that  I should  not  hear  it,  for  I stopt  my  ears  with  wool, 
which  I brought  from  home,  as  I expected  they  would  offer  the 
oath  to  me.”  McDarmoth  said,  “ I did  not  think  so  far  ; when 
the  oath  was  offered  to  me  I asked  what  oath  I was  to  swear  ; they 
told  me  to  be  true  to  the  country,  and  I could  do  that,  and  free 
my  conscience,  for  it  ’is  our  country,  where  we  were  born,  but  the 
King  is  the  ruler  of  the  country.”  They  had  considerable  further 
talk  ; part  of  it  was  about  hanging  a man,  and  also  about  keeping 
an  account  of  all  their  expenses. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Yeomans  gave  information  of  the  con- 
versation overheard  by  her,  and  the  two  Tories  were  again  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  committee.  Upon  examination  they  admitted 
the  truth  of  Mrs.  Yeomans’  statement,  and  consequently  were  com- 
mitted to  jail. 

It  appears  by  proceedings  before  the  Kingston  committee  and 
certificate  of  Christopher  Tappen,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1777,  Abraham  Middagh  called  at  the  house  of  Jacobus  S.  Davis, 
in  the  town  of  Marbletown,  and  inquired  of  him  whether  there 
were  any  strangers  about.  Upon  receiving  a negative  reply  he 
stated  that  Jacob  Middagh  had  come  up  with  him,  and  was  near 
at  hand,  and  if  he  would  go  with  him  he  would  bring  him  to  him. 
They  went  to  the  house  of  Frederick  Bush,  where  they  found 
him. 

Jacob  Middagh  told  Davis  that  he  had  lately  come  from  New 
York  in  order  to  inform  his  friends  and  acquaintances  how  matters 
were  circumstanced  there,  and  that  he  would  make  gentlemen  of 
all  those  who  would  go  down  with  him  ; that  the  party  who  had 
previously  gone  with  him  were  encamped  at  Jamaica,  on  Long 
Island,  and  lived  well ; they  had' provisions  of  all  kinds  in  plenty  ; 
that  every  man  of  family  who  went  down  with  him  to  New  York 
would  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  himself,  fifty 
acres  for  his  wife,  and  fifty  acres  for  every  son.  They  would  not 
be  obliged  to  fight  unless  they  were  so  inclined,  but  would  be 
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required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  King  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  the  British  troops  were  to  move  np  the  Hudson  River  by 
land  as  soon  as  the  country  would  afford  grass  for  their  horses. 
They  wanted  Davis  to  go  with  them,  but  lie  refused.  They  then 
told  Davis  that  they  were  going  to  his  father’s  house  to  enlist  his 
brother  Jacob,  and  they  left. 

Next  day  Jacob  Middagh  returned  with  a number  of  men,  and 
called  at  Jacob  Davis’s  house.  Middagh  stated  that  Christian 
Winne  had  gone  to  Little  Shaudaken  to  get  more  men  for  him,  and 
was  to  meet  him  in  that  neighborhood  ; that  he  would  have  been 
away  before  if  Winne  had  come  down.  Willielmus  Merricle  and 
Jacobus  Bush  were  in  the  company.  Merricle  encouraged  the  men 
who  were  to  go  down  by  telling  them  that  it  was  a righteous  cause 
in  which  they  had  embarked,  and  endeavored  to  prove  it  by  Scrip- 
ture quotations.  Jacob  Middagh  warned  Davis  that  they  would 
be  the  death  of  any  person  who  gave  information  against  him  or 
any  of  his  company. 

The  further  history  of  that  expedition  appears  by  the  certificate 
of  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Obser- 
vation, etc.,  of  the  Precinct  of  Shawangunk,  of  examinations  had 
before  that  committee  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1777.  Upon  the 
examination  of  Jacob  Davis  before  that  committee,  it  was  disclosed 
that  Jacob  Middagh  and  others  came  to  his  father  s house  on  the 
23d  of  April,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  them  to  New  York  to  join 
the  Regulars  ; he  consented,  and  immediately  got  ready  to  go, 
and  his  father  provided  him  with  provisions  and  other  supplies 
needed  on  the  march.  They  went  that  night  to  Shocan.  The 
next  morning  they  went  to  Jagh  Cripplebush,  and  stopped  a 
little  while  at  Abraham  Middagh’ s ; from  thence  to  Richard 
Oakley’s,  where  they  arrived  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
After  resting  there  awhile  they  went  to  William  Wood’s,  in  the  Cox- 
ing Clove,  where  they  met  Samuel  Freleigh,  James  Jones,  and  a Reg- 
ular officer,  who  told  them  that  he  and  Jones  were  going  along 
with  them  in  the  morning.  They  lodged  that  night  at  William 
Wood’s,  and  the  next  morning  crossed  the  mountains  near  the 
Widow  Bevier’s,  in  the  New  Paltz  Precinct.  Lieutenant  Jacobus 
Roosa  and  Jacob  Middagh  went  to  the  Widow  Bevier’s  and  shortly 
returned.  They  then  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  were  piloted  by 
Joseph  Sluyter  to  Cornelius  Du  Bois,  where  they  crossed  the 
W allkill.  They  took  Joseph  Freer  and  John  Van  Yliet  prisoners. 
After  a short  parley  they  let  them  go,  but  took  their  arms  from 
them,  and  made  them  swear  that  “ they  would  not  tell  on  them.” 
They  finally  reached  a barn  of  Arthur  McKinney,  where  they  re- 
mained a day  and  night,  while  Samuel  Freleigh,  James  Jones,  and 
the  Regular  went  to  Major  Colden’s.  The  major  told  them  that  he 
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thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  through  the  guard. 
Freteigh,  Jones,  and  the  Regular  officer  then  left  them.  On  Monday 
morning  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  but  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  they  were  attacked  by  a company  of  militia.  Jacob 
Davis  and  Andries  Longyear  escaped,  but  did  not  know  what 
became  of  the  rest.  It  also  appeared  from  other  testimony  that 
there  were  twenty-six  men  in  the  company. 

A large  number  of  the  band  were  arrested,  and  were  tried  by 
court-martial  on  April  30th  and  May  1st  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
charged  with  “ levying  war  against  the  State  of  New  York  within 
the  same,  and  of  being  enlisted  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  when  owing  allegiance  to  the  State  of  New  York.” 

From  the  return  made  by  General  George  Clinton,  to  the  State 
Convention,  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  prisoners,  dated  on 
the  3d  day  of  May,  1777,  it  appeared  that  Jack,  a negro  man,  slave 
of  Gysbert  Roosa,  with  Daniel  Reynolds  and  Peter  Aldridge,  were 
by  the  said  court-martial  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them  respectively,  and  that  Hendrick  Crispell  was  excused  from  a 
trial  on  the  said  charges,  in  order  that  he  might  be  made  use  of  as 
an  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  State  against  other  criminals  brought 
before  the  court.  That  John  Man  Yliet,  William  McGinnis,  Corne- 
lius Fuller,  William  Teits,  Coenradt  Mysener,  Andries  Keyser, 
John  Rape! ye,  Sylvester  Vandermerken,  Jacobus  Roosa,  Jacob 
Middagh,  and  Jacobus  Longyear  were  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
crimes  wherewith  they  severally  stood  charged.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell was  found  guilty  of  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  American  States,  giving  them  intelligence  and  adhering  to 
them,  and  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  and  secreting  them. 
Arthur  McKinney  was  found  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  except  the 
charge  of  secreting  them.  Silas  Gardiner  was  found  guilty  of 
holding  correspondence  with  and  assisting  the  enemies  of  the  said 
States,  and  Isaac  Lockwood  was  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  join 
the  enemy.  The  court-martial  sentenced  all  who  were  thus  found 
guilty  “ to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  be  dead,”  except 
Isaac  Lockwood,  who  was  condemned  to  close,  confinement  in  a 
common  jail  during  the  pendency  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged 
by  proper  authority. 

The  findings  and  sentences  were  all  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Campbell,  which  was  not 
approved. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1777,  the  convention  passed  a resolution 
pardoning  all  the  condemned  persons,  except  Roosa  and  Middagh, 
but  directed  the  pardons  to  be  withheld  from  them  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  convention,  Council  of  Safety,  or  governor  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  pardons  be  kept  secret. 
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Roosa  and  Middagh  were  subsequently  executed  by  tlie  sheriff 
of  Ulster  County.  The  others  were  confined  in  jail  at  Kingston  ; 
they  were  eventually  discharged,  some  at  earlier  and  others  at  later 
dates  ; some  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  others  upon  giving 
bon  ;ls  for  good  behavior,  and  others  upon  enlisting  in  the  Conti- 
nental forces. 

In  one  season  during  the  Revolution  a number  of  Tories  and 
deserters  wintered  in  the  mountains  at  the  west  end  of  Woodstock, 
at  a neighborhood  called  “ Little  Sliandaken.”  At  that  time  there 
were  only  four  or  five  dwellings  at  the  settlement,  occupied  by 
Frederick  Row  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Peter,  and  also  the  Carle 
family.  Frederick  Row  was  considerably  advanced  in  age.  He  had 
one  negro.  The  refugees  were  some  twenty  in  number,  and  had  a 
log  hut  near  a dark  ravine  in  the  mountains,  about  three  miles 
from  the  settlement.  In  order  to  procure  food,  whenever  a snow- 
storm occurred  they  would  take  that  night  to  go  to  the  settlement 
and  get  what  they  wanted.  They  were  then  always  careful  to  wear 
their  shoes  wrong-end  foremost,  so  as  to  make  the  track  of  one  go- 
ing into  the  woods  instead  of  coming  out,  and  again  changing  the 
shoes  on  returning.  Row’s  negro  often  carried  them  victuals  by 
order  of  his  master,  but  he  was  a patriot,  and  disliked  the  duty.  In 
the  spring  the  refugees  went  to  Niagara  and  joined  the  British  army. 
Row  was  a deserter  from  Captain  Elias  Hasbrouck’s  company. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1777,  the  convention,  after  declaring  that 
a number  of  artful  and  designing  persons  in  every  county  in  the 
State  were  daily  endeavoring,  by  exaggerating  accounts  of  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  other  wicked  and  criminal  practices,  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  weak  and  timid  persons,  and  to  betray  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  two  or 
more  vessels  lying  in  the  river  for  the  reception  of  jjrisoners,  and 
arrange  to  have  them  properly  guarded.  They  also  authorized  the 
committee  for  detecting  conspiracies,  etc.,  to  cause  suspicious  and 
dangerous  characters  to  be  apprehended  throughout  the  State,  and 
confine  them  on  board  those  vessels  ; and  they  by  resolution 
further  declared  that  any  person  thus  confined  who  should  be 
found  on  shore  without  being  properly  discharged,  would  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  if  found, 
guilty  by  a jury  empanelled  for  the  trial,  would  be  immediately 
executed. 

The  following  orders,  made  by  the  committee  for  detecting  and 
defeating  conspiracies,  may  be  of  some  interest,  as  showing  the 
usual  manner  and  form  of  judgment  against  disaffected  and  danger- 
us  persons : 

u In  Committee  on  enquiring  into  and  detecting  and  defeating  all 
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conspiracies  •which  may  be  found  in  the  State  of  New  York  against 
the  Liberties  of  America  Jan  29th  1777 

“ Whereas  Matthew  Goes  Jr  and  Dick  Gardinier  are  most  notori- 
ously disaffected  to  the  American  cause  and  have  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  New  York.  And  ought  not  to  have  an 
opportunity  by  returning  to  their  respective  places  of  abode  to 
exert  their  influence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  American  cause 

“ Resolved  that  they  forthwith  be  removed  to  Ulster  County  and 
confined  at  their  own  expense  at  the  house  or  farm  of  such  noted 
friend  of  the  American  cause  as  Charles  De  Witt  Esquire  one  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee  now  in  the  said  county  shall  pre- 
scribe. And  further  that  they  respectively  give  their  parol  of 
honor  to  Charles  De  Witt  Esq  not  to  depart  from  such  house  with- 
out license  first  had  from  this  Committee  or  the  Convention  or 
future  Legislature  of  this  State.  And  that  they  will  not  in  the 
mean  time  by  word  or  deed  directly  or  indirectly  contravene  or 
oppose  the  measures  now  pursuing,  or  which  may  be  pursued  by 
the  General  Congress  or  the  Convention  or  future  Legislature  of 
this  State  or  others  acting  under  their  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  American  Liberty.  And  further  that  they  will  neither 
write  nor  receive  any  letters  or  other  papers  without  immediately 
showing  them  to  such  person  or  persons  as  Charles  De  Witt  Esq 
shall  nominate  for  that  purpose 

“ Resolved  that  a Copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  transmit- 
ted to  Charles  De  Witt  Esq  and  that  he  be  requested  to  execute  the 
business  thereby  committed  to  him 

“ By  order  of  the  Com 

u John  Jay  Oh  a irman ’ 5 

Although  Ulster  County  was  thus  annoyed  with  Toryism,  still 
they  were  not  troubled  to  the  extent  their  Whig  friends  were  in 
the  neighboring  precinct  of  Rliinebeck,  Duchess  County,  where, 
as  appeared  by  a letter  of  Brigadier- General  Petrus  Ten  Broeck, 
the  Tories  were  in  open  rebellion,  and  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1777,  it  appearing  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  privates  in  Colonel  Graham’s  regiment  of  militia 
residing  in  Rliinebeck  Precinct,  in  the  county  of  Duchess,  refused 
to  obey  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  the  State,  by  which 
they  were  ordered  to  the  defence  of  the  passes  in  the  Highlands, 
and  also  prevented  those  who  were  well  affected  from  obeying  said 
resolutions.  A commission  was  appointed  with  full  power  to  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  the  disaffected  persons,  and  to  tender  to  them 
an  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  particular  form  prescribed  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Such  of  them  as  re- 
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fused  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
arrested. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  commission  with  the  necessary  power  to 
enforce  their  orders,  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  General 
Clinton  to  dismiss  two  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
north  end  of  the  county  of  Ulster  from  their  then  duty,  and 
directed  that  two  hundred  men  be  drafted  thereout,  put  under  the 
command  of  a field  officer,  and  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Flats 
in  Khinebeck  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commission  appointed  as  above  stated.  The  com- 
mission was  also  authorized  and  enjoined  to  order  the  detach- 
ment of  militia  to  lire  upon,  and  otherwise  treat  as  open  enemies, 
such  of  the  disaffected  persons  as  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  obey 
the  authority  of  the  State. 

The  Ulster  County  militia  repaired  to  their  post  of  duty,  and 
the  trouble  appears  to  have  been  settled  without  proceeding  to 
extreme  mea s ures. 

Peter  R,  Livingston,  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  on  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1777,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  regard  to 
his  regiment,  that  “ upon  the  strictest  inquiry  the  whole  regiment, 
except  a precious  few,  are  so  reluctant,  and  most  of  them  so  dis- 
affected, that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  put  in  them  ; numbers 
daily  riding  about  the  county,  huzzaing  for  the  King  and  drink- 
ing his  health  in  the  taverns.” 

Such  is  a sample  of  the  internal  difficulties  our  ancestors  had 
to  contend  against,  with  a powerful  enemy  ready  to  batter  at  their 
very  doors. 

The  following  are  inserted  to  show  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  and  of  the  convention,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Tories  and  their  machinations,  and  the  requisite  provisions 
to  put  them  where  they  could  do  the  least  harm  : 

On  the  28th  day  of  March,  1777,  the  convention  ordered  that  a 
body  of  two  hundred  men  be  raised  to  guard  the  Continental  ships 
at  Esopus  Landing,  and  the  public  records  and  Treasury  of  this 
State,  against  the  designs  of  disaffected  persons,  as  well  as  to  guard 
the  different  passes  and  roads  frequented  by  those  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  intelligence  and  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  1777,  the  convention  further  ordered 
that  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  able-bodied  men,  well  accoutred, 
and  armed  with  a good  musket,  a fuse,  a sword  or  tomahawk,  a 
powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch,  or  cartoueh-box,  be  raised  to  serve 
in  the  county  of  Ulster,  to  be  divided  into  three  companies,  to  con- 
tinue in  service  until  the  15th  day  of  July  next,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, to  be  subject  to  the  order  and  direction  of  the  convention, 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  or  future  executive  power  of  the  State. 

17 
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That  they  be  divided  into  three  companies,  forming  one  corps. 
Of  first  company  that  Evert  Bogardus  be  Captain,  Edward  Schoon- 
maker  First  Lieutenant,  and  Cornelius  Du  Bois  Second  Lieutenant ; 

of  second  company  that  Isaac  Belknap  be  Captain,  Boosa  First 

Lieutenant,  and  Abraham  Schoonmaker  Second  Lieutenant ; and 
of  the  third  company  that  Frederick  Schoonmaker  be  Captain, 
Zacharias  Hasbrouck  First  Lieutenant,  and  John  C.  De  Witt  Second 
Lieutenant. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

npiIE  year  1777  furnishes  for  record  as  important  and  interesting 
JL  events  as  have  ever  occurred  in  the  colonial  or  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  State,  whether  considered  in  a civil  or  military  sense. 

From  a civil  point  of  view,  it  witnessed  the  formation,  perfec- 
tion, and  putting  in  full  and  complete  operation  one  of  the  best 
constitutions  and  State  governments  that  has  ever  been  framed. 

Viewed  from  a military  standpoint,  it  chronicled  the  defeat  and 
capture  on  its  soil  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  Great  Britain 
ever  sent  to  America,  and  thereby  taught  the  world  that  English 
troops  and  tlieir  hired  hosts  were  not  invincible  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  it  further  assured  the 
final  triumph  of  American  arms  and  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  convention  charged  with  preparing  and  perfecting  a consti- 
tution or  government  for  the  people,  had,  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1776,  by  resolution,  delegated  the  important  task  to  a committee 
of  their  number,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jay,  Hobart,  William  Smith, 
Duer,  Morris,  R.  R.  Livingston,  Broome,  Scott,  Abraham  Yates, 
Wisner,  Sr.,  Samuel  Townsend,  He  Witt,  and  Robert  Yates — con- 
fessedly the  strong  men  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  were  also  directed  to  prepare  and  report  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  foundation  for  such  form  of  government,  “ a Bill 
of  rights  and  privileges  for  the  good  people  of  this  State.” 

After  the  English  had  captured  New  York,  and  acquired  by 
their  naval  forces  the  full  control  of  the  Hudson  River  below  the 
Highlands,  and  also  of  the  East  River,  the  New  York  Convention 
retired  to  Fishkill,  and  there  held  their  sessions.  Finding  insuffi- 
cient accommodations  at  that  place  for  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion and  those  whose  business  required  their  attendance,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  select  a more  convenient  locality. 

The  committee,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1777,  reported  that 
at  Kingston  fifty  members  could  obtain  good  accommodations  at 
twenty  shillings  a week,  and  a large  room  in  the  Court  House 
would  be  convenient  for  the  meetings  of  the  convention  ; that  only 
thirty  members  could  be  accommodated  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  the 
Episcopal  Church  would  furnish  a convenient  place  for  meetings. 
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The  report  came  up  for  consideration  at  Fishkill  on  the  lltli  of 
February,  1777,  when  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted  : 

44  Whereas  the  many  great  and  momentous  affairs  now  under 
consideration  of  the  Convention,  have  occasioned  a call  of  the 
house,  and  require  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all  its  members, 
and  this  village  being  too  small  to  afford  proper  accommodations 
for  the  Convention  and  those  who  have  business  with  the  public  f 

“ Resolved  therefore,  that  this  Convention  will  adjourn  from 
this  place  to  Kingston  in  Ulster  County,  to  meet  on  the  nineteenth 
instant,  and  all  the  members  of  Convention  are  peremptorily  re- 
quired to  give  their  attendance  accordingly” 

It  was  further  directed  that  the  absent  members  be  informed 
that  4 4 it  is  the  intention  of  the  house,  as  soon  as  they  meet  in 
Kingston,  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  forming  a plan  of  govern- 
ment.” 

The  Committee  of  Safety  met  in  Kingston  on  the  19th  day  of 
February,  1777. 

The  Provincial  Convention  convened  in  Kingston  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1777.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  the 
place  of  meeting  is  not  designated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  at  the  Court  House.  That  was  the  place  designated  for  the 
meetings  in  the  report  of  the  committee  recommending  removal  to 
Kingston  ; and  it  was  certainly  the  place  of  meeting  on  the  18th 
of  March,  when  the  convention,  on  motion  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 44  Whereas  from 
the  past  want  of  care  in  the  prisoners  now  confined  in  the  jail, 
immediately  underneath  the  convention  chamber , the  same  is  sup- 
posed to  have  become  unwholesome  ; and  very  nauseous  and  dis- 
agreeable effluvia  arises,  which  may  endanger  the  health  of  the 
members  of  this  convention  therefore 

44  Resolved  that  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  be  at  liberty,  at  their  pleasure,  to  smoke  in 
the  convention  chamber  while  the  House  is  sitting  and  proceeding 
on  business.  On  motion  of  Mr  Jay,  Resolved  that  Capt  Platt, 
Mr  Cuyler  and  Mr  Duane  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a com- 
mittee, to  devise  ways  and  means  for  cleaning  the  jail  below  and 
removing  the  prisoners.” 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  committee  reported  ways  and  means 
for  cleaning  the  jail,  and  they  were  agreed  to. 

At  the  same  meeting  resolutions  were  adopted  appointing  com- 
missioners in  the  several  counties  for  taking  into  possession  and 
exposing  for  sale  the  personal  property  of  persons  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury,  to  be 
thereafter  paid  to  the  respective  owners,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  leaving,  however,  to  each  of 
the  families  of  the  persons  aforesaid  their  apparel,  necessary  house- 
hold furniture,  and  such  provisions  as  will  be  sufficient  for  their 
subsistence  for  three  months. 

Patrick  Barber,  Benjamin  Smedes,  Jr.,  and  Johannis  Sleght 
were  appointed  commissioners  for  Ulster  County. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1777,  Captain  Platt,  Major  Lawrence, 
and  -Mr.  Duane  were  appointed  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  prisoners  confined  at  Kingston,  and  to  administer 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  discharge  such  as  may  appear  to  be 
within  the  intention  of  the  former  resolutions  of  the  convention. 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  1777,  the  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  or  form  of  government,  presented  their  report  to  the  conven- 
tion. After  being  read,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Colonel  De  Witt,  laid 
on  the  table  until  the  next  morning,  and  ordered  that  the  same  be 
then  taken  under  consideration. 

The  next  day,  the  13th,  the  convention  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reported  plan  of  government,  and  thenceforward 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  consider  it  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  made  sundry  amendments  thereto,  until  the  20th  day  of  April, 
1777,  when  it  was  read  throughout,  and  the  proposed  amendments 
were  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  as  amended,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  every  member  present  except  Peter  K.  Liv- 
ingston, who  requested  that  his  dissent  thereto  be  entered  on  the 
minutes. 

This  important  act  occurred  on  the  Sabbath  day,  revolutionary 
times  knowing  no  day  of  rest.  It  was  then  ordered  that  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State  be  published  at  the  Court  House  on  the  en- 
suing Tuesday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  ; and  the  convention 
further  directed  that  the  Kingston  committee  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  resolution,  and  that  they  notify  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  day  of  April,  1777,  the  members  of  the 
convention,  together  with  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  were  called 
together  by  the  merry  peal  of  the  church  and  other  bells  in  the 
village,  to  listen  to  the  reading  and  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  front  of  the  Court  House. 

Preparatory  to  such  meeting,  the  local  authorities  had  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  erected  a platform  consisting  of  a 
few  planks  resting  on  barrels.  At  the  appointed  hour  Colonel 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Vice-President  of  the  Convention,  and 
Robert  Berrian,  one  of  its  secretaries,  mounted  the  primitive  ros- 
trum, and  the  secretary  at  once  proceeded  to  read  the  document  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  people.  Thus  was  New  York  placed 
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under  a model  constitutional  government,  and  all  the  sacred  rights 
of  freemen  guaranteed  to  her  citizens. 

The  constitution  thus  promulgated  was  truly  a model  for  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  considered, 
whether  viewed  simply  as  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
or  as  a system  of  government  separately,  or  both  combined.  It 
stood  the  test  of  nearly  half  a century  without  any  fundamental 
amendment.  No  subsequent  constitution  of  the  State  can  be  said 
to  be  any  improvement  upon  it,  except  in  regard  to  such  changes 
as  became  necessary  by  reason  of  the  enormous  increase  and 
changes  in  population,  wealth,  and  business,  fostered  and  produced 
by  its  own  wise  and  beneficent  provisions. 

Kingston  has  the  honor  of  having  been  its  birthplace,  Charles 
De  Witt,  a representative  from  Ulster  County,  with  being  one  of  the 
members  of  the  distinguished  committee  who  prepared  and  reported 
the  same  to  the  convention,  and  Christopher  Tappen,  Matthew 
Rea,  Matthew  Cantine,  Charles  De  Witt,  and  Arthur  Parkes,  dele- 
gates from  Ulster  County,  with  being  among  those  who  attended 
and  participated  in  the  revision,  perfection,  and  final  adoption  of 
the  instrument  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  II.  Livingston,  S,cott, 
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Morris,  Jay,  and  Hobart,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  for  organizing  and  establishing  the  government  agreed  to  by 
the  convention. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1777,  the  committee  reported  a plan  for 
organizing  and  establishing  the  government,  and  the  convention  at 
once  entered  upon  its  consideration.  After  some  time  spent  there- 
on, in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  report,  they  pro- 
ceeded first  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  members,  to  be  clothed  with  full  and  plenary  powers, 
until  the  complete  organization  of  the  State  government.  The  con- 
vention then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee by  ballot.  The  following  named  persons  were  elected  : 
John  Morin  Scott,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Christopher  Tappen, 
Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Zephaniah  Platt,  John 
Jay,  Charles  He  Witt,  Robert  Harper,  Jacob  Cuyler,  Thomas  Tred- 
well,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Matthew  Cantine,  John  Sloss  Hobart, 
and  Jonathan  G.  Tompkins. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  some 
judicial  and  other  officers,  as  follows  : Robert  R.  Livingston,  chan- 
cellor ; John  Jay,  chief -justice  ; John  Morin  Scott  and  Robert 
Yates,  puisne  judges;  but  General  Scott  refusing  to  accept,  John 
Sloss  Hobart  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  Egbert  Benson  was 
elected  attorney-general. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  May  the  convention  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  various  local  officers,  including,  among  others,  Egbert 
Dumont,  sheriff  ; Levi  Pawling,  first  judge  ; and  Derick  Wynkoop, 
associate  judge  of  Ulster  County.  George  Clinton  when  a young 
man  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  Ulster  County  by  the  old  colonial 
Governor  Clinton,  and  still  continued  to  hold  such  office.  He  was 
continued  in  the  same  office  by  the  convention. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  the  convention,  by  resolution,  directed 
the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to  give  at  least  ten  days’  public 
notice  of  an  election  to  be  held  in  each  county,  “for  Governor 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Senators,  by  the  Freeholders  thereof, 
qualified  as  is  by  the  constitution  prescribed,  and  for  Members  of 
Assembly  by  the  People  at  large.” 

The  convention  designated  the  places  for  holding  the  polls  in 
the  county  of  Ulster,  as  folio ws  : At  the  Court  House  in  Kingston  ; 
at  the  house  of  Ann  Du  Bois,  in  Yew  Paltz  ; at  the  House  of  Sarah 
Hill,  in  Hanover  Precinct,  and  at  the  house  of  Martin  Wygant,  in 
the  Precinct  of  Yew  Burgh. 

On  the  5th  of  May  quite  an  excitement  was  raised  in  the  con- 
vention upon  a question  of  breach  of  privilege.  The  House  was 
informed  that  one  of  its  members,  Colonel  De  Witt,  was  detained 
in  custody  of  a guard  of  militia.  The  doorkeeper  was  sent  to 
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inform  Mr.  De  Witt  that  his  immediate  attendance  in  the  House 
was  required.  Colonel  De  Witt  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
that  morning  been  taken  in  custody  by  a guard,  of  militia,  under 
command  of  Captain  Gerardus  Hardenbergh,  as  a delinquent  who 
had  not  furnished  a draft  for  the  militia.  Gerardus  Hardenbergh 
was  at  once  summoned,  and  upon  appearing  was  asked  by  what 
authority  he  took  Colonel  De  Witt,  a member  of  the  House,  in 
custody.  He  produced  a warrant  directed  to  him  and  issued  by 
Colonel  Jonathan  Elinendorf,  and  said  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
obey  all  orders  from  his  superior  officers.  Colonel  Elmendorf  was 
then  summoned.  He  produced  the  list  of  delinquents  in  Colonel 
Snyder’s  regiment  as  the  same  was  transmitted  by  Colonel  Snyder 
to  him,  which  included  Charles  De  Witt’s  name.  Captain  Harden- 
bergh was  called  up  and  asked  whether  Colonel  De  Witt  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  delinquents  reported  by  him  to  Colonel  Snyder. 
He  answered  in  the  negative,  but  said  that  Colonel  De  Witt’s 
negro  Pete  was  on  the  list.  The  House  then  requested  General 
George  Clinton  to  direct  Colonel  Johannis  Snyder  to  attend  the 
House  without  delay.  Colonel  Snyder  not  attending  before  the 
adjournment,  it  was  ordered  that  the  subject-matter  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  hear  and  determine  thereon. 

Colonel  Johannis  Snyder  attended  before  the  Committee  of  Safety 
on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1777,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  breach  of 
privilege,  and  after  examining  witnesses  and  hearing  the  explana- 
tions and  statements  of  the  different  parties,  it  was  by  the  commit- 
tee “ Resolved,  That  the  said  Colonel  Snyder,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elmendorf,  and  Captain  Gerardus  Hardenbergh  are  guilty  of  a 
high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York— 

“ Resolved  That  the  conduct  aforesaid,  of  the  said  Johannis 
Snyder,  appears  to  this  committee  to  have  been  unwarrantable,  with 
respect  to  his  general,  affrontive  with  respect  to  the  late  convention 
of  this  State,  and  malicious  with  respect  to  the  said  Charles  De 
Witt. 

“ Resolved  that  the  aforegoing  state  of  facts,  and  resolutions,  be 
laid  before  the  council  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  at  their  first 
meeting.” 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  portions  of  the  State  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  had,  on  account  of  their  Whig 
tendencies,  and  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  lied  from  their 
homes  and  left  their  all  behind.  The  convention  very  properly 
took  action  in  their  behalf,  and  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1777,  after  re- 
citing that,  “ Whereas  a regard  to  the  sacred  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  as  well  as  common  justice  and  humanity,  dictates  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  some  mode  of  relief  for  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  State,  as  have,  by  the  hand  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  been  driven 
from  their  habitations,  and  deprived  of  their  substance,  and  there- 
by rendered  unable  to  support  themselves,”  by  resolution  appointed 
two  commissioners  for  each  of  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Duchess, 
Ulster,  and  Orange,  to  take  the  general  superintendence  and  care 
of  all  such  poor  as  aforesaid,  in  each  of  the  respective  counties  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  with  power,  in  said  counties,  to  draw 
upon  the  State  treasurer  for  a sum  not  exceeding  live  hundred 
pounds  for  each  county.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
county  of  Ulster  were  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker  and  Johannis 
Sleglit. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  convention  empowered  the  different 
committees  within  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  northern  parts  of 
Orange,  whenever  they  should  deem  it  necessary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  service,  to  issue  a warrant  to  impress  such 
horses  and  wagons  as  they  might  deem  necessary.  They  at  the  same 
time  authorized  and  empowered  the  committee  of  Kingston  to  cause 
the  two  block-houses  within  the  said  town  to  be  repaired  and  fitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  sick  soldiers  of  the  United  States  who 
might  pass  that  way,  and  transmit  the  account  thereof  to  the  con- 
vention, or  some  future  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  thereof. 

Experience  having  exhibited  the  necessity  of  some  troops  being 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  it  was  ordered  that 
a company  be  raised  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  to  consist  of  one  cap- 
tain, two  lieutenants,  three  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  musi- 
cian, and  fifty  privates,  to  be  properly  accoutred,  and  be  under 
Continental  rules  and  regulations.  They  were  to  perform  the  mili- 
tary service  required  of  them  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  the 
committee  was  desired  to  recommend  officers. 

On  the  11th  of  May  the  convention  received  a letter  from  Gen- 
eral George  Clinton,  dated  the  9th  instant  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
requesting  leav.e  of  the  convention  to  resign  his  commission  of 
brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  for 
reasons  assigned  in  the  letter.  On  the  13th  of  May  the  convention 
declined  to  accept  General  Clinton’s  resignation,  and  directed  the 
Committee  of  Safety  to  write  to  him  assigning  the  reasons  for  their 
refusal,  among  others  that  the  high  sense  the  convention  entertained 
of  his  abilities  to  serve  his  country  at  this  important  Hour  forbade 
their  complying  with  his  request  at  present. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1777,  the  State  Convention  dissolved  after  the 
adoption  of  a resolution  directing  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  assem- 
ble at  Kingston  the  next  day. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1777,  a party  of  Indian  warriors,  who  had 
been  on  a visit  to  Washington*  s headquarters,  made  a brief  stop  at 
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Kingston  on  tlieir  way  home,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Committee  of  Safety  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were  addressed 
by  the  president,  as  follows  : 

“ Brothers,  we  are  but  a small  part  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  rest  of  our  brethren  have  left  us  here  to 
do  the  public  business.  Our  Great  Council  have  gone  home  to 
attend  their  own  business,  and  are  to  meet  here  on  the  first  day  of 
the  next  month.  We  are  sure  they  would  have  been  glad  to  meet 
their  brethren  the  Seneca^  in  the  Grand  Council. 

“ We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave  this  place 
so  soon.  It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  friendship  with  you,  and  to  have  assured  you  further  as  we 
now  do,  of  the  determination  of  our  Great  Council  to  keep  the  road 
open  between  your  nation  and  us,  and  to  keep  bright  the  chain  of 
peace,  as  it  has  been  between  your  and  our  forefathers. 

“We  commend  the  wisdom  of  our  brethren  the  Senecas  in  ap- 
pointing you  to  repair  to  our  chief  warrior  and  see  the  situation  of 
our  affairs.  We  hope  you  have  found  us  strong  for  war,  and  that 
the  enemy  are  so  weak  and  so  much  in  fear  of  us,  that  after  coming 
out  of  their  lines,  they  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  to 
them  without  doing  our  army  any  mischief.  You  will  now  be  able 
to  contradict  the  false  reports  concerning  the  enemy’ s strength  and 
our  weakness,  which  their  wicked  emissaries  have  artfully  attempted 
to  spread  through  the  Indian  nations. 

“ Brothers  we  wish  you  a good  journey.  Assure  our  brothers 
the  Senecas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Six  Nations  of  our  friendship,  and 
accept  this  small  acknowledgment  of  the  regard  we  have  for  you.” 

At  the  election  held  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1777, 
for  the  choice  of  the  first  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  sena- 
tors, under  the  constitution  lately  adopted  and  promulgated,  there 
were,  besides  a very  few  scattering  votes,  3762  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  George  Clinton  received  1828  ; Philip  Schuyler, 
1199  ; John  M.  Scott,  368  ; John  Jay,  367. 

There  were  3491,  besides  a few  scattering  votes,  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  of  which  George  Clinton  received  1647  ; Pierre  Van  Cort- 
landt,  1098  ; A.  Ten  Broeck,  746. 

The  vote  in  Kingston  stood  : For  governor,  Clinton,  66  ; Scott, 
33  ; Schuyler,  10.  For  lieutenant-governor,  Tan  Cortlandt,  63  ; 
Clinton,  27  ; Scott,  14. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Clinton  was  nearly  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  electors  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  offices. 
Nearly  all  those  who  preferred  Schuyler,  Scott,  or  Jay  for  governor 
selected  Clinton  as  their  choice  for  lieutenant-governor.  That  was 
an  election  truly  without  a parallel. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July  the  Committee  of  Safety,  having  examined 
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the  poll  lists  and  ballots  returned  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective 
counties  of  the  several  elections  held  in  the  said  counties  for  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-governor,  and  also  for  senators,  did  declare 
that  George  Clinton  was  duly  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and 
that  he  was  also  elected  lieutenant-governor  : that  in  the  middle 
district,  of  which  Ulster  County  formed  a part,  Levi  Pawling, 
Henry  Wisner,  Jesse  Woodhull,  Zephaniah  Platt,  Jonathan 
■Landon,  and  Arthur  Parkes,  were  elected  senators. 

The  president,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  addressed  a letter 
to  Governor  Clinton,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : “ Sir,  I am 
directed,  by.  the  Council,  to  present  you  their  congratulations,  upon 
your  being  elected,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
State,  to  the  office  of  Governor  and  also  of  Lieutenant  Governor  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I am  to  desire,  that  you  will  make  such  arrange- 
ments of  your  affairs,  as  to  come  with  all  convenient  speed  to  this 
place,  to  take  the  oath  of  the  office  which  you  shall  think  proper 
to  accept,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  late  convention,  and 
likewise  to  signify  your  resignation  of  one  of  them,  to  the  end  that 
a new  election  may  be  held.” 

On  the  10th  day  of  July,  1777,  eighty  prisoners  arrived  from 
Albany  in  two  sloops  to  be  confined  on  board  the  fleet  prison  at 
Kingston,  and  the  warden  requested  an  increase  of  the  guard.  The 
committee  at  once  ordered  that  Major  Van  Zandt  and  Mr.  Can  tine, 
with  the  sheriff  of  Ulster,  immediately  proceed  to  the  strand  and  give 
the  necessary  directions  with  respect  to  guard  and  disposition  of 
the  prisoners. 

On  Tuesday,  the  loth,  the  committee  ordered  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Elmendorf,  by  draft  out  of  his  regiment  of  militia,  to  furnish  a cap- 
tain and  twenty  men,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hoornbeek,  out  of  his 
regiment  of  militia,  a lieutenant  and  fifteen  men,  to  guard  the  pris- 
oners in  Kingston  Jail  and  fleet  prison,  by  Thursday  next,  the  17th, 
at  four  o'clock.  And  that  Captains  Elmendorf  and  Bogardus,  of 
Colonel  Snyders  regiment,  by  four  o’clock  that  afternoon,  furnish 
a guard  and  twenty-four  men  to  relieve  the  guards  at  the  Court 
House  and  fleet  prisons,  to  be  continued  until  relieved  by  other 
guards  from  the  militia. 

On  the  ,16th  of  July  Captain  Sclioonmaker  was  appointed  to 
raise  a company  of  men  similar  to  the  company  he  lately  raised, 
and  commanded  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  meet  at  Kingston,  on  the  1st  day  of 
August. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1777,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  exhib- 
ited by  the  Indians,  it  was  ordered  that  two  companies  of  Rangers 
be  raised,  to  serve  in  the  counties  of  Tryon,  Ulster,  and  Albany,  for 
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the  protection  of  the  frontier  inhabitants.  The  officers  were  desig- 
nated as  follows:  Of  the  first  company,  John  Harper,  Captain; 
Alexander  Harper,  First  Lieutenant.  Of  the  second  company, 
James  Clyde,  Captain  ; John  Campbell,  First  Lieutenant. 

On  the  11th  day  of  July  General  Clinton  sent  a communication 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  accepting  the  office  of  governor  and  re- 
signing that  of  lieutenant-governor  ; also  stating  that  as  soon  as  con- 
sistent with  his  duty,  and  the  safety  of  the  State  at  his  post  (Fort 
Montgomery)  would  admit,  he  would  repair  to  Kingston  and  take 
the  oath  of  office. 

On  the  30th  day  of  July,  1777,  Governor  Clinton  appeared  in 
the  Committee  of  Safety  and  took  both  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
the  oath  of  office.  The  oaths  were  administered  by  the  president 
in  committee. 

The  committee  then  at  once  issued  a proclamation  for  declaring 
and  proclaiming  the  governor  of  the  State,  as  follows  : 

“ Whereas  his  Excellency  George  Clinton  has  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State  of  New  York,  and  hath  this  day  qualified  him- 
self for  the  execution  of  his  office,  by  taking  in  this  Council  the 
oaths  required  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  said  office  ; This  Council  doth,  therefore  hereby,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  People  of  this  State, 
proclaim  and  declare  the  said  George  Clinton  Esq  Governor  Gen- 
eral and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Militia,  and  Admiral  of  the 
Navy  of  this  State,  to  whom  the  good  People  of  this  State  are  to 
pay  all  due  obedience  according  to  the  laws  and  Constitution 
thereof — 

“ By  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety 

“ Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  President. 

“ God  save  the  PeoiDle 

“ Ordered  that  John  Holt  immediately  print  500  copies  and  that 
the  proclamation  be  made  and  published,  by  the  Sheriff  of  Ulster 
County,  at  or  near  the  Court  house  in  Kingston  at  six  O7  clock  this 
afternoon. 

“ Resolved  and  Ordered  That  Captain  Evert  Bogardus  and  Cap- 
tain John  Elmendorf  do  cause  the  companies  of  Militia,  under 
their  respective  commands,  to  appear  at  the  Court  house  in  Kings- 
ton at  six  O'clock  this  afternoon  properly  armed  and  accoutered, 
at  which  time  and  place  his  Excellency  George  Clinton  will  be  pro- 
claimed Govern  or  of  this  State.” 

At  the  time  arid  place  aforesaid,  accompanied  with  all  proper 
solemnity,  the  firing  of  a feu  dejoie  by  the  military,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  proclamation  was  read  announcing  the  assumption 
of  power  by  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  was  not,  probably,  a more  zealous  and  earnest  advocate 
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for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  freedom  of  America  than  the 
Rev.  George  J.  L.  Boll,  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed.  Batch  Church 
in  Kingston  at  that  time.  He  did  much  to  sustain  and  encourage 
the  patriotic  sentiment  and  ardor  so  strongly  exhibited  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Kingston  during  the  protracted  struggle  for  independence. 
The  wires  and  mothers  in  his  tiock  received  from  him  religious 
consolation  and  encouragement  during  the  absence  of  their  loved 
ones  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  he  taught  them  not  to  stay 
the  hand  which  was  ready  to  strike  for  liberty. 

The  following  letter  sent  by  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Consistory,  to 
Governor  Clinton,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  : 

“ To  His  Excellency,  George  Clinton  Esq  Governor  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Militia,  and  Admiral  of  the  Navy 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 

“ May  it  please  your  Excellency 

“ At  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  at  the 
very  hour  of  your  Inauguration,  the  Minister  Elders  and  Beacons 
of  the  Reformed  Butch  Church  of  Kingston,  in  Consistory  as- 
sembled, beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  Excellency  upon  the  high- 
est honours  the  subjects  of  a free  State  can  possess,  and  to  assure 
you  of  the  part  they  bear  in  the  public  happiness  of  this  occasion. 

“ From  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  the  Consistory  and 
People  of  Kingston  have  been  uniformly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
America,  and  justify,  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  the  glorious  revolution  of  a free  and  oppressed  country. 
Convinced  of  the  unrighteous  design  of  Great  Britain,  upon  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges,  they  chose  without  hesitation,  rather 
to  suffer  with  a brave  people  for  a season,  than  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
and  friendship  of  a wicked  and  cruel  nation. 

“ With  an  inexpressible  perseverance,  which  they  trust  the' 
greatest  adversity  and  persecution  will  never  change,  they  profess 
anew,  to  your  Excellency,  their  interest  in  the  Continental  Union 
and  loyalty  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

“ While  the  Constitution  is  preserved  inviolate,  and  the  rulers 
steer  by  that  conspicuous  beacon,  the  people  have  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  happiness,  unanimity  and  success.  With  you,  they  choose 
to  launch,  that  future  pilots  may  form  a precedent  from  your  vigi- 
lance, impartiality,  and  firmness,  and  the  system  obtain  an  estab- 
lishment, that  shall  last  for  ages.  For  as  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  conscious  Patriot,  than  the  approbation  of  his 
country,  so  nothing  can  more  promote  the  general  good,  than  plac- 
ing confidence  in  established  characters,  and  raising  merit  to  dis- 
tinguished power. 

4 4 Take,  then,  with  the  acclamations  and  fullest  confidence  of 
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the  public — take,  sir,  the  government  in  your  own  hands,  and  let 
the  unsolicited  voice,  of  a whole  State,  prevail  upon  you  to  enter 
upon  the  arduous  task. 

“ All  ranks  in  placing  you  at  their  head,  have  pledged  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  support  and  defend  you  in  this  exalted 
station,  and  the  Consistory  of  Kingston  cheerfully  unite  in  the 
implicit  stipulation,  and  promise  you  their  prayers. 

“ As  a reformation  in  morals,  and  the  prevalence  of  virtue  is 
the  immediate  object  of  the  Consistory  of  Kingston,  they  esteem 
themselves  especially  happy,  in  having  cause  to  believe  that  re- 
ligious liberty  (without  which  all  other  privileges  are  not  worth 
enjoying)  will  be  strenuously  supported  by  your  Excellency,  and 
they  congratulate  themselves  and  the  State,  that  God  has  given 
them  a Governor,  who  understands,  and  therefore  loves  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  who,  in  his  Administration,  will  prove  a terror 
to  evil  doers,  and  an  example  and  patron  to  them  that  do  well 
£*  Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee 

“ George  J L Doll  Prcesis 

6 ; August  2,  1777  ” 

The  first  court  held  under  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  opened  by  Chief- Justice  Jay,  in  the  Court  House  in 
the  village  of  Kingston,  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1777.  The 
Grand  Jury  was  composed  of  twenty- two  of  the  most  respectable 
men  in  the  county  of  Ulster. 

After  they  had  been  sworn  Chief -Justice  Jay  delivered  the 
following  charge  : 

“ Gentlemen  It  affords  me  very  sensible  pleasure  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  dawn  of  that  free  mild  and  equal  Government, 
which  now  begins  to  rise  and  break  from  amidst  those  clouds  of 
anarchy,  confusion  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbitrary  and 
violent  domination  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  spread,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  this  and  the  other  American 
States.  And  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  remark,  that  the 
first  fruits  of  our  excellent  constitution  appear  in  a part  of  this 
State,  whose  inhabitants  have  distinguished  themselves,  by  having 
unanimously  endeavored  to  deserve  them. 

“ This  is  one  of  those  signal  instances,  in  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  made  the  Tyranny  of  Princes  instrumental  in  breaking 
the  chains  of  their  subjects  ; and  rendered  the  most  inhuman  de- 
signs, productive  of  the  best  consequences,  to  those  against  whom 
they  were  intended. 

. “ The  infatuated  Sovereign  of  Britain  forgetful  that  Kings  were 
the  servants,  not  the  proprietors,  and  ought  to  be  the  fathers,  not 
the  incendiaries  of  their  people,  hath,  by  destroying  our  former 
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constitutions,  enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  systems  of  govern- 
ment on  their  ruins  ; and  by  unwarrantable  attempts  to  bind  us  in 
all  cases  whatever , has  reduced  us  to  the  happy  necessity  of  being 
free  from  h is  control  in  any. 

“ Whoever  compares  our  present  with  our  former  Constitution, 
will  find  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  exchange,  and  readily 
admit,  that  all  the  calamities,  incident  to  this  war,  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  many  blessings  flowing  from  this  glorious 
revolution.  A revolution  which,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  rise 
and  progress,  is  distinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  the  Divine 
favor  and  interposition,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being 
finally  accomplished. 

“ It  was  begun  and  has  been  supported,  in  a manner  so  singu- 
lar, and  I may  say,  miraculous,  that  when  future  ages  shall  read 
its  history,  they  will  be  tempted  to  consider  great  part  of  it  as 
fabulous.  What,  among  other  things,  can  appear  more  unworthy 
of  credit,  than  in  an  enlightened  age,  in  a civilized  and  Christian 
country,  in  a nation  so  celebrated  for  humanity,  as  well  as  love  of 
liberty  and  justice,  as  the  English  once  justly  were,  a prince 
should  arise,  who,  by  the  influence  of  corruption  alone,  should  be 
able  to  seduce  them  into  a combination,  to  reduce  three  millions  of 
his  most  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects,  to  absolute  slavery  under 
pretence  of  a right,  appertaining  to  God  alone,  of  binding  them  in 
all  cases  whatever,  not  even  excepting  cases  of  conscience  and 
religion  % What  can  appear  more  improbable,  although  true,  than 
that  this  prince,  and  this  people,  should  obstinately  steel  their 
hearts,  and  shut  their  ears,  against  the  most  humble  petitions  and 
affectionate  remonstrances,  and  unjustly  determine  by  violence  and 
force,  to  execute  designs,  which  were  reprobated  by  every  principle 
of  Immunity,  equity,  gratitude  and  policy — designs  which  would 
have  been  execrable,  if  intended  against  savages  and  enemies,  and 
yet  formed  against  men  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors 
with  themselves  ; men  who  had  liberally  contributed  to  their  sup- 
I>oi  t,  and  cheerfully  fought  their  battles,  even  in  remote  and  bale- 
ful climates  \ Will  it  not  appear  extraordinary,  that  thirteen 
Colonies,  the  object  of  their  wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of 
governments  and  manners,  should  immediately  become  one  peo£>le, 
and  though  without  funds,  without  magazines,  without  disciplined 
troops,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  unanimously  deteimine  to  be 
free  ; and  undaunted  by  the  power  of  Britain,  refer  their  cause  to 
the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve  to  repel  force  by"  force  \ 
Thereby  presenting  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnan- 
imity and  virtue  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  \ Will  it  not  be  matter 
of  doubt  and  wonder,  that  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  they 
should  raise  armies,  establish  funds,  carry  on  commerce,  grow  rich 
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by  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of 
Britain,  the  mercenaries  of  Germany  and  the  savages  of  the  wilder- 
ness i — But  however  incredible  these  things  may  in  future  appear, 
we  know  them  to  be  true,  and  we  should  always  remember,  that 
the  many  remarkable  and  unexpected  means  and  events,  by  which 
our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our  enemies  repelled  or  re- 
strained, are  such  strong  and  striking  proofs  of  the  interposition 
of  Heaven,  that  our  having  been  hitherto  delivered  from  the  threat- 
ened bondage  of  Britain,  ought,  like  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
from  Egyptian  servitude,  to  be  forever  ascribed  to  its  true  cause, 
and  instead  of  swelling  our  breasts  with  arrogant  ideas  of  our 
prowess  and  importance,  kindle  in  them  a flame  of  gratitude  and 
piety,  which  may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irreligion. 

“ Blessed  be  God  ! the  time  will  never  arrive  when  the  prince 
of  a country  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  command  your 
obedience  and  hold  you  in  vassalage.  His  consent  has  ceased  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  enact  laws  essential  to  your  welfare, 
nor  will  you,  in  future,  be  subject  to  the  imperious  sway  of  rulers, 
instructed  to  sacrifice  your  happiness  whenever  it  might  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  ambitious  views  of  their  royal  master 

‘ £ The  Americans  are  the  first  People  whom  Heaven  has  favored 
with  an  opportunity  of  deliberating  upon  and  choosing  the  forms 
of  government  under  which  they  should  live  ; all  other  constitu- 
tions have  derived  their  existence  from  violence  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  therefore  probably  more  distant  from  their 
perfection,  which,  though  beyond  our  reach,  may  nevertheless  be 
approached  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  experience. 

“ How  far  the  People  of  this  State  have  improved  this  oppor- 
tunity we  are  at  no  loss  to  determine.  Their  Constitution  has 
given  general  satisfaction  at  home,  and  been  not  only  approved, 
but  applauded  abroad.  It  would  be  a pleasing  task  to  take  a 
minute  view  of  it,  to  investigate  its  principles,  and  remark  the 
connection  and  use  of  its  several  parts — but  that  would  be  a work 
of  too  great  length  to  be  proper  on  this  occasion.  I must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  general  observations  ; and  among  those  which 
naturally  arise  from  a consideration  of  this  subject,  none  are  more 
obvious,  than  that  the  highest  respect  has  been  paid  to  those  great 
and  equal  rights  of  human  nature,  which  should  ever  remain  invio- 
late in  every  society— and  that  such  care  has  been  taken  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  of  govern- 
ment, as  to  promise  permanence  to  the  Constitution,  and  give 
energy  and  impartiality  to  the  distribution  of  justice.  So  that 
while  you  possess  wisdom  to  discern  and  virtue  to  appoint  men  of 
worth  and  abilities  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  State,  you  will  be  happy 
at  home  and  respected  abroad. — Your  life,  your  liberties,  your 
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property,  will  be  at  the  disposal  only  of  your  Creator  and  your- 
selves. You  will  know  no  power  but  such  as  you  will  create  : no 
authority  unless  derived  froih  your  grant,  no  laws,  but  such  as 
acquire  all  their  obligation  from  your  consent. 

‘ 4 Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  private  judgment.  They  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  no  control 
but  that  of  the  Deity,  and  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now  left. 
Every  man  is  permitted,  to  consider,  to  adore  and  to  worship  his 
Creator  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  Xo  opin- 
ions are  dictated  ; no  rules  of  faith  prescribed  ; no  preference  given 
to  one  sect  to  the  prejudice  of  others. — The  Constitution,  however, 
has  wisely  declared,  that  the  4 liberty  of  conscience  thereby  granted, 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State.’ 
In  a word  the  convention,  by  whom  that  Constitution  was  formed, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  like  the  ark  of  God, 
would  not  fall,  though  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  tiesh,  and 
happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  that  opinion  prevailed  more 
generally. 

44  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks  of  wisdom, 
experience  and  patriotism  there  may  be  in  your  Constitution,  yet, 
like  the  beautiful  symmetry,  the  just  proportions,  and  elegant 
forms  of  our  first  parents,  before  their  maker  breathed  into  them 
the  breath  of  life,  it  is  yet  to  be  animated,  and  till  then  may  indeed, 
excite  admiration,  but  will  be  of  no  use.  From  the  People  it  must 
receive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.  Let  virtue,  honor, 
the  love  of  liberty  and  of  science  be,  and  remain,  the  soul  of  this 
Constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source  of  great  and  extensive 
happiness  to  this  and  future  generations.  Vice  ^ignorance  and 
want  of  vigilance  will  be  the  only  enemies  able  to  destroy  it 
Against  these  provide,  and,  of  these,  be  forever  jealous.  Every 
member  of  the  State,  ought  diligently  to  read  and  study  the  Con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  teach  the  rising  generation  to  be  free. 
By  knowing  their  rights,  they  will  sooner  perceive  when  they  are 
violated  and  be  better  prepared  to  defend  and  assert  them. 

‘‘This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  court  held  under  the  authority 
of  our  Constitution,  and  I hope  its  proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  friends,  and  avoid  giving  cause  of 
censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establishment. 

“ It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  no  person  in  this  State,  however 
exalted  or  low  his  rank,  however  dignified  or  humble  his  station, 
but  has  a right  to  the  protection  of,  and  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  that  if  those  laws  be  wisely  made  and  duly  executed, 
innocence  will  be  defended,  oppression  punished,  and  vice  re- 
strained. Hence  it  becomes  the  common  duty,  and  indeed  the 
18 
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common  interest,  of  every  subject  of  the  State,  and  particularly  of 
those  concerned  in  the  distribution  of  Justice,  to  unite  in  repressing 
the  licentious,  in  supporting  the  laws,  and  thereby  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  peace,  security,  order  and  good  government  through 
all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  among  us. 

“ I presume  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  neither 
fear,  favor,  resentment,  or  other  personal  and  partial  considerations 
should  influence  your  conduct.  Calm  deliberate  reason,  candor, 
moderation,  a dispassionate,  and  yet  a determined  resolution  to  do 
your  duty,  will,  I am  persuaded,  be  the  principles  by  which  you 
will  be  directed. 


TAPPEN  HOUSE,  EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER. 

“ You  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  all  offences  committed  in 
this  county  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of  this  State,  from 
treason  to  trespass,  are  proper  objects  of  your  attention  and 
enquiry. 

4 £ You  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  practice  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  general  CONGRESS  or  other 
of  the  American  States,  and  of  knowingly  passing  such  counter- 
feits. Practices  no  less  criminal  in  themselves,  than  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  that  great  cause,  on  the  success  of  which  the  happi- 
ness of  AMERICA  so  essentially  depends.” 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
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islature  at  Kingston,  tlie  condition  of  tlie  country  was  such  that 
the  governor  deemed  it  advisable  to  prorogue  it  until  the  20th,  and 
again  until  the  1st  of  September. 

Governor  Clinton  when  in  Kingston  made  the  house,  in  “North 
Front  Street,  of  his  brother-in-law,  Christopher  Tappen,  his  head- 
quarters, and  there  performed  his  ordinary  executive  duties. 
When,  however,  he  met  the  Legislature  in  joint  convention  it  was 
at  the  Court  House. 

Colonel  Levi  Pawling,  of  Ulster  County,  was  one  of  the  senators 
elected  from  the  middle  district,  and  was  the  only  representative 
of  Ulster  County  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  met  and  organized  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Yan 


Gaasbeek,  This  house  was  located  on  the  .west  side  of  East  Front 
Street,  now*  Clinton  Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  North  Front  Street. 
.It  was  a long,  low,  one-story  stone  building  with  a steep  roof.  The 
main  hall  was  near  the  north  end,  with  a room  on  each  side.  At 
the  south  end  was  a room  with  a direct  opening  or  doorway  into 
the  street.  There  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  minutes  showing  in 
w hat  room  the  Senate  met,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  south  room 
was  the  largest,  and  also  had  a direct  communication  with  the 
street,  it  is  presumed  that  that  was  the  actual  Senate  Chamber  in 
which  the  first  Senate  of  the  State  of  New*  York  met  and  was 
organized. 

John  Cantine,  Johannis  G.  Hardenbergh,  Matthew  Rea,  Corne- 
lius C.  Schoonmaker,  Colonel  Johannis  Snyder,  and  Henry  Wisner, 
Jr.,  were  the  representatives  from  Ulster  County  in  the  Assembly. 
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HOUSE  WHERE  FIRST  ASSEMBLY  MET. 


The  Assembly  met  and  organized  at  the  public  house  of  Evert 
Bogardus,  situate  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Fair 
Street.  They  were  unable  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  as  the 
Supreme  Court  was  then  in  session  there. 

By  reason  of  the  want  of  a quorum  in  the  Senate  the  Legislature 
did  not  become  fully  organized  until  the  10th  of  September. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  the  State  government 
became  operative  and  complete  in  all  its  three  departments — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial — within  the  bounds  of 
the  then  village  of  Kingston,  and  the  wheels  of  government  were 
there  put  in  full  perpetual  motion. 

The  legislative  session  was  brief,  and  was  cut  short  by  the 
invader  s approach.  The  burning  of  the  village  in  October  put  an 
end  to  any  hope  that  might  have  been  entertained  of  making  Kings- 
ton the  permanent  seat  of  the  State  government.  The  Legislature 
after  that  partook  for  a time  of  a migratory  character.  When  not 
specially  convened  by  call  they  met  at  such  place  as  had  been  fixed 
by  resolution  of  adjournment  at  the  last  previous  meeting.  When 
no  place  was  fixed,  then  at  the  place  of  their  last  meeting. 

By  special  resolutions  from  time  to  time  prior  to  their  final 
location  at  Albany  upon  the  completion  of  the  Capitol,  they  met 
at  Kingston  in  August,  1779,  in  April,  1780,  and  in  March,  1783. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1777,  INCLUDING  BURNING  OF  KINGSTON. 

IN  the  last  chapter  was  chronicled  the  complete  inauguration  of 
the  State  government  and  the  starting  of  its  wheels  in  full  oper- 
ation, but  still  surrounded  with  perils  and  dangers  on  every 
side,  threatened  by  enemies  from  without,  requiring  its  entire 
strength  for  defence,  at  the  same  time  that  the  homes  of  its  loyal 
citizens  and  the  lives  of  their  families  were  threatened  by  bitter  and 
deadly  foes  from  within.  It  becomes  necessary  to  go  back  again 
in  our  detail  to  the  fall  and  winter  of  1776-77  to  note  the  movements 
of  troops  and  preparations  for  continuing  the  deadly  conflict. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  General  Howe,  the  commander-in- 
chief, chagrined  at  the  failure  of  the  campaign  designed  to  crush 
New  York  in  .1776,  and  finding  that  General  Burgoyne,  command- 
ing the  Northern  army,  had  retired  to  winter  quarters  without 
accomplishing  anything,  figured  out  extensive  and  crushing  oper- 
ations for  the  year  1777,  designed,  as  he  wrote  in  his  official  com- 
munication to  Lord  George  Germaine,  under  date  of  November  30th, 
1776,  u if  possible  to  finish  the  war  in  one  year  by  an  extensive 
and  vigorous  exertion  of  his  Majesty’s  arm's.”  He  should  have 
added,  with  those  of  Russia  and  Germany . 

His  plan  is  thus  set  forth  in  his  letter  : 

‘‘1st.  An  offensive  army  of  10,000  rank  and  file  to  act  on  the 
side  of  Rhode  Island,  by  taking  possession  of  Providence,  pene- 
trating from  thence  into  the  country  towards  Boston,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  reduce  that  town  ; two  thousand  men  to  be  left  for  the 
defence  of  Rhode  Island,  and  for  making  small  incursions,  under 
the  protection  of  the  shipping,  upon  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
This  army  to  be  commanded  by  Lieut  Gen  Clinton. 

“ 2.  An  offensive  army,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  to  move 
up  the  North  river  to  Albany,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  10,000 
men,  and  5,000  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and  adjacent  posts. 

“ By  the  last  information  from  the  northward,  I learn  the  army 
from  Canada  was  obliged,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  repass 
the  lake,  from  Crown  Point  on  the  5th  instant,  from  which  event, 
and  a consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  army  must  meet  with 
before  it  reaches  Albany,  in  the  course  of  the  next  campaign,  it  is 
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reasonable  to  conclude  this  will  not  be  effected  earlier  than  Sep- 
tember. 

“ 3rd.  A defensive  army  of  8000  men  to  cover  Jersey,  and  to 
keep  the  Southern  army  in  check,  by  giving  a jealousy  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  I would  propose  to  attack  in  Autumn,  as  well  as 
Virginia,  provided  the  success  of  other  operations  will  admit  of  an 
adequate  force  to  be  sent  against  that  province 

“ South  Carolina  and  Georgia  must  be  the  objects  for  winter. 
But  to  complete  this  plan,  not  less  than  ten  ships  of  the  line  will 
be  absolutely  requisite,  and  a reinforcement  of  troops  to  the 
amount  of  15,000  rank  and  file,  which  I should  hope  may  be  had 
from  Russia , or  from  Ilanover  and  other  German  States , particu- 
larly some  Hanoverian  chasseurs,  who  I am  well  informed  are 
exceeding  good  troops. 

“ By  this  calculation  the  army,  in  the  Southern  district,  would 
consist  of  35,000  effective  men,  to  oppose  50,000  that  the  American 
Congress  has  voted  for  the  service  of  next  campaign.  . . . Were 
the  force  I have  mentioned  sent  out,  it  would  strike  spell  terror 
through  the  country,  that  little  resistance  would  be  made  to  the 
progress  of  his  majesty’s  arms  in  the  provinces  of  New  England, 
New  York,  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania  after  the  junction  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  armies.” 

Such  was  the  plan  set  forth  by  General  Howe  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  ministry.  In  addition  to  this  magnificent  programme 
from  below,  preparations  were  being  made  for  a crushing  blow 
against  New  York  from  Canada  at  the  North.  General  Carleton 
was  superseded  by  General  Burgoyne  in  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Northern  army,  and  he  made  his  preparations  upon  a grand 
and  magnificent  scale.  His  programme  was  to  enter  the  State  with 
his  army  in  two  divisions.  The  left  wing,  comprising  the  main 
branch,  to  be  commanded  by  himself  in  person,  was  to  enter 
through  Lake  Champlain.  The  right  wing  was  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  and  was  to  enter  the  State  by  crossing 
Lake  Ontario  near  its  entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there 
to  form  a junction  with  their  Indian  and  Tory  allies. 

As  it  was  not  expected  that  General  Burgoyne  could  reach  the 
upper  Hudson  until  September,  General  Howe  left  a part  of  his 
forces  in  New  York  and  some  in  Rhode  Island  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  then  took  the  main  body  with  him  by 
sea  to  operate  elsewhere. 

Such  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  attempt  the  passage  up 
the  river  with  their  fieet  enabled  the  Americans  to  perfect  their 
plans  for  the  obstruction  of  the  river  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the 
Highlands.  They  having  no  naval  force  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
only  way  to  check  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet  up  the  river  was 
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by  obstructions  in  the  channel,  with  forts  located  to  command  the 
passage.  To  accomplish  this  object  the  Americans  stretched  a 
chain  across  the  river  at  West  Point  and  erected  Forts  Mont- 
gomery, Clinton,  and  Constitution  in  the  vicinity. 

As  long  as  those  forts  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans, 
and  well  manned,  and  the  chain  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
force  of  vessels  under  full  headway,  the  obstruction  was  com- 
plete, for  the  enemy  could  use  no  other  means  to  remove  the  chain 
under  the  lire  of  the  forts.  There  was  also  a eh e va ux- de-f  r ise  at 
Polopin  Island,  but  without  forts  for  protection. 

It  was  vitally  important,  therefore,  that  the  forts  should  be 
sufficiently  manned  at  all  times.  But  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  render  that  almost  impossible.  New  York  was  hemmed 
in  on  the  north  by  the  invading  forces  from  Canada,  which  gave 
employment  for  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  strength  of  Northern 
New  York.  On  the  south  was  the  British  army,  with  a naval  force 
ready  to  transport  it  in  any  direction,  or  to  any  unexpected  quarter, 
which  gave  employment  to  all  the  forces  which  could  be  gathered 
below  the  Highlands  from  all  directions.  So  that  Ulster,  Orange, 
Duchess,  and  a part  of  Westchester,  were  substantially  all  that  were 
left  to  furnish  troops.  Add  to  this  that  sufficient  men  had  to  be 
left  in  the  border  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  protect  their 
outer  settlements  from  Indian  raids  and  incursions  and  to  keep  the 
Tories  in  check,  and  further  consider  the  great  hesitancy  evinced 
on  the  part  of  adjoining  States  to  aid  New  York  with  needed  re- 
enforcements,  and  it  can  create  no  surprise  that  those  forts  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  sufficiently  garrisoned. 

The  following  correspondence  is  of  interest  to  show  the  great 
insufficiency  of  the  forces  under  General  George  Clinton  to  defend 
the  forts  and  protect  the  river  : 

“ Head  Quarters 
“ Morristown  19th  Feby  1777 

“ Sir  Information  being  lodged,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
living  near  the  Passaick  Falls,  are  busily  employed  in  removing 
their  provisions  and  forage  within  the  enemy’s  reach,  with  a de- 
sign of  supplying  them,  obliges  me  to  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  let 
me  know  what  success  you  have  experienced  in  collecting  the 
troops  voted,  by  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
presence  of  some  men  in  that  neighborhood  would  be  attended 
with  much  good  ; add  to  this  the  well  grounded  probability,  that 
the  enemy,  being  lately  reinforced,  will  make  some  movement 
soon,  and  you  will  I am  satisfied  use  your  utmost  exertions  to 
bring  a reinforcement  to  our  assistance.  At  present  I cannot  check 
the  above  mentioned  practice,  least  the  detachment,  sent  that  way, 
may  be  more  wanted  for  other  purposes  than  this.  I therefore 
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hope  that  some  of  your  troops  will  take  that  duty  off  my  hands, 
and  that  you  will  further  enable  me  effectually  to  oppose  any 
designs  of  the  enemy. 

“ I am  Sir  Your  Most  obedt  Servt 

“ G eo  Washington 

“ Gen  Geo  Clinton  Nem  Windsor — ” 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  above  urgent  call  was  rendered 
necessary  by  some  Americans  having  more  regard  for  the  dollar 
than  for  their  country. 

“ New  Windsor  23  Feby  1777 

“Dear  Sir 

“ On  my  arrival  home  last  night,  I received  a letter  from  his 
Excellency  General  Washington,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a copy. 
By  this  you  will  lind  that  more  is  expected  of  me  than  is  in  my 
power.  Even  tho’  the  500  men  ordered  to  be  raised  in  Duchess 
and  Westchester  were  completed,  unless  they  were  to  join  me  on 
this  side  the  river,  I should  be  able  to  afford  but  a very  inconsider- 
able reinforcement  to  the  main  army  (if  any  at  all)  after  posting 
sufficient  detachments  at  the  pass,  for  effecting  the  business  more 
particul a rly  recommended  in  his  Excellency’ s letter.  Col  Pawling’ s 
regiment  consists  now  of  only  361  including  officers,  and  they 
occupy  three  different  posts,  to  wit  Sydman’s  bridge,  Cloyster  and 
Hackensack,  all  equally,  if  not  more  necessary,  than  that  men- 
tioned by  the  General,  and  I don’t  immagine  he  means  they  should 
be  abandoned.  I fear  that  sending  a detachment  out  of  this  small 
force,  (already  much  divided)  to  Pasaic  falls  will  be  .endangering  the 
other  posts  ; at  any  rate  it  will  render  the  duty  on  the  men  exceed- 
ingly hard.  I will  however  order  a Lieutenant’s  party  there,  for 
the  present,  in  hopes  that  some  way  may  be  devised  to  supply  this 
place.  Useless  as  the  rangers  have  been,  would  it  not  be  best  to  an- 
nex Belknap’s  and  DeWitt’s  companies  to  Col  Pawling’ s regiment 
on  this  occasion.  I have  issued  orders  to  the  Militia  Colonels,  to 
complete  their  complement  of  men,  which  they  were  to  have  raised, 
some  of  whom  have  been  much  more  deficient  in  this  respect  than 
I could  have  thought. 

“ This,  and  the  number  that  have  enlisted,  out  of  Col  Pawling’ s 
regiment,  in  the  standing  army,  and  some  desertions,  of  Tory 
drafts,  to  the  enemy,  are  the  reasons  why  it  falls  so  much  short  of 
its  complement. 

* -55-  * * - * * * * * ■ * * 

“ I am  with  due  respect  your  most  Obedt  Servt 

“ Geo  Clinton 

“ To  the  lion  The  Prest  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  A7.  Y.” 
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On  the  26tli  day  of  February,  1777,  the  Council  of  Safety  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Taylor  and  Cuyler  a committee  to  confer  with 
Generals  George  and  Janies  Clinton  and  General  McDougall,  and 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  forces  requisite  for  defending 
the  forts  and  passes  in  the  Highlands,  and  afterward  wait  upon 
the  commander-in-chief,  General  Washington,  “ with  the  intelli- 
gence they  had  acquired.” 

On  the  l*2th  of  March,  1777,  they  made  their  report  to  the  con- 
vention, which  was  then  in  session. 

By  the  report  it  appeared  that  the  obstruction  to  the  navigation 
was  in  a state  of  great  forwardness  ; that  it  would  require  one 
thousand  men  at  least  to  defend  Fort  Montgomery  ; that  Fort  Con- 
stitution, from  its  disadvantageous  situation,  might  be  easily  taken 
if  besieged  with  artillery. 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  convention  adopted  and  forwarded 
letters  to  Congress,  with  others  from  General  Washington  and 
General  McDougall,  urging  the  strengthening,  arming,  and  man- 
ning the  fortresses  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral George  Clinton  to  their  command. 

On  the  25th  day  of  March,  1777,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
State  Convention  authorizing  General  George  Clinton  to  call  out 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Ulster, 
Duchess,  Orange,  and  Westchester,  whenever  he  should  deem  the 
same  necessary,  either  on  the  requisition  of  His  Excellency  General 
Washington,  or  at  his  own  discretion,  and  station  them  in  such 
manner  as  might  be  most  proper  for  securing  the  forts  and  passes 
in  the  Highlands,  and  frustrating  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
make  incursions  into  this  State.  The  resolutions  also  directed  that 
whatever  sums  General  George  Clinton  should  certify  to  be  due  to 
any  body  of  the  militia  so  called  into  service,  should  “ be  forth- 
with paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State.” 

He  was  further  authorized  to  impress  carriages,  horses,  teams, 
boats,  and  vessels,  and  take  care  that  the  wages  or  hire  for  the 
same  be  punctually  paid  ; and  whenever  satisfaction  could  not 
otherwise  be  speedily  obtained,  he  was  authorized  to  draw  on  the 
convention. 

This  extraordinary  power  vested  by  the  convention  in  a single 
man  exhibits  in  a high  degree  the  confidence  placed  by  the  sages 
of  that  body  in  the  judgment,  honor,  and  integrity  of  General 
Clinton,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  their  confidence  was 
neither  misplaced  nor  abused. 

On  the  same  day,  the  25th  day  of  March,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress passed  a resolution  that  a commandant  of  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands  be  appointed  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
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immediately  appointed  General  George  Clinton  to  such  command, 
and  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- general. 

His  commission  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  New  York 
Convention,  and  received  on  the  1st  day  of  April.  His  former 
commission  was  under  State  authority  ; this  was  from  the  general 
government. 

General  Clinton  issued  orders  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1777, 
requiring  that  one  third  part  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Ulster 
and  Orange  be  forthwith  called  into  actual  service,  and  that  for 
that  purpose  “ the  Colonels  of  the  respective  regiments  by  ballot, 
or  any  other  equitable  manner,  immediately  detach  the  third  part 
of  their  Regiment  under  proper  officers  of  each  company,  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  two  privates,  as  near  as  may  be.  That  the  men,  thus 
raised,  be  divided  into  three  regiments  commanded  by 
Col  Pawling,  Lt  Col  McClaughry  Major  Logan 

“ Snyder  “ Hardenbergh  Jr  “ Hooghteling 

“ Heathorn  “ Cuyper  “ Muffelt 

That  the  Companies  of  Horse  turn  out  their  Quota,  and  that  the 
exempts  be  included  in  the  third  part  of  the  militia  to  be  raised.” 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1777,  a further  order  dated  at  Fort  Mont- 
gomery was  issued,  as  follows  : “ It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of 
this  post,  that  Colonel  Pawling' s and  Col  Snyder’s  regiments  be 
immediately  completed  to  their  full  complement  of  men  ; which 
being  the  case  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  calling  out  any 
further  part  of  the  Militia  in  this  busy  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
therefore  ordered  in  the  most  express  and  positive  terms,  that  the 
Colonels  or  Commanding  officers  of  the  Miiitia  Regiments  do  forth- 
with furnish  their  respective  quotas  of  Men,  as  fixed  by  the  order 
for  raising  and  marching  the  above  two  regiments  to  this  post,  and 
that  they  also  return  Muster  rolls  of  their  said  Regiments  to  the 
General. 

***■****•*#■&** 

“ As  many  of  the  men  belonging  to  said  Regiments,  now  at  this 
post,  being  principally  persons  hired  by  others  who  were  drafted, 
are  without  arms  and  otherwise  unprovided  ; it  is  ordered  that  the 
persons  who  were  so  drafted  do  immediately  provide  and  deliver 
arms  and  accoutrements  to  those  whom  they  have  so  hired,  or  in 
failure  thereof  they  be  immediately  brought  to  this  Post  to  per- 
form their  own  duty 

“Albert  Pawling  Major  of  Brigade 

Such  were  some  of  the  movements  and  orders  made  to  put  the 
country  in  as  good  a situation  for  defence  as  possible.  But  it  was 
also  necessary  that  some  means  of  communication  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  armies  in  the  State. 
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The  country  being  new,  and  sparsely  settled,  communication 
between  distant  points  was  slow,  and  none  regularly  established. 
Some  special  arrangement  to  that  end  was  therefore  necessary. 
With  this  object  in  view,  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1777,  Captain 
Salisbury,  of  the  Kingston  Light  Horse,  was  ordered  to  furnish  a 
detachment  consisting  of  a non-commissioned  officer  and  six 
privates  to  be  stationed  at  Kingston  and  at  other  points  between 
that  and  the  Northern  army  to  serve  as  expresses  ; and  an  equal 
number  at  New  Burgh  of  Captain  Woodhull’s  company,  between 
that  and  Fort  Montgomery,  and  thence  to  headquarters. 

In  preparation  for  an  attack  from  below,  Captains  Pawling' s, 
Snyder's,  Graham's,  Freer' s,  Humphrey’s,  and  Sutherland’s  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  perfect  readiness  to 
march  on  a moment’s  warning,  and  if  the  enemy  should  approach 
the  western  frontier,  Colonel  Pawling  was  directed  to  send  detach- 
ments from  his  and  Colonel  Snyder’s  regiment  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants, besides  the  frontier  companies  of  Allison's  and  McClaughry’s 
regiments,  which  were  left  at  home  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  near  approach  of  fall  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  worst,  for  the  enemy,  if  they  designed  striking  a severe  blow’ 
at  all,  must  do  it  soon.  The  Council  of  Safety,  therefore,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  National  Congress,  and  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1777,  addressed  a letter  to  the  delegates  of  this  State  in  that  body 
in  reference  to  their  unsatisfactory  condition,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that,  4 4 as  the  defence  of  this  State  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  safety  of  America,  the  convention  have  not  only  exerted 
their  utmost  strength,  but  cheerfully  agreed  to  sacrifice  local 
attachments,  and  a great  share  of  their  property,  do  the  attainment 
of  these  desirable  ends.  . . . That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
levies  ordered,  by  the  Congress,  to  be  raised  from  our  Militia,  are 
completed  and  at  their  several  stations.  ...  The  whole  number 
of  drafts  from  the  Militia  of  this  State,  exclusive  of  the  Conti- 
nental Battalions  raised  therein,  will  amount  to  about  nine  thou- 
sand men.  The  stations,  the  last  levies  will  occupy,  being  on  our 
frontiers,  in  the  Highlands  and  on  Long  Island,  prevent  their 
adding  to  the  strength  of  the  army  at  New  York,  much  as  it  needs 
their  assistance. 

“ It  gives  us  great  pain  to  inform  you,  that  the  aid  received 
from  our  sister  States  is  very  inadequate  to  our  expectation,  none 
of  them  having  yet  completed  the  levies  directed  by  Congress  ; 
which  leaves  us  reason  to  fear,  that  instead  of  using  every  means 
that. human  wisdom  dictates  for  insuring  success,  w'e  shall  (with 
inferior  numbers)  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  a single  battle,  hazard 
the  glorious  cause  for  which  we  have  hitherto  struggled.” 

Among  other  matters  the  letter  suggested  that  the  forces  era* 
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ployed  on  the  frontiers  were  of  general  utility,  and  the  immediate 
demand  for  them  required  the  payment  of  considerable  bounties, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  general 
government.  “ But,”  the  letter  proceeded  to  state,  “ should  the 
Congress  think  otherwise,  we  propose  to  retain  them  at  our  own 
expense,  since  we  are  determined  to  neglect  no  measures,  (however 
burdensome)  if  within  our  reach,  which  we  conceive  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  America/7 

The  object  has  been  to  give  a sufficient  part  of  this  letter  to 
show  to  what  extent  New  York  was  in  fact  left  to  rest  upon  her 
own  resources,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  which  animated  her  repre- 
sentatives. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  August,  1777.  the  Council  of  Safety 
received  information  of  a reported  design  on  the  part  of  some 
Indians  and  Tories  to  make  a descent  upon  Kingston  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  night,  to  burn  and  destroy  it.  They  placed  but  little 
confidence  in  the  report,  but  advised  Colonel  Pawling  thereof,  and 
requested  him  to  take  such  precautionary  measures  as  would 
render  the  scheme  abortive. 

The  time  passed  without  any  appearance  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians. 

Their  attention  was  then  called  in  another  direction  for  the 
relief  of  loyal  citizens  in  an  adjoining  county.  Information  was  * 
received  that  one  Captain  Man  had  organized  a band  composed  of 
Tories  and  Indians  in  Schoharie  to  operate  against  the  loyal  citi- 
zens, and  that  Colonel  Vrooman  and  a party  of  Whigs  were  besieged 
there  by  a band  of  Tories.  Colonel  Pawling  was  on  the  12th  of 
August  ordered  out  with  a detachment  of  two  hundred  men  from 
his  regiment,  to  proceed  to  Schoharie  for  the  destruction  of  Man 
and  his  party,  and  the  relief  of  the  Whigs  and  loyal  citizens. 

General  Burgoyne  in  the  latter  part  of  June  had  liis  (the  left) 
wing  of  the  invading  army  gathered  at  Crown  Point,  composed  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  men,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Thus  far  he  drove  everything  before 
him,  and  apparently  had  a kind  of  triumphal  march  through  the 
country.  But  General  Schuyler  not  having  an  army  sufficient  to 
oppose  his  progress,  resorted  to  tactics  of  obstructing  the  roads  and 
tearing  down  bridges  to  such  an  extent  that  General  Burgoyne 
occupied  twenty-four  days  in  marching  twenty-six  miles,  thus 
giving  time  for  the  Americans  to  gather  re-enforcements. 

• Ulster  County  was  then  called  upon  to  send  troops  to  the  north 
to  strengthen  the  Northern  army  in  that  great  emergency. 

. But  General  Clinton,  on-  the  13th  of  August,  wrote  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  that,  though  he  most  anxiously  wished  it  was  in  his 
power  to  re-enforce  the  Northern  army,  and  give  succor,  to  the 
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brave  and  much*  distressed  inhabitants  of  Try  on  County,  yet  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  draw  the 
militia  from  so  far  down  as  this  to  the  northward  until  the  design 
of  the  enemy’s  Southern  army  could  be  more  fully  ascertained. 

General  Schuyler  by  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  set  forth  the  plight  in  which  he  was  then 
placed.  He  stated  that  he  had  on  the  previous  night  received  a 
letter  dated  the  9th  from  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  from 
which  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  must  not  expect  any  aid 
from  that  State.  The  general  further  stated  that  by  letters  re- 
ceived on  the  11th,  he  had  been  advised  as  to  Massachusetts  that 
orders  had  been  issued  for  the  march  of  one  sixth  part  of  six  regi- 
ments in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  one  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex ; that  when  they  arrived,  if  they  ever  did,  it  would  increase 
the  number  of  his  army  about  six  or  seven  hundred  ; that  his 
whole  Continental  force  of  effectives  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
four  hundred  rank  and  tile  ; that  he  had  about  forty  militia  from 
this  State,  but  none  from  any  other. 

About  the  same  time  the  Council  of  Safety  communicated  to 
the  delegates  from  this  State  in  Congress  the  information  they  had 
acquired  in  regard  to  the  respective  forces  on  both  sides  ; that 
they  had  no  positive  information,  but  as  near  as  they  could  gather, 
from  examination  of  prisoners  and  other  sources,  the  whole  number 
of  regular’ troops  in  the  Northern  army  with  Burgoyne  was  about 
six  thousand,  besides  a large  number  of  Tories  and  Indians,  who 
had  joined  him  since  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  ; that  about 
eight  hundred  Regulars,  together  with  four  hundred  Canadians, 
Tories,  and  Indians,  were  besieging  Fort  Schuyler. 

In  reference  to  our  own  Northern  army  it  was  stated  that  it 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men. 

The  communication  further  stated  that  about  two  thousand  of 
our  militia  went  up  when  the  army  retreated  to  Fort  Edward,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  came  in  from  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
Grants.  As  it  was  the  height  of  harvest,  and  the  militia  were  very 
uneasy  at  their  stay,  the  general  thought  it  advisable  to  dismiss 
part  of  them,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  would  continue 
three  weeks,  by  which  time  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  Conti- 
nental troops  or  militia.  One  thousand  of  the  militia  had  remained 
until  that  time.  Most  of  them,  who  had  then  come  away,  had 
found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  army,  to  re- 
move their  families.  The  governor  had  ordered  the  whole  ndlitia 
of  Albany  to  supply  their  places,  but  fear  was  expressed  that  his 
order  would  not  be  obeyed,  as  the  disaffected  had  gained  ascend- 
ancy in  many  places,  and  not  only  refused  to  go  themselves,  but 
compelled  the  Whigs  to  side  with  them.  He  had,  however,  sent 
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up  from  Ulster  and  Duchess  counties  live  hundred  men,  to  remain 
until  the  1st  of  November  ; he  had  also  ordered  two  hundred 
men  to  Schoharie,  where  the  Whigs  were  besieged  by  Tories  and 
Indians.  He  had  seven  hundred  militia  out  in  Tryon  County, 
and  about  two  thousand  men  in  passes  of  . the  Highlands,  seven 
hundred  of  these  being  drafted  to  continue  until  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, and  the  rest  were  the  whole  militia  of  the  counties  of 
Orange  and  the  lower  part  of  Duchess  and  Ulster. 

The  letter  proceeded  : You  gentlemen  who  know  our  weak- 

ness, the  great  drains  we  have  had,  the  troops  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  posts  to  guard  the  disaffected  prisoners  in  every  quarter, 
the  number  that  are  pressed  into  service  as  wagoners,  bateaumen, 
etc  and  that  this  whole  force  is  drawn  from  four  counties  out  of 
fourteen,  that  we  once  possessed,  will  think  it  much  beyond  our 
strength,  but  we  are  resolved  if  tve  do  fall  to  fall  as  becomes  brave 
men.” 

Albany  was  not  included  in  the  above  computation  for  reasons 
already  stated,  although  it  was  probable  a small  force  might  be 
drawn  from  there. 

These  were  dark  and  desponding  days  for  the  Whigs  of  New 
York,  apparently  left  almost  entirely  to  their  own  insufficient 
resources.  But  soon  rays  of  light  darted  forth  in  the  Northern 
horizon  ; the  nobly-fought  battle  of  Oriskany,  under  General 
Herkimer,  on  the  6th,  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  followed 
on  the  16th  by  the  triumphant  victory  of  General  Stark  with  his 
brigade  from  the  Granite  State  and  the  militia  and  rangers  raised 
in  Vermont,  over  not  only  the  British  detachment  sent  for  the 
possession  of  Bennington,  but  also  the  large  re- enforcement  sent 
by  Burgoyne  to  their  support,  and  further  supplemented  on  the 
21st  by  the  precijjitate  retreat  of  General  St.  Leger  and  the  entire 
breaking  up  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Northern  invading  army,  at 
once  raised  the  hopes  of  the  desponding,  and  gave  new  and  in- 
creased vigor  and  strength  to  the  firm  and  determined  Sons  of 
Liberty.  • 

Soon  after  the  news  of  these  glorious  triumphs  was  spread 
throughout  the  country  enlistments  made  rapid  progress,  re-enforce- 
ments to  the  Northern  army  came  pouring  in,  and  General  Bur- 
goyne soon  found  himself  within  the  meshes  of  a net  which  he 
could  not  break,  and  was  forced  to  surrender. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  design  of  the  British  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Avar  was  by  overpowering  armies  and  a strong  naval 
force  from  New  York,  to  form  a junction  with  Burgoyne  at 
Albany. 

The  Americans  relied  upon  their  fortifications  and  obstructions 
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in  the  Highlands,  with  the  troops  garrisoning  the  forts,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Not withstanding  their  great  importance,  not  only  for  the  safety 
of  this  State,  but  for  the  whole  country,  so  great  was  the  pressure 
upon  New  York  in  every  direction,  and  so  dilatory  were  her  sister 
States  in  coming  to  her  aid,  that  the  Highland  forts  and  passes 
were  never  at  any  time  sufficiently  manned.  The  garrisoning  of 
those  forts  and  protection  of  those  passes  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  were  not  only  left  substantially  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Ulster 
and  Orange  County  troops,  but  the  necessities  at  the  north  had 
drawn  away  a large  number  of  men  from  the  northern  part  of 
Ulster  to  aid  in  the  defeat  or  capture  of  Burgoyne.  It  was  thus 
that  while  the  State  was  necessarily  strengthening  itself  in  the 
north,  it  was  dangerously  weakening  itself  in  the  south.  The  forts 
referred  to  above  were  built  mainly  for  the  river  front,  but  were  of 
very  light  construction  on  the  rear  or  landward  side. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  land  forces 
at  New  York,  became  aware  of  those  facts  through  information 
gleaned  from  the  Tories,  and  determined  at  once  to  capture  the  forts 
by  an  overwhelming  force.  Accordingly  on  the  3d  day  of  October 
lie  proceeded  to  the  attack  with  between  four  and  five  thousand 
troops,  and  a large  naval  force  and  transports.  A few  of  his  forces 
were  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  a cover.  Some  of  the 
ships  also  were  sent  up  the  river,  one  to  take  a station  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  re-enforcements  being  despatched  by  General  Putnam 
from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  by  Peekshill  Ferry  ; the 
others  to  engage  Fort  Montgomery  in  front,  so  as  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  garrison  from  the  rear.  The  main  body,  three 
thousand  and  upward  strong,  landed  south  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  were  from  thence  piloted  by  a Tory, 
whose  name  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  a circuit  of 
about  twelve  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  reach  the  fortifica- 
tions in  the  rear. 

The  British  troops  reached  the  advanced  party  of  the  Americans 
stationed  at  Doodleiown,  about  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the 
fort,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  Americans  received 
the  enemy’s  fire,  returned  it,  and  retreated  to  Fort  Clinton.  They 
soon  received  intelligence  at  Fort  Montgomery  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  to  attack  the  garrison 
in  the  rear.  Governor  Clinton  then  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonels 
Bruyn  and  McClaughry,  with  upward  of  one  hundred  men,  toward 
i)oodletown,  and  a brass  field-piece,  with  sixty  men,  to  be  used  at 
every  advantageous  post  on  the  road  to  the  furnace.  They  were 
all  soon  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  their  full  force.  They  de- 
fended with  great  spirit,  and  made  much  slaughter  in  the  ranks  of 
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the  invaders,  but  of  course  they  were  overwhelmed  and  had  to  re- 
treat. The  party  on  the  furnace  road  were  strengthened  to  over 
one  hundred  ; they  kept  their  field-piece  in  full  play  until  the  men 
who  worked  it  were  driven  off  with  fixed  bayonets  ; then  they 
spiked  it,  and  retreated  to  a twelve-pounder  which  had  been  ordered 
to  cover  them,  and  froni  thence  to  the  fort.  * 

Very  soon  after  the  advance  parties  had  been  driven  in,  both  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton  were  invested  on  all  sides,  and  an  incessant 
fire  kept  up  until  night. 

When  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  the  British  commander 
summoned  the  Americans  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  within 
five  minutes  and  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  demand  was 
refused,  and  about  ten  minutes  afterward  the  enemy  made  a 
desperate  assault  and  forced  the  lines  and  redoubts  at  both  forts. 
The  garrison  being  determined  not  to  surrender,  as  many  6f  them 
as  could  fought  their  way  out  and  escaped  through  the  forest. 
Governor  Clinton  slid  down  a precipice  toward  the  river  and 
escaped  in  a boat,  which  he  found  on  the  shore,  to  the  other  side. 
General  James  Clinton  also  escaped  through  the  woods. 

The  forts  were,  without  doubt,  defended  with  great  and  com- 
mendable spirit,  and  against  overwhelming  odds.  The  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  patriots  was  about  one  hundred  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  taken  prisoners.  The  enemy  lost  seven  field  officers  and 
upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file  killed.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  commanded  the  British  force  in  person,  and  had  three  gen- 
eral officers  with  him.  A deserter  who  came  in  after  the  taking  of 
Fort  Montgomery  stated  that  the  attacking  force  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  were 
British  troops  and  Hessian  yaughers,  the  remainder  new  levies 
under  Brigadier- General  Robertson  and  Colonel  Fanning.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  reported  his  force  at  three  thousand. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  forts  on  the  west  side,  as  above,  Fort 
Constitution  was  demolished  by  the  garrison  and  abandoned. 
The  fortifications  being  thus  silenced,  the  enemy  was  enabled 
without  hindrance  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans 
had  placed  in  the  river,  and  thus  enjoy  a free  passage  northward. 

Governor  Clinton,  the  same  night  in  which  he  escaped  from 
Fort  Montgomery,  proceeded  to  General  Putnam’s  quarters  to  con- 
sult in  regard  to  future  movements.  It  was  there  agreed  that 
General  Putnam  should  withdraw  his  army  to  a very  defensible 
pass  in  the  mom.  tains,  about  three  miles  below  Fishkill  Village, 
and  call  out  the  militia  of  the  Eastern  States  ; that  Governor 
Clinton  should  rally  his  scattered  forces,  and  call  out  all  the  militia 
of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  passed  the  chmaux-de-friae  both  armies 
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were  to  move  northward,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  enemy,  cover- 
ing those  parts  of  the  country  which  would  be  their  greatest  object. 
Governor  Clinton  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Kingston  that 
as  soon  as  the  ships  were  likely  to  pass  the  chevaux-de-frise  lie 
would  make  a forced  march  to  Kingston  and  endeavor  to  save  that 
town  ; that  he  was  persuaded  if  the  militia  would  join  him,  he  could 
save  the  country  with  the  exception  of  scattered  buildings.  But 
lie  soon  afterward  wrote  again  that  the  militia  would  not  respond 
to  his  call.  They  were  well  disposed,  but  anxious  about  the  im- 
mediate safety  of  their  respective  families,  who  for  many  miles 
back  were  removing  farther  from  the  river  ; that  they  would  come 
in  the  morning  and  return  home  in  the  evening,  and  he  never 
knew  when  he  had  them  or  what  his  strength  was.  He  further 
stated  that  the  moment  the  enemy  moved  up  the  river  he  would 
take  the  route  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wallkill  to  Kingston  ; that 
he  desired  some  small  works  to  be  thrown  up  toward  Esopus  Land- 
ing to  cover  it  and  secure  the  defiles  leading  to  the  town,  and  that 
every  man  who  could  tire  a gun  should  be  immediately  impressed 
and  employed  on  those  works. 

The  Legislature  remained  in  session  at  Kingston  until  Tuesday, 
the  ?th  day  of  October.  On  that  day  news  was  received  by  express 
of  the  reduction  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  that  at  once  spread 
consternation  throughout  the  country.  The  Senate  adjourned 
until  the  next  morning,  but  so  many  members  of  the  Assembly 
at  once  absented  themselves,  some  on  military  service,  others  for 
the  necessary  care  of  their  families  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, that  there  was  not  a quorum  of  the  House  left  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

But  the  state  of  affairs  required  action  upon  many  important 
measures  looking  to  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  in  attendance  at  Kingston  formed  “ a joint  convention 
for  the  State  to  provide  for  the  public  safety.’’ 

From  Ulster  County  Mr.  Pawling,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs. 
Ilardenbergh,  Snyder,  Schoonmaker,  and  Pea,  of  the  Assembly, 
were  in  attendance  at  the  convention. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  president  of  the  convention. 

By  the  first  resolution  passed,  the  several  county  and  district 
committees  within  the  State,  which  were  in  being  on  the  last  pre- 
vious 13th  of  September,  and  the  commissioners  for  detecting  and 
defeating  all  conspiracies  in  the  State,  were  continued  in  being,  and 
respectively  vested  with  all  powers  and  authorities  they  had  pre- 
viously had  and  exercised,  and  the  members  thereof  respectively 
continued  in  office. 
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They  also  directed  the  committees  to  load  the  vessels  at  once 
with  all  kinds  of  provisions  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river  and  ship  them  to  Albany,  giving  proper  receipts  therefor, 
and  also  move  into  the  interior  all  cattle  and  live  stock  except  such 
as  in  their  judgment  might  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  inhabitants  ; and  directed  keepers  to  be  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  live  stock,  and  with  authority  to  impress  pasture 
therefor. 

The  convention  then  appointed  William  Floyd,  John  Morin  Scott, 
Abraham  Yates,  Johannis  Snyder,  Egbert  Benson,  Robert  Har- 
per, Peter  Pra  Van  Zandt,  Levi  Pawling,  Daniel  Dunscomb,  Evert 
Bancker,  Alexander  Webster,  William  B.  Whiting,  and  Jonathan 
Langdon,  or  any  seven  of  them,  a Council  of  Safety,  vested  in  the 
recess  of  the  House,  with  the  like  powers  and  authorities  which 
were  given  to  the  like  Council  of  Safety  appointed  by  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  State  ; that  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  and  of  the  delegates  to  Congress  from  this  State, 
be  entitled  from  time  to  time  to  sit  and  vote  in  said  council ; that 
they,  or  any  seven  of  them,  continue  a Council  of  Safety  as  long 
as  the  necessities  of  the  State  require  it. 

The  Council  of  Safety  met  at  Kingston  on  the  8th  of  October. 
Mr.  Floyd  was  chosen  president. 

The  council  ordered  that  the  prisoners  confined  in  jail,  and  the 
fleet  prison  at  Kingston,  be  forthwith  sent  to  Hartford,  Conn. , to 
be  confined  in  such  manner  and  at  such  places  as  the  Governor  of 
that  State  should  direct. 

A letter  to  be  sent  to  Governor  Trumbull  with  the  prisoners  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  as  follows  : 

“ Kingston  October  8,  1777 

“ Sir  You  will,  before  this  time,  have  heard  the  fate  of  Forts 
Montgomery,  Clinton  and  Constitution.  While  assiduously  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  Gen  Gates  and  the  Northern  Army,  from 
an  opinion  that,  the  fate  of  America  would  greatly  depend  upon 
our  exertions  in  that  quarter,  the  passes  of  the  Highlands  have 
been  of  necessity  neglected.  Add  to  this,  that  General  Washington 
had  called  away  almost  all  the  Continental  troops,  which  were  in 
those  posts,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  that  we  are  entirely  ex- 
posed. In  this  situation,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  keep  a number 
of  Prisoners  in  this  State.  We  have  therefore,  by  the  bearer,  sent 
to  your  care  the  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  list 

“ Yours  etc 

“ Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  Pres'dt 

“ To  Govr  Trumbull — ” 
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On  tlie  same  day  the  convention  enclosed  to  General  Gates  the 
despatch  which  had  been  received  from  Governor  Clinton  in  a letter, 
as  follows  : 

“ October  8,  1777 

“ Sir  By  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  Governor’s  letter,  you  will 
perceive  the  situation  we  are  reduced  to  ; and  most  probably  will 
agree  with  us,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  reinforcing  the  South- 
ern army  ; for  which  purpose  it  is  our  earnest  request  to  you,  that 
at  least  the  militia  from  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Duchess, 
should  be  sent  forward  immediately  if  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  your  department 

“ Yours  etc 

“ Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  Pres*  dt 

‘ 4 Major  Gen  Gates ” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  Safety  held  in  Kingston  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1777,  Colonels  Pawling  and  Snyder  were  requested 
to  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  have  all  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  in  their  respective  regiments,  of  sixteen  years  and 
upward,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  immediately  equipped  and  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  appoint  proper  alarm 
posts  and  places  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  ordered  that  Gerard  Bancker,  Vice- Treasurer  of  the 
State,  do  immediately  cause  all  the  moneys  and  property  belonging 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  State  to  be  conveyed  to  Rochester,  and  that 
he  consult  with  Hendrickus  Hoornbeek,  Johannis  G.  Hardenbergh, 
and  Comfort  Sands  relative  to  the  proper  places  for  securing  the 
same.  After  having  cared  for  the  moneys,  he  was  required  to 
attend  the  council  from  day  to  day,  constantly  provided  with 
£1000  to  answer  such  drafts  as  the  council  might  from  time  to  time 
order. 

That  John  Henry,  commissary  of  the  clothing  store,  do  imme- 
diately cause  all  the  clothing  of  the  State  to  be  packed  up  in  pack- 
ages and  taken  to  Rochester. 

That  John  McKisson  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries  of  the 
council,  forthwith  cause  all  the  public  papers  under  their  care  to 
be  put  into  chests  and  packages  and  conveyed  to  Rochester. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  Abraham  Ilasbrouck,  Joseph  Gasherie, 
Dirck  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  Christopher  Tappen,  and  Samuel  Bayard, 
Jr.,  or  any  two  of  them,  do  forthwith  cause  the  public  records, 
which  were  transported  to  this  place  from  the  city  of  Hew  York, 
to  be  put  in  proper  packages  or  chests  and  conveyed  to  Rochester. 

That  Dirck  Wynkoop  and  Oke  Sudani  cause  the  records  of  the 
county  of  Albany,  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  county  of  Albany,  and  the  records  belonging  to  the 
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office  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  be  put 
into  boxes  or  chests  and  conveyed  to  Rochester.  All  the  aforesaid 
records,  papers,  clothing,  etc.,  were  to  be  deposited  in  such  places 
as  the  said 'Messrs.  Hoornbeek,  Hardenbergh,  and  Sands  should 
recommend. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  Council  of  Safety  advised  the.  gov- 
ernor that  they  had  ordered  the  militia  in  the  vicinity  of  Shawan- 
gunk  to  repair  to  that  place,  and  the  residue  to  rendezvous  at 
Kingston. 

It  was  at  the  same  meeting  ordered  that  Captain  Benson  cause 
all  the  armament  and  the  accompanying  apparatus  on  board  of  the 
armed  vessel  under  his  command  to  be  landed,  and  that  he  should 
then  take  on  board  such  provisions  as  the  assistant  commissary- 
general  might  think  proper,  and  take  the  same  to  Albany. 

On  the  10th  of  October  a picket  guard  of  Colonel  Webb’s  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Little  Britain,  Orange  County,  captured  Daniel  Taylor,  a 
first  lieutenant  in  Captain  Stewart’s  company  of  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment of  the  royal  army,  who  was  on  his  way  at  the  time  as  a 
messenger  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  General  Burgoyne.  A por- 
tion of  the  picket  guard  were  clothed  in  British  uniform — red 
coats,  which  had  been  recently  captured  in  a British  transport. 
Taylor,  deceived  by  the  uniform,  considered  himself  among  friends 
and  discovered  himself.  When  arrested  he  asked  the  name  of  the 
commanding  general.  He  was  answered,  “ Clinton.”  Deceived 
further  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  he  requested  to  be  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  general.  Upon  reaching  headquarters, 
instead  of  meeting  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  commandant  of  the  royal 
troops,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  American  general, 
Governor  George  Clinton.  He  was  observed  to  immediately  put 
something  in  his  mouth  and  swallow  it.  Dr.  Moses  Higby,  a 
neighboring  physician,  was  called  upon,  and  administered  a power- 
ful emetic,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  and  brought  it  forth  ; but, 
although  very  closely  watched,  he  had  the  skill  to  conceal  it  a 
second  time.  Governor  Clinton  supposing  it  to  be,  as  it  was,  a 
silver  ball  containing  a letter,  demanded  its  immediate  production, 
or  in  case  that  was  not  done  he  would  instantly  hang  him  up  and  cut 
him  open  to  search  for  it.  The  ball  was  then  produced.  It  proved 
to  be  a small  silver  ball  of  an  oval  form,  about  the  size  of  a fusee 
bullet,  and  which  closed  by  a screw  in  the  middle.  Within  was 
found  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

“ Fort  Montgomery  October  8th  1777 
“ Novs-y-voici,  and  nothing  now  between  us  but  Gates.  I 
sincerely  hope  this  little  success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  opera- 
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tions.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  Sept,  by  GC.  I shall 
only  say,  1 cannot  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons 
obvious.  I heartily  wish  you  success. 

“ Faithfully  yours 

“ II  Clinton 

4t  To  Gen  Burgoyne ” 

Taylor  was  detained,  and  tried  by  a general  court-martial  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1777,  charged  with  “ lurking  about  the  camp 
as  a spy  from  the  enemy  by  order  of  Gen  Clinton.'  ’ Colonel  Lewis 
Du  Bois  was  president.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  ad- 
judged to  suffer  death,  to  be  hanged  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
general  should  direct. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  Council  of  Safety  received  a letter 
from  Governor  Clinton  enclosing  a copy  of  the  letter  thus  taken 
from  Taylor  the  spy.  In  that  communication  to  the  Council  of 
Safety  the  governor,  after  referring  to  the  favorable  news  from  the 
north,  wrote  thus  in  regard  to  the  intercepted  letter  : “ By  a copy 
of  a letter  from  Gen  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Burgoyne,  now  enclosed 
to  you,  you  will  observe  that  Clinton  (Sir  Henry)  is  no  way  confi- 
dent of  their  being  able  to  form  a junction  of  their  armies,  though 
there  are  nothing  but  bars  between  them.  I wish  nothing  more 
than  that  Clinton  may  attempt  it.  I am  persuaded  that  though 
the  chance  of  war  may  at  times  occasion  our  prospect  to  appear 
gloomy  when  the  enemy  push  hard,  yet  it  is  in  that  way  their 
ruin  must  and  will  be  effected  ; and  I greatly  hope  that  Clinton, 
not  wise  enough  to  improve  by  example,  will,  like  Burgoyne 
(flushed  with  his  late  success)  give  stretch  to  his  forces,  or  at  least 
send  parties  out  to  try  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  ; in  either 
case  I have  no  doubt  he  will  meet  with  the  same  fate.  Should  this 
not  be  the  case,  I hope  in  a few  days  to  have  strength  enough  to 
be  the  assailant. 5 J 

After  the  enemy  had  obtained  the  control  of  the  American  forts 
in  the  Highlands,  they,  of  course,  found  no  difficulty  in  removing 
the  obstructions  at  West  Point ; but  it  was  still  hoped  that  the 
chevaux-de-frise  which  had  been  sunk  from  Aicoll’s  Point  to 
Pollopel  Island  would  form  a serious  obstruction.  Great  was  the 
disappointment  of  the  Americans,  however,  when  they  saw  a part 
of  the  British  fleet  come  gliding  along  in  single  file,  and,  after 
the  first  vessel  had  made  a momentary  stop  to  reconnoitre,  all 
pass  through  under  easy  sail  in  rotation.  The  mystery  was  soon 
explained  ; in  building  the  obstruction  a secret  passage  had  been 
left  for  the  river  craft,  and  one  of  the  artificers  acquainted  with  its 
location  had  deserted  to  the  British  the  night  before  and  piloted 
the  vessel  through.  Such  wily  secret  enemies,  coveting  British 
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gold,  appear  to  have  wound  themselves  into  misplaced  confidence 
everywhere  that  an  opportunity  offered  for  betrayal. 

The  British  commander,  Clinton,  after  securing  a passage 
through  the  obstructions  for  the  fleet,  despatched  Captain  Sir 
James  Wallace  with  a galley,  a schooner,  and  three  small  vessels 
up  the  river  on  a reconnoitring  expedition.  They  proceeded'  above 
the  Highlands  on  the  11th  ; they  went  to  within  about  three  miles 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  then  returned,  having  burned  Van  Keuren’s 
Mills  and  a number  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
all  the  sailing  craft  that  came  within  their  reach. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  reconnoitring  expedition  the  marauding 
expedition  of  General  Vaughan  was  organized.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  naval  vessels  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  James 
Wallace,  Avho  sailed  in  the  Friendship,  22  guns  ; the  Molloy,  Cap- 
tain A.  J.  Pye  ; the  Diligent,  Lieutenant  Farnliam  ; the  Depend- 
ence, Lieutenant  Clarke  ; the  Spitfire,  Lieutenant  Scott  ; the 
Crane,  Master  Hitchcock  ; the  Itaven,  Captain  Stanhope,  and 
twenty  galleys  and  flat-boats. 

On  these  vessels  were  embarked,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated, 
about  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
John  Vaughan.  This  force  embraced  the  Seventh,  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  and  Twenty-third  regiments.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Peekskill  on  the  14tli  of  October  with  a fair  wind,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  loth  anchored  off  Esopus  Island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  they  were  discovered  by  the  Light 
Horsemen  on  guard  at  New  Windsor,  in  their  progress  below 
Butter  Hill  under  cover  of  a heavy  fog.  Governor  Clinton  was 
at  once  notified,  and  immediately,  at  9 a.m.,  despatched  a letter 
by  express  to  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Kingston,  informing  them 
of  the  movement  of  the  vessels,  and  in  which  he  stated,  “ Had  it 
not  been  for  this  movement  of  the  enemy,  I intended  this  day  or 
to-morrow  to  have  drawn  my  few  troops  from  this  place  toward 
the  rear  of  Fort  Montgomery,  but  I must  now  desist,  and  watch 
their  motions  ; and  should  they  land  and  march  against  me,  with 
any  considerable  force,  I shall  be  constrained  with  my  present 
numbers  to  retreat  before  them,  annoying  them  only  if  favorable 
opportunity  shall  offer.  I was  in  hopes  - ere  now,  to  have  received 
the  reinforcements  from  the  northward,  which  you  mentioned  ; 
not  a man  of  which  has  yet  arrived.  I wish  Col  Pawling  with  his 
regiment  was  with  me.  Since  writing  the  above  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty  sail,  have  passed  Newburgh  and  with  crowded 
sail  and  fair  wind,  are  moving  quick  up  the  river,  the  front  of 
them  are  already  at  the  Dunskamer.  There  are  eight  large  square 
rigged  vessels  among  them,  and  all  appear  to  have  troops  on  board. 

“ My  troops  are  parading  to  march  to  Kingston.  Oar  route 
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will  be  through  Shawangunk  to  prevent  delay  crossing  the  Paltz 
river. 

UI  leave  Col  Woodhull’s,  McClaughry’s,  and  part  of  Kasbronck’s 
regiments  as  a guard  along  the  river.  Hawthorn’s  has  gone  to  the 
southward,  to  guard  a quantity  of  arms  towards  headquarters. 
. . . Let  the  Militia  be  drawn  out  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy  : I 
will  be  with  you  if  nothing  extra  happens  before  day  ; though  my 
troops  cannot 

“ I am  Yours  etc 

“ Geo  Clixton” 

In  the  mean  time  the  Council  of  Safety  continued  holding  two 
sessions  daily,  morning  and  evening,  at  Kingston,  endeavoring  to 
transact  the  necessary  current  business  and  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  property  and  records.  The  last  session  at  Kingston 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  October,  at  the  tavern  of 
Conrad  Elmendorf,  situated  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Maiden  Lane 
and  Fair  Street.  The  members  in  attendance  at  that  session  were  : 
Colonel  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  President,  and  Messrs.  Yates, 
Dunscomb,  Floyd,  Yan  Zandt,  Parks,  Scott,  Webster,  Rowan, 
Harper,  Pawling,  and  Morris. 

At  that  meeting  a letter  was  received  by  express  from  John 
Barclay,  chairman  of  the  Albany  committee,  giving  information 
of  the  capitulation  of  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne.  The  bearer 
of  said  letter  was  Bernardus  Hallenbeek,  to  whom  the  council  at 
once  voted  a reward  of  £50. 
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The  council  immediately  at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon forwarded  that  despatch  by  express,  together  with  a letter, 
to  Governor  Clinton,  informing  him  that  “ we  have  just  received 
information  from  the  Landing,  that  about  thirty  sail  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  appeared  opposite  the  Esopus  Island,  and  are  standing  up 
the  river.  Some  works  have  been  thrown  up  below,  according  to 
your  Excellency’s  requisition.  Alarm  guns  have  just  been  fired. 
We  have  not  any  particulars,  on  this  occasion,  more  than  already 
mentioned.  We  shall  foiward  any  further  information  to  you,  as 
it  may  from  time  to  time  occur,  without  the  loss  of  a moment.  In 
the  meantime  Sir,  give  us  leave  to  assure  you,  that  wre  will  contrib- 
ute all  in  our  power  to  enable  the  militia  officers,  who  command 
here  to  make  the  best  possible  defence,  at  this  post  during  your 
Excellency’ s absence 

“ I have  the  Honor  to  be  Your  Excellency’s  Most  Ob’t  Serv’t 

“ Pierre  Yan  Courtlandt  Pres' dt 

“ His  Ex  Gov  Clinton” 

The  express  messenger  to  whom  this  letter  and  above-mentioned 
despatch  were  intrusted  for  transmission  to  the  governor  was 
Cornelius  Cole,  the  same  Light  Horseman  who  had  been  summoned 
on  the  9th  of  October  before  the  Council  of  Safety  upon  complaint 
of  neglect  or  refusal  on  his  part  to  do  his  duty  when  called  upon. 
He  did  not  appear  to  have  improved  any  under  the  w arning  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  as  instead  of  pressing  forward  with  his  de- 
spatches, to  hasten  if  possible  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  he  studied 
his  ease  and  comfort,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  a farm-house  by 
the  wayside,  where  he  was  found  the  next  morning  by  another  and 
subsequent  express  leisurely  preparing  to  depart  on  his  journey. 
His  residence,  unfortunately,  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  threat- 
ened village  of  Kingston. 

In  Kingston  there  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  excitement  and 
commotion,  the  inhabitants  striving  to  get  away  themselves,  and 
moving  as  much  of  their  worldly  possessions  and  valuables  as 
possible  out  of  reach  of  the  vandal  hordes.  All  who  were  able 
billeted  themselves  upon  their  friends,  principally  through  Hurley, 
Marbletown,  Rochester,  and  Warwasing. 

Governor  Clinton  arrived  with  his  staff  about  nine  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  loth.,  having  left  his  army  to  press  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  After  learning  the  situation  of  affairs,  and 
transmitting  several  despatches,  he  left  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
for  Marbletown.  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  main 
body  of  his  army  to  reach  Kingston  in  time  to  be  of  any  service, 
lie  sent  orders  for  them  to  halt  and  proceed  no  farther. 

The  British  fleet,  on  the  night  of  tli§  loth  of  October,  came- to 
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anchor  near  Esopus  Island,  and  next  morning,  the  16tli,  they 
weighed  anchor  at  an  early  hour,  and  arrived  at  the  month  of 
Rondout  Creek,  opposite  Columbus  Point,  about  nine  o’clock.  The 
Lady  Washington  galley  was  at  that  time  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  opposite  Ponckhoekie.  The  British  from  their  fleet  soon 
opened  a heavy  fire  upon  the  said  galley  and  upon  two  batteries  or 
earthworks  which  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  on  the  high  ground 
back  of  Ponckhoekie,  since  known  as  Breastwork  Hill,  and  where 
five  light  pieces  of  cannon  were  in  position. 

The  firing  was  continued  for  some  time  on  both  sides  with  but 
little  damage.  Soon  after  noon  the  British  made  preparations  to 
land  in  two  divisions,  one,  comprising  about  four  hundred  men,  in 
Rondout  Creek,  where  the  old  Cantine  Dock,  afterward  known 
as  the  Tremper  Dock,  was  formerly  situated,  and  the  other  in  the 
cove  above  Columbus  Point. 

The  Lady  Washington  galley  was  then  run  up  the  creek  and 
scuttled  near  Eddyville.  A party  of  British  seamen  who  were  in 
chase  of  that  vessel  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  where 
South  Rondout  is  now  situated,  and  burned  the  house  of  Wilhel- 
mus  Houghteling,  Jr.  Other  British  seamen,  with  boats  from  their 
respective  vessels,  boarded  and  set  fire  to  the  fleet  prison  and  other 
vessels  lying  in  the  creek. 

The  division  of  the  English  invading,  or,  rather,  marauding 
force,  which  landed  at  the  Ponckhoekie  Dock,  at  once  attacked  and 
carried  the  breastworks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  de- 
fenders, only  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  under  Colonels 
Levi  Pawling  and  Johannis  Snyder,  remained  until  the  last  min- 
ute, then  spiking  the  guns,  retreated  up  the  creek.  The  English 
at  once  burned  the  only  houses  that  were  then  standing  along  the 
creek  at  the  landing,  three  in  number,  and  when  that  brave  feat 
was  accomplished,  they  proceeded  to  form  a junction  with  the 
other  division  and  attack  the  village  of  Kingston. 

The  main  body  of  the  force,  commanded  by  General  Vaughan 
in  person,  landed  on  the  beach  in  the  cove  just  above  Columbus 
Point.  They  seized  a negro  and  compelled  him  to  act  as  guide, 
and  then  took  the  direction  to  Kingston,  mounted  the  hill,  and 
united  with  the  other  division,  which  had  marched  up  the  landing 
road,  at  or  near  the  present  junction  of  Union  and  Delaware  avenues. 
On  their  way  they  fired  the  house  of  Moses  Yeomans,  but  the  fire 
was  extinguished  by  his  slaves  before  much  damage  was  done. 

General  Vaughan  was  met  by  Jacobus  Lefferts,  a Tory  from  the 
city  of  Yew  York,  who  was  residing;  with  his  family  in  Kingston. 
He  informed  him  that  a despatch  had  been  received  in  Kingston 
the  evening  before  alleging  the  capitulation  of  General  Burgoyne. 

The  invading  force  marched  to  the  village  without  resistance* 
Some  accounts  state  that  there  was  a scattering  fire  kept  up  by 
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a few  men  stationed  in  the  woods  near  where  the  City  Hall  now 
stands,  but  the  writer  has  been  told  by  a number  of  Kingsto- 
nians  living  at  that  time,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
militia,  that  there  was  a small  detachment  of  militia  stationed 
in  the • woods  in  that  locality,  about  one  hundred  strong,  and  the 
men  were  anxious  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  fire  and  pick  off 
the  officers  ; but  the  officer  in  command  would  not  allow,  but  for- 
bade it.  Such,  in  the  early  days  of  the  writer,  was  the  traditional 
and  generally  received  opinion  in  this  vicinity,  confirmed  by  the 
statements  of  contemporaries.  If  the  commandant  of  that  detach- 
ment had  not  been  the  nobler  man  of  the  twe,  and  thus  careful  of 
the  lives  of  British  officers,  General  Vaughan  might  not  have  lived 
to  set  forth  in  his  official  report  the  wilful  and  base  falsehood, 
as  a justification  for  his  act  of  vandalism,  that  “ on  our  (the  British 
troops)  entering  the  town,  they  (the  citizens)  fired  from  their 
houses,  which  induced  me  to  reduce  the  place  to  ashes,  which  I 
accordingly  did,  not  leaving  a house.”  The  truth  is  that  the 
people  had  tied  from  their  homes,  and  no  resistance  at  all  was 
offered  after  the  troops  reached  the  village.  The  manufacture  and 
promulgation  of  the  falsehood,  however,  shows  that  he  appreciated 
the  villainy  of  his  conduct,  and  was  not  altogether  devoid  of 
shame. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  the  village  they  were  divided  into 
small  parties  and  led  through  the  different  streets,  firing  the  houses 
and  outbuildings  as  they  proceeded.  They  did  not  tarry  long,  but 
made  haste  to  complete  their  work  of  destruction,  as  they  were 
informed  by  the  Tory  Lefferts,  and  knew  from  other  sources,  that 
Governor  Clinton  was  en  route  with  his  army  to  meet  them,  and 
could  not  be  very  far  distant.  They  therefore  hastened  in  their 
work,  gathered  what  plunder  they  could,  and  returned  to  their 
ships  within  three  hours  of  the  time  of  their  embarkation. 

Thus  was  the  village  of  Kingston,  then  the  third  place  in  size 
and  importance  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  wantonly  destroyed  and 
the*  inhabitants  punished  for  their  patriotism  by  the  destruction  of 
nearly  all  their  worldly  stores,  and  in  some  cases  reduced  to 
actual  poverty  and  vrant. 

The  advance  division  of  Governor  Clinton's  forces  reached  the 
high  grounds  at  Kuyckuyt,  on  the  Greenkill  road,  overlooking  the 
village,  in  time  to  see  the  whole  village  in  flames  and  the  invading 
forces  retiring  in  haste  to  their  ships.  . 

On  the  next  day,  the  17th  of  October,  desiring  to  make  a further 
display  of  their  valor  wffiere  there  w^ere  no  opposing  forces  to  stay 
their  progress,  and  that  their  official  despatches  might  blazon  forth 
the  statement  that  “ the  officers  and  men  upon  this  occasion 
behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit,”  they  landed  about  four  miles 
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above  Kingston,  at  the  isolated  farm-house  of  Petrus  Ten  Broeck, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and,  finding*  no  one  to  welcome  or 
oppose  them,  burned  his  house,  storehouse,  and  barn.  That  prop- 
erty is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck,  and  the  marks  of  the  burning  are  still  visible  upon  a tree 
which  stood  within  a few  feet  of  the  house,  and  which,  having  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  fire,-  is  still  standing,  of  large  pro- 
portions; with  its  century’s  growth.  They  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  way  visited  their  vengeance  upon  the  sterling  Whig 
families,  the  Whittakers. 

The  following  are  the  official  accounts  of  the  British  officers  in 
regard  to  the  burning  of  Kingston  : 

“ Ox  Board  the  Friexdship  off  Esopus  ) 
October  17,  10  O’clock  Morning  j 

cf  Sir  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  loth  instant  I arrived  off  Esopus  ; finding  that  the  rebels  had 
thrown  up  works  and  had  made  every  disposition  to  annoy  us  and 
cut  off  our  communication  I judged  it  necessary  to  attack  them, 
the  wind  at  that  time  being  so  much  against  us  that  we  could  make 
no  way.  I accordingly  landed  the  troops  attacked  the  batteries 
drove  them  from  their  works,  spiked  and  destroyed  their  guns. 
j Esopus  being  a nursery  for  almost  every  villain  in  the  country  I 
judged  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  that  town.  On  our  approach 
they  w ere  drawn  up  with  cannon  which  we  tool:  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  place.  On  our  entering  the  toivn  they  fired  from  their 
houses  which  induced  me  to  reduce  the  place  to  ashes,  which  I 
accordingly  did  not  leaving  a house.  We  found  a considerable 
quantity  of  stores,  which  shared  the  same  fate. 

“ Sir  James  Wallace  has  destroyed  all  the  shipping,  except  an 
armed  galley  which  ran  up  the  creek,  with  everything  belonging 
to  the  vessels  in  store. 

“ Our  loss  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  at  present  worth 
while  to  mention. 

“ I am  etc 

“ Johx  Vaughan” 

“ Galleys  axd  Armed  Vessels  off  Esopus  Creek  ) 

Oct  17,  1777  j 

“ Sir  We -proceeded  up  the  river  destroying  a number  of 
vessels  as  we  sailed  along  without  stopping  till  we  arrived  at 
Esopus  Creek  where  we  found  two  batteries  one  of  two  guns  the 
other  of  three  guns  erected,  and  an  armed  galley  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  who  endeavored  to  prevent  our  passing  by  their  cannon- 
ade. Gen  Vaughan  was  of  opinion  such  a force  should  not  be  left 
behind.  It  was  determined  to  land  and  destroy  them,  and  imme- 
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diately  executed,  without  retarding  our  proceeding  up  the  river. 
The  general  inarched  for  the  town  and  fired  it.  The  boats  from 
the  armed  vessels  went  up  the  creek  burnt  two  brigs,  several  armed 
sloops  and  other  craft  with  all  their  apparatus  that  was  in  store 
upon  the  shore.  Lieut  Clarke  of  the  4 Dependence  ’ with  two  or 
three  others,  in  firing  the  stores  was  blown  up,  but  we  flatter  our- 
selves not  dangerously. 

<£  The  officers  and  men  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  the  great- 
est spirit. 

“ By  all  our  information  I am  afraid  that  Gen  Burgoyne  is 
retreated  if  not  worse. 

“ I have  etc 

“ Jas  Wallace 

“ Commodore  llotham  ” 

In  the  official  report  of  the  commanding  general,  Sir  William 
Howe,  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  dated  October  25th,  1777,  is  con- 
tained the  following  passage  : 

“ I have  the  satisfaction  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship  a report 
just  received  of  a very  spirited  piece  of  service  performed  by  Major 
Gen  Vaughan  and  Sir  James  Wallace  up  the  Hudson  river.” 

The  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  up  the 
Hudson  appeared  in  the  New  York  Gazette , November  3d,  1777  : 

“ October  15  Three  sloops  taken  in  attempting  to  escape  to  the 
Fishkill,  and  two  petti  angers  destroyed 

“ The  house  mill  and  outhouses,  and  a sloop  belonging  to  Col 
Francis  Stoutenburgh  at  Crum  Elbow,  burned.  Two  sloops  on  the 
East  side  burnt  that  evening 

“ October  16  Set  fire  to  two  brigs,  etc  and  burnt  Kingston 

“ October  17  The  house,  storehouse,  barn,  etc  of  Mr  Petrus 
Ten  Broeck,  a rebel  General,  the  house,  barn  and  outhouses* of 
Robert  Gilbert  Livingston  and  a house  and  mill  belonging  to  Judge 
Livingston  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  burned. 

“ October  18.  Another  house  belonging  to  Judge  Livingston, 
one  to  Mr  John  Livingston,  with  three  others  destroyed  in  like 
manner 

“ Oct  22 — Two  houses  one  the  property  of  Judge  Smith,  on  the 
east  side  a sloop  and  barn  likewise  two  houses,  with  their  append- 
ages on  the  west  side  were  burnt  and  on  the  23rd  a sloop  was 
burned  on  the  stocks 

“ In  the  town  of  Kingston,  a large  quantity  of  powder,  and  a 
large  number  of  fire  arms  together  with  many  valuable  stores  were 
destroyed.” 

The  Gazette  then  further  proceeds  to  state  that : 

“ Another  more  accurate  account  from  Esopus  informs  us  that 
on  the  landing  of  Gen  Vaughan  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
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mand  the  rebels  without  the  least  prospect  of  advantage  to  them- 
selves fired  upon  them  from  a breastwork  just  thrown  up  and 
which  they  did  not  stay  to  defend.  This  joined  to  an  insolent  and 
provoking  behavior  occasioned  the  army  to  march  up  and  set  tire 
to  the  town  which  was  presently  entirely  consumed. 

“ There  were  destroyed  32G  houses  with  a barn  to  almost  every 
one  of  them,  filled  with  hour  besides  grain  of  all  kinds  much  valu- 
able furniture  and  effects,  which  the  royal  army  disdained  to- take 
with  them.  Twelve  thousand  barrels  of  hour  were  burnt,  and  they 
took  at  the  town  four  pieces  of  cannon,  with  ten  more  upon  the 
river,  with  1150  stand  of  arms  with  a large  quantity  of  powder 
were  blown  up.  The  whole  service  was  effected  and  the  troops  re- 
embarked in  three  hours.” 

Governor  Clinton  immediately  after  the  burning  and  the  arrival 
of  his  forces,  concentrated  them  at  Hurley,  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  General  Gates  : 

“ Marbletown  17th  Octr  1777 

“ Dr  General 

“ Yesterday  afternoon  about  four  O’clock,  the  enemy  took  pos- 
session of  and  burn’t  the  town  of  Kingston.  For  want’ of  a proper 
number  of  troops,  no  resistance  could  be  made.  I have  now  the 
body  of  men  under  my  command,  which  marched  from  New 
Windsor  to  my  assistance,  and  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the 
ruins  of  Kingston,  which  the  enemy  have  abandoned.  I have  sent 
off  a party  of  Lighthorse  to  reconnoitre,  and  shall  act  in  such 
manner  as  the  motions  of  the  enemy  may  direct.  . . . 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be  etc 

“Geo  Clinton 

“ P.  S. — A prisoner,  by  no  means  intelligent,  says  that  the 
enemy  are  two  thousand  strong  commanded  by  Gen  Vaughan.” 

When  General  Gates  received  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Kings- 
ton, just  after  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  he  forwarded 
the  following  letter  to  General  V aughan  by  the  boat  carrying  Lord 
Petersham  with  despatches  from  Burgoyne  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
informing  him  of  his  surrender  : 

“ Albany  19  October  1777 

“Sir 

“ With  unexampled  cruelty,  you  have  reduced  the  fine  village 
of  Kingston  to  ashes,  and  most  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  to 
ruin.  I am  also  informed,  you  continue  to  ravage  and  burn  all 
before  you  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Is  it  thus  your  King's  gen- 
erals think  to  make  converts  to  the  Koval  cause  ? It  is  no  less 
surprising  than  true,  that  the  measures  they  adopt  to  serve  their 
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master,  must  have  quite  the  contrary  effect.  Their  cruelty  estab- 
lishes the  glorious  act  of  Independence,  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
the  general  resentment  of  the  People. 

“ Other  Generals,  and  much  older  officers  than  you  can  pretend 
to  be,  are  now  by  the  fortune  of  war  in  my  hands  ; their  fortune 
may  one  day  be  yours,  when,  sir,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
anything  human  to  save  you  from  the  j ust  vengeance  of  an  injured 
People 

“ I am  Sir  Yr  most  obedt  hum  serv’t 

“ Horatio  Gates 

“ The  Hon  John  Vaughan  Majr  General  ” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


EXTENT  OF  DAMAGES — MAP,  AND  LIST  OF  SUFFERERS — RELIEF 
FURNISHED— SOME  TRADITIONS  STATED. 

AYING  thus  recorded  the  act  of  vandalism  by  the  high-toned 


Britons,  it  will  be  interesting  to  pause  and  contemplate,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  the  names  of  the 
suffering  patriots. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  record  the  opinion  has  generally 
prevailed,  based  upon  tradition,  that  Kingston  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, only  one  house  and  one  barn  having  been  left  standing. 
The  house  was  understood  to  have  been  that  of  Tobias  Van  Steen- 
bergh,  Jr.,  which  is  still  standing,  having  undergone  some  slight 
alterations,  on  the  west  side  of  Wad  Street,  directly  opposite  to  the 
western  terminus  of  Bowery  Street. 

The  barn  was  that  of  Benjamin  Low,  which  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  Wall  Street,  directly  adjoining  the  north  end  of  the  burying- 
ground.  It  was  afterward  moved  back  about  seventy-live  feet,  to 
make  room  for  a building  put  up  by  one  Noah  Wells,  a subsequent 
owner,  for  a hatter’s  shop.  The  barn  remained  standing  there  until 
a short  time  before  the  savings-bank  building  was  erected,  covering 
its  original  site. 

Rivingtons  New  York  Gazette^ a Royalist  paper)  of  October  27th, 
1777,  contains  an  abstract  from  a letter  written  on  board  the  British 
tieet  at  Esopus,  which  states  that  4 4 every  house  except  that  of 
Alderman  Lefferts  of  New  York,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed.” 
Alderman  Lefferts’ s house  is  understood  to  have  been  the  house 
then  standing,  where  Mr.  Hayes’s  house  now  stands,  on  the  north 
side  of  Albany  Avenue  about  three  hundred  feet  distant  therefrom. 
At  that  time  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  settled  part  of  the  village 
was  East  Front  Street,  beyond  which  street  the  Lefferts  house  was 
more  than  half  a mile  distant.  All  beyond  East  Front  Street,  out- 
side of  the  fence  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  lying  in  commons, 
and  called  44  the  plains.”  That  may  account  for  the  Lefferts 
house  not  being  included  generally  in  houses  saved  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  New  York  P ach'd  of  October  23d,  1777,  says  that  44  the 
conflagration  was  general,  and  in  a very  short  time  that  pleasant 
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VAN  STEENBERGK  HOUSE,  THE  ONLY  HOUSE  WHICH  ESCAPED  THE  FIRE. 


and  wealthy  town  was  reduced  to  ashes — one  house  only  escaped 
the  flames.” 

There  is  still  another  tradition  that  a brewery  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  North  Front  Street,  a short  distance  west  of  Greene 
Street,  was  not  burned.  The  tradition  in  reference  to  that  building 
is  that  a negro  slave  of  the  proprietor  rolled  out  the  beer-barrels 
and  treated  the  soldiers  bountifully  with  their  national  drink,  at 
the  same  time  accompanying  the  act,  in  the  negro’s  melodious  voice, 
with  singing  English  national  songs,  with  which  the  soldiers  in 
their  hilarity  were  so  much  delighted,  that  they  spared  the  building 
for  his  sake,  and  enthusiastically  joined  in  the  choruses. 

Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  who  was  a resident  of  Kingston 
at  the  time,  in  his  diary,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  was  kept 
by  him  with  regular  entries  for  many  years,  states  that  “ the 
enemy  burnt  all  the  houses  and  barns  except  one  house  and  barn 
in  the  town.”  ' 

The  only  official  document  giving  the  names  of  the  sufferers  at 
the  burning  of  Kingston  is  the  list  of  names  reported  by  Andries 
De  Witt,  Edward  Schoonmaker,  and  Benjamin  Low,  who  in  June, 
1786,  were  appointed  a committee  by  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Kingston  4 ‘ to  make  a list  and  estimate  of  the  persons  enti- 
tled to,  and  having  an  interest  in  the  donation  of  lands,  made  by 
Chancellor  Livingston  to  the  Inhabitants  and  residents  of  this 
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town,  who  are  the  sufferers  in  the  late  conflagration  of  the  said 
town.” 

The  particulars  of  the  donation  will  appear  in  a subsequent 
chapter.  It  was  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  trustees  u in  such  way  as  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
suffering  inhabitants  of  Kingston.”  The  tract  was  divided  by  the 
trustees  in  one  hundred  fifty-acre  lots.  The  committee  reported 
only  a sufficient  number  of  names  to  equal  the  number  of  lots  to 
be  distributed.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  reliable,  but  does  not  name 
all  the  sufferers.  Upon  what  basis  the  selection  was  made  does 
not  appear. 

In  18S6  some  parties  in  looking  over  bundles  of  old  papers 
which  had  been  packed  away  in  the  loft  of  an  office  by  Peter 
Marius  Groen,  the  grandfather  of  the  writer,  including  some  of 
his  personal  papers,  as  well  as  some  which  came  into  his  hands 
as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek,  .long  since 
deceased,  an  old  paper  was  found  purporting  to  be  “ a true  account 
of  the  Dwelling  houses,  Barns,  outhouses  and  Barracks  destroyed 
at  Kingston  16  Ocffr  1777  by  our  enemies  under  the  command  of 
Maj  G.  Vaughan.” 

It  contains  113  names,  115  dwelling-houses,  103  barns,  146  bar- 
racks, 17  storehouses,  including  a market  and  brew-house  ; also  a 
church,  an  academy,  2 school-houses,  and  court-house. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  being  and  undoubtedly  is  an  ancient 
paper  ; but  there  is  nothing  upon  it  to  indicate  when  it  was  made 
or  by  whom.  In  appearance  it  indicates  more  clearly  a rough  draft 
than  a carefully  prepared  statement. 

It  omits  the  names  of  several  persons  who  are  reported  as  suf- 
ferers in  the  official  statement  above  referred  to. 

V a than  Smedes’s  mill  in  North  Front  Street,  Jacob  Tremper’s 
house  in  Greene  Street,  wrere  all  unquestionably  burned,  and  they 
are  put  down  as  only  having  had  barns  burned. 

In  it  the  brewery  is  put  down  as  having  been  burned  and  as 
belonging  to  Dirck  Wynkoop,  whereas  it  belonged  to  Johannis 
Sleght,  and  according  to  tradition  was  not  burned. 

Both  papers  will  be  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  A rate 
bfU  of  (he  English  school , for  six  months  immediately  preceding 
ami  up  to  the  day  of  the  burning,  with  names  of  parents  and 
scholars,  will  also  be  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  be  particularly 
referred  to  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

The  large  number  of  barns  and  barracks  burned  at  a time  of  the 
year  when  the  entire  season’s  crop  must  have  been  gathered  in  a 
locality  noted  for  its  fertility,  and  the  then  great  grain-producing 
region  of  the  State,  indicates  a loss  to  the  farming  community 
which  must  have  been  great  and  cannot  be  estimated. 
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It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Lefferts  property 
escaped  destruction  by  reason  of  the  rank  Toryism  of  the  owner. 
But  if  the  memorandum  previously  referred  to,  and  contained  in 
the  Appendix,  is  correct,  his  barn  and  two  barracks  were  burned. 
On  account  of  a hole  in  the  paper  it  cannot  be  seen  what  report  it 
made  as  to  the  house.  There  is  also  a tradition  in  regard  to  the 
Lefferts  place,  that  the  soldiers,  after  firing  the  barn  and  barracks, 
were  determined  also  to  burn  the  house,  and  while  Mrs.  Lefferts 
was  parleying  with  them  to  prevent  it,  the  return  call  sounded  and 
the  soldiers  left,  leaving  the  house  untouched.  In  reference  to  the 
Van  Steenbergh  house  there  are  various  accounts  given.  One  is, 
that  Mrs.  Hammersly,  a prominent  Tory  lady,  lived  there,  and  the 
house  was  spared  on  her  account.  That  does  not  appear  very 
probable,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  red-coats  on  other  occa- 
sions. Another  is,  that  they  set  fire  to  the  house,  but  the  recall 
was  sounded  before  the  tire  had  progressed  much,  and  was  quickly 
extinguished  by  the  slaves,  who  were  concealed  in  the  woods  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Another  account  given  is  that,  it 
being  a hotel,  one  of  the  slaves  who  remained  behind  rolled  out  a 
barrel  of  rum,  knocked  in  the  head,  and  treated  the  soldiers  to 
their  hearts'  content  until  the  recall  sounded,  when  they  left, 
leaving  the  house  untouched. 

As  to  the  brewery,  the  account  of  its  escape  is  also  accredited 
to  beer-barrels  being  rolled  out  by  a slave  and  the  contents  freely 
distributed  among  the  soldiers,  as  before  stated. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  sufferers  at  the  burning  of  King- 


ston,  October  16th,  1777 : 

Cornelius  Beekman 

65  | 

i John  Beekman 

. 75 

Evert  Bogardus 

83 

| Gertrey  Bogardus 

6 

Nicholas  Bogardus 

1 

Petrus  Bogardus 

60 

Abraham  Brinckerkoff. . . . 

63 

Isaac  Burhans 

Petrus  Burhans 

David  Cox 

24 

Coenraedt  Crook 

..  87 

Abraham  De  Lametter .... 

48 

David  De  Lametter 

. 105 

Johannis  B.  De  Witt 

43 

Rev.  George  J.  L.  Doll.  . 

. 53 

Egbert  Dumont 

36 

John  Dumont 

. 38 

Peter  Dumont. 

81 

Abraham  Elmendorf 

93 

Ari ant  j e Elm endorf 

Benjamin  Elmendorf 

94 

Coenraedt  Elmendorf .... 

..  85 

Coenraedt  J.  Elmendorf . . . 

Cornelius  Elmendorf 

11 

Jan  Elmendorf 

Mary  Elmendorf. . . . .52, 

62,  102 

Dr.  Jacobus  Elmendorf. . . 

39 

Abraham  Eltinge 

16 

A V illiam  Els  worth 

14 

Elizabeth  Eltinge 

41 

William  Eltinge 

9 l 
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Abraham  Freer 

101 

Johannis  Freer 

55 

Joseph  Gasherie 

8 

James  Hamilton 

89 

Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Jr.. 
Abraham  Hermance 

88 

Anthony  Hoffman 

5 

Te u n i s Houghteling 

97 

Cornelius  Janse 

37 

Richard  Inglis 

Catharine  Kiersted 

64 

William  Kirby 

Abraham  Low. 

40 

Cornelia  Low 

25 

Jacob  Marius  Groen 

79 

Abraham  Masten 

19 

Cornelius  Masten 

108 

Johannis  Masten 

10 

Johannis  Persen 

29 

James  Eoe. 

7 

Henry  Sleght 

42 

Johannis  Sleght 

3 & 4 

Petrus  Sleght 

Nathan  Smedes 

2 

Oke  Sudani 

26 

Benjamin  Swart 

Philip  Swart 

Benjamin  Ten  Broeck 

Matthew  E.  Thompson 

20 

Abraham  Turck 

Christopher  Tappen 

15 

Philip  Yan  Buren 

Nicholas  Yanderlyn ...... 

27 

Gerrett  Yan  Keuren ...... 

34 

Abraham  Yan  Gaasbeek.. 

18 

Ann  Yan  Steenbergli 

Matthew  Yan  Steenbergli . 

92 

Tobias  Yan  Steenbergh,  Jr. 
(not  burned) 

95 

Birek  Wvnkoop 72,  68 

Cornelius  Wynkoop 

76 

The  Academy 

33 

Two  Sehoolhouses 104, 

, 114 

Mdl 

2 

Anthony  Freer 12 

Solomon  Freer 

Abraham  Hasbrouck 67 

Elias  Hasbrouck 51 

Jacob  Hermance 90 

Philip  Houghteling. 69 

Petrus  Hudler. 112 

Johannis  Janse 71 

I)r.  Thomas  Jones 82 

Dr.  Luke  Kiersted 37 

Benjamin  Low 56 

Jacobus  Low 58 

John  McLean 77 

Benjamin  Masten 91 

Ezekiel  Masten 87 

Johannis  Masten,  Jr 90 

Matthew  Persen 30 

Frantz  P.  Eoggen 31 

Henry  Sleght,  Jr 21,  23 

Johannis  Sleght,  Jr 

Tennis  Sleght 

Johannis  Snyder S4 

Adam  Swart 100 

Petrus  Swart 80 

Tobias  Swart 50 

Jacob  Ten  Broeck 109 

Jacob  Tremper 46 

Jacob  Turck 66 

Tobias  Van  Buren 81 

Cornelius  Yan  Keuren ....  98 

Johannis  Yan  Keuren. ....  59 


Abraham  Yan  Gaasbeek,  Jr. 

Lena  Yan  Steenbergli 

Tobias  Yan  Steenbergli 103 


Cornelius  Y elie 21 

Johannis  Wynkoop 17 

Church . 54 

Market 110. 

Brewery  (not  burned) 3 
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Those  whose  property  was  located  within  the  village  are  given 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  location  of  their  houses  desig- 
nated, as  far  as  practicable,  by  corresponding  numbers  upon  the 
accompanying  map.  Those  whose  houses  were  not  within  the 
village,  but  on  the  creek  or  river,  are  stated  below.  Some  of  them 
were  burned  a few  days  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the  village, 
but  by  the  same  marauding  expedition. 

Those  whose  houses  cannot  be  located  liave  no  numbers.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  are  several  houses  located  by  number  on 
the  map  which  have  no  corresponding  number  on  the  list,  because 
the  then  owner  cannot  be  positively  designated. 

Jacobus  Lefferts’s  property,  located  north  of  109  and  beyond 
range  of  map. 

Sufferers  along  water  front,  Bondoufc  Creek  and  Hudson  River, 
outside  of  village : 

Moses  Cantine,  Wilhelmus  Hougliteling,  Jr.,  Petrus  Ten  Broeck, 
John  Whitaker,  Petrus  Whitaker,  Samuel  Whitaker. 

In  another  chapter  an  account  is  given  of  a large  fire  which 
originated  in  the  house  (No.  35  on  map)  of  Colonel  Abraham  Has- 
brouck,  in  October,  1776,  by  which  houses  located  at  points  num- 
bered on  the  map  as  10,  13,  34,  35,  40,  and  41,  were  burned  at  that 
time.  Some  were  rebuilt  wholly  or  partially  before  October,  1777, 
and  some  were  not. 

The  colored  burying-ground  is  numbered  on  the  map  as  113. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the  British  approached 
Kingston  the  unarmed  inhabitants  who  had  not  already  ffed  from 
the  village  made  what  expedition  they  could  to  get  out  of  harm’s 
way.  They  did  not  all  take  it  as  easy  as  the  two  industrious  burgh- 
ers who  were  so  intently  engaged  at  work  in  a field  on  the  u Arm- 
bo  werye”  near  the  village,  as  tradition  asserts,  that  they  did  not 
notice  the  approach  of  the  enemy  until  they  were  directly  upon 
them,  when,  in  the  height  of  their  astonishment  and  alarm,  one 
cried  out,  “Me  Jiaate  oop  !”  and  the  other  in  chorus  said,  “ Ek 
oke  P ’ thus,  in  the  tremor  for  their  lives,  acknowledging  themselves 
the  dutiful  subjects  of  the  King. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their ‘expedition,  however,  whether 
speedy  or  laggard,  it  gave  rise  to  the  following  Dutch  doggerel  : 

“ Loop,  jongens,  loop,  de  Rooje 
Korame,  Span  de  wagen 
Voor  de  paerde,  en  vy  na 
Hurley  toe.” 

The  translation  is  as  follows  : 

“ Pun,  boys,  run,  the  red-coats  are  coming.  Harness  the  horses 
before  the  wagon,  and  to  Hurley  ride.” 
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After  tlie  British  had  completed  their  work  of  destruction  and 
returned  to  their  shipping,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  returned  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  recover 
something  from  the  smoking  ruins.  But  the  destruction  generally 
was  complete,  and  nothing  but  ashes  and  bare  walls  left  of  their 
once  comfortable  homes.  Many  who,  notwithstanding  the  tax- 
ation and  burdens  of  protracted  war,  had  accumulated  some  prop- 
erty, found  themselves  by  this  act  of  vandalism  again  reduced  to 
poverty.  All  were  obliged  for  a time  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  hospitality  of  their  friends.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants  commenced  building  temporary  shelters  to  with- 
stand the  blasts  of  approaching  winter.  Those  whose  homes  had 
been  of  stone  were  enabled  to  rest  their  huts,  in  the  form  of  a 
lean-to,  against  the  standing  walls. 

The  cry  of  indignation  and  shame  at  the  uncalled-for  brutality 
was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  true  American 
heart,  which  ever  beats  in  sympathy  for  the  wronged  and  the 
oppressed,  sent  forth  sympathetic  resolves  and  donations  from 
various  portions  of  the  country.  A country  impoverished  by  war 
and  oppression  could  not  be  expected  to  do  much  for  the  relief  of 
others,  but  what  they  did  was  received  with  the  thanks  and  the 
prayers  of  those  whose  burdens,  to  some  extent  at  least,  were 
lightened  thereby.  Noblest  among  all  of  our  sister  States  in  that 
day  of  trial  stood  South  Carolina,  as  shown  by  a letter  still  extant, 
written  in  behalf  of  her  citizens  to  Governor  Clinton. 

“ Charlestown  31  March  1778. 

(£  Sir 

“ I do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you,  herewith,  the  sum  of 
£3711  10  equal  to  £927  17  6 New  York  currency.  This  money  has 
been  received  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  alleviating  the  distress- 
es of  the  now  indigent  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  who 
by  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  want.  A 
much  larger  sum  would  have  been  collected  had  not  a melancholy 
accident  by  fire  called  the  immediate  attention  of  many  liberal  souls 
to  dissijDate  the  wants  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of 
this  State,  who  are  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  late  dreadful  con- 
flagration. 

“ From  a personal  acquaintance  with  your  excellency,  I per- 
suade myself  you  will  readily  excuse  the  trouble  I give,  in  request- 
ing your  attention  to  a proper  distribution  of  this  donation.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  be  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect 
“ Your  most  obedient  Hum’l  Serv’t 

“ Ab:m  Livingston 

u His  Excellency  George  Clinton” 
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Eobert  E.  Livingston,  too,  richer  in  lands  than  in  personal 
property,  and  embarrassed  by  the  destruction  of  his  house  and  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy  upon  the  same  marauding  expedition,  made 
the  munificent  gift  of  live  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  relief  of 
t he  inhabitant's  of  Kingston.  The  fact  is  simply  noted  here,  as  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it  more  fully  hereafter. 

There  are  some  family  incidents  and  traditions  connected  with 
the  burning  of  the  place  which  may  be  of  some  interest,  and  will 
be  noticed  here,  embracing  in  some  cases  the  reasons  why  some 
buildings  supposed  to  have  been  saved  were  not  burned. 

Before  stating  those  traditions,  however,  it  deserves  special 
mention  here  that  the  family  of  Christopher  Tappen,  who  was 
deputy  county  clerk  and  also  clerk  of  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Kingston,  devoted  their  entire  energies,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  British,  toward  the  preservation  of  the  public  and  corporate 
property  in  his  charge,  at  the  expense  and  loss  of  all  his  chattels 
and  private  papers,  which  were  left  behind  and  consequently  rifled 
and  destroyed  by  the  British. 

Benjamin  Low  lived  opposite  the  Court  House  in  Wall  Street. 
A short  time  before  the  burning  of  Kingston  a well-dressed,  gentle- 
manly-looking man  on  horseback  stopped  at  the  door  and  saw  Mrs. 
Low,  Mr.  Low  being  away  from  home.  He  wanted  to  stop  there  ; 
said  he  was  sick,  and  could  not  go  any  farther.  She  told  him  it 
might  not  be  safe  for  him  to  do  so,  and  he  might  be  a British  spy. 
He  said  he  came  from  Xewburgh,  and  was  going  to  Rochester  to 
teach  school.  His  horse  was  put  out,  and  he  came  in,  and  she 
showed  him  to  a room  where  he  could  lie  down.  When  Mr.  Low 
came  home  and  found  a strange  horse  in  the  barn  he  wanted  to 
know  whose  it  was.  Mrs.  Low  told  him  that  a man  had  come 
there,  complained  of  being  sick,  and  she  could  not  turn  him  away. 
Mr.  Low  replied,  “He  is  a British  spy,  I know  he  is.”  He  re- 
mained there  a week,  and  Mrs.  Low  doctored  and  cured  him,  so 
that  he  got  up  and  walked  round  the  place  and  premises. 

One  night  when  Mr.  Low  came  home  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“ Becky,  they  are  going  to  arrest  that  man  in  the  morning  as  a 
spy  ; leave  the  back  door  unlocked,  as  they  will  come  very  early.” 
He  said  he  would  not  sleep  any,  and  when  they  went  to  bed  he 
spread  Mrs.  Low’s  gown  out  and  laid  on  it.  He  did  get  asleep, 
however,  and  she  then  slipped  her  gown  from  under  him  and  made 
her  way  quietly  up-stairs.  She  found  her  guest  sitting  • up  and 
writing  ; he  had  a brace  of  pistols  and  a sword  lying  on  the  table, 
and  his  boots  standing  on  the  floor  at  the  side  of  him.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  her  he  came  up  to  her  and  said  in  a whisper,  “My  good 
little  Dutchwoman,  I am  a British  spy.  I have  heard  all  that 
was  said,  and  will  get  away  and  be  off.”  She  said  to  him,  “ Prom- 
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ise  me  one  tiling,  that  you  will  not  burn  Kingston.”  He  said  he 
could  not  do  that,  but  he  would  promise  that  4 4 that  house  would 
not  be  burnt,  and  the  family  would  not  be  injured.”  He  told  her 
if  he  got  away  safe  he  would  write  to  her.  (But  she  never  heard 
from  him.  ) He  offered  her  a bag  of  gold,  but  she  refused  to  take 
it'.  She  then  left  him  and  slipped  quietly  to  bed  without  having 
aroused  her  husband  or  being  missed  by  him. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  the  men  came,  passed  very  quietly 
up-stairs,  to  find  44  the  bird  flown.”  They  soon  came  down, 
making  a thundering  noise. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  British  were  coming  up  the 
river  the  women  and  children  in  the  family  were  sent  to  Hurley. 
After  they  were  there  Mrs.  Low  told  her  husband  that  she  wanted 
to  wash.  He  told  Peter,  their  colored  man,  to  harness  up  the 
team  and  take  Mrs.  Low  to  town.  While  she  was  at  the  house  a 
woman  came  in  and  said  the  British  were  on  the  plains.  She  then 
called  Peter,  and  when  he  came  to  the  house  with  the  team  she  got 
in  the  wagon  ; the  British  were  then  coming  round  the  church 
corner,  firing  the  buildings  as  they  came.  She  looked  round,  and 
recognized  the  first  man  on  horseback  as  her  lodger.  Mrs.  Low 
thought  their  house  had  not  been  fired,  but  had  caught  by  sparks 
from  other  buildings. 

This  statement  is  given  as  it  was  told  by  Mrs.  Low  herself  to 
her  daughter,  the  mother  of  Benjamin  Newkirk,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  a highly  respected  inhabitant  of  this  city. 

This  family  tradition  seems  to  explain  the  exemption  of  the 
barn  from  the  general  destruction.  If  that  had  been  fired,  consid- 
ering the  inflammable  material  in  barns  at  that  season  of  the  year 
in  a farming  community,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  have 
escaped  ; and  adjoining  the  burying-ground,  unless  the  wind  was 
from  the  north,  there  was  no  dangerous  exposure. 

A woman  and  her  daughter,  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  King- 
ston, had  been  boarding  for  some  time  with  a widow  lady,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Low,  at  her  house  standing  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Wall  and  John  streets.  When  it  became  apparent  that  Kingston 
was  the  objective  point  of  the  British,  marked  for  destruction,  and 
Mrs.  Low'  commenced  preparations  for  the  removal  of  her  goods, 
this  lady  told  her  that  she  vras  the  wrife  of  a British  officer,  and 
would  stay  and  protect  her  property  from  destruction,  and  urged 
her  not  to  move  anything.  Mrs.  Low'  placed  no  confidence  in  her 
protecting  power,  and,  in  the  first  place,  buried  the  best  part  of  her 
china  in  the  garden.  The  next  day  she  had  a wagon  at  the  door 
loaded  with  her  choicest  furniture,  and  her  daughter  Catharine  on 
horseback,  with  a tea-caddy  containing  her  silver  .spoons,  ready  to 
depart  for  a place  of  safety,  when  her  brother  John  came  and  in- 
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sisted  upon  putting  everything  back  in  the  house,  saying  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  British  would  burn  the  village. 

Mrs.  Low  and  her  daughter  went  to  Kyserike  to  a brother’s 
and  left  everything  behind,  and  this  British  officer’s  wife  in 
charge. 

When  the  red-coats  came  this  woman,  true  to  her  word,  pro- 
tested against  anything  being  touched,  claiming  exemption  and 
protection  as  the  wife  of  a British  officer.  Her  plea  was  of  no 
avail ; they  hooted  her  and  said,  “ You  will  all  claim  to  be  British 
officers’  wives  now.”  They  seized  her  chest,  drew  it  into  the 
street,  broke  it  open,  and  rifled  it  of  everything  that  was  valuable  ; 
tired  the  house,  and  dragged  the  daughter  away  with  them,  the 
mother  following  with  screams  and  cries.  Finally  when  they 
reached  the  plains,  where  the  Academy  now  is,  they  tore  the 
earrings  out  of  the  daughter’s  ears  and  let  her  go. 

This  statement  comes  direct,  substantially  as  above  related, 
from  the  grandmother  of  the  writer,  who  was  the  person  on  horse- 
back ready  to  leave  with  the  spoons. 

To  digress,  it  may  be  said  the  result  of  this  protection  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  were  then  some  sick  British  officers  staying  at  Mr. 
Livingston’s  under  parole  and  nursed  by  the  family.  When  the 
British  were  marauding  on  that  side  of  the  river  Mrs.  Livingston 
made  preparations  to  remove  what  goods  she  could.  The  officers 
then  advised  her  not  to  do  so,  and  offered  to  protect  the  property. 
She  did  not  feel  it  safe  to  rely  on  their  promises.  She  caused  to 
be  piled  what  furniture  they  could  upon  a couple  of  carts,  and  the 
last  load  was  not  out  of  sight  when  she  turned  around  to  see  the 
dwelling  in  flames. 

Gratitude  and  kindness  have  saved  many  lives  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife,  and  buildings  from  the  savage  torch,  but 
they  made  no  impression  upon  the  wearers  of  the  British  red-coats 
in  that  day. 

Some  years  ago,  when  improvements  had  been  commenced  and 
were  in  progress  upon  some  of  the  table-land  rising  above  Ponck- 
hockie,  the  workmen  exhumed,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
twenty-nine  six-pound  cannon-shot  in  a heap,  and  a straggling  one 
a short  distance  from  the  rest.  By  the  balls  was  a decayed  stump. 
A few  yards  from  this  spot  were  found  four  wrought-iron  axles  of 
a gun  carriage,  about  a foot  below  the  surface.  The  balls  were 
coated  with  rust,  and  the  axles  hardly  oxidized. 

Those  things  were  found  on  a table-land  somewhat  higher  than 
the  Ponckhockie  level,  and  the  trace  of  a breastwork  at  that  time 
was  distinctly  visible.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  locality  of  the 
breastworks  hereinbefore  referred  to  as  erected  and  manned  by  a 
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few  of  our  militia,  and  stormed  and  taken  by  the  detachments 
landing  at  Ponckhoekie. 

It  may  be  a relief  from  the  dull  prose  of  history,  and  not  en- 
tirely inappropriate,  to  close  this  chapter  with  a short  but  beauti- 
ful extract  from  one  of  Cooper’s  novels,  “ The  Pioneers,”  in  which 
his  hero,  Leathers  tocldng,  after  describing  the  beauties  of  the 
Otsego  Lake  and  its  surroundings,  proceeds  to  say  : “ £ I have 
travelled  the  woods  for  fifty -three  years,  and  I have  made  them 
my  home  for  more  than  forty,  and  I can  say  that  I have  met  but 
one  place  that  was  more  to  my  liking,  and  that  was  only  to  eye- 
sight and  not  for  hunting  or  fishing.’ 

“ ‘ And  where  was  that  \ ’ asked  Edwards. 

“ c Where  ! why,  up  on  the  Catskills.  I used  often  to  go  up 
into  the  mountains  after  wolves’  skins  and  bears  ; once  they 
bought  me  to  get  a stuffed  painter  ; and  so  I often  went.  There  is 
a place  in  them  hills  that  I used  to  climb  to  when  I wanted  to  see 
the  carryings-on  of  the  world  that  would  pay  any  man  for  a barked 
shin  or  a torn  moccasin.  You  know  the  Catskills,  lad,  for  you 
must  have  seen  them  on  your  left  as  you  followed  the  river  up 
from  York,  looking  as  blue  as  a piece  of  clear  sky,  and  holding 
the  clouds  on  their  tops  as  the  smoke  curls  over  the  head  of  an 
Indian  chief  at  a council  fire.  Well,  there  is  the  High  Peak  and 
the  Pound  Top,  which  lay  back  like  a father  and  mother  among 
their  children,  seeing  they  are  far  above  all  the  other  hills.  But 
the  place  I mean  is  next  to  the  river,  where  one  of  the  ridges  juts 
out  a little  from  the  rest,  and  where  the  rocks  fall  for  the  best  part 
of  a thousand  feet,  so  much  up  and  down  that  a man  standing  on 
their  edges  is  fool  enough  to  think  he  can  jump  from  top  to 
bottom.’ 

“ 4 What  see  you  when  you  get  there  ? ’ asked  Edwards. 

“ 4 Creation,’  said  Natty,  dropping  the  end  of  his  rod  into  the 
water  and  sweeping  one  hand  around  him  in  a circle  ; ‘ all  creation, 
lad.  I was  on  that  hill  when  Vaughan  burnt  ’ Sopus,  in  the  last 
war,  and  I seen  the  vessels  come  out  of  the  Highlands  as  plain  as 
I can  see  that  line  scow  rowing  into  the  Susquehanna,  though  one 
was  twenty  times  further  from  me  than  the  other.  The  river  was 
in  sight  for  seventy  miles  under  my  feet,  looking  like  a curled 
shaving,  though  it  was  eight  long  miles  to  its  banks.  I saw  the 
hill  in  the  Hampshire  Grants,  the  highlands  of  the  river,  and  all  that 
God  had  done  or  man  could  do  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  You 
know  that  the  Indians  named  me  for  my  sight,  lad,  and  from  the 
fiat  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  I have  often  found  the  place  where 
Albany  stands;  and  as  for  ’Sopus!  the  day  the  royal  troops 
burned  the  town  the  smoke  seemed  so  nigh  that  I thought  I could 
hear  the  screeches  of  the  women.’ 
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“ ‘ It  must  have  been  worth  the  toil,  to  meet  with  such  a glori- 
ous view.’ 

“ 4 If  being  the  best  part  of  a mile  in  the  air,  and  having  men's 
farms  and  houses  at  your  feet,  with  rivers  looking  like  ribands, 
and  mountains  bigger  than  the  vision  seeming  to  be  haystacks  of 
green  grass  under  you  gives  any  satisfaction  to  a man,  I can  recom- 
mend the  spot.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


FROM  THE  BURNING  OF  KINGSTON,  1777,  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 

THE  WAR,  1783. 

LEAVING  the  sufferers  at  Kingston  for  a time,  presumably 
erecting  temporary  protections  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  called  to  some  movements 
and  operations  of  the  military. 

After  the  burning  of  Kingston,  and  as  soon  as  Governor  Clin- 
ton’s army  arrived,  he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Hurley,  and  Ms 
plan  and  intentions  are  best  developed  by  the  extracts  from  letters 
which  follow. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  he  wrote  to  General  Gates  as 
follows:  “ Yesterday  afternoon  about  four  O’clock,  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  and  burned  the  town  of  Kingston.  For  want  of 
a proper  number  of  troops  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made. 
I have  now  the  body  of  men  under  my  command  which  marched 
from  New  Windsor  to  my  assistance,  and  shall  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  ruins  of  Kingston,  which  the  enemy  have  abandoned. 
I have  sent  off  a party  of  Light  Horse  to  reconnoitre,  and  shall  act 
in  such  manner  as  the  motions  of  the  enemy  may  direct.” 

The  following  is  appended  to  the  letter  as  a postscript:  “A 
prisoner,  who  is  by  no  means  intelligent,  says  that  the  enemy  are 
two  thousand  strong  commanded  by  Gen  Vaughan.” 

On  the  18th  lie  wrote  from  Hurley  to  General  Putnam  as  fol- 
lows : “ I am  this  moment  favored  with  yours  of  this  morning. 
There  is  nothing  new  happened  in  this  quarter  since  I wrote  you 
yesterday.  The  enemy  is  8 or  10  miles  above  this  burning  away. 
But  as  there  are  no  capital  settlements  there,  on  this  side  the  river 
and  the  situation  of  the  country  such,  as  with  my  present  force  I 
cannot  advance  opposite  to  them  with  safety  to  my  artillery,  I 
mean  at  present  to  continue  where  I now  am  in  front  of  the  most 
. valuable  settlements  and  where  the  stores  and  effects  from  Kingston 
are  removed.  I imagine  the  enemy  will  not  proceed  much  higher 
up  the  river,  and  that  on  their  return,  they  will  attempt  today 
waste  the  places  they  have  passed  going  up,  after  our  troops  are 
drawn  from  them.” 

On  the  21st  of  October  Governor  Clinton  wrote  to  General  Gates, 
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describing  the  situation  so  fully  that  although  quite  lengthy,  it  is 
inserted  entire. 

“ Hurley  2 Miles  and  a half  from  Kingston  Oct  21  1777 
“ Dear  Sir 

I have  repeatedly  done  myself  the  Honor  to  inform  you  of 
my  situation,  and  think  it  my  duty  again  to  do  so,  that  if  any  of 
those  consequences  should  happen,  which  may  now  be  easily  fore- 
seen, the  blame  if  any  may  not  lie  at  my  door. 

“ When  I undertook  at  the  request  of  Gen  Putnam,  to  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  a body  of  men  to  protect  the  western  shores 
of  Hudson  River,  and  to  throw  myself  between  the  enemy  and 
your  army,  should  they  proceed  up  the  river,  I represented  to  him 
in  strong  terms  the  situation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  thinly 
inhabited,  and  the  interior  part  unsettled,  and  separated  from  all 
assistance  by  a chain  of  mountains.  In  consequence  of  which 
representation,  he  agreed  to  let  me  have  3000  men,  if  the  Eastern 
Militia  should  come  in  as  he  expected  they  would,  of  which  num- 
ber however  he  hath  not  sent  four  hundred.  I then  clearly 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  to  protect  the  country, 
unless  I could  be  reinforced  from  the  Northern  Army,  which  from 
your  letter  I had  reason  to  expect ; I wrote  also  to  Gen  Dickinson 
of  New  Jersey  upon  the  same  subject,  and  I am  informed  that  he, 
notwithstanding  the  exposed  situation  of  his  own  State,  has 
ordered  six  hundred  men  to  my  brother’s  assistance  at  New  Wind- 
sor. Kingston  hath  been  destroyed  merely  because  I have  been  so 
deceived  in  my  expectations  of  assistance,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  measures  for  its  security. 

I am  now,  sir,  at  the  head  of  little  more  than  one  thousand 
men.  to  cover  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  county  of  Ulster. 

%<  The -enemy  have  lain  still  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  with 
a strong  southerly  wind,  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  a knowl- 
edge of  Burgoyne’s  fate  hath  changed  their  intentions  against 
Albany.  If  they  land  in  force,  I must  either  retreat,  or  sacrifice 
my  few  men  and  lose  seven  very  valuable  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
1 f I retreat,  this  whole  country  will  be  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and 
that  at  a season  of  the  year  when  the  Inhabitants  (who  are  warmly 
attached  to  the  American  cause)  will  want  time  to  provide  cover 
for  their  families  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

• ‘ While  we  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  two  thousand  men  on  the 
river  will  find  full  employment  for  twelve  or  fifteen.  But  if  four 
thousand  are  left  to  cover  Albany,  two  thousand  here,  and  two 
thousand  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  it  will  be  by  no  means 
impracticable,  to  recover  the  passes  in  the  Highlands,  in  which 
case  rhe  greater  part  of  the  army,  now  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
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may  be  brought  to  act  offensively  against  the  enemy  and  perhaps 
render  the  present  campaign  decisive  in  our  favor. 

4 4 Col.  Malcolm,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  will  do  himself 
the  honor  of  stating  and  explaining  to  you  my  ideas  upon  this 
subject ; and  you  will  do  me  a particular  favor,  if  in  answer  to 
this,  you  will  inform  me  what  I am  to  expect,  and  what  is  expected 
from  me. 

“ I am  Dr  Genl  with  particular  esteem 

“ Your  most  obt  servant 

“ Geo  Clinton 

“ To  the  Honbl  Maj  Gen  Gates , Albany 

If  General  Vaughan  had  in  truth  intended  to  proceed  up  the  river 
to  Albany,  the  plan  was  abandoned  upon  receipt  of  the  confirma- 
tory news  of  Burgoyne’ s surrender.  He  then,  after  having  partially 
satiated  the  cruelty  of  his  nature  by  burning  and  destroying  what 
residences  and  private  property  he  could  reach,  proceeded  down 
the  river  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  after  anchoring  over  night 
opposite  Kingston  Point,  joined  the  British  forces  in  the  High- 
lands the  evening  of  the  24th. 

After  the  enemy  had  thus  returned  from  their  marauding  ex- 
pedition the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  this  section  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Yew  Windsor. 

The  convicted  spy,  Taylor,  was  executed  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor at  Hurley,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  on  the  18th  of 
October. 

The  Council  of  Safety,  after  the  burning  of  Kingston,  convened 
at  the  house  of  Andrew  Oliver,  in  Marbletown.  The  president, 
Pierre  Van  Cortland t,  and  ten  members  were  in  attendance. 

After  attending  to  some  business  in  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  some  prisoners,  some  under  parole  and  others  in  confinement, 
they  passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

“ Whereas  the  late  destruction  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  and  a 
vast  number  of  dwelling  houses,  improvements,  grain,  and  fodder, 
on  each  side  of  Hudson’s  river,  by  a cruel,  inhuman,  and  merciless 
enemy,  has  deprived  many  persons  and  families,  the  good  subjects 
of  this  State,  of  shelter  and  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
cattle,  Calamities  which  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  fruits  of 
this  land,  those,  who  have  not  shared  in  so  uncommon  a misfor- 
tune, are  enabled  in  a great  measure  to  relieve,  Resolved  therefore 
that  it  be  and  it  is  hereby  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
several  and  respective  general  and  district  committees  of  the 
Counties  of  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Orange  and  Westchester  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  a proper,  and  proportionate  distribution  of  the 
aforesaid  distressed  persons  and  families  and  their  cattle,  to  the 
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end  tliat  they  may  all  be  provided  for,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  will  permit  ; and  it  is  hereby  most  strenuously  urged  on 
all  those,  who  have  not  shared  with  them  in  their  afflictions,  to 
receive  the  aforesaid  persons,  families  and  cattle,  and  furnish  them 
with  shelter  and  subsistence  at  a moderate  price.” 

The  Council  of  Safety  continued  in  session  at  Marble  town  for  a 
time,  when  they  adjourned  to  Hurley,  Ulster  County.  They  held 
regular  sessions  at  Hurley  until  the  17th  of  December,  when  they 
adjourned  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  they  continued  until  the  7th  of 
January,  1778,  when  the  Provincial  Convention,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State,  commenced  their 
sessions  at  Poughkeepsie  in  joint  convention. 

The  citizens  of  Kingston,  after  the  burning  of  their  homes, 
together  with  their  outbuildings,  in  which  were  stored  the  gather- 
ings of  their  harvest  and  their  other  crops,  were,  of  course,  put  to 
very  great  straits  in  regard  to  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Without  a 
shelter,  except  such  as  might  be  afforded  temporarily  through  the 
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compassion  and  hospitality  of  friends,  many  built  huts  and  tem- 
porary abodes  with  the  materials  they  could  gather.  As  the 
buildings  original!}'  were  principally  of  stone,  and  many  of  them 
with  kitchen  additions  projecting  out  in  the  rear,  some  were  able 
to  finish  that  part  off  with  temporary  roofs,  so  as  to  make  them, 
to  some  extent,  comfortable  for  the  winter,  others  made  temporary 
additions  or  lean-tos  against  the  standing  walls,  and. a few  made 
temporary  covers  or  huts  in  the  best  way  they  could  for  shelter, 


HOUSE  AT  HURLEY  WHERE  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY  MET. 

making  preparations  for  the  restoration  of  their  buildings  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer.  Judging  from  the  old  ruins  and  old 
neglected  cellars,  which  could  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
village  when  the  writer  was  a youth,  many  buildings  after  the  fire 
were  entirely  abandoned  and  never  rebuilt. 

The  winter  was  employed  by  those  who  were  able  to  do  so 
in  preparing  timber  for  permanent  reconstruction  the  ensuing 
year.  They  had  much  trouble  in  procuring  boards  and  neces- 
sary sawed  material  by  reason  of  their  scarcity,  and  that  ex- 
plains a portion  of  Mr.  Livingston’s  letter,  which  will  soon  be 
referred  to. 

The  committee  of  Kingston,  in  order  to  obtain  some  relief  for 
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the  inhabitants,  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1778,  addressed  a 
com nmnicafcion  to  the  governor  as  follows  : 

“ To  It  is  Excellency  George  Clinton  Esq  Governor  and  Com- 
mander in  Ch  ief  of  the  State  of  New  York 
“ The  humble  address  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Observa- 
tion of  the  town  of  Kingston  shews — 

“ That  in  the  dispute  raised  between  America  and  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  touching  and  concerning  taxation,  America  held  that 
such  taxation  was  unjust  and  illegal,  and  unwarranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Britain,  and  soon  entered  upon  and  into  measures  to 
prevent  such  illegal  taxation.  Kingston  unitedly  joined  in  and 
seconded  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  expected  oppression 
by  early  embarking  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Their  persevering  and 
continued  exertions  in  support  thereof  have  undoubtedly  incurred 
the  bitterest  resentment  of  the  enemy,  and  to  vent  such  resentment 
the  expedition  up  the  ISTorth  river  was  determined  upon  and  the 
destruction  of  Kingston  thereby  effected  to  the  great  loss  and 
damage  of  the  inhabitants. 

“ Many  of  the  sufferers  would  fain  build  who  are  discouraged 
by  the  enormous  prices  of  materials  and  labor.  They  have  always 
supported  the  cause  with  proper  spirit,  have  always  submitted  to 
the  present  government,  cheerfully  turned  out  their  number  of 
men  on  all  detachments  and  those  ordered  to  be  raised  to  re-enforce 
the  army,  and  always  acted  with  spirit  and  resolution  whatever 
might  be  the  situation  circumstances  and  difficulties. 

44  The  committee  therefore  conceive  it  to  be  their  indispensable 
duty  to  address  your  Excellency  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  of  King- 
ston and  ask  that  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  interest  your- 
self in  devising  means  whereby  the  poor  sufferers  may  obtain  relief. 
Their  spirit  to  rebuild  the  town  is  good,  but  their  abilities  weak. 
Assistance  for  that  purpose  would  be  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
greatly  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  many  of  the  poor  sufferers. 

44  The  Committee  may  it  please  your  Excellency  conclude  by 
praying  that  your  Excellency  will  use  all  your  influence  and  inter- 
est to  obtain  relief  for  the  poor  sufferers  of  Kingston 
44  By  order  of  the  Committee 

44  Axdries  De  Mitt  Juxk  Chin” 

To  which  petition  the  governor  readied  as  follows  : 

44  Poughkeepsie  17th  Feb'y  1778 

44  Andries  Be  Witt  Jun  Cli  n 

44  Sir  I have  received  the  address  of  the  Committee  of  King- 
ston dated  the  9th  instant  respecting  the  distresses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kingston  and  the  aid  required  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  the 
21 
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town.  You  may  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  may  be 
in  my  power  to  render  them  shall  not  be  withheld  but  most  cheer- 
fully afforded.  I have  already  suggested  to  sundry  members  of 
the  Legislature  the  propriety  of  rebuilding  the  Court  house  and 
gaol  at  public  expense  and  have  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  done.  I 
have  likewise  mentioned  the  propriety  of*  exempting  such  number 
of  artificers  as.  shall  be  necessary  from  military  drafts  and  duty, 
providing  they  agree  to  work  at  rebuilding  the  town  for  reasonable 
wages,  which  likewise  I hope  I shall  be  enabled  to  do. 

% * ' ■ # * -X-  * * * * * # 

“ I am  with  due  respect 

4 6 Your  most  obed’t  serv’t 

“ Geo.  Clinton” 

Subsequently  orders  were  issued  in  military  matters  on  the 
30th  of  May,  and  again  on  the  23d  of  July,  1778,  exempting  from 
service  in  the  militia,  or  upon  drafts  for  the  time  being,  the  two 
companies  of  militia  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  and  such  persons  as 
were  actually  employed  in  rebuilding  the  town. 

During  the  season  some  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  their 
houses  finished,  others  completed  only  a section  for  habitation, 
some  finished  off  their  rear  kitchens,  leaving  the  main  building 
untouched,  and  a few  abandoned  their  ruins  to  their  fate. 

The  first  meeting  of  which  we  have  any  record  after  the  fire  was 
the  meeting  for  the  annual  election  of  trustees  and  other  officers, 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1778,  only  a few  months  after 
the  fire,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tobias  Van  Steenbergh,  Jr.  This  is 
evidence  that  that  house  was  then  standing.  The  meetings  were 
continued  there  until  the  2d  day  of  October. 

On  that  day  an  order  was  made  to  have  the  lead  which  was 
stored  in  Mr.  Low’s  barn  run  into  bullets. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  circumstantial  evidence  that  those  two 
buildings  were  not,  in  fact,  burned. 

As  previously  stated,  for  the  alleviation  of  their  distress,  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  received  considerable  assistance  from  abroad. 
The  letter  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  Chancellor,  referred  to 
above,  was  dated  March  1st,  1778,  addressed  to  the  trustees  of 
Kingston,  and  was  as  follows  : 

“ Gent 

’ “ The  inconvenience  I daily  experience  from  the  destruction  of 
my  house,  and  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  serve  only  to  increase 
my  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  and  animate  my 
desire,  in  proportion  as  they  lessen  my  power,  to  contribute  to 
their  relief  as  liberally  as  I wish.  My  inattention  to  my  private 
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affairs  for  three  years  past,  and  the  disaffection  of  my  tenants, 
who  have  during*  this  controversy  very  generally  withheld  their 
rents,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  contribute,  what  might  perhaps 
be  of  more  immediate  use  to  my  distressed  friends  at  Kingston. 
Yet,  I Hatter  myself,  that  my  present  proposal  may  meet  with 
their  approbation,  and  be  attended  with  permanent  advantage,  and 
in  this  view  I am  induced  to  make  it.  I mean  a grant  of  5000 
acres  of  land,  in  any  part  of  Hardenbergh’ s patent,  that  falls  to 
my  share — which  I promise  to  make  to  the  Trustees  for  the  use  of 
the  Inhabitants  thereof  under  the  following  restrictions.  1st  to  be 
taken  in  a regular  square,  2nd  not  to  be  located  in  Woodstock  or 
Shandaken,  nor  at  any  other  place,  on  which  a settlement  has  been 
made, — and  that  the  location  be  made  within  three  months  from 
the  date  hereof,  and  a survey  returned  in  order  to  perfect  the 
grant.  This  land  the  Trustees  will  dispose  of,  in  such  way  as  will 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Kingston. 

“ As  I have  been  informed,  that  many  of  them  have  been  dis- 
appointed  in  not  being  able  to  procure  boards,  I have  prevailed 
upon  my  mother,  to  suffer  Mr  Saxe  to  dispose  of  all  but  her  third, 
which  she  reserves  for  her  own  use.  I shall  be  happy  if  this,  or 
anything  else  in  my  power  can  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  ease 
or  convenience  of  those  whose  attention  to  me  early  in  life  entitles 
them  to  my  friendship,  and  who  are  more  endeared,  by  the  gener- 
ous cause  in  which  they  suffer 

“ 1 am  Gentlm  with  great  regard 

“ Your  most  obedt  Hum  Servt 

“ Rout  R Livingston” 

The  preceding  letter  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  Kingston  held  at  the  house  of  Tobias  Van  Steen- 
bergh,  Jr.,  on  Friday,  the  27th  day  of  March,  1778,  and  it  was 
thereupon  “ Ordered  that  Mr  Cockburn  be  requested  to  attend 
this  Board,  in  order  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  make  the  location  of 
the  lands  contained  in  the  above  grant.” 

Mr.  Cockburn  attended  with  a map  of  the  Hardenbergh  Patent, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  location  of  the  said  lands  be  made 
either  on  the  Schoharie  Kill,  or  between  the  Packatakan  branch 
and  the  Delaware  or  Fishkill,  in  Lots  Nos.  39  and  40,  or  in  such 
other  place  as  a committee  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall 
judge  most  valuable  in  quality  and  situation. 

Mr.  Henry  Jansen  and  Mr.  Philip  Hough  tel  mg,  two  of  the 
trustees,  were  appointed  a committee  to  view  and  locate  the  lands 
to  be  donated  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  employ  Mr. 
Cockburn  to  survey  the  same. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  12th  day  of  February, 
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1770,  the  speaker  stated  that  the  chancellor  had  requested  that  the 
live  thousand  acres  to  be  donated  should  be  located  as  early  as 
practicable.  The  trustees  at  once  ordered  that  Mr.  Cockburn  be 
requested  to  attend  with  his  map  in  order  to  make  the  location. 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1779, 
Mr.  Cockburn  attended  with  a map  of  the  Great  Patent,  and  after 
full  consultation  with  Mr.  Cockburn,  Peter  Dumont,  Jr.,  and 
Peter  Hynpagh,  they  located  the  tract  at  a place  called  the  Platte - 
kill,  near  Packatakan,  in  Great  Lots  Nos.  39  and  40.  And  Mr. 
Tappen  was  designated  to  draw  the  deed  and  wait  on  his  honor  the 
chancellor  therewith  for  execution. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1782, 
a deed  was  received,  duly  executed  by  the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton to  the  trustees,  for  live  thousand  acres  of  land,  as  located  by 
them  as  before  stated,  as  a donation  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of 
Kingston.  The  deed  was  at  once  ordered  to  be  accepted,  and  a 
letter  of  thanks  prepared  and  sent  to  the  said  Hon.  Robert  R. 
Livingston  for  his  benevolence. 

The  trustees  by  resolution  directed  Mr.  Tappen,  their  clerk,  to 
inquire  by  letter  of  Chancellor  Livingston  what  character  of  suf- 
ferers he  designed  to  benefit  by  his  real  estate  donation.  The  re- 
ply does  not  appear  in  the  records,  but  on  the  19tli  day  of  June, 
1786,  the  trustees  by  resolution  appointed  Andries  De  Witt, 
Edward  Schoonmaker,  and  Benjamin  Low  a committee  “ to  make 
a list  and  estimate  of  the  persons  entitled  to  and  having  an  interest 
in  the  donation  of  lands  made  by  Chancellor  Livingston  to  the 
Inhabitants  and  residents  of  this  town,  who  are  the  sufferers  in  the 
late  conflagration  of  the  said  town.” 

Subsequently,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  the  tract  was 
divided  into  fifty-acre  lots,  and  then  arranged  into  ten  classes  of 
ten  lots  each.  The  allotment  of  the  several  classes  is  set  forth  in 
the  Appendix,  as  giving  an  official  statement  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  heads  of  families  who  suffered  at  the  conflagration.  It  evi- 
dently does  not  include  all,  as  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
sufferers. 

Notwithstanding  the  trials  through  which  the  town  of  Kingston 
had  passed,  we  find  their  patriotism  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their 
beloved  country  was  neither  mitigated  nor  abated,  for  at  the  annual 
election  of  trustees  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1779,  little 
more  than  a year  after  their  town  had  been  laid  in. ashes,  the 
trustees-elect  immediately  qualified,  and  at  once  “ Ordered  that  the 
Treasurer  deliver  to  Edward  Schoonmaker  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  put  in  the  Continental  loan  office  and  procure  a 
certificate  for  the  same.” 

After  the  surrender  of  Rurgoyne  and  the  burning  of  Kingston, 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  hastily  abandoned  his  marauding  expedition 
and  returned  to  New  York,  and  thus  ended  the  operations  of  the 
British  regular  troops  in  this  vicinity.  But  Ulster  County  was 
not  thereby  relieved  entirely  from  the  horrors  of  bloody  strife. 
The  Indian  allies  of  the  British,  and  the  Tory  blood-hounds,  stirred 
up  by  British  emissaries,  were  constantly  menacing  the  border 
settlements,  which  required  continual  watching  and  action.  Al- 
though but  little  humanity  and  much  brutality  during  that  war 
was  exhibited  under  cover  of  the  British  red-coat,  still,  that  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  brutality  of  the  Tories,  who,  covering 
themselves  with  war  paint  in  imitation  of  the  savage  warriors, 
appeared  thereby  to  divest  themselves  of  every  vestige  of  humanity, 
and  to  aim  at  throwing  the  brutality  and  heartlessness  of  the  In- 
dian far  in  the  shade.  Sometimes  a feeling  of  humanity  was 
aroused,  as  in  the  case  of  Brant,  when  in  one  of  his  raids  he  found 
a number  of  helpless  school  children  in  terror,  weeping  around 
the  corpse  of  their . murdered  school-mistress  ; he  dashed  his  ex- 
emption mark  of  black  paint  upon  the  clothing  of  each  one  of 
them,  and  told  them  to  hold  that  up  when  an  Indian  appeared, 
and  they  would  not  be  harmed.  Then  with  a savage  war-whoop 
he  rushed  into  the  w^oods.  Many  Indians  passed,  but  the  children 
remained  uninjured.  . 

Search  will  be  made  in  vain  for  a similar  tale  in  reference  to 
any  one  of  the  paint-bedaubed  Tories.  The  hatred  of  their  country 
and  of  their  liberty-loving  countrymen  appeared  to  have  blunted  all 
the  finer  feelings  of  their  nature.  Tradition  gives  a tale  of  a Tory 
and  an  Indian  in  one  of  these  raids.  Having  entered  a house,  they 
found  a child  sleeping  sweetly  in  a cradle.  The  infant's  smile  in  its 
sleep  made  the  Indian  draw  back  and  withhold  the  intended  blowr 
with  the  tomahawdv  ; but  the  Tory,  marking  the  hesitation  of  the 
Indian,  stepped  forward,  and  in  a single  blow  clave  the  skull  of  the 
sleeping  innocent. 

Some  of  them  in  the  hypocritical  guise  of  friends  served  as  spies 
for  the  Indians,  to  gain  knowledge  and  carry  information  to  their 
savage  friends  in  order  to  facilitate  deadly  raids,  and  to  designate 
the  proposed  victims  and  the  most  favorable  time,  so  that  in  the 
border  settlement  no  man  was  safe  who  openly  advocated  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  indeed  even  to  disclose  them  in  private. 
Such  were  some  of  the  hardships  under  which  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence wras  prosecuted.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example  : 
In  1777,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Bush,  in  the  tow  n of  Rochester, 
near  the  extreme  northern  border  of  the  town,  three  families  re- 
sided in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  respectively  named  Baker, 
Miller,  and  Shurter.  Sliurter  was  one  day  approached  and  charged 
with  being  a Tory  ; he  denied  it,  and  gave  strong  assurances  of  at- 
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tachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Not  many  days  elapsed  before 
the  report  of  firearms  was  heard  in  that  vicinity,  and  soon  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  several  conflagrations  were  seen  ascending 
heavenward.  The  neighboring  townsmen  rushed  to  the  scene  to 
find  the  houses  and  outbuildings  in  flames  or  in  ashes,  Shurter  lying 
in  one  place  with  his  brains  dashed  out,  Miller  in  another  perfo- 
rated with  bullets.  Baker  was  never  found  or  heard  of,  probably 
carried  away  for  torture  to  enliven  some  of  the  midnight  savage 
orgies. 

Scarcely  a year  passed  during  the  entire  Revolutionary  War  but 
the  border  settlements  of  Ulster  County  were  visited  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  by  these  savage  raids.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war 
they  were  not  conducted  under  any  organized  expedition,  but  were 
carried  on  by  small  predatory  bands  of  Indians,  with  Tory  allies,  for 
marauding  and  robbing  purposes,  and  to  procure  scalps  for  redemp- 
tion by  British  heroes.  Many  sensational  stories  have  been  written 
in  reference  to  those  raids,  but  a few  only  will  be  noticed  here. 
None  of  them  actually  reached  the  territory  of  Kingston,  but  the 
assistance  of  its  inhabitants  was  necessary  in  furnishing  money  and 
troops  for  protection.  Block-houses  were  built,  and  houses  in 
suitable  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  settlements  picketed  and 
turned  into  forts,  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  in  case  of 
danger.  Patrol  parties  were  constantly  kept  out  scouring  the  woods 
as  a protection  against  surprises,  to  whom  the  block-houses  and 
forts  afforded  necessary  shelter.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions  the  wily  savages  frequently  eluded  their  vigilance. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  war,  and  until  the  fall  of  1777, 
when  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Burgoyne  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
of  British  victories  in  that  quarter,  the  British  had  drawn  their 
Indian  allies  to  their  assistance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
and  along  the  northern  frontier  settlements.  But  after  that,  in 
1778  and  1779,  expeditions  under  Brant  and  Johnson  were  organ- 
ized for  havoc  and  destruction  along  the  borders  of  Ulster  and 
Orange. 

In  the  fall  of  1778  Brant,  with  a band  of  Indians  and  Tories, 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  county  of  Ulster  and  carried  dis- 
may through  the  settlements.  The  inhabitants  with  their  families 
rushed  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  forts,  block-houses,  and  other 
places  of  safety.  The  approach  of  the  savages  was  heralded  by  the 
burning  of  buildings  and  the  screams  of  the  unfortunates  who  had 
found  no  place  of  safety. 

One  of  the  forts  in  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  was  called  Fort  Gumaer.  Captain  Cuddeback,  who 
was  in  charge,  had  only  nine  men  with  him  besides  the  women  and 
children  who  had  come  there  for  protection.  Feeling  that  his 
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force  was  not  sufficient  to  resist  an  attack  by  the  savages,  he  re- 
sorted to  a ruse  for  a display  of  strength.  The  fort  being  on  a 
plateau  having  a commanding  view  for  a considerable  distance  all 
around,  lie  dressed  up  the  women  who  were  with  him  with  hats 
and  coats  so  as  to  resemble  men,  and  armed  them  with  guns  and 
sticks.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  appeared  in  the  distance  he  paraded 
his  w hole  force  in  Indian  file  outside,  and  in  full  view  of  the  distant 
Indians  marched  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  fort,  and  enter- 
ing the  fort,  at  once  closed  the  barriers  and  made  preparations  for 
defence.  The  Indians  passed  them  by  without  attack,  simply 
firing  a few  shots  upon  their  onward  march,  without  injury  to  any 
one,  and  continuing  their  depredations  and  destruction  as  they 
proceeded. 

The  next  year,  1779,  Brant  made  another  incursion,  and  during 
that  raid  occurred  the  celebrated  battle  of  Minisink,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Goshen  were  slaughtered,  and  to  whose 
memory  an  appropriate  and  fine  monument  adorns  the  public 
square  in  that  village. 

These  raids,  together  with  the  horrible  massacre  in  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley  in  1778,  exhibited  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  neces- 
sity of  summary  Indian  punishment  to  break  their  power  for  evil 
and  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  territory.  Accordingly 
an  expedition  was  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  the  command 
intrusted  to  General  John  Sullivan.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
four  brigades,  including  General  James  Clinton’s  brigade,  which 
comprised  four  Yew  York  regiments. 

The  Second  Yew  York  Regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  was  in  camp  at  Wawarsing,  and  on  May 
4th  struck  their  tents  under  orders  of  march  to  Wyoming.  When 
about  starting  the  colonel  discovered  smoke  ascending  in  a southerly 
direction,  and  received  a messenger  with  information  that  the 
Indians  w~ere  at  a settlement  about  six  miles  distant,  Fantine  Kill, 
which  they  w'ere  burning  and  destroying.  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt 
at  once  marched  to  their  relief.  He  found  Braut  was  there  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  but  on  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  he  with  his  followers  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  that 
raid  by  the  Indians  the  widow  of  Isaac  Bevier  and  her  two  sons  w ere 
killed,  also  the  entire  family  of  Michael  Socks,  consisting  of  seven 
or  eight  persons. 

The  Indians  had  also  attacked  the  house  of  Jesse  Bevier,  but  the 
inmates  succeeded  in  defending  themselves  until  relieved  by  Colonel 
"V  an  Cortlandt.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  regiment  again  struck 
their  tents  and  marched  to  join  the  rest  of  the  expedition. 

In  three  weeks’  time  the  expedition  broke  the  strength  and  com- 
pletely subdued  the  tribes  of  the  hostile  Indians,  so  that  they  sued 
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for  peace  and  the  burial  of  the  hatchet.  Predatory  bands  stili 
loitered  round  in  small  numbers,  robbing*  and  murdering  where 
they  could,  even  until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  They  were  not  the  representatives  of  any  tribe,  but  vir- 
tually outlaws  and  outcasts,  generally  aided  and  assisted  by  their 
painted  Tory  associates. 

In  1780  there  was  an  Indian  known  by  the  synonym  of  “ Shanks 
Ben”  hovering  about  the  frontier  with  a few  Indian  followers  and 
bloodthirsty  Tories.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  always 
succeeded  in  evading  pursuit  and  capture.  Negroes  he  never 
injured  unless  by  some  specific  act  they  aroused  his  anger,  but  woe 
to  the  white  man  or  woman  who  came  within  his  power. 

In  1780  Johannis  Jansen,  who  was  a colonel  appointed  in  the 
early  period  of  the  war  in  command  of  a regiment  of  Ulster  County 
militia,  and  who  had  rendered  service  to  his  country  as  such,  was  at 
home  at  his  farm  residence  in  Shawangunk.  The  house  was  a 
large  stone  one,  with  a wing  containing  the  kitchen,  and  standing 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  upon  a slight  elevation  above  the  fiat 
skirting  the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  Early  one  Monday  morning, 
in  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  when  he  had  gone  to  his  barn,  he 
discovered  some  Indians  and  a.  Tory  prowling  around.  He  at  once, 
being  unarmed,  rushed  toward  the  house,  and  they  after  him,  but 
did  not  tire  for  fear  of  alarming  the  neighborhood.  When  he 
reached  the  house  he  was  almost  within  their  grasp.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  inside  of  the  kitchen  and  slamming  the  door 
shut,  but  could  not  fasten  it.  He  held  it  shut  against  the  Indian 
force  by  pressing  against  it  with  his  arms  and  head.  One  of  the 
Indians  then  seized  a broad-axe  which  lay  near  and  gave  blow 
after  blow  upon  the  door.  The  door,  with  Colonel  Jansen’s 
strength,  still  withstood  the  battering.  The  colonel  then  called 
upon  his  wife  to  get  him  his  gun  and  pistols.  The  Indians  then 
left  the  door,  and  the  colonel  stepped  into  the  main  building, 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  with  his  gun  and  pistols  awaited 
their  entrance. 

They  entered  the  kitchen,  ransacked  that  and  the  cellar,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  main  building.  A young  lad}?"  from 
New  York,  who  was  stopping  in  the  neighborhood  with  a,  connection 
of  hers  and  who  was  engaged  to  do  some  spinning,  came  to  com- 
mence her  work  while  the  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
and  on  entering  it  she  was  immediately  seized  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  they,  of  course,  were  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties  for  release. 

A young  man  by  the  name  of  Scott  was  stopping  at  Mr.  Jansen's 
at  the  time,  and  had  left  the  house  before  the  Indians  arrived. 
Mrs.  Jansen,  who  was  up-stairs,  called  loudly  to  Miss  Hardenbergh, 
who  was  in  another  room,  and  inquired  where  Scott  was.  Miss 
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Hardenbergh  replied  in  a loud  voice  that  he  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Sparks’s.  . The  Indians  overhearing  the  question  and  reply,  and 
knowing  that  Sparks  was  a near  neighbor,  suspected  that  he  had 
gone  for  assistance.  They  at  once  gathered  their  booty,  drove  some 
of  the  negroes  before  them,  and  dragging  the  lady  captive  with  them 
escaped  to  the  mountain. 

The  attacking  party  consisted  of  “ Shanks  Ben,”  three  other 
Indians,  and  a Tory  painted  in  Indian  style. 

On  their  retreat,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  cries  and  screams 
of  their  lady  captive  with  the  tomahawk,  they  proceeded  up  the 
mountain,  and  when  near  the  summit  saw  a party  consisting  of  an 
old  man  by  the  name  of  Mentz,  his  son  and  daughter.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  and  murdering  the  old  man  and  his  daughter, 
but  the  son  escaped  by  jumping  down  a precipice.  With  a sprained 
ankle  and  much  pain  he  reached  Colonel  Jansen’s,  where  he  found 
a number  of  the  neighbors  assembled.  They  at  once  started  up  the 
mountain,  and  found  the  murdered  victims  on  the  mountain-top  ; 
but  the  Tory  and  his  Indian  allies  escaped  their  vengeance. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle  Captain  Jeremiah  Snyder 
with  his  family  resided  near  the  Kaatsban  Church,  in  the  north- 
erly part  of  the  then  town  of  Kingston.  Some  time  in  the  year 
1779  he,  with  his  son  Elias  and  three  others,  were  out  upon  a 
scouting  party  ransacking  the  neighborhood  in  quest  of  Tories,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  any  enemies  were  prowling  around.  In  the 
course  of  their  wandering  Captain  Snyder  and  Anthony  Van 
Schaack  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  They  moved 
along  very  cautiously  through  the  forest,  but  for  some  time  saw  no 
living  creature.  At  length  passing  under  the  brow  of  a cliff,  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  discharge  of  musketry,  and  five  bullets 
penetrated  the  earth  near  the  person-  of  the  captain.  They  looked 
up  and  saw  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  who  ordered  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ; but  as  their  muskets  were  discharged,  they 
preferred  the  chances  of  escape.  They  ran  for  their  lives,  and  both 
escaped  unhurt,  although  in  all  thirteen  deliberate  shots  were  fired 
at  them. 

The  next  year,  1780,  the  Indian,  “ Shanks  Ben,”  who  figured  in 
the  attack  upon  Colonel  Jansen  as  before  related,  was  with  a num- 
ber of  his  Indian  and  Tory  followers  on  a marauding  expedition 
through  the  mountains.  On  the  6tli  of  May  they  came  suddenly 
upon  Captain  Snyder  and  his  son  Elias  when  they  were  working 
in  a field  near  the  homestead.  Snyder  and  his  son  at  once  started 
on  a run  to  escape,  but  they  soon  found  their  escape  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  appearing  in  every  direction  and  surrendered.  Captain 
Snyder  surrendered  to  John  Bunnip,  one  of  the  pursuing  party,  at 
which  the  flanking  party  were  very  wroth,  thinking  they  were 
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entitled  to  his  capture.  A rule  existed  among  the  Indians  that 
the  one  who  first  laid  hands  on  a prisoner  or  obtained  his  scalp 
should  be  entitled  to  the  reward  from  the  British  Government  A 
dispute  as  to  the  right  was  generally  terminated  by  the  death  of 
the  prisoner.  The  leader  of  the  flanking  party,  being  thus  disap- 
pointed. advanced  in  a threatening  attitude  and  struck  his  toma- 
hawk at  the  head  of  the  captain,  but  fortunately  it  glanced  off  and 
made  only  a deep  cut  near  the  ear.  Runnip  interfered,  and  event- 
ually saved  the  captain’s  life. 

After  the  capture  they  all  proceeded  to  the  house,  which  they 
found  deserted,  the  family  having  sought  shelter  and  a hiding- 
place  in  the  woods.  They  made  a general  sack  of  the  premises. 
The  buildings  were  then  fired,  and  the  marauding  party  with  their 
plunder  set  out  for  the  mountains,  carrying  the  captain  and  Elias 
away  with  them  as  prisoners.  This  occurred  within  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  residence  of  a Tory,  who  saw  what  he  deemed 
sport,  and  kept  out  of  hearing  of  any  cry  for  help.  The  Indians 
and  Tories  proceeded  with  their  captives  and  booty,  crossing  the 
Cauterskill  where  Palenville  now  stands.  They  passed  to  the  south 
of  Pine  Orchard  between  two  lakes,  and  thence  to  the  east  branch 
of  the  Schoharie  Kill,  which  they  crossed,  and  there  bivouacked  for 
the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  Tories  and  Indians  separated,  the  former 
taking  the  Continental  money  and  guns,  of  which  they  had  robbed 
the  captain,  while  the  Indians  proceeded  with  the  captives  and  the 
rest  of  the  booty  on  their  journey  for  Niagara,  under  the  leadership 
of  Run  nip,  who  assumed  the  command.  On  the  9 th  of  May  they 
ascended  a lofty  peak  of  the  mountains  where  the  snow,  compact 
and  hard,  still  lay  four  feet  deep  ; toward  sunset  they  reached  the 
east  branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 

Two  of  the  Indians  then  set  off  for  Poghatoghhon  (Middletown ) 
in  quest  of  potatoes,  which  the  settlers,  in  their  haste  to  abandon 
the  country  the  fall  previous,  had  left  in  the  ground,  and  which 
were  found  to  be  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Four  other 
Indians  proceeded  to  fell  an  elm -tree  for  a bark  canoe,  and  two 
others  were  left  in  charge  of  the  captives. 

An  Indian  bark  canoe  was  soon  built.  The  process  was  as  fol- 
lows : After  the  elm  was  felled  the  bark  was  ripped  up  to  the 
length  of  the  proposed  canoe.  The  Indians  then  removed  it  with 
the  utmost  care  from  the  trunk  to  prevent  its  bursting,  after  which 
they  chipped  off  the  rough  outside  so  as  to  make  it  pliable,  and 
bent  it  over,  the  inside  out,  with  stays  of  green  withes  fastened  to 
the  bottom  and  sides  in  the  manner  of  ribs  to  preserve  the  shape. 
A spot  on  each  side  near  one  end  was  pared  away  so  as  to  double 
up,  and  this  being  done,  it  assumed  the  form  of  a bow  with  a sharp 
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point.  The  stern  was  constructed  in  the  same  way.  To  prevent 
leakage  at  the  doublings  and  knot-holes  they  pounded  slippery 
elm  bark  into  a jelly  and  calked  them.  After  constructing  their 
canoe  in  this  way,  and  making  their  paddles  by  splitting  a small 
white  ash-tree,  the  eight  Indians  and  their  prisoners  embarked 
therein  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  and  drifted  down  the  east  branch 
of  the  Delaware  to  Shehawcon  (now  Hancock),  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Delaware.  At  this  place  they  abandoned 
their  canoe  and  continued  their  journey  westward  on  foot.  After 
marching  a few  miles,  Runnip,  one  of  the  Indians,  was  seized  with 
a violent  attack  of  the  fever  and  ague,  which  detained  them  until 
the  next  morning.  At  noon  on  Saturday  they  struck  the  Susque- 
hanna about  sixty  miles  above  Tioga  Point.  Here  one  of  the 
Indians  killed  a rattlesnake  and  brought  it  to  Runnip.  “ He 
skinned  it,  cleaned  it,  chopped  it  up  in  small  pieces,  made  a soup 
of  it,  drank  the  soup  and  ate  the  flesh — and  was  a,  well  man” 

Here  they  constructed  another  bark  canoe  and  floated  down  the 
current  to  Tioga  Point.  There  they  left  the  canoe  and  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  Chemung  River.  They  passed  the  breast- 
work which  the  Indians  had  thrown  up  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
General  Sullivan,  and  between  that  and  the  Genesee  Fiats  Runnip 
pointed  out  tvTo  mounds  which  were  alongside  the  path,  and  which 
were  the  graves  of  a scouting  party  of  thirty-six  men  belonging 
to  Sullivan’s  army  which  had  been  intercepted  and  killed  by  the 
Indians.  At  the  Genesee  Flats  they  met  John  Young  and  Freder- 
ick Rowe,  twro  Tories  from  Saugerties,  on  their  way  to  the  frontier 
in  company  with  Indians.  Young  had  lived  a number  of  years 
within  a mile  of  Captain  Snyder’s. 

The  Indians  again  resumed  the  journey  with  their  prisoners, 
and  Anally  delivered  them  over  to  the  British  at  Fort  Niagara, 
After  spending  some  time  in  captivity,  first  at  Niagara,  then  at 
Montreal,  and  afterward  on  an  island  in  the  St,  Lawrence,  they 
made  their  escape  and  reached  home  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
war. 

The  five  Continental  regiments  which  wrere  raised  in  the  State 
of  New'  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  made  a record  which 
should  be  appropriately  noticed.  In  them  wrere  officers  and  troops 
from  Kingston,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  Ulster  County. 

The  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  regiments  were  at  Saratoga 
under  Gates  in  1777,  and . a portion  of  them  at  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands  under  James  Clinton.  In  July,  1778,  the  five  regiments 
were  brigaded  under  General  James  Clinton.  In  1779  the  third 
regiment,  under  General  Clinton,  formed  a part  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations.  They  wrere  consolidated  in  two  regiments 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1781. 
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Of  those  regiments  Mr.  Ruttenber,  in  an  address  before  the  His- 
torical Society  at  Newburgh,  said  : 4 4 In  their  ranks  were  those 
who  had  borne  the  banner  Excelsior  from  Quebec  to  Yorktown. 
Returning  from  the  latter  they  were  conspicuous  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  French  allies  at  Peekskill.  As  a part  of  the  right 
wing  (Gen  Gates)  2nd  Division  Gen  St  Clair,  First  Brigade  Col 
Cortlandt,  they  took  up  quarters  in  the  New  Windsor  encampment 
in  November  1782.  They  had  long  been  and  continued  to  be  the 
pride  of  tire  State — the  pride  of  the  Army — the  pride  of  Baron 
Steuben — the  pride  of  Washington,  who  in  1782  wrote  thus,  4 The 
commander  in  chief  cannot  conceal  the  pleasure  lie  receives  from 
finding  the  two  regiments  of  New  York  in  the  best  order  possible, 
by  the  report  of  the  Inspector  General,  which  also  concurs  with  his 
own  observation.’  ” 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  specific  record  of  what  services 
were  rendered  in  the  war  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Kingston 
after  the  destruction  of  their  village,  and  after  the  scene  of  the  war 
was  removed  from  their  immediate  locality  ; still,  they  were  not  ex- 
empt from  the  trials  of  the  conflict,  nor  from  impending  and  appre- 
hended dangers. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1781,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  and  adopted  : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Witt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tappen,  after  recit- 
ing 44  That  as  the  frontier  parts  of  this  county  are  at  present  with- 
out any  troops,  and  no  prospect  to  have  them  supplied  by  men, 
before  the  next  campaign,  or  even  then,  and  consequently  the 
enemy  may  make  such  inroads  into  the  interior  of  the  country  as 
they  may  see  cause 

44  Therefore  Resolved,  that  a petition  be  presented  to  the  Hon 
Legislature  now  convened  at  the  city  of  Albany,  praying  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  defend  the  frontier  parts  of  this 
county.” 

At  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  19th 
day  of  January,  1781,  a petition  to  the  Legislature,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tappen  under  the  direction  of  the  preceding  order, 
was  presented,  adopted,  and  signed  by  the  trustees.  As  the  peti- 
tion recites  at  considerable  length  the  warlike  services  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  perform  since  the  conflagration  it  is  inserted 
entire,  as  follows  : 

44  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 

York  in  Legislature  convened 

44  The  Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  town  of  Kingston  in  Ulster  County  for  themselves 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  town  Humbly  Sheweth 
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u That  your  Petitioners,  inhabitants  residing  in  and  near  the 
Western  frontier  part  of  this  County,  have  during  the  course  of 
this  unhappy  war,  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Enemy,  been 
extremely  harassed  and  many  actually  reduced  to  great  want  and 
poverty 

“ That  your  petitioners,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  have 
clearly  furnished  their  quota  of  men  and  supplies  required  of  them, 
as  well  for  the  service  of  the  United  Army,  as  for  this  State  in 
particular,  that  exclusive  of  this  service  they  have  by  draft  out  of 
the  militia  in  rotation  kept  up  a guard  for  a length  of  time  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers. 

“ That  to  ease  the  militia  from  their  monthly  classes,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  campaign  when  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  they 
were  required  to  raise  levies  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  they  by  the  advice  of  his  Ex  the  Governor  of  this  State,  at 
great  expense  raised  one  third  more  of  the  number  of  men  than 
was  required  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  frontiers  ; 
by  these  exertions  and  by  the  aid  of  divine  Providence,  they  partly 
rej>elled,  and  partly  escaped  the  cruelties  of  a barbarous  enemy, 

44  Permit  your  Petitioners  to  add,  that  though  willing  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  their  injured  country,  in  which  they  have  so  early 
embarked,  vet  if  unassisted,  find  themselves  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  another  campaign,  which  they  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend may  be  levelled  at  this  and  the  adjacent  towns  of  this  county, 
having  already  completed  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  a great  part 
of  the  Western  frontiers  of  this  State.  Your  petitioners  naturally 
conclude  themselves  the  next  victims  of  their  rage.  And  whether 
the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  richness  of  their  crops  is  considered, 
or  whether  their  steady  and  distinguished  opposition  to  the  Engines 
of  Tyranny  is  remembered,  they  equally  appear  additional  motives 
of  revenge  to  an  implacable  foe.  Satisfied  that  the  Hon  Legisla- 
ture will  be  equally  solicitous  for  their  preservation  and  Safety 

44  The  prayer  of  your  Petitioners  thereof  is,  that  a sufficient 
number  of  troops  may  be  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  Frontier 
parts  of  this  county— and  your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will 
ever  pray*’  etc. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1781,  the  trustees,  deeming  it  advisable 
to  act  for  their  own  protection  and  not  depend  entirely  upon  out- 
side assistance,  ordered  that  four  men  be  employed  to  range  the 
woods  in  order  to  discover  whether  any  of  their  enemies  were  on  the 
frontiers.  The  route  to  be  covered  by  the  scouts  was  to  be  the 
border  line  extending  from  the  Hurley  bounds  to  the  bounds  of 
Albany  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  4 4 ordered  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Low  run 
the  lead  he  has  in  his  possession  into  bars,  and  sell  the  same  to  all 
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persons  wiio  are  within  the  township  and  are  well  attached  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country  ; but  not  exceeding  three  pounds  to  one 
person,  at  sixpence  per  pound.” 

The  trustees  then  also  directed  Captain  Van  Buren  to  cause  the 
cannon  and  field-pieces  belonging  to  the  town  to  be  put  in  good 
order  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees.  Before  the  adjournment  the 
trustees  made  an  arrangement  with  Peter  Hynpagh  and  Isaac 
Dumont  to  range  the  west  half  of  the  route  at  six  shillings  a day 
in  specie  or  grain,  the  trustees  to  find  provisions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  fearful  of  attacks  from  Indians  and 
Tories,  were  anxious  to  prepare  for  defence  against  them.  There 
were  so  many  emissaries  of  Great  Britain  still  around  that  they  felt 
at  all  times  unsafe.  Accordingly  it  appears  that  at  a meeting  of  the 
trustees  held  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1781 , a committee  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  waited  upon  the  trustees,  to  inform  them 
“ that  they  were  about  devising  ways  and  means  to  fortify  the  town 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  that  for  that  purpose  it  would  re- 
quire a quantity  of  timber  for  stockades,  and  they  were  informed 
Mr.  Jacobus  Van  Gaasbeek  would  sell  a parcel  of  pine-trees  for  that 
purpose.”  The  trustees  thereupon  resolved  to  pay  Mr.  Van  Gaas- 
beek the  sum  adjudged  to  be  the  value  of  the  trees,  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  in  number. 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  trustees  sent  Mr.  Abraham  Low  to  a 
Mr.  Winers  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred- weight,  of 
gunpowder  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees. 

Oil  the  4th  of  June  the  trustees  appointed  Messrs.  Elmendorf, 
De  Witt,  and  Van  Buren  a committee  to  consult  with  Colonel 
Johannis  Snyder  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  town. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  citizens  were  kept  continually 
on  the  (jui  vive  for  protection  against  their  savage  enemies  of  the 
red  and  paint-bedaubed  species. 

The  battles  of  the  war  between  the  hostile  armies  subsequent  to 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne  occurred  in  other  portions  of  the  confed- 
eracy, but  Ulster  County,  including  Kingston,  throughout  the 
whole  period,  and  until  the  last  shot  was  fired  and  peace  proclaimed, 
furnished  their  full  quota  of  men  and  materials  for  the  support  and 
defence  of  their  country. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne,  speedily  followed  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by  France,  and  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1778,  dissipated  every  cloud  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  war.  The  fieet  and  armies  of  France  were 
soon  battling  side  by  side  with  ours  for  the  triumph  of  the  right. 
It  was  not  long  thereafter  that,  decisive  victories  perching  upon 
the  allied  banners,  England  was  forced  to  give  up  the  contest. 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  1782,  Kingston  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  General  Washington,  on  his  way,  by  a circuitous  route, 
from  New  Jersey  to  West  Point.  After  passing  the  night  of  the 
15th  with  his  companion-in-arms,  Colonel  Cornelius  Wynkoop,  at 
his  homestead  at  Stone  Ridge,  which  is  still  standing  unaltered,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  John  Lounsbury,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Kingston.  At  Hurley  he  was  greeted  by  ail  enthusi- 


COLOXEL  WYNKOOP’ S HOUSE. 


astic  crowd,  and  the  following  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  to 
him  by  President  Ten  Eyck  : 

“ The  humble  address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hurley 

“ To  his  Excellency  George  Washington  General  and  Commander 
in  Gh  ief  of  the  American  Army  etc 

cc  SiPw  We,  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of 
tlie  town  of  Hurley,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Excellency  with 
hearts  deeply  sensible  of  the  signal  services  you  have  rendered  our 
coriimon  country,  by  a conduct,  resolution,  and  courage  so  happily 
combined,  and  so  dignified  by  the  noblest  virtues,  that  the  latest 
posterity  shall  revere  you  as  the  protector  of  the  country.  Silence 
must  muse  our  gratitude  (for  the  power  of  language  cannot  display 
d)  to  the  Supreme  Being  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ap- 
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point  a person  of  your  Excellency’s  virtue  and  ability,  to  be  his 
happy  instrument  of  rescuing  these  United  States  from  the  many 
dangers  with  which  they  have  been  threatened  by  a cruel  and 
powerful  enemy.  We  cannot  refrain  from  joining  in  the  universal 
applause  that  awaits  such  distinguished  merit. 

“ May  your  Excellency  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  blessings 
that  heaven  can  bestow  ; may  you  always  be  crowned  with  success  ; 


HURLEY  HOUSE. 


may  your  illustrious  exploits  and  undertakings  for  the  public  good 
be  productive  of  a speedy,  permanent  and  honorable  peace  ; and 
after  living  a blessing  to  mankind,  be  rewarded  with  endless  hap- 
piness in  the  mansions  of  the  righteous 

“ By  order  of  the  Trustees 

“ Matthew  Ten  Eyck  Speaker 

“ Hurley  Nov  1782  ” 

His  Excellency,  General  Washington,  replied,  as  follows  : 

“ Gentlemen 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  this  very  flattering  mark  of  your 
esteem,  and  exceedingly  regret  that  the  duties  of  my  station  will 
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permit  me  to  make  but  so  short  a stay  among  a people,  from  whom 
I have  received  the  warmest  proofs  of  regard,  and  for  whose  char- 
acter I entertain  the  highest  respect. 

“ It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  me  to  find  that  my  conduct  has 
merited  the  approbation  of  my  fellow  citizens.  If  my  endeavors 
shall  have  contributed  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  my 
country,  that  consolation  will  more  than  amply  repay  all  my 
labour. 

“ Geo  Washington 

“ Hurley  Nov  1782 

“ To  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  town 

of  Hurley” 

The  general  with  his  staff  then  proceeded  to  Kingston.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  was  met  by  the  trustees  of  Kingston  and  a large 
body  of  citizens,  preceded  by  Henry  J.  Sleght,  the  speaker  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  trustees,  who  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  presented 
to  him  the  following  address  : 

“ We  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the 
town  of  Kingston,  for  ourselves  and  in  behalf  of  those  we  repre- 
sent, beg  leave,  with  the  most  unfeigned  love  and  esteem,  to  con- 
gratulate your  Excellency  on  your  arrival  in  this  place 

u To  a People,  whose  principles  of  Liberty  were  early  decided, 
and  whose  actions  have  been  correspondent,  the  appearance  of  a 
character  among  them,  who  by  his  wisdom  has  directed,  and  by 
his  fortitude  has  led  the  armies  of  America  to  victory  and  success, 
affords  a joy  more  sensibly  felt  than  is  in  the  power  of  language  to 
express.  While  Sir  we  take  a retrospect  of  the  past  campaigns,  in 
every  vicissitude  of  the  war  we  observe  your  Excellency  exhibit 
the  most  steady  patriotism,  the  most  undaunted  courage  ; and 
while  as  a consequence  of  this  the  ministry  are  sunk  into  negotia- 
tion and  their  armies  into  inaction,  we  trust,  it  is  our  prayer,  that 
the  same  benign  Providence  which  has  hitherto  guided  will  enable 
you  speedily  to  terminate  the  present  contest  in  the  unmolested 
Glory  and  Freedom  of  this  extended  Empire.  When  that  day 
shall  arrive,  and  the  welfare  of  your  country  prevail,  may  you 
then  exchange  the  fatigues  of  the  camp  for  the -sweets  of  domestic 
retirement,  may  your  w'ell  earned  fame  run  parallel  with  time  and 
your  felicity  last  through  eternity.” 

To  which  his  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  : 

“ Your  polite  and  friendly  reception  of  me  proves  your  sin- 
cerity 

“ While  I view  with  indignation  the  marks  of  a wanton  and 
cruel  enemy,  I perceive  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  the  heavy 
22 
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calamity  which  befell  this  nourishing  settlement,  seems  but  to  have 
added  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ; and  that  a new 
town  is  fast  rising  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old 

“ That  you  and  your  worthy  constituents  may  long  enjoy  that 
freedom  for  which  you  have  so  nobly  contended  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

u Gentlemen — Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

“ Geo  Washington” 

The  Consistory  of  the  church  in  Kingston  also  united  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  bidding  the  great  hero  welcome,  and  delivered  to 
him  the  following  address  : 

“ Sir — Amidst  the  general  joy  which  instantly  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  People  here  on  hearing  of  your  Excellency’s  arrival  to 
this  place 

“ We  the  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Protestant  De- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  Kingston  participated  in  it,  and  now  beg 
leave  with  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  to  hail  your  arrival. 

“ The  experience  of  a number  of  years  past  has  convinced  us, 
that  your  wisdom,  integrity  and  fortitude  have  been  adequate  to 
the  arduous  task  your  country  has  imposed  upon  you  ; never  have 
we  in  the  most  perilous  of  times  known  your  Excellency  to  de- 
spond, nor  in  the  most  prosperous  to  slacken  in  activity,  but  with 
the  utmost  resolution  persevere  until  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
you  have  brought  us  this  year  to  Independence  Freedom  and 
Peace. 

' u Permit  us  to  add,  that  the  loss  of  our  religious  lights  was 
partly  involved  in  that  of  our  civil,  and  your  being  Instrumental  in 
restoring  the  one,  affords  us  a happy  presage  that  the  Divine  Being 
will  prosper  your  endeavors  to  promote  the  other. 

44  When  the  sword  shall  be  sheathed  and  Peace  re-established, 
and  whenever  it  is  the  Will  of  Heaven  that  your  Excellency  has 
lived  long  enough  for  the  purposes  of  nature,  then  may  you  enter 
triumphantly  thro’  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  into  the  regions  of  bliss, 
there  to  take  possession  of  that  Crown  of  Glory,  the  reward  of  the 
virtuous  and  which  fadeth  not  away.” 

To  which  address  his  Excellency  replied,  as  follows  : 

“ Gentlemen— I am  happy  in  receiving  this  public  mark  of  the 
esteem  of  the  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Prot- 
estant Dutch  Church  in  Kingston 

“ Convinced  that  our  religious  liberties  were  as  essential  as 
our  civil,  my  endeavors  have  never  been  wanting  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  one,  while  I have  been  contending  for  the  other,  and 
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I am  highly  flattered  by  finding  that  my  efforts  have  met  the 
approbation  of  so  respectable  a body. 

44  In  return  for  your  kind  concern  for  my  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  my  wishes  are  reciprocal ; 
and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  hand  down  your  Religion  pure  and 
undefiled  to  a posterity  worthy  of  their  ancestors  is  the  prayer  of 
(i  Gentlemen 

4 4 Your  most  obedient  servant 

44  Geo  Washington” 

The  arrival  of  the  general  and  his  suite  was  greeted  with  great 
rejoicings  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  He  put  up  at  the  public 
house  of  Evert  Bogardus,  but  accompanied  by  his  staff  he  dined 
with  Judge  Dirck  Wynkoop,  in  Green  Street.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a gathering  of  ladies  in  the  Bogardus  ball-room,  which 
was  honored  for  a short  time  by  the  attendance  of  the  general, 
when  the  ladies  were  severally  introduced  to  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  an  early  hour  he  left  the  village  and  continued  his  journey. 

Hostilities  ceased  in  1782.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  his  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  the  British  min- 
istry entered  into  negotiations  for  peace,  and  a preliminary  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  30th  day  of  [November,  1782.  But  the  definitive 
treaty  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  signed  until  nearly  a year  afterward,  September  3d,  1783,  and 
New  York  was  not  evacuated  until  the  25th  of  November  following. 

Thus  terminated  British  rule  in  this  country,  and  the  triumph 
of  liberty  over  tyranny  and  despotism  became  complete. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  long  and  bloody  war,  during  which 
much  suffering  had  been  endured  and  sacrifices  made,  followed  by 
a full  and  absolute  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  as  a nation,  gave  rise  to  rejoicings  and  jubilations  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Kingston  was  not  behind  other  places  in 
the  character  and  extent  of  her  rejoicings.  Its  inhabitants  had 
always  stood  among  the  firmest  and  foremost  friends  of  liberty  and 
advocates  of  the  contest  for  independence.  Their  ardor  had  never 
been  cooled  or  dampened,  even  by  the  tremendous  sacrifices  they 
had  endured  ; now  it  rather  enhanced  their  joy  at  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  conflict,  and  they  looked  upon  the  result  as  a 
compensating  reward  for  all  their  sufferings. 
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By  His  Excellency 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Esq^; 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

fnpi  H E S E arc  to  CERTIFY  that  the  Bearer  hereof 

in  the  kegiment,  having -faithful 

ly  ferved  the  United  States 


and  being  inlifted  for  the  War  only,  is 
hereby  Discharged  from  the  American  Army, 

GIVEN  at  H.e  ad-Quarters  the 


By  HfsIicELLENcrs 


Command. 
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REGfSTEREDin  the  Books 


THE  above 

fcas  beei  honored  with  the  Badge  of  Merit  £oc 
.Years  fathful  Service.  ^ __ ^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


RISE  and  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS  IN  KINGSTON, 
CULMINATING  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  KINGSTON  ACADEMY 
— ITS  HISTORY. 

IX  the  preceding  chapters  the  general  history  of  Kingston  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  national  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  revert  to  early  years  and 
trace  its  educational  history. 

As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  great  body  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country  were  driven  by  religious  persecution  from 
their  fatherland,  and  came  here  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and 
entire  religious  freedom.  Emigrating  as  they  did  from  the  old 
world  usually  in  companies,  they  brought  their  religious  teacher 
with  them.  He  in  addition  to  his  religious  duties  and  catechetical 
instruction  was  also  the  instructor  of  the  youth.  The  worthy 
burghers  had  such  a man  with  them  at  Esopus.  A Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  was  regularly  organized  at  Esopus, 
and  Dominie  Harmanus  Blom  settled  over  it  in  1661.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  education  of  the  youth  was  thereby 
interrupted. 

After  the  organization  of  the  trustees  of  the  freeholders,  etc., 
of  the  town  of  Kingston,  that  corj>oration  interested  itself  in  the 
cause  of  edueation.  Its  particular  doings  and  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  its  existence  we  are  unable  to  specify,  by 
reason  of  the  loss  of  the  minutes.  Among  the  earliest  minutes 
extant,  and  under  date  of  the  26th  day  of  March,  1722,  the  trustees, 
by  resolution,  set  apart  out  of  their  invested  corporate  funds  bear- 
iiig  interest  five  hundred  pounds,  the  annual  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  appropriated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a Dutch  school- 
master in  keeping  a school  to  be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
corporation.  This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  earliest  progressive 
steps  tow'ard  the  free  education  of  the  masses. 

By  the  following  letter  of  Charles  De  Witt  it  will  appear  that 
education  in  those  days  received  some  share  of  attention  in  neigh- 
boring towns,  including  improvement  in  the  buildings  : 

“ Hurley^  August  1763 

“ Dr  Sir 

* * * * -3f  * * * * * * 

“ We  have  the  greatest  crops  of  wdieat  here,  that  we  have  had 
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for  many  years  past,  and  the  most  fruitful  year  that  I can  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  every  way.  I am  in  hopes  the  poor  laborer 
will  be  better  able  to  rub  along  this  year,  as  wheat,  rye,  feed,  corn 
etc  are  vastly  cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  a long  time.  Other 
things  continue  pretty  much  the  same.  We  manage  in  general  as 
usual,  only  we  have  taken  a particular  turn  this ‘year  to  build 
schoolhouses, — which  at  present  are  more  plenty  with  us  than 
schoolmasters.  The  upper  end  of  Marbletown  at  Daniel  Can- 
tine’s,  they  have  built  one  after  the  old  fashion,  viz  A large  heap 
of  white  oak,  black  oak  and  perhaps  other  sorts  of  timber  piled  up 
to  convenient  height,  and  two  or  three  holes  cut  in  for  the  children 
and  light  to  pass.  This  building  is  not  so  magnificent,  as  another 
built,  near  father  De  Witt’s,  of  stone,  a shingle  roof,  two  doors,  but 
they  tell  me  the  upper  floor  is  not  planed  very  smooth,  the  joists 
ugly  etc  ; however  two  large  sashes  are  made  therein,  besides 
another  place  where  the  master  and  his  children  pass  and  re-, 
pass  . . . 

£<  Now  I have  yet  to  tell  you  that  we  have  built  a schoolhouse 
among  the  crowd  also  . . . 

“It  is  29  and  24  feet  in  length  and  width,  built  of  good  large 
limestone,  we  have  a good  cedar  shingle  roof  on.  One  large  sash 
window  next  the  street  and  another  opposite  thereto  next  the 
garden,  another  smaller  window  at  one  end  near  the  fireplace,  for 
the  master  to  sit  at.  We  intend  to  have  our  boards  neatly  planed 
and  everything  finished  in  the  best  manner  . . . and  finally  we 
have  a good  master  to  take  possession.’  ’ 

The  tenor  of  this  letter  shows  that  attention  to  educational 
matters  was  not  a new  thing,  but  that  it  was  something  that  was 
improving  and  advancing. 

The  trustees  of  Kingston,  however,  representing  through  their 
annual  elections  the  wishes  of  the  people,  were  not  content  with 
the  simple  provision  for  a schoolmaster  ; they  were  continually 
looking  forward  for  improvement  in  education  and  seeking  the 
attainment  of  something  better  and  higher.  Thus  we  find  they 
were  soon  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  a classi- 
cal school  of  the  highest  grade,  as  appears  by  a letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy  : 

“Fishkill  April  19th  1769 

“ Sir  I received  your  favor  of  the  28th  ult  advising  that  you 
had  received  a letter  from  Mr  Justice  Livingston  acquainting  you 
of  . my  design  of  opening  an  academy  in  Albany  or  Kingston,  pro- 
vided I met  with  suitable  encouragement  in  either  of  those  places. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  Sir,  for  the  early  opportunity  you  took 
to  lay  my  design  before  some  of  your  Trustees  . . . 


. 
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“ I have  lately  been  advised,  that  a gentleman,  from  Kingston, 
has  been  down,  and  among  other  things  made  it  his  business  to 
inquire  into  my  character,  and  the  reason  he.  gave  was  my  design 
of  opening  an  academy,  which  made  me  hope  they  had  not  wholly 
laid  aside  all  the  thoughts  of  so  laudable  an  institution — but  in 
hopes  of  the  honor  of  your  further  advice 

“ Remain  good  sir  your  most  obliged  humble  serv't 

“ CriAtmcEY  Graham 

“ Ch.  Be  Witt  Esq.” 

This  shows  that  the  important  question  was  then  under  serious 
consideration,  and  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people.  Soon  there- 
after, however,  and  in  1773,  everything  proved  ripe  for  action.  In 
that  year,  under  the  administration  of  Johannis  Sleght,  Anthony 
Hoffman,  Dirck  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  Joseph  Gasherie,  Wilhelmus 
1 loughteling,  Jr.,  Johannis  Du  Bois,  Ezekiel  Masten,  Adam  Persen, 
Silvester  Salisbury,  Johannis  Persen,  Abraham  Van  Gaasbeek,  and 
Christopher  Tappen,  as  trustees  of  the  corporation,  an  important 
step  in  advance  was  taken,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  a meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  11th  day 
of  October,  1773  : 

“ On  motion  of  Mr  Sleght,  that  in  consequence  of  frequent  con- 
versations with  regard  to  the  building  of  a school  house,  or  acad- 
emy for  the  education  of  children  in  this  town,  the  necessity 
thereof  must  be  well  known,  and  the  public  good  that  may  arise 
from  so  laudable  an  undertaking  collectively  considered,  must 
make  it  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  members  of  the  cor- 
poration  having  taken  the  same  motion  into  consideration  it  was 
Resolved 

‘ £ First  That  a house  for  the  convenience  of  such  a school  or 
academy  be  built  purchased  or  hired  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be. 

“ Second  That  two  capable  person's  be  provided  for  the  tuition 
of  the  scholars,  one  of  whom  to  teach  the  Languages  and  Sciences, 
and  the  other  the  English  and  Mathematics. 

“ Third  That  the  tutors  or  masters  of  the  said  School  shall  be 
called  by  and  remain  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Kingston  for 
the  time  being. 

“ Fourth  That  the  Honourable  William  Smith  and  the  Rev  Dr 
John  II  Livingston  be  desired  to  provide  the  said  school  with  a 
Latin  Master  or  Tutor,  if  in  their  power,  and  that  they  be  author- 
ized in  behalf  of  said  Trustees  to  agree  with  such  master  at  the  rate 
of  £'100  per  annum,  to  be  engaged  for  two  years,  and  that  they 
cause  the  same  to  be  put  in  the  public  prints,  and  also  that  the  said 
School  shall  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  next.” 
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This  was  the  seed  that  was  sown,  the  germ  that  was  started, 
which  soon  grew  into  a flourishing  plant  and  made  Kingston  for 
many  years  the  central  j>oint  for  education  in  the  State.  It  was 
the  germ  from  which  Kingston  Academy  sprung  and  was  organ- 
ized, than  which  no  institution  in  the  State  for  many  years  sus- 
tained a higher  or  more  enviable  reputation/  It  was  the  alma 
mater  of  a large  proportion  of  the  distinguished  men  of  New  York 
who  flourished  in  the  early  paid  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1773,  the  trustees  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  purchase  a house  and  lot  for  the  use  of  the  school.  On 
the  4th  . of  March,  1774,  they  directed  Mr.  Tappen  to  “ write  to  Dr. 
Livingston  to  know  whether  he  had  procured  a Latin  master  for 
the  school,  and  also  to  request  him  and  Mr.  Smith  to  cause  an 
advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  papers  that  the  school 
would  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  then  next.” 

The  trustees  purchased  for  the  school  the  house  and  lot  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  John  and  Crown  streets,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a private  residence,  and  secured  the  services  of  John  Addi- 
son as  principal  of  the  academical  department.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  1774,  they  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  a tutor  in  the  Latin  department.  The  English  department 
of  the  school  was  not  opened  until  the  second  Monday  of  May. 
At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  14th  of  February,  1775, 
they  made  arrangements  to  procure  a set  of  maps  for  Mr.  Addison 
for  use  in  the  school-room,  and  also  additional  seats  and  a table. 

The  school  appears  to  have  met  with  very  great  success  from 
the  commencement.  It  undoubtedly  was  very  much  needed  in  the 
country,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  its  early  establishment.  Mr. 
Addison,  the  principal,  was  a man  of  nerve,  of  learning,  and  of 
first-class  educational  talent.  The  school  under  him  took  a very 
high  rank  and  earned  it  by  its  works,  and  not  by  boasting.  It 
continued  uninterruptedly  through  the  war  until  the  vandal’s 
torch  reached  the  school-room.  Then  there  was  necessarily  a sus- 
pension, but  it  was  only  temporary.  They  had  men  of  determina- 
tion as  well  as  lovers  of  learning  at  the  helm  in  those  days. 

As  a matter  of  historic  interest,  a copy  of  .the  rate-bill  of  the 
English  department,  with  the  names  of  parents  and  scholars  up  to 
the  very  day  of  the  conflagration,  from  the  loth  of  May,  1777,  to 
the  16th  of  October,  1777,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  can 
be  relied  on  as  an  official  paper.  The  copy  is  complete,  the  mem- 
oranda of  studies  pursued  and  arrearages  of  tuition  only  omitted. 
It  is  regretted  that  the.  one  for  the  classical  department  could  not 
also  have  been  found. 

The  repair  of  the  school-house  and  putting  it  in  condition  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  was  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  practicable 
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after  the  destruction  of  the  woodwork  therein  by  the  Englishmen’s 
torches.  The  suspension  of  the  school  was  of  such  short  duration 
that  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
March,  1778,  less  than  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. the  board  being  advised  of  Mr.  Addison’s  need  of  an  assistant, 
at  once  appointed  a committee  to  procure  one. 

The  minute-book  has  the  following  entry  in  the  proceedings  of 
a meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1778,  a 
few  days  less  than  one  year  after  the  conflagration  : 

ec  Mr  Addison  having  informed  the  Trustees  that  he  would 
have  his  pupils  ready  for  examination,  by  the  second  Wednesday 
of  this  month,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Clerk  draw  an  advertise- 
ment and  cause  it  to  be  published  in  Mr  Holt’s  paper,  setting  forth 
that  a public  examination,  of  Mr  Addison’s  students,  will  be  on 
the  2nd  Wednesday  of  this  month  at  the  house  of  Capt  Evert 
Bogardus,  in  this  town,  at  10  O’clock  in  the  morning.” 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  October,  it  was  “ Ordered 
that  Messrs  Osterhoudt,  Jansen  and  Elmendorf  prepare  benches 
etc  at  Captain  Bogardus  for  the  spectators,  at  the  examination, 
and  that  they  request  Capt  Bogardus  to  have  a dinner  prepared  on 
Wednesday  next  for  twenty  men.” 

The  examination  was  held  at  the  appointed  time  before  the 
trustees  and  as  large  an  audience  of  spectators  as  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  room,  and  everything  passed  off  with  great  eclat 
and  satisfaction,  and  was  followed  by  a month’s  vacation. 

On  the  18th  day  of  November,  1778,  the  school  was  opened  with 
a large  attendance  of  pupils,  and  on  the  8th  of  December  following 
the  trustees  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Addison  to  pay 
him  a salary  of  £214  for  the  then  current  year,  commencing  with 
the  said  18th  day  of  November.  They  then  established  the  rate  of 
tuition  at  £8  per  annum,  and  added  £14  as  a bonus  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son’s previous  year’s  salary. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1779,  the  trustees  u Ordered  that  Mr 
Houghteling  be  empowered  to  agree  with  Mr  Peter  Van  Steenbergh, 
or  some  other  person,  to  serve  as  Tutor  in  the  English  School,  for 
a sum  not  exceeding. £180  and  also  to  hire  Mr  Jacob  Turck's  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  said  Tutor’s  family.”  And  on  the 
loth  day  of  April,  1779,  they  “ Resolved  that  the  lot  belonging  to 
the  school  house,  now  in  Mr.  Addison’s  possession,  be  put  in  good 
fence,  and  that  the  rubbish  and  dirt  about  the  door  be  carted  away 
and  levelled.”  And  appointed  Mr.  Hoffman  to  superintend  the 
work. 

At  the  same  meeting  they  passed  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  : ‘ 

“ Whereas  by  the  present  indeterminate  value  of  the  paper  cur- 
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rency,  the  salaries  of  the  Tutors  of  the  Academy  of  this  place  are 
by  no  means  adequate  for  their  support,  Resolved  that  from  and 
after  the  ensuing  vacation  the  price  of  tuition  for  each  student 
shall  be  as  formerly  £5  per  annum,  to  be  paid  either  in  specie  or 
produce  or  in  continental  money  equal  to  the  exchange,  as  the 
same  shall  be  when  the  payment  shall  become  due.”  And  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Addison,  they  fixed  his  salary  for  the  then  ensuing 
year,  to  commence  on  that  date,  at  £100  per  annum  in  specie. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August,  1779,  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees, 
Abraham  Y an  Yechten,  who  in  subsequent  years  for  a long  time 
stood  highest  in  the  front  rank  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
bar  of  this  State,  attended  before  the  trustees  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  for  some  time,  at  Mr.  Addison’s  request,  assisted  him 
as  an  usher,  and  desired  a reasonable  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices. The  trustees  agreed  to  allow  him  a salary  of  £135  currency 
per  annum,  but  required  him  to  give  three  months’  notice  of  his 
intention  to  quit  the  service.  This  Mr.  Yan  Yechten  was  the  first 
man  who  received  a license  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  State  Constitution,  and  for  that  reason,  and  for  his  eminent 
standing  in  the  profession,  was  designated  as  the  father  of  the  Xew 
York  Bar. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  it  appears,  were  not  content  with 
a successful  academy,  but  desired  also  to  be  honored  with  the  loca- 
tion of  a university  or  college  within  their  territory.  The  follow- 
ing entries  appear  in  the  trustees’  minutes  under  the  respective 
dates,  as  specified  : 

August  3 cl,  1779. — ■“  Whereas  several  deliberations  and  conver- 
sations have  heretofore  been  had,  respecting  the  obtaining  a charter 
to  erect  and  establish  a University  or  College  in  this  town,  Resolved 
that  the  Trustees  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  encourage 
and  promote  so  laudable  an  undertaking.”  They  thereupon  also 
appointed  Judge  Wynkoop,  Mr.  Tappen,  Mr.  Gasherie,  and  Mr. 
Addison  a committee  to  consult  with  his  excellency  the  governor, 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  respecting  the  said  college  or 
university,  and  to  prepare  a petition  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  at  the  next  session,  praying  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for 
that  purpose. 

January  11th,  1780. — “ The  Trustees,  having  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  proffered  a petition  to  that  body, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  erect  or  establish  a College  or  Univer- 
sity in  this  town,  and  the  Assembly  of  this  State  having  given 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  that  purpose,  by  their  resolve  dated 
October  20.  1779  “ Ordered  that  Derick  Wynkoop  and  Christopher 
Tappeii  repair  to  Albany,  in  order  to  consult  the  Hon  Robert  Yates 
and  Mr  Egbert  Benson  and  such  other  gentlemen  as  they  shall 
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think  proper,  to  draft  and  complete  a bill  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  tlie  Trustees  will  reimburse  them  the  expense  etc  for  the  com- 
pletion thereof.” 

Under  these  proceedings  nothing  was  accomplished.  Subse- 
quent proceedings  were  taken  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  for  tlie  same  purpose  in  the  year  1804,  which  will  be 
set  forth  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 

Mr.  Addison  continued  in  charge  of  the  academy  until  1784. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  John  McMillan  on  the  23d  day  of  November, 
1784,  under  an  engagement  for  one  year. 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1785,  the  trustees  determined  that 


it  was  desirable  that  the  academy  should  be  furnished  with  a bell, 
and  appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  sub- 
sequently, on  the  16th  of  February,  reported  that  they  had  been  to 
Mr.  Nathan  Smedes  to  purchase  a bell,  that  he  had  declined  to 
take  any  compensation  therefor,  and  had  made  a present  of  the 
same  to  the  academy.  And  they  further  reported  that  Mr.  Smedes 
had  in  addition  offered  to  give  the  trustees  as  many  cedar  posts 
as  might  be  necessary  to  build  a steeple  on  the  academy  building 
to  accommodate  the  bell. 

The  trustees  accepted  the  gift  and  made  a suitable  expression 
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of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smecles  for  his  liberal  offer.  They  at  once  desig- 
nated one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  to  fetch  the  posts. 

In  June,  1788,  Mr.  McMillan  resigned  as  principal,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  then  current  term.  The  trustees  at  once 
wrote,  to  Dr.  Witherspoon,  requesting  him  to  recommend  to  them 
for  the  place  “ a gentleman  whose  ability  and  moral  character  will 
add  a reputation  to  the  school,  and  whose  assiduity  and  attention 
to  the  progress  of  his  pupils  will  render  it  (the  academy),  as  it 
formerly  has  been,  a general  blessing  to  this  part  of  the  Country.” 

In  the  course  of  their  communication  they  expressed  their  pref- 
erence for  a married  man,  as  he  “ when  happily  situated  is  not  so 
apt  to  change  his  situation,  as  young'gentlemen  who  are  generally 
fond  of  making  experiments.”  They  closed  their  communication, - 
after  setting  forth  the  conveniences,  etc. , of  the  academy,  by  say- 
ing that  “they  think  it  unnecessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enumerate  the  qualifications  which  the  gentleman  ought  to  possess 
as  a teacher.  You  are  the  proper  judge,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Kingston  ; it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  Rector  of  their  academy  to 
be  a gentleman  of  Dr  Witherspoon’ s recommendation.  A man, 
whose  long  and  unwearied  services  in  promoting  the  felicity  of 
mankind,  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  virtuous  and  the  wise 
with  gratitude  and  applause.” 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1788,  the  trustees  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  George  Barnes  Ewart  to  take  charge  of  the  academy  and 
teach  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  the  higher  English 
branches  for  the  term  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Ewart  did  not  appear  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  on  the  18th  of  December,  1789,  the 
trustees  appointed  a committee  to  consult  with  Dominie  Doll  and 
Mr.  Addison  to  procure  an  able  instructor  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Ewart  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  did  not  result  in  any  change,  and  on  the  28th  day  of 
January,  1791,  the  trustees  resolved  “ that  the  corporation  become 
a member  of  the  University  of  Yew  York.” 

In  the  month  of  March,  1791,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  patrons 
of  the  academy  arose  to  fever  heat,  so  that  on  the  4th  of  March 
Messrs.  Oke  Sudani  and  Samuel  Freer  presented  a petition  to  the 
trustees,  signed  by  thirty-six  of  the  patrons  of  the  academy,  which 
alleged  that  the  fathers  paid  their  money,  but  the  children  did  not 
learn  ; that  the  academy  was  in  a declining  state,  and  urging  such 
measures  to  be  taken  as  would  restore  it  in  the  future  to  a high 
and  flourishing  condition.  The  trustees  at  once  summoned  Mr. 
Ewart  before  them,  and  gave  him  the  requisite  three  months'  notice 
to  leave  the  academy. 

Messrs.  Gerrit  Yan  Keuren,  Tobias  Yan  Buren,  and  Peter 
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Marius  Groen  were  appointed  a committee  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  what  measures  the  trustees  should  take  to 
procure  a teacher. 

The  academy  was  vacated  by  Mr.  Ewart  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  it  remained  closed  for  nearly  a year,  owing,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a satisfactory  principal.  They  were  well  com- 
pensated for  the  delay,  however,  as  they  then  secured  the  services 
of  a most  competent  and  faithful  instructor  in  the  person  of  Tim- 
othy Tredwell  Smith. 

The  trustees  gave  the  following  notice  in  the  public  papers  : 

“ Kingston  Academy. 

“ The  Trustees  of  Kingston,  in  Ulster  county,  take  this  method 
of  giving  public  information  that  they  have  again  established  the 
Academy  in  this  place  under  their  particular  direction  and  inspec- 
tion. A . gentleman  of  competent  education  and  abilities  has  been 
procured  wlio  at  present  presides  over  it.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  in  general  the  various  branches  of  education  usual 
in  academies  are  taught  here.  The  healthy  situation  of  the  town, 
the  convenient  and  cheap  boarding  that  can  be  procured,  it  is 
expected,  will  encourage  parents  and  guardians  to  patronize  this 
institution  by  sending  their  children  and  those  under  their  care  to 
it.  The  Trustees  assure  the  public  that  from  specimens  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  scholars  already  afforded,  they  have  the  fullest 
confidence  of  giving  general  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  may 
honor  them  with  their  attendance. 

“ Kingston,  December  1,  1792.” 

After  the  reopening  of  the  academy  it  again  resumed  its  course 
of  prosperity  and  celebrity,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1794, 
the  trustees  of  Kingston  applied  to  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Yew  York  for  the.  incorporation  of  the  institution 
which  had  been  thus  established  and  nurtured  by  them.  A few 
days  after  making  such  application,  and  anticipating  the  favorable 
action  of  the  regents,  the  then  trustees  of  Kingston,  Peter  Marius 
Groen,  Moses  Yeomans,  Jeremiah  Du  Bois,  Gerrit  Yan  Keuren, 
Philip  Swart,  Tobias  Meyer,  Tjerck  C.  De  Witt,  Evert  Bogardus,  and 
Samuel  Swart,  by  deed  of  conveyance,  bearing  date  March  1st,  1794, 
conveyed  to  J ohn  Addison,  George  J.  L.  Doll,  and  others  trustees 
of  the  academy  in  Kingston  all  that  certain  messuage,  etc.  (describ- 
ing the  academy  lot  at  the  corner  of  Crown  and  John  streets  in  this 
village),  “To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  lot  of  ground  with  the 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances  unto  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
in  Kingston  and  to  their  lawful  successors  forever  to  and  for  the 
sole  and  only  use,  benefit  and  purpose  -of  promoting  literature  in 
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the  said  Academy  in  Kingston,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use,  benefit 
and  purpose  under  any  pretence  whatever.” 

It  appears  that  the  regents  of  the  university  made  no  response 
to  the  first  application,  and  therefore  the  trustees  of  Kingston 
renewed  their  application  on  the  5th  of  January,  1795.  This  time 
their  petition  received  the  favorable  action  of  the  regents,  and 
Kingston  Academy  was  duly  incorporated  by  a deed  of  incorpora- 
tion, a copy  of  which  is  here  inserted  as  a matter  of  historic 
interest. 

“ The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern,  greeting : 
Whereas  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the 
town  of  Kingston,  in  the  County  of  Ulster  and  State  of  New  York, 
by  two  several  instruments  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  Cor- 
poration Seal,  bearing  date  respectively,  the  21st  day  of  February, 
1794,  and  the  5th  day  of . January,  in  the  year  1795,  after  stating 
among  other  things  that  they  have  had  for  several  years  an  estab- 
lished academy  in  the  said  town  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
have  purchased  and  appropriated  to  that  use  and  purpose  a lot  of 
ground  with  a large  and  commodious  building  thereon,  in  the  said 
town,  did  respectfully  make  application  to  us,  the  said  Regents, 
that  the  said  Academy  might  be  incorporated,  and  become  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  us  and  our  successors  ; and  that  John  Addison, 
George  J.  L.  Doll,  Petrus  Van  Vlierden,  Moses  Yeomans,  Peter 
Marius  Groen,  Cornelius  Jansen,  Jeremiah  Du  Bois,  Abraham  Van 
Gaasbeek,  Jr.,  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek,  Coenradt  Edmundus  Elmen- 
dorf,  Evert  Bogardus,  Petrus  Myndertse,  Peter  Roggen,  Henry 
Eltinge,  James  S.  Bruyn,  Peter  Vanderlyn,  Petrus  Elmendorf, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Freer,  Moses  Cantine,  James.  Oliver,  Abraham  Van 
Horne,  Gerrit  De  Witt,  Joseph  Hasbrouck,  and  Johannis  Bruyn, 
might  be  the  Trustees  of  said  Academy,  by  the  name  of  The 
Trustees  of  Kingston  Academy  : Now  know  ye  that  we,  the  said 
Regents,  having  inquired  into  the  allegations  contained  in  the  said 
instruments  in  writing,  and  found  the  same  to  be  true,  and  it 
appearing  to  us  by  due  proof  that  the  said  applicants  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  one  half  in  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
and  estate  collected  or  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
said  Academy,  and  we  conceiving  the  same  calculated  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Literature,  do  by  these  presents,  pursuant  to  the  statute 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  signify  our  approbation  of  the 
Incorporation  of  the  said  John  Addison,  George  J.  L.  Doll,  Petrus 
Van  Vlierden,  Moses  Yeomans,  Peter  Marius  Groen;  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Jeremiah  Du  Bois,  Abraham  Van  Gaasbeek,  Jr.,  Peter  Van 
Gaasbeek,  Coenradt  Edmundus  Elmendorf,  Evert  Bogardus, 
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Petrus  Myndertse,  Peter  Roggen,  Henry  Eltinge,  James  S,  Bruyn, 
Peter  Vanderlyn,  Petrus  Elmendorf,  Jr.,  Samuel  Freer,  Moses 
Cantine,  James  Oliver,  Abraham  Van  Horne,  Gerrit  He  Witt,  Joseph 
Hasbrouck,  and  Johannis  Bruyn,  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Acad- 
emy, so  as  aforesaid  named  by  the  founders  thereof,  by  the  name 
of  The  Trustees  of  Kingston  Academy,  being  the  name  mentioned 
in  and  by  the  said  request  in  writing.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
caused  our  common  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  third  day  of 
February,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  Annoque  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  Witness  : George  Clinton,  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

“ By  the  command  of  

the  Chancellor.  ( ) 

DeWitt  Clinton,  ) LS  i ^E0*  Clinton, 

Secretary.  ( ) Chancellor .” 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1795,  the  deed  of  incorporation  having 
been  received,  the  trustees  named  attended  in  the  Academy  Hall 
and  took  upon  themselves  the  charge  thus  committed  to  them. 
After  hearing  an  address  suitable  to  the  occasion  from  Mr.  John 
Addison,  the  senior  trustee,  who  acted  as  president,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  the  necessary  officers,  and  Peter  Van  Gaas- 
beek  was  chosen  Secretary,  and  Peter  Vanderlyn,  Treasurer  ; the 
duties  of  President  devolving  upon  the  senior  trustee,  by  the  title 
of  “ Mr.  Senior.” 

After  which  it  was  “ Resolved  unanimously  that  the  folio  wing- 
plan  of  education  be  adopted,  and  the  following  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations observed  for  the  government  of  the  Principal  Tutor,  Usher 
and  Students  of  this  Academy,  viz.  : 

“ 1st.  There  shall  be  taught  in  this  Academy  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  Elementary  and  Practical  Geometry,  Mathematics, 
Logic,  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Ancient  History,  Geog- 
raphy, and  the  History  and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

“ 2nd.  The  terms  of  tuition  for  any  one  of  the  above  branches 
of  Education  shall  be  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
annum  ; one-third  of  which  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Student  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Academy  on  the  day  of  his  en- 
trance, and  the  remaining  two- thirds  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, . 
and  so  in  like  manner  for  every  year  he  shall  continue  therein. 
Each  Student  shall  in  addition  to  the  above  annual  sum,  furnish 
two  loads  of  fire-wood  for  the  use  of  the  Academy,  or  pay  the  cur- 
rent price  thereof  to  the  Principal  Tutor. 

“ 3d.  The  hours  for  teaching  shall  be,  during  the  Summer 
Session,  from  half- past  eight  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  noon, 
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and  from  two  until  live  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  each  day  (Sat- 
urdays excepted),  which  portion  of  the  week  is  deemed  necessary 
for  recreation,  both  of  the  Teachers  and  Students  ; and  during  the 
Winter  Session,  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  noon,  and 
from  half -past  one  until  live  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  each  day 
(Saturdays  excepted.) 

44  4th.  There  shall  be  two  vacations  in  every  year,  of  three  weeks 
each,  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  and  October.  And 
on  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  each  vacation  a general  and 
public  examination  of  the  Students  in  the  presence  of  the  Trustees 
and  such  other  persons  as  may  choose  to  attend. 

44  5th.  That  every  morning  the  Principal  Tutor,  Usher,  or  a 
Master  shall  open  the  exercises  of  the  Academy  with  prayer. 

44  6th.  That  there  shall  be  quarterly  visitations  of  the  Academy 
by  the  Trustees,  or  a committee  of  them,  in  order  to  examine  into 
the  improvement  and  progress  of  the  Students,  and  to  propose  such 
alterations  and  arrangements  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  good  government  of  the  Academy.” 

It  was  also  at  that  meeting,  after  reciting  that  they  had  agreed 
with  Mr.  Timothy  Tredwell  Smith,  the  former  preceptor,  to  con- 
tinue his  charge  of  the  academy.  44  Kesolved  that  Timothy  Tred- 
well Smith  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Academy  as  Principal  Tutor  thereof  for  two  years,  to  commence 
on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1796,  and  that  he  be  allowed  for'  his  ser- 
vices for  the  first  year,  to  terminate  the  14th  day  of  May,  1797,  the 
sum  of  170  pounds  ($425),  and  for  the  year  next  thereafter  the  sum 
of  185  pounds  ($462,50).” 

From  the  plan  thus  shadowed  forth  in  the  preceding  resolutions, 
it  is  evident  that  the  trustees  started  with  a determination  to  main- 
tain the  established  character  of  the  institution,  and  conduct 
therein  a school  of  a high  and  severe  grade.  The  establishment  of 
semi-annual  examinations  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees  evinced 
the  watchful  care  with  -which  they  intended  to  foster  and  watch 
the  progress  of  the  institution. 

These  semi-annual  examinations  were  kept  up  for  many  years, 
and  were  punctually  attended  by  the  full  board,  all  the  trustees 
making  it  a matter  of  pride  and  duty  to  attend,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness  or  some  other  unavoidable  cause.  The  distinguished 
character  of  that  institution  for  many  succeeding  years,  and  the 
names  of  the  eminent  men  enrolled  among  its  alumni,  testify  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  The  semi-annual  recurrence  of  that 
event  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  expectations  of  delight  and 
pleasure  by  the  citizens  of  Kingston  and  surrounding  country, 
both  old. and  young,  and  weeks  preceding  the  event  preparations 
were  made  for  its  fitting  celebration.  Every  house  was  thrown 
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open  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers  and  visitors, 
who  flocked  to  the  village  on  these  occasions,  and  freely  and 
happily  partook  of  the  cordial  hospitality  of  our  Dutch  ancestry. 
Upon  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  examination,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  convened  at  a public  house  which  was  then  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Fair  Street  and  Maiden  Lane.  They  were  escorted  in 
procession  from  that  place  by  the  students, . preceded  by  music, 
and  amid  the  merry  ringing  of  the  village  bells,  proceeded  to  the 
Academy  Hall,  when  the  examination,  rigid  and  thorough  in  its 
character,  took  place.  The  examination  was  followed  by  a public 
dinner,  of  which  both  students  and  trustees,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished strangers,  partook.  After  dinner,  in  the  spring  examina- 
tions, the  literary  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  declamation 
in  the  Dutch  Church,  then  the  only  church  in  the  village.  In  the 
fall  the  literary  exercises  of  the  examination  day  were  closed  by 
an  exhibition  in  the  court-room,  at  which  dialogues,  disputations 
on  questions  proposed,  and  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  students. 
Originally  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were  enlivened  and  inter- 
spersed by  the  performance  of  scenes  from  tragedies,  farces,  and 
comedies.  This  was  prohibited  by  a resolution  of  the  board 
adopted  on  the  lOtli  day  of  December,  1805,  when  it  was  “ Resolved 
that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  public  exhibition  of  any  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  farce  by  the  scholars  after  the  semi-annual  examina- 
tions ; but  their  exercises  may  consist  of  dialogues,  dissertations 
on  questions  proposed,  and  other  lit  and  proper  speeches  and 
orations  as  may  tend  to  qualify  them  for  public  speaking.”  After 
the  literary  exercises  were  closed  the  younger  portion  of  the 
visitors  and  citizens  united  with  the  students  in  the  merry 
dance,  and  thus  joyously  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  The  writer  found  among  the  papers 
of  his  mother  several  invitations  to  the  Commencement  balls, 
and  fac-similes  are  here  inserted  as  matters  of  historic  interest. 
Among  the  managers  will  be  found  the  names  of  several  who  be- 
came distinguished  as  judges,  and  in  the  learned  professions  and 
political  life. 

The  public  dinner  was  abolished  by  special  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1813,  when  it  was  <£  Resolved, 
that  hereafter  no  dinner  be  paid  for  by  the  Treasurer,  and  that  the 
Trustees  have  no  public  dinner  hereafter.” 

Such  pleasing  observances  of  the  semi-annual  examinations  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  They  waned,  however,  with  the  declining 
prosperity  of  the  academy.  By  the  time  the  academy  had  degen- 
erated from  a high-toned  institution,  devoted  entirely  to  the  classics 
and  higher  English  branches,  to  a mixed  school  for  all  classes  and 
ages  and  progress  of  advancement,  the  semi-annual  examinations 
23 
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as  originally  instituted,  with,  the  joyous  festivities  of  the  occasion, 
belonged  only  to  the  history  of  the  past. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  sketches.  On  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1795,  the  trustees  held  a special  meeting  to  receive  a 
pair  of  globes  and  one  hundred  and  three  volumes  of  solid  English 
literature,  as  the  foundation  of  an  academy  library,  purchased  by 
money  received  from  the  regents  of  the  university.  They  then 
adopted  the  following  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
library,  evincing  a laudable  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
library  to  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  students  : 

“1.  Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  said  dona- 
tion, the  students  have  a preference  of  using  the  books  of  the 
library  as  follows,  viz  : 

“ A duodecimo,  quarto,  and  octavo  volume  for  a term  of  six 
weeks  ; and  a folio  volume  for  two  months  : Provided  that  for  any 
longer  time  they  pay  four  pence  for  every  week  of  excess.  And  in 
case  of  any  injury,  to  pay  such  damages  as  the  Librarian  shall 
assess,  or  furnish  a new  set,  (as  he  shall  elect.)  retaining  the  old  set. 

“ And  whereas,  a circulation  of  the  said  Library  may  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  disseminate  knowledge,  there- 
fore, 

“ 2d.  Resolved,  That  any  citizen  of  the  county  of  Ulster  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  books  of  said  Library  upon  paying 
four  pence  a week  for  the  time  aforesaid  for  each  volume,  and  if 
retained  beyond  the  time  so  limited  to  the  students,  then  to  pay 
four  pence  for  every  day  of  excess.  And  in  case  of  any  injury,  to 
pay  such  damages  as  the  Librarian  shall  assess,  or  furnish  a new 
set  and  retain  the  old  one,  as  he  shall  elect. 

“3d.  Resolved,  That  the  Principal  Tutor  be  the  Librarian,  to 
take  charge  of,  deliver  out  and  receive  in  the  books  of  the  said 
Library,  with  the  moneys  to  become  due  and  payable  for  the  use 
of  the  same,  and  to  render  an  accurate  account  thereof  to  the 
Trustees  at  their  general  stated  meetings. 

“4th.  Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  shall  have  the  use  of  the 
said  Library  gratis,  the  same  being  as  a full  compensation  for  his 
services  therein.” 

The  books  thus  purchased  to  form  the  nucleus  and  foundation 
of  a library  were  all  standard  works  of  high  character  requiring 
the  study  and  thought  of  matured  minds.  Many  of  them  may 
still  be  found  upon  the  library  shelves,  and  form  a marked  con- 
trast with  many  of  the  other  books  in  the  present  library  purchased 
at  later  periods. 

On  the  ISth  day  of  March,  1796,  the  trustees  increased  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Smith,  then  principal,  to  £200  ; and  on  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1796,  the  price  of  tuition  was  raised  to  £6  per  year. 
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On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1798,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Senior 
(John  Addison),  Rev.  George  J.  L.  Doll,  Moses  Yeomans,  Peter 
Yanderlyn,  and  Closes  Can  tine  be  a committee  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  funds  of  this  academy,  and  make  report  thereof  at  the 
next  general  meeting.  And  also  once  a month  to  visit  the  academy 
and  inspect  the  improvement  of  the  students.  The  following 
record  of  that  committee  appearing  on  the  minutes  conveys  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  trustees  of  the  present  day : 

On  the  28tli  of  September,  1798,  44  the  committee  appointed  on 
the  12th  day  of  June  last,  for  visiting  the  Academy  monthly,  and 
to  inspect  the  improvement  of  the  students,  and  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal had  been  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Freer,  on  a question  whether 
his  son,  Anthony  S.  Freer,  should  be  permitted  to  speak  an  oration 
he  had  made  choice  of  in  preference  to  one  corrected  and  proposed 
for  him  by  the  principal  Tutor,  reported  that  having  deliberately 
considered  the  question,  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
upon  the  present  and  similar  cases  the  principal  Tutor  ought  to  be 
the  sole  judge  of  what  is  most  proper  and  conducive  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  pupils  ; and  unless  this  confidence  is  reposed  in  him, 
his  authority  as  Tutor  would  be  diminished,  and  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  thereby  endangered.”  This  report  was  unanimously 
sustained  by  the  board. 

On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1799,  a special  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  was  held  for  the  special  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  academy.  Upon  examination, 
it  appeared  that  the  income  of  the  academy  had  not  diminished 
since  the  last  fall  vacation.  Mr.  Yanderlyn  moved  that  the  salary 
theretofore  allowed  to  the  principal  tutor  of  their  academy  be  con- 
tinued agreeably  to  the  last  contract.  Mr.  Conrad  E.  Elmendorf 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  tutor  be 
such  sum  as  should  be  received  for  tuition  of  the  students,  be  the 
same  more  or  less.  The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original 
motion  carried  by  a large  majority. 

The  trustees  were  then  not  yet  prepared,  by  making  the  salary 
of  the  principal  entirely  dependent  on  the  number  of  his  pupils,  to 
throw  out  to  their  principal  an  inducement  to  court  popularity 
rather  than  the  educational  interests  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1800,  the 
death  of  John  Addison,  the  then  late  senior  trustee,  was  announced. 
The  seniority  then  fell  upon  the  Rev.  George  J.  L.  Doll. 

Mr.  Smith  having  resigned  his  position  as  principal  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1801,  the  Rev.  David  Warden  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal tutor,  at  an  annual  salary -of  §450  ; 44  And  in  case  the  income 
arising  from  the  students  should  exceed  that  sum,  the  Trustees 
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will  allow  such  excess  to  Mr.  Warden  until  his  salary  shall  amount 
to  $500.  The  excess  over  $500  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trus- 
tees.5’ On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1802,  the  salary  of  Mr.  Warden 
was  permanently  fixed  at  $500. 

On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1802,  is  recorded  an  addition  to  the 
library  of  thirty  volumes,  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a subscrip- 
tion amounting  to  $01.75. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  1st  ‘day  of  October, 
1802,  pursuant  to  a law  of  the  State,  entitled,  44  An  Act  relative  to 
Academies,  passed  March  8,  1802,55  the  Rev.  George  J.  L.  Doll, 
the  then  senior,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  board. 
He  was  thus  the  first  president  elected  by  the  board.  Previous  to 
that  the  senior  trustee  having  performed  the  duties  of  presiding 
officer  under  the  title  of  44  Mr.  Senior.55 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

44  Wh  ereas  the  Trustees  having  received  information  (after  the 
examination  of  this  day,)  of  several  students  absenting  themselves, 
and  thereby  avoiding  an  examination,  as  directed  by  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  this  Academy,  thereupon  : — Resolved,  that  in 
case  any  student  shall  hereafter  be  guilty  of  absenting  himself 
from  any  public  examination  without  a reasonable  excuse  to  be 
made  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  principal  Tutor  and  at  least  two 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  a public 
reprimand  ; and  for  a second  offence  be  expelled  the  Academy,  and 
not  again  admitted  as  a student  within  the  same.55 

On  the  3d  day  of  January,  1803,  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  was  4 i Resolved,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
any  student  belonging  to  the  Academy  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
playing  cards,  or  to  gamble,  or  to  play  at  any  other  game  in  a 
tavern,  public-house,  or  any  gambling-house  whatever,  and  the 
same  shall  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees,  he  or  they 
so  offending,  shall  be  liable  to  be  expelled  from  the  Academy. 
And  that  the  names  of  the  offenders,  together  with  the  reasons  of 
their  expulsion,  be  printed  in  the  public  papers  at  the  option  of 
the  Trustees.55 

The  following  additional  entries  appear  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  same  meeting  : 44  Mr.  President  and  the  said  Trustees,  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  propriety  of  addressing  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the 
University  upon  the  occasion  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  in  this 
present  month  of  January — appointed  Mr.  Bancker  to  prepare  and 
report  an  address  accordingly  at  this  present  meeting.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Bancker  agreeably  to  appointment,  reported  the  draught 
of  an  address  to  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
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which  he  read  in  his  place,  and  the  same  being  again  read  and  con- 
sidered by  paragraphs,  was  approved  of  by  the  Trustees,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  signed  by  the  President,  and  attested  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  to  be  delivered  or 
transmitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
The  same  is  in  the  words  following,  viz.  : — • 

“ Ilfs  Excellency  George  Clinton , Chancellor , and  the  Honorable 

the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc. 

“ Most  Respected  Sirs  : — The  Trustees  of  Kingston  Academy, 
in  the  County  of  Ulster,  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  honor- 
able body  upon  the  present  flourishing  situation  of  the  Seminary 
committed  to  their  particular  care,  and  trust  that  an  anxious  solici- 
tude for  its  further  prosperity  will  apologize  for  any  impropriety  in 
this  communication. 

“ Since  the  first  establishment  of  this  Academy  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston  in  the  year  1774,  they  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  providing  able  teachers  therein,  and  without  any 
other  fund  than  the  bare  tuition  money  ; have  had  a number  of 
pupils  committed  to  their  care,  from  among  whom  can  now  be 
selected  characters,  who  have  since  been  preferred  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  important  offices  of  a Lieutenant  Governor  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  a Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  a Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a Mayor  of  one  populous  city,  and  both  Mayor 
and  Recorder  of  another.  Several  members  of  the  National  and 
State  Legislatures,  besides  a number  of  characters  eminent  in  their 
several  professions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic. 

“ Prom  this  pleasing  review  of  the  past,  the  Trustees  hope  not 
to  be  thought  vain  or  assuming  in  considering  Kingston  Academy 
equal  in  usefulness  to  any  other  of  like  establishment  within  this 
State  ; and  as  such,  meriting  the  fostering  care  and  attention  of 
the  Honorable  Regency,  as  its  common  parent. 

“ Since  our  Deed  of  Incorporation  of  the  third  day  of  February 
1795,  there  having  been  but  one  visitation  to  the  Academy,  the 
Trustees  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  having  received  two  hundred 
dollars  from  the  Public  Treasury,  the  same,  together  with  a further 
sum  of  about  sixty  dollars,  collected  by  voluntary  contribution, 
has  been  carefully  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a neat  set  of  Globes 
and  Maps,  with  some  Mathematical  Apparatus  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  volumes  of  choice  books  for  the  Academy 
Library.  The  same  are  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
present  Principal  Tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  David  B.  Warden,  a gentle- 
man originally  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  but 
last  from  Kinderhook,  where  he  stood  as  a teacher  till  called  to 
this  Academy  about  seventeen  months  since.  He  with  only  one 
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Usher  to  assist  him,  has  now  the  charge  of  fifty-three  students — a 
number  exceeding  any  heretofore  known  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  for  whom  the  Trustees  are  desirous  of  providing  another 
Usher,  but  find  the  means  inadequate.  That  students  arranged  in 
classes  are  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  Elementary  and 
Practical  Geometry,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Moral  and  Natural-  Phi- 
losophy, Ancient  History,  Geography,  the  History  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  French  language.  Two  of  the  pres- 
ent students  are  from  two  neighboring  States,  viz.  : one  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  other  from  Pennsylvania.  Twenty  others  are  from 
six  neighboring  Counties,  viz.  : One  from  New  York,  one  from 
Westchester,  seven  from  Dutchess,  five  from  Columbia,  one  from 
Albany,  and  five  from  Greene,  and  the  remaining  thirty-one  belong 
to  this  County  ; thus  this  nursery  for  science  will,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  a kind  Providence,  spread  her  fruits  far  and  wide. 

“ In  order  to  render  the  Academy  more  extensively  useful,  the 
Trustees  have  for  several  years  past  assigned  a large  convenient 
room  on  the  first  fioor  for  the  use  of  an  English  School,  which  gen- 
erally consists  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  scholars,  who  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

“ The  Trustees  beg  leave  to  add,  that  none  of  the  English 
scholars  have  been  enumerated  with  the  Latin  students  reported  to 
the  Honorable  Regents,  and  which  they  have  understood  to  have 
been  the  case  from  some  neighboring  Seminaries,  in  order  they 
presume,  thereby  to  receive  a larger  share  of  the  bounty  of  the 
State.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Trustees  of  Kingston  Academy  have 
with  pleasure  observed  the  means  adopted  by  the  Honorable  Legis- 
lature for  the  encouragement  of  Literature,  and  rest  satisfied  that 
their  own  exertions  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  will  not  fail  to 
meet  with  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  a generous  Regency  to 
afford  them.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  our  common 
seal  to  be  thereunto  affixed.  Witness  the  Rev.  George  J.  L.  Doll, 
our  President  of  our  Academy,  this  3rd  day  of  January,  1803. 

' “ George  J.  L.  Doll,  President. 

“ Attested.  Abm.  B.  Bancker,  Secretary.” 

From  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  a meeting  held  by  the  board 
on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1803,  it  appears  that  upon  the  pre- 
ceding application,  the  regents  donated  to  the  academy  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  received  into  the  treasury,  and 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  a balance  due  Mr.  Smith,  their 
former  principal,  to  the  purchase  of  a new  bell  for  the  academy, 
and  the  residue  paid  to  Mr.  Warden,  on  account  of  his  salary. 
The  bell  purchased  at  that  time  is  probably  the  same  bell  which 
was  in  the  present  academy  until  recently. 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
trustees  at  a meeting  held  by  them  on  the  31st  day  of  January, 
1804  : 

“ The  Trustees  taking  into  consideration  the  present  flourishing 
situation  of  the  Academy,  and  the  great  encouragement  afforded 
them,  as  well  by  private  subscriptions  as  by  a generous  donation 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston,  of  real  property, 
as  a fund  towards  the  establishment  of  a College  within  this  town, 
thereupon, 

“ Resolved , that  Hr.  President,  Mr.  Conrad  E.  Elmendorf,  and 
Mr.  Bancker,  be  a Committee  to  prepare  two  memorials  to  the 
Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  Honorable  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  in  their  present  session,  soliciting  the 
sanction  of  the  former  in  founding  a College  within  the  town  of 
Kingston  ; and  also  the  aid  of  the  latter  towards  building  and 
endowing  the  said  College. 

“ Resolved , That  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Conrad  E.  Elmendorf  and 
Mr.  Dezeng  be  a Committee  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Albany  and 
present  the  said  memorials  and  use  their  best  endeavors  towards 
obtaining  the  objects  contemplated.” 

The  result  of  the  application  appears  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  that  date  : 

“'At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  the  17th  day  of  March 
1804,  the  President  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Regents  of  the  University  to  solicit  their  sanction  in  founding  a 
College  within  the  town  of  Kingston,  produced  a report  from  a 
Committee  of  the  said  Board  of  Regents,  which  was  read  in  the 
words  following,  viz.  : 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  the 
Trustees  and  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Ulster, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a College  in  that  village,  respect 
fully  report, 

“ That  your  Committee  have  maturely  reflected  on  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  and  are  highly  pleased  with  the  literary  zeal 
which  they  manifest  by  their  liberal  subscriptions  and  laudable  ex- 
ertions to  procure  the  establishment  of  a College  in  their  village. 
But  while  the  Committee  pay  the  petitioners  this  tribute  of  com- 
mendation it  is  their  duty  to  estimate  and  decide  impartially  upon 
the  merits  of  their  application.  That  in  making  such  estimate  and 
decision  the  Committee  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  important  trust 
committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  which  imposes  on 
them  to  have  a due  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  literature 
throughout  this  State.  That  the  Committee  have  seen  with  con- 
cern the  difficulties  which  the  present  collegiate  institutions  within 
this  State  have  encountered  and  continue  to  struggle  with,  from 
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. whence  they  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the  multiplication  of  such 
institutions  would  be  inexpedient  at  the  present  day,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  increase  those  difficulties  by  dividing  the  means  necessary 
for  their  support.  That  the  Committee  also  perceive  from  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  petitioners  that  they  involve  a condition  that  the 
Regents  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fulfil,  to  wit,  the  assurance 
of  legislative  aid  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable 
and  praiseworthy  views  of  the  petitioners.  That  without  such 
assurance  the  Committee  regard  the  subscriptions  as  altogether 
conditional  and  therefore  not  forming  a proper  and  secure  basis  on 
which  to  predicate  the  important  and  expensive  establishment  of  a 
College.  That  independent  of  the  objection  above  stated  the 
Committee  also  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
subscriptions  on  which  the  said  application  is  founded  consists  of 
Ulster  and  Delaware  Turnpike  Stock,  the  value  of  which  is  unas- 
certained and  extremely  precarious.  Your  Committee  are,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  it  would  be  improper  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  Senate 
Chamber,  Monday  13  February  1804.  The  above  report  was  re- 
ceived and  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Regents.  Thereupon,  Re- 
solved, that  a copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  be  presented 
to  the  applicants.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

“ Fr.  Bloodgood,  Secretary  ” 

The  establishment  of  a college  being  thus  denied,  upon  reasons 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  and  approval  of  all, 
the  then  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston,  consisting  of 
John  Tremper,  Abraham  Hoffman,  Peter  Marius  Groen,  William 
Swart,  Tobias  Van  Buren,  Christopher  Tappen,  John  Yan  Yliet, 
Jacobus  Terpenning,  Henry  Schoonmaker,  and  Abraham  Houghtel- 
ing,  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  real  property  which  had  been  de- 
signed for  a college  fund  to  the  trustees  of  Kingston  Academy  as  a 
fund  for  that  institution.  This  deed  is  dated  March  15th,  1804, 
and  conveyed  over  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the 
triangular  lot  in  the  village  of  Kingston  upon  which  the  present 
academy  building  is  situated. 

In  October,  1804,  the  price  of  tuition  was  raised  to  818  a year. 
Mr.  Warden  having  resigned  as  principal,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  at  a salary  of 
8700  a year. 

In  May,  1805,  a committee  consisting  of  Peter  Marius  Groen, 
Conrad  E.  Elmendorf,  and  John  Tremper  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  propriety  of  selling  the  academy  building,  a plan  and 
site  for  the  erection  of  a new  building,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and 
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repairs  as  might  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  existing  build- 
ing and  the  convenience  of  the  schools. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  trustees  lixed  the  compensation  of  all 
their  committees  at  $2  per  day,  they  bearing  their  own  expenses. 
And  the  Land  Committee  were  authorized  to  sell  the  real  property 
either  at  private  or  public  sale,  in  such  quantities  as  they  might 
deem  advantageous,  with  authority  to  receive  one  third  part  of  the 
consideration  in  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Turnpike  Stock,  and  all 
former  sales  were  confirmed. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  October,  1805,  some  of  the  negli- 
gent members  of  the  board  were  aroused  to  their  duty  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  following  resolution  : “ Resolved,  that  a letter  be  writ- 
ten to  each  absenting  Trustee  of  this  Board,  stating  to  him  the 
necessity  of  his  attendance  at  our  semi-annual  meetings  as  a mem- 
ber, and  such  as  cannot  in  future  give  their  attendance  more  punc- 
tually than  heretofore,  be  requested  to  resign  the  appointment,  in 
order  that  others  may  be  appointed  who  will  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Institution.” 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  [November,  1805,  Mr.  Peter 
Marius  Green,  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  in  refer- 
ence to  the  academy  building,  reported,  “ That  any  repairs  to  the 
present  Academy  Building  would  be  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  never 
can  be  repaired  or  altered  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tution. That  your  Committee  advise  an  immediate  sale  thereof 
with  a delay  of  rendering  possession  until  a temporary  building 
for  the  Academy,  etc.  may  be  erected,  which  your  Committee 
recommend.  And  also  that  they  adopt  immediate  measures  to 
begin  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  building  in  the  eastern  or 
western  extremity  of  the  village.  And  that  the  interest  of  your 
funds,  the  amount  of  the  sale  money,  and  such  sums  as  a Com- 
mittee for  that  purpose  to  be  appointed  can  solicit  and  obtain  from 
the  goodness  and  generosity  of  our  fellow  citizens,  be  applied  to 
this  purpose.  24th  of  June  1805.”  It  was  then  after  a consider- 
able debate,  and  by  a vote  of  ten  to  six,  ‘ ‘ Resolved,  to  appropriate 
$3,000  out  of  the  land  sales  and  such  additional  sum  as  might  be 
procured  from  sale  of  the  old  Academy,  to  build  a new  Academy, 
upon  such  site  as  might  be  agreed  upon.”  And  by  another  reso- 
lution the  triangular  lot  where  the  present  building  is  situated  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  site. 

On  the  10tli  of  December,  1805,  the  building  committee  reported 
the  plan  and  probable  expense  of  a new  building,  which  was 
approved.  A motion  to  rescind  the  resolution  fixing  upon  the 
triangle  as  the  site  for  the  new  building,  was  defeated  by  a vote  of 
twelve  to  three.  A committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions, and  to  apply  to  the  trustees  of  Kingston  “ for  a further  ex- 
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tension  of  their  generosity  to  aid  in  the  new  proposed  Academy 
building.”  And  a building  committee  was  also  appointed. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  declared  to  be  “ the  duty  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, or  in  his  absence  his  Assistant,  to  open  the  school  every 
morning  with  the  reading  of  a chapter  out  of  the  Bible  and  prayer. 
That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  attend  during  all  school 
hours,  and  that  the  Students  do  punctually  attend  prayer  under 
the  penalty  not  to  exceed  tlcree  cents  for  every  omission.”  And 
resolutions  were  passed  prohibiting  the  public  exhibition  of  any 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce  by  the  students  after  the  semi-annual 
examinations  ; that  no  student  should  be  admitted  into  the  acad- 
emy without  a receipt  that  a half-year’s  tuition  had  been  paid  in 
advance  ; that  no  meeting  of  the  board  should  be  held  before 
dinner,  except  on  examination  days,  unless  by  special  order  or 
necessity  ; and  authorizing  the  principal  to  fine  every  student  six 
cents  neglecting  to  attend  divine  worship  every  Sunday  twice  with- 
out a sufficient  excuse. 

The  students  in  the  academy  had  a particular  place  assigned  to 
them  in  the  gallery  of  the  Dutch  Church,  the  only  church  then 
existing  in  the  village,  and  were  required  to  occupy  that  place  in 
a body,  as  well  residents  as  non-residents.  The  enforcement  of  the 
above  order  thus  became  easy,  and  it  evinces  the  close  watchf  ul- 
ness of  the  board  over  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  students.  In 
addition  to  this,  no  student  was  permitted  to  be  in  the  streets  after 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  March, 
1806,  the  resignation  of  John  Tremper,  as  one  of  the  committee  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  new  academy,  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted, and  a committee  appointed  to  put  the  old  academy  in  re- 
pair. With  these  proceedings  the  project  for  a new  building  was 
abandoned  for  many  years. 

On  the  2oth  of  October,  1806,  a committee  was  appointed  to  en- 
gage Mr.  James  Yanderpoel  to  superintend  the  academy  till  Mr. 
Adams’s  health  should  permit  him  to  resume  his  duties,  and  in 
case  of  his  death,  until  a new  principal  could  be  secured.  Mr. 
Adams  subsequently  died,  and  Gardiner  B.  Perry  was,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1806,  appointed  as  principal  at  a salary  of  $700. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1806,  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  lands 
were  discharged,  and  from  the  proceedings  at  some  of  the  subse- 
quent meetings  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  reference  to  their 
accounts,  and  some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  surrender  of  the 
papers  and  a rendition  of  their  accounts. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1807,  another  committee  for  the  sale  of  the 
vacant  lands  was  appointed,  and  they  were  directed  to  sell  the  same. 
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At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  October,  1807,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  regulate  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  academy, 
and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  academy  and  the  use  made  of 
some  of  the  rooms. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  May,  1809,  it  was  “ Resolved 
that  in  future  all  scholars  in  the  Academy  under  the  care  of  the 
Principal  Teacher,  be  charged  810  per  year  except  the  young  ladies 
learning  reading,  writing,  etc. , that  they  be  charged  $10,  and  those 
scholars  in  the  English  School  be  also  charged  $10.” 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  September,  1810,  a sale  of  the 
triangular  lot  was  authorized,  and  a committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  meeting  an  unfortunate  state  of  the  finances 
is  shadowed  forth  by  the  passage  of  a resolution  directing  the 
treasurer  to  ha veftee  hundred  printed  letters  struck  off,  and  that 
he  send  one  to  every  defaulter  on  the  books  of  the  trustees. 

At  a special  meeting  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1811,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  for  the  academy  from 
the  regents  of  the  university,  the  Legislature,  and  the  citizens  of 
Ulster  County.  At  the  same  meeting  the  authority  to  sell  the 
triangular  lot  was  rescinded. 

In  the  year  1812  the  Rev.  John  Gosman  was  elected  president  of 
the  board,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Jabez  Munsell  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  academy,  and  the  price  of  tuition  raised 
to  820  per  annum. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  29tli  day  of  April,  1814,  it 
was  “ Resolved  that  Mr.  Munsell  be  requested  to  see  that  all  the 
Students  of  the  Academy  are  at  their  lodgings  in  summer  by 
9 o’clock,  and  7 in  winter.”  How  happy  it  would  be  if  such  rule, 
including  boys  generally,  could  be  established  and  enforced  at  the 
present  day  ! How  many  it  would  snatch  from  the  jaws  of  dissipa- 
tion and  vice  ! 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  7th  of  May,  1816,  the 
Monthly  Examining  Committee,  Rev.  Mr.  Gosman,  Mr.  J.  Sudani, 
and  Mr.  Z.  Schoon maker,  were  instructed  strictly  to  examine  into 
the  education  of  the  students.  On  the  11th  of  October  following, 
the  committee  reported  favorably  upon  the  examinations,  except 
that  they  found  a defect  in  grammar,  which  Mr.  Munsell  had 
promised  to  attend  to.  This  report  shows  that  in  those  days  such 
committees  discharged  their  duties. 

In  1817  Mr.  Munsell,  having  resigned,  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Malbone  Kenyon  as  principal,  at  a salary  of  $600. 

At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  27th  of  June,  1817,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Kenyon  might  receive  into  Ills  school  such  young 
ladies  as  he  might  think  proper  to  teach  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  English  language,  etc.,  and  also  such  young  gentlemen  as  he 
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might  think  proper  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee. 
During  this  year  the  finances  had  reached  a very  disordered  con- 
dition, and  a bank  loan  of  §1000  was  made  to  satisfy  arrearages. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1818,  it  was  resolved  that  all  vacancies 
in  the  board  thereafter,  occasioned  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  be 
not  filled,  so  that  the  number  of  the  trustees  be  reduced  to  twelve, 
according  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  session  of  1816. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  having  received  notice  of  Mr. 
Kenyon’s  intention  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  ap- 
pointed a committee  with  authority  to  engage  some  proper  person 
as  principal,  and  to  offer  him  §150  per  annum  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
tuition  money  for  the  instruction  of  twenty-four  pupils,  but  no 
more.  After  which,  and  in  the  month  of  April  following,  Mr. 
Sidney  Weller  was  engaged  as  principal  upon  those  terms,  except 
that  he  was  allowed  to  take  thirty  pupils.  On  the  16th  of  October, 

1818,  the  trustees  authorized  the  number  of  Mr.  Weller’s  scholars 
to  be  enlarged  to  forty,  on  condition  that  he  procure  an  usher  to 
be  approved  by  the  V isiting  Committee,  thus  caref  ul  was  the  board 
of  that  day  that  the  students  should  not  be  neglected  by  over- 
crowded rooms  and  an  insufficient  number  of  teachers.  In  May, 

1819,  Mr.  Weller  resigned,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a Mr.  Smith. 
He  resigned  after  remaining  about  a year,  and  then  the  use  of  the 
upper  room  was  granted  by  the  trustees  to  Mr.  French,  an  English 
teacher,  until  a classical  teacher  should  be  procured. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  this  historic  sketch,  the  lowest  ebb  in 
the  tide  of  progress  of  this  time-honored  institution.  From  an 
institution  standing  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  academies 
in  the  State,  boasting  to  have  numbered  among  its  pupils  many 
who  afterward  became  distinguished  among  the  first  and  leading 
men  in  the  State,  we  find  it  at  this  date  struggling  under  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  without  a classical  department.  Other  rival 
institutions  had  sprung  up  and  been  established  in  all  directions, 
which  cut  off  its  foreign  support  and  threw  it  entirely  upon  its  home 
patronage.  That  unfortunately  proved  insufficient  to  sustain  it. 

In  this  sketch  we  have  thus  far  limited  our  notice  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  classical  department,  and  indeed  up  to  this  time  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  board  had  been  to  a great  extent  confined 
to  that  department.  The  lower  English  branches  had  been  con- 
stantly taught  by  teachers  occupying  some  of  the  lower  rooms  in 
the  academy,  but  although  under  the  supervision  of  the  board, 
were  not  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  academy  proper. 

The  first  entry  in  the  minutes  in  reference  to  the  English  school 
is  under  date  of  May  2d,  1800,  when  it  was  “ Resolved  that  Mr. 
Martin  Stanley  have  the  use  of  the  lower  west  room  of  the  Academy 
for  teaching  the  English  language,  mathematics,  etc.,  etc.  ; that  he 
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become  subject  to  a committee  of  the  Board,  and  conform  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Trustees  might  think  proper  to  adopt.” 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1803,  the  same  room  was  granted  to 
James  Shields.  In  July,  1804,  it  was  granted  to  Amos  G.  Baldwin. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1808,  it  was  “ Resolved  that  a teacher  be 
employed  by  the  Trustees,  to  teach  an  English  school  in  the  Acad- 
emy under  their  direction  and  for  their  benefit.”  An  English 
school  was  then  established  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  L.  Ruggles. 
He  resigned  at  the  exjnration  of  about  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Oliphant.  In  September,  1810,  Edward  O'Neil  succeeded 
Mr.  Oliphant.  On  the  12tli  of  May,  1812,  it  was  “ Resolved  that 
the  whole  English  department  be  abolished  after  September  next,” 
and  in  September,  1812,  it  was  “ Resolved  to  rent  out  the  English 
Schoolroom.”  Mr.  O’Neil  continued  in  the  occupancy  under  the 
new- arrangement.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1816,  a resolution  to  give 
the  trustees  of  the  common  school  the  control  of  the  lower  rooms 
was  negatived,  and  it  was  determined  that  81  JO  and  no  more  would 
be  given  to  any  teacher  to  be  employed  in  the  English  school-room, 
that  he  be  limited  to  forty  scholars,  and  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  and  principal  of  the  academy.  Tuition  fees  to  be  §10, 
and  nothing  to  be  taught  to  interfere  with  the  upper  room.  A 
contract  upon  this  basis  was  made  with  Nathaniel  Perry  for  in- 
structing the  English  school,  and  it  is  dated  May  9th,  1816. 

This  plan  was  abandoned,  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  1817,  it  -was 
agreed  that  Cornelius  Tappen  might  have  the  English  school  in  the 
academy  from  the  1st  of  May  then  next,  keeping  it  in  good 
repair,  and  under  such  directions  as  he  should  receive  from  the 
trustees. 

In  October,  1817,  the  grant  of  the  lower  room  to  Cornelius 
Tappen  was  revoked,  and  the  room  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Visiting  Committee.  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Walworth  in  succession,  when  Mr.  French  was  appointed, 
with  power  to  occupy  the  upper  room  until  a classical  teacher  was 
procured,  as  before  referred  to. 

The  academy  in  its  organization  and  early  progress  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  instruction  of  young  men.  Young  ladies  were  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Shortly  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Smith,  three  young  ladies 
were  by  special  privilege  permitted  to  receive  evening  lessons  from 
the  principal,  and  have  the  use  of  the  maps  and  globes.  They 
were,  Miss  Catharine  Van  Gaasbeek,  a poetess  of  considerable 
eminence,  who  afterward  married  Mr.  Martin  Stanley,  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  the  mother  of  A.  I),  Stanley,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College  ; Miss  Catharine  Hasbrouck, 
who  afterward  married  the  late  Severyn  Bruyn,  and  Miss  Cornelia 
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Marius  Groen,  wlio  afterward  married  the  late  Zachariah  Schoon- 
maker,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  writer. 

In  1809  it  appears,  from  an  entry  in  the  minutes,  that  some 
young  ladies  had  been  allowed  admission  into  the  academy,  and 
their  rate  of  tuition  was  established  at  §10.  At  the  semi-annual 
meeting  in  May,  1809,  it  was  66  Resolved  that  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy  have  the  right  of  appointing  one  of  the  young  ladies,  his 
scholars,  as  a teacher  to  the  females  under  his  care  ; that  that 
teacher  shall  not  be  charged  anything  for  tuition.”  At  a special 
meeting  held  in  the  month  of  December,  1810,  the  board  confirmed 
an  agreement  made  with  Miss  Wells,  as  female  teacher,  and  “ Re- 
solved, that  the  School  for  females  be  continued  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  procure  a female  teacher  capable  of  teach- 
ing painting,  embroidery,  and,  if  possible,  other  fine  arts.  A Miss 
Paine  was  subsequently  employed.  But  at  a special  meeting  held 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1812,  the  female  department  of  the  academy 
was  ordered  discontinued. 

Afterward  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1817,  the  principal  of  the  academy  was  allowed  by  the  board  to 
open  the  upper  room  to  such  young  ladies  as  desired  to  study  the 
higher  branches  of  the  English  language,  etc.  This  privilege  con- 
tinued in  force  until  1820. 

This  academical  sketch  has  now  been  brought  down  to  the  date 
at  which  it  is  proposed  to  close  this  history.  But  it  is  proper  to 
add  that  the  academy  struggled  along  under  the  charge  of  the 
trustees  with  varying  success  until  1864,  when  it  was  merged  into 
the  free-school  system  and  surrendered  to  the  control  of  the  Kings- 
ton Board  of  Education,  under  which,  with  an  almost  unlimited 
control  of  the  public  funds,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
maintained  at  as  high  a grade  as  any  other  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  country. 
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LOCAL  MATTERS — DISPOSITION  OF  CORPORATE  PROPERTY — ORGAN- 
IZATION OF  TILLAGE — DISSOLUTION  OF  TRUSTEES,  1816. 

AT  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that  part  of  Kingston  then 
known  and  designated  as  “ the  plains”  was  lying  entirely 
open  and  in  commons,  and  was  not  built  upon.  It  comprised  all 
the  territorv  lvin<r  east  of  a line  drawn  from  Pearl  Street  to  St. 
James’  Street  along  the  easterly  bounds  of  the  lots  now  known  as 
the  Sahler  Lot  in  Pearl  Street  and  the  Jackson  Lot  in  Maiden  Lane, 
and  between  Albany  Avenue  on  the  north  and  St.  James’  Street  on 
the  south,  and  it  extended  to  the  ring  fence  of  the  Amibowery. 

The  trustees  caused  all  that  territory  to  be  laid  out  in  lots  and 
a map  made  thereof,  and  sold  a large  portion  of  it  as  building  lots. 
They  required  every  purchaser  to  bind  himself,  in  the  penalty  of 
sixty  pounds  and  forfeiture  of  his  lot,  to  build  thereon  and  improve 
the  same  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  purchase.  When 
the  two  years  had  expired  a large  majority  of  the  purchasers  had 
failed  to  comply,  and  had  not  made  any  advance  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lots.  At  first  an  extension  was  given.  But  the  parties 
still  neglecting  to  improve,  the  lots  were  declared  forfeited,  and  legal 
proceedings  authorized  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  and  collect  the 
* penalty  of  the  bonds.  There  was  considerable  discussion  and  ne- 
gotiation between  the  parties,  and  the  purchasers  demanded  to  be  re- 
funded the  purchase  money  paid.  This  was  absolutely  refused  by 
resolution  of  the  trustees  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1784.  Then  it  was 
agreed  to  have  one  suit  brought  and  tried  as- a test  suit.  This,  how- 
ever, was  delayed,  and  discussions  and  negotiations  were  almost  con- 
tinually pending  ; finally,  however*,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1790,  a 
number  of  the  purchasers  appeared  and  offered  to  pay  sixty  shillings 
apiece  more  for  their  lots  if  the  trustees  would  surrender  their  bonds. 
The  trustees  resolved  that  they  would  then,  for  the  last  time,  offer 
that,  if  any  whose  lots  were  forfeited  and  bonds  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  would  reconvey  their  lots  to  the  trustees  the  next 
Monday,  they  should  have  their  forfeited  bonds  of  sixty  pounds 
returned  to  them.  But  all  those  who  refused  to  comply  must  abide 
the  consequences.  Samuel  Freer,  Andries  De  Witt,  Jr.,  Peter 
Marius  Groen,  Peter  Roggen,  Jonathan  Elmendorf,  Coenradt  G. 
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Elmendorf,  Cornelius  Persen,  and  Judge  Dirck  Wynkoop  complied 
by  reconveyances  and  took  up  their  bonds.  What  was  the  result 
as  to  the  other  defaulters  the  trustees  have  not  registered  in  their 
minutes. 

At  a meeting  on  the  5th  day  of  November  in  that  same  year, 
1790,  the  trustees  u Resolved  that  the  lot  of  land,  known  to  be  the 
water  pond  or  ploss,  on  the  plains  which  lies  between  the  house  of 
Abraham  Vosburgh,  where  he  now  lives,  and  Col  Hasbrouck’s 
house  and  orchard  to  the  west,  and  adjoining  David  Delameter  and 
Wessel  Ten  Broeck  lots  to  South  west,  being  a triangular  piece  of 
land,  the  whole  lot  is  reserved  to  build  an  alms  house  on,  for  the 
use  of  the  corporation,  at  the  request  of  William  Ellsworth  Jr.” 
This  lot  is  what  in  subsequent  years  was  known  as  the  44  first  plains,” 
and  that  portion  thereof  east  of  Clinton  Avenue  is  now  occupied  by 
Kingston  Academy.  The  western  part  is  covered  with  residences. 

Before  being  thus  occupied  the  first  plains  lay  in  commons  for 
many  years,  furnishing  a fine  sporting  ground  for  the  boys — bail 
ground  and  other  amusements  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  good 
skating  always  after  the  January  thaw  in  winter. 

The  second  plains,  lying  beyond  the  junction  of  Maiden  Lane 
and  Albany  Avenue,  was  used  as  a parade  ground  for  companies’ 
and  officers'  parade.  It  was  eventually  sold  at  sheriff  s sale  under 
a judgment  against  the  trustees.  Under  the  title  acquired  by  that 
sale  it  has  of  late  years  been  built  upon  and  improved. 

In  1783,  when  Congress  and  the  nation  were  looking  round  for 
a permanent  and  suitable  place  for  the  location  of  the  national 
capital,  the  goodly  burghers  of  Kingston  concluded  that  this  of  all 
others  was  the  most  appropriate  spot.  Accordingly,  the  trustees 
of  the  corporation,  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  29th  day  of  J an- 
uary,  1783,  as  a preliminary  move  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

“ Resolved  That  a petition  be  draughted  to  lay  before  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  town,  in  order  that  the  Trustees  may  know  the  sense  of 
their  constituents,  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  to  them  that  the 
Hon.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  come  and  reside 
within  this  town.” 

The  trustees  then  appointed  several  committees  to  visit  the 
different  sections  of  the  town  44  to  collect  the  minds  of  the  inhab- 
itants thereon.” 

On  the  7th  day  of  February,  1783,  they  by  resolution  directed 
their  speaker  to  sign  a memorial  to  the  Legislature  44  praying  that 
their  estate  be  erected  into  a separate  district  for  the  Hon.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1783,  they  44  Resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  President  or  Speaker  sign  and  seal  with  the  corporation 
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seal,  a certain  instrument  in  writing,  granting  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  one  mile  square  of  land  within  the  limits  of  this 
town,  in  case  they  shall  think  proper  to  come  and  reside  there.” 
On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1783,  they  received  a letter  from 
the  Hon.  Robert  R,  Livingston"  encouraging  them  with  a prospect 
of  success  in  their  application  to  Congress.  They  directed  Mr. 
Tappen,  their  secretary,  to  draught  a letter  to  Mr.  Livingston  and 
enclose  therewith  copies  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  and  papers. 

The  State  Legislature  at  once  seconded  the  application,  as 
appears  by  the  following  proceedings  in  the  Assembly  : 

“ On  the  14th  day  of  March,  1783,  a message  was  received  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  Honorable  the 
Senate,  advising  the  Assembly  that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  relative  to  the  township  of  Kingston  ; to  which 
they  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  House.”  The  resolutions 
being  read  and  considered  by  the  Assembly,  it  was  “ Resolved  That 
this  house  do  concur  with  the  Honorable  the  Senate  in  the  said 
resolutions,  and  thereupon  sent  a committee  to  the  Senate  notify- 
ing them  of  their  concurrence.” 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

u Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senate,  it  will  be  advancive  of 
the  public  weal  of  these  United  States,  to  furnish  Congress  with 
the  means  of  establishing  their  fixed  residence  within  this  State  ; 
and  whereas  it  also  appears  to  this  Senate,  that  the  township  of 
Kingston  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  within  this  State,  wall  afford  a 
suitable  situation  for  that  purpose. 

“ And  whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Corporation  of  the  said 
township,  the  bounds  whereof  are  very  extensive,  have  offered,  as 
an  inducement  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  to  grant  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  a sufficient  quantity  of  land  within 
the  said  township,  to  secure  to  Congress  a place  of  residence  ade- 
quate to  their  dignity,  with  all  the  reasonable  privileges  which  are 
in  their  power  to  grant  ; and  to  subject  themselves  within  the 
bounds  of  the  said  township,  to  such  regulations,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  exempt  jurisdiction  to  Congress,  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Legislature  can  constitutionally  be  provided,  for  securing 
and  perpetuating,  as  well  such  exempt  jurisdiction,  as  any  corpo- 
rate rights,  which  the  Legislature  may  judge  proper  to  grant  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  and  to  their  successors  forever. 

44  Resolved  (If  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Assembly  concur 
herein;  as  follows  viz  First  That  in  case  the  Corporation  of  the  said 
Township  shall  offer  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
such  grant  of  lands,  and  other  rights  and  privileges  within  the 
said  Township,  as  may  be  lawfully  offered,  and  they  shall  judge 
proper  to  accept,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  will  incorporate  am1 
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capacitate  them  for  that  purpose,  if  such  grant  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land.” 

Then  followed  another,  the  second  resolution,  conferring  juris- 
diction over  such  territory  to  the  United  States  in  case  of  its  adop- 
tion as  the  seat  oc  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
together  with  the  petition  and  proposals  of  the  trustees  and  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Kingston,  were  forwarded  to  Philadelphia  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  by  Governor  Clinton, 
accompanied  by  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 


“ Kingston,  20th  March  1783 

“ Sir 

“ I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency,  an  act  of  the 
Corporation  of  Kingston,  and  joint  resolutions  of  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  respecting  a fixed  residence  and  an 
exempt  jurisdiction  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress.  These 
papers  are  accompanied  by  a map  which  will  point  out  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  corporate  lands. 

“ Their  charter  rights  are  ample,  and  their  title  unexception- 
able. 

“ Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  proposition  as  it 
respects  the  Honorable  Congress  of  this  State,  it  is  my  duty  to 
declare,  that  the  zealous  and  uniform  efforts  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Kingston  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  calamities  which  they 
have  suffered  from  the  vengeance  of  Britain,  avowedly  for  their 
distinguished  patriotism,  entitles  them  to  consideration  ; and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I submit  their  wishes  to  the  attention  of 
Congress 

‘ “I  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  great  esteem  and  respect 
“ Your  Excellency’s  Most  Obed’t  Serv’t 

“ Geo.  Clixtox 

“ To  His  Fxcellency  The  President  of  Congress 

The  papers  thus  forwarded  were  duly  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  and  referred  by  them  to  the  committee  having 
that  subject  under  consideration. 

On  the  4th  day  of  June,  1783,  the  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

“ Resolved  that  copies  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
relative  to  the  cession  of  the  city  of  Annapolis  to  Congress  for 
their  permanent  residence  and  also  copies  of  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Yew  York  relative  to  the  cession  of  the  town  of  Kingston, 
for  the  same  purpose,  together  with  the  papers  which  accompanied 
both  acts,  be  transmitted  to  the  Executive  of  the  respective  States, 
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and  that  they  be  informed  by  the  President  that  Congress  have 
assigned  the  first  Monday  in  October  next  for  taking  the  said  offers 
into  consideration.” 

On  the  11  tli  day  of  July,  1783,  the  trustees  received  a letter 
from  his  Excellency  Governor  Clinton  enclosing  the  preceding  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  also  resolutions  of  the  Corporation  of  Annapolis' 
and  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  relation  to  their  offers  to  Con- 
gress to  remove  and  reside  among  them.  They  at  once  referred  the 
papers  to  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  Tappen,  as  a committee  to  take  such 
measures  in  regard  to  the  same  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  and 
report  thereon. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  trustees  received  letters  from  Hon. 
William  Floyd  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  delegates  in  Congress, 
suggesting  that  the  trustees  had  not  been  sufficiently  liberal  in 
their  grant  of  lands  to  Congress,  and  that  if  they  had  tendered  two 
miles  square  instead  of  one,  they  might  have  had  some  hopes  of 
success.  The  trustees  then  at  once  directed  an  offer  to  be  made  to 
Congress,  through  their  representatives,  of  two  miles  square  for 
their  permanent  residence. 

On  the  22d  day  of  August,  1783,  the  trustees  passed  a resolution 
designating  Messrs.  A.  He  Witt  and  Christopher  Tappen  a com- 
mittee to  call  upon  Chancellor  Livingston  and  consult  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  residence  of  Congress. 

There  are  no  further  entries  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  in 
regard  to  the  Congressional  residence.  Congress  took  no  definite 
action  on  the  subject  under  the  Confederation. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1782,  it  was  resolved,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  present  a petition  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  erection  of  the  Court  House  and  jails  in  Kingston,  and  they 
appointed  Messrs.  He  Witt  and  Tappen,  together  with  Mr.  Addison, 
to  prepare  the  same. 

Soon  after  this  the  Court  House  was  rebuilt.  It  contained 
family  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  court-room  on  the  second  floor. 
The  judges’  bench  was  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  building,  and 
behind  it  was  a large  frame  containing  the  coat- of -arms  of  the 
State.  The  bar  was  directly  in  front  of  the  judges’  bench,  with 
grand  jury  benches  on  one  side  and  the  petit  jury  benches  on  the 
other.  An  aisle  led  from  the  entrance  along  the  jury  benches  and 
bar  to  the  north  wall ; from  that  aisle  back  to  the  front  of  the 
building  were  the  seats  of  the  spectators  rising,  one  above  the  other 
as  you  proceeded  back,  so  that  the  rear  bench  came  within  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  the  ceiling.  There  were  two  jury-rooms  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  court-room.  The  jail  and  dungeons  were  in  the 
south  end  of  the  building. 

The  Court  House  was  set  back  from  the  street  about  the  same 
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distance  as  the  present  one.  In  the  front  yard  was  the  whipping- 
post. and  when  it  was  in  vogue  a town  whipper  was  a regular  office- 
holder appointed  by  the  trustees,  and  women  were  not  always 
exempt  from  the  lash.  In  the  front  yard,  alongside  of  the  en- 
trance walk,  were  the  stocks.  Men  and  boys  were  fastened  therein 
for  minor  offences.  Loungers  along  the  streets  on  Sundays  and 
boys  playing  truant  about  the  streets  during  school  hours  on  week 
days  were  treated  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  stocks  for  a season. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Newkirk,  an  old  respected  citizen  of  this  place,  who 
has  by  some  years  passed  fourscore  years  and  ten,  says  that  he  has 
seen  persons  confined  in  the  stocks,  and  that  the  boys  would  some- 
times salute  those  enjoying  such  privileges  with  sweet-scented 
rotten  eggs. 

The  appointment  of  town  whipper  is  recorded  a number  of  times, 
with  the  compensation  designated,  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees. 

Two  instances  of  such  appointment  are  as  follows  : At  a meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  held  on  the  26th  of  September,  1788,  it  was 
“ Resolved  that  Anthony  Baroon  be  appointed  town  whipper,  and 
that  the  trustees  pay  a fine  of  £3,  for  which  he  stands  committed, 
besides  20/  for  the  expenses  of  his  commitment,  for  which  sum,  he 
the  said  Baroon  has  engaged  to  whip  the  first  ten  offenders  who 
shall  be  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment.” 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1790,  “ Anthony  Baroon  waited  on 
the  Trustees,  and  said  he  had  fulfilled  his  former  engagement  as 
Town  whipper  faithfully,  and  would  now  agree  for  another  year. 
The  Trustees  agreed  with  said  Baroon  for  one  year  more,  and  vrere 
to  give  him  three  pounds,  and  also  the  rent  of  the  land  he  lived  on, 
Provided  he  serve  our  Corporation  as  Town  whipper  one  year  at  all 
times  when  requested  and  not  fail.” 

The  Hudson  River  along  the  boundaries  of  the  old  town  of 
Kingston  has  always,  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  been 
celebrated  as  a fishing  place  for  shad  and  herring  during  the  season 
thereof.  Before  the  present  great  conveniences  for  travel,  the 
inhabitants  for  many  miles  in  the  interior  made  an  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  Kingston  to  procure  a yearly  supply  of  shad  and  herring. 
In  process  of  time,  as  population  increased,  it  became  quite  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  trade.  People  came  from  a distance  as  great 
as  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  buy  their  shad  and  herring  by  the  hun- 
dred. They  salted  the  principal  part  of  them  down,  and  smoked 
the  remainder. 

The  trustees,  after  their  organization,  assumed  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  fisheries,  and  leased  the  fishing  grounds  to  individuals,  and 
protected  them  as  far  as  j^ossible  in  their  assumed  rights.  Al- 
though the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  and  fiats  in  the 
river,  sufficient  to  give  exclusive  right,  might  have  been  questioned, 
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still,  as  the  preparation  of  the  flats  and  channel  by  the  removal  of 
stones,  rocks,  and  other  obstructions  required  much  labor,  the  right 
was  generally  permitted  to  pass  unquestioned,  and  many  of  the 
privileges  thus  acquired  are  enjoyed  to  the  present  day  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  proprietors  or  their  assigns. 

This  digression  is  called  for  by  an  entry  in  the  trustee  minutes 
under  date  of  the  1st  day  of  April,  1782,  as  follows  : 

‘ ‘ Cap  Evert  Bogardus  and  John  McLean  came  in  and  exhibited 
a complaint  against  persons  for  infringing  on  the  liberties  of  lishing 
at  the  fishing  place,  and  informed  them  that  they  and  others  had 
cleared  a place  and  enjoyed  it  for  a number  of  years  ; that  if  the 
trustees  will  let  them  and  the  Hough telings  enjoy  their  privilege, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a rent  for  the  same.”  The  trustees  then 
“Resolved  that  an  advertisement  be  fixed  up  and  that  the  clerk 
' draught  the  same.” 

The  clerk  immediately  draughted  a notice  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  posted  at  some  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  town. 

What  the  advertisement  actually  was  there  is  no  mode  of  ascer- 
taining, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a notice  or  order  forbidding 
an  interference  with  fishing  rights. 

The  troubles  of  the  fishermen  apparently  continued,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  by  outsiders  to  enjoy  their  privileges  unmolested, 
as  appears  by  a petition  which  was  presented  to  the  trustees  early 
in  the  fishing  season  of  1797,  as  follows,  showing,  in  the  language 
of  the  fishermen,  the  rights  claimed  in  regard  thereto  : 

“ To  the  Honorable  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Kingston 

“ The  petition  of  us  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Kingston  Humbly  showeth  ; That  whereas  we  are  in  possession  of 
valuable  fisheries,  within  the  bounds  of  your  corporation,  which 
wTe  suppose  of  right  belongs  to  you  and  us  solely,  and  to  no  other 
towrn  or  place — Beg  your  interposition  in  our  behalf,  that  you, 
through  your  wisdom  would  pass  a law  forbidding  all  and  every 
person,  not  belonging  to  our  said  corporation,  to  fish  on  any  ground 
covered  with  water  within  our  said  town  of  Kingston,  on  pain  of 
paying  such  fine,  as  you  through  your  great  wisdom  shall  think 
fit ; and  wre  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray 

“ Hate  Kingston  March  22nd  1797 

“ Jonas  Van  Aken,  Gerrit  Freer  Jun,  Cornelius  Iloughteling, 
Peter  Van  Aken,  William  Freer,  Benjamin  A Van  Aken,  Abraham 
P Van  Aken,  Jacob  Van  Aken,  Benjamin  Van  Aken,  Moses  York, 
Abraham  Van  Aken,  John  Van  Bergen,  Peter  Ostrander,  John 
Schryber,  Henry  Peaslow  Jr,  Antony  Peaslowq  Cobus  Begraff, 
John  Litts,  Cornelius  Beiamater  Jr,  Marinas  Van  Aken,  Benjamin 
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Delamater  Jr,  John  Pough,  John  P Sleght,  Abraham  C Delamater, 
Jeremiah  Houghteiing,  John  Wiest,  Martinus  Eckart  Jun,  John 
Van  Aken.” 

Although  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  throw  out  suggestions 
and  slurs  against  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  in  regard  to  their 
want  in  those  days  of  enterprise  in  reference  to  the  building  of 
roads  and  opening  thoroughfares  to  the  interior,  it  will  be  found, 
in  a careful  study  of  history,  that  they  were  among  the  first  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  their  failure  was  from  other  causes 
beyond  their  control,  and  not  from  a sleepy  want  of  enterprise. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  28th  day  of  August,  1783,  when 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  battle  in  the  land  had  scarcely  lulled,  the 
trustees  made  arrangements  to  make  explorations  westward  toward 
the  Schoharie  Kill  and  Pagliketaghan,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; and  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  18th  day  of  August,  after  considerable  discussion  as  to  their 
right  to  appropriate  money  for  improvements  outside  of  the  town 
limits,  they  resolved  that  they  had  the  power,  and  then  at  once 
contributed  two  hundred  dollars  to  aid  in  building  a road  toward 
the  Schoharie  Kill ; this  was  in  addition  to  private  subscriptions. 
On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1783,  the  trustees  appointed  Johannis 
Persen  and  Philip  Houghteiing  superintendents  of  the  work  in 
making  such  road. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1785,  the  trustees  passed  a resolution 
that  if  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Dutch  Church  of 
this  town  concur  therein,  that  the  said  church  and  the  trustees  do 
purchase  for  the  use  of  the  minister  presiding  in  said  church  a lot 
of  low  land  for  pasturage  or  other  purposes. 

The  Consistory  of  the  church  having  assented  to  the  proposition 
for  the  purchase  of  a lot  of  about  four  acres  from  Jacob  Ten  Broeck, 
it  was  done,  and  the  trustees  paid  one  half  the  purchase  money. 

In  1797  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  “ the 
Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Kings- 
ton or  a major  part  of  them  to’  organize  a fire  department  consist- 
ing of  men  residing  within  half  a mile  of  the  court  house,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  to  a fire  engine,  to  be  called  the  Firemen  of  the 
town  of  Kingston.”  The  act  also  conferred  upon  the  said  trustees 
power  to  establish  and  ordain  rules  for  the  government,  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  behavior  of  the  firemen  as  such. 

Under  the  provision  of  that  act,  the  trustees  at  once  made  pro- 
vision for  the  organization  of  afire  department  to  take  charge  of 
the  engine  which  they  had  already  procured  in  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  village.  For  that  purpose,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1797,  they  appointed  Coenradt  Ed.  Elmendorf  captain, 
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and  Henry  Eltinge,  lieutenant,  or  second  captain,  of  a fire  company 
to  be  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  engine. 

The  trustees  at  the  same  time  appointed  a committee  to  enlist 
the  number  of  firemen  allowed  by  law,  and  give  them  the  proper 
certificates. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  held  the  office  for  about  one  year,  when  on  the 
23d  day  of  May,  1798,  he  resigned  the  position  ; the  trustees  ac- 
cepted his  resignation,  and  appointed  Nicholas  Vanderlyn,  Jr., 
captain  of  the  fire  company  in  his  stead. 

The  fire  company  thus  organized  in  1797  disbanded  in  the  year 
1802.  On  the  9th  day  of  June  in  that  year  a new  company  was 
organized,  the  requisite  number  of  firemen  appointed,  and  Nicholas 
Vanderlyn,  Jr.,  commissioned  as  commanding  officer.  The  fire- 
engine  was  then  intrusted  to  their  keeping. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  the  first  organization  there  were  any 
rules  established  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  com- 
pany ; but  shortly  after  the  reorganization  the  following  salutary 
rules  were  established  and  promulgated  to  enforce  practice  and  dis- 
cipline. Without  practice  and  discipline  fire  companies  at  a fire 
are  as  much  out  of  their  element  as  raw  militiamen  opposed  to 
regular,  disciplined  soldiers  in  battle.  The  rules  as  established 
were  comprised  in  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  trus- 
tees : 

“ Resolved  that  Nicholas  Vanderlyn  Jr  who  has  heretofore  been 
appointed  Captain  of  the  Fire  Engine  Company  in  this  town,  or  in 
his  absence  the  next  commanding  officer  of  the  said  company,  have 
powrer  at  all  times  to  call  out  and  command  every  person  enrolled 
in  his  company,  to  attend  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  at  least  once  in  fourteen  days  during  the  summer  season, 
and  once  every  month  during  the  winter  and  the^rest  of  the  year, 
to  work  examine  and  keep  the  said  fire  engine  belonging  to  the 
corporation  in  good  repair. 

“ Resolved  that  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  belonging  to  his 
company,  shall  after  due  notice  given  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend, 
at  the  place  ordered  and  directed,  by  the  said  Nicholas 

Vanderlyn  Jr,  or  shall  be  disobedient  to  his  directions  or  order, 
that  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  not  to  exceed  §1  for  every 
such  refusal  to  be  recovered  agreeable  to  lawr  in  that  case  made  and 
provided.5’ 

The  trustees  had  uniformly  from  the  time  of  their  incorporation 
taken  care  of  the  poor  of  the  town  and  provided  for  their  wants. 
A law  had  also,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  been 
enacted  by  the  colonial  Legislature  in  1770,  expressly  charging  the 
trustees  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  and, 
in  fact,  constituting  them  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  said  town, 
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and  charged  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the 
then  existing  laws  upon  overseers  of  the  poor.  Under  their  author- 
ity as  overseers  they  prohibited  the  bringing  of  poor  persons  into 
the  towm,  and  in  case  any  v'ere  brought  in  they  at  once  ejected 
them  therefrom,  unless  a responsible  freeholder  of  the  tow  n became 
security  to  indemnify  the  town  against  their  becoming  a town 
charge.  In  January,  1786,  not  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  but  as 
guardians  of  the  corporate  property,  they  adopted  an  addition  to 
the  towm  ordinances,  prohibiting  strangers  from  becoming  residents 
of  the  town  until  they  gave  security  to  the  trustees  that  they  would 
not  cut  any  timber  upon  the  commons  without  leave,  or  would  pay 
to  the  trustees  £10  for  a license. 

The  question  in  regard  to  building  an  almshouse  had  been  up 
for  consideration  several  times  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1790,  the 
question  again  came  up,  when,  at  request  of  William  Ellsworth,  Jr., 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : “ Resolved  that  the  lot  of 
land,  knowm  to  be  the  water  pond  or  ploss,  on  the  plains  which  lies 
between  the  house  of  Abraham  Yosburgh,  where  he  now'  lives,  and 
Col  Hasbrouck's  house  and  orchard  to  the  west,  and  adjoining 
David  Delamater  and  Wessel  Ten  Broeck  lot,  to  South  w'est  being 
a triangular  piece  of  land,  the  whole  lot  is  reserved  to  build  an 
alms  house  on,  for  the  use  of  the  corporation.  ” This  description 
covers  the  lot  on  which  the  academy  now'  stands,  together  with  the 
lots  on  the  w est  side  of  Clinton  Avenue  up  to  the  stone  buildings 
still  standing  there. 

It  appears,  however,  that  on  the  28th  day  of  January  following 
(1791),  they  concluded  that  a more  desirable  location  could  be 
found  for  the  contemplated  almshouse,  as  the  Lefferts  property 
was  about  to  be  sold,  and  therefore  authorized  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
Mr.  Marius  Groen  “ to  purchase  the  house,  barn  orchard  and 
upland  on  the  w'est  side  of  the  lane  leading  to  Flat-Bush  formerly 
known  to  be  the  property  of  Jacobus  Lefferts  supposed  to  be  about 
ten  acres  for  an  aims  house  for  Kingston  but  they  are  not  to  give 
more  than  £300  for  the  same.” 

The  purchase  w as  not  made,  however.  It  is  supposed  because  on 
sale  it  went  beyond  their  limit. 

The  question  in  regard  to  building  an  almshouse  appears  to 
have  rested  quietly  until  the  30th  day  of  January,  1799,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  building  a poorhouse,  and  with  that  reference  all  efforts 
therefor  appear  to  have  ended.  Subsequently  the  lot  originally 
reserved  for  the  almshouse,  or,  rather,  that  part  thereof  lying  east 
of  East  Front  Street,  nowr  Clinton  Avenue,  was  conveyed  to  the 
trustees  of  Kingston  Academy  as  the  site  for  a new  academy  build- 
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ing,  and  tliere  the  academy  now  stands,  the  “ ploss  ” being  removed 
by  a drain  to  the  lowlands. 

The  trustees  for  over  a century  had  had  the  guardianship  and 
control  ot  the  common  property,  selling  it  in  small  parcels  as  needed 
for  improvement  and  cultivation,  and  the  question  then  became 
prominent  whether  they  should  not  surrender  their  trust  in  the 
lands,  and  parcel  them  out  upon  some  equitable  principle  among 
the  cestui  qve  trusts,  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  almoners  to  the  poor  and  destitute. 

The  first  proposition  on  the  subject  came  before  the  trustees  at 
a meeting  held  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1793,  in  the  form  of 
a suggestion  to  convey  to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled  thereto, 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter,  in  severalty,  a lot  in  the  commons 
containing  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  ten  acres,  to  be  set 
aside  and  kept  solely  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  wood. 
The  conveyance  to  contain  a proviso  that  if  any  grantee  should 
dispose  of  the  lot  conveyed  to  him,  the  trustees  would  be  entitled 
to  demand  §2  per  acre  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  fund.  The  jjropo- 
sition  was  adopted  subject  to  the  approval  of  a majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  Committees  were  appointed  to  visit  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the 
question.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  trustees,  in  order,  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  instead  of  adopting  the  uncertain  criterion 
of  the  ballot,  resorted  to  personal  interviews. 

On  the  30th  of  3 une,  1800,  a committee  which  had  been  previ- 
ously appointed  to  report  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  make  a statement  of  the  annual  revenues  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  reported  that  they  had  found  the  amount  of  interest 
due  on  bonds  and  notes, 

Rent  in  arrear  3171  bush,  of  wheat  @ 8/, 

733  fowls, 


Annual  income  : 

720  bush,  of  wheat  for  rent  @ 8/,  £288 

£3600  out  at  interest,  whereof 

about  £600  are  bad  debts,  180 

About  §200  annual  excise,  80 

Rent  payable  in  money,  16  17 

£564  17 

The  trustees  at  the  same  meeting  appointed  their  speaker,  Peter 
Marius  Groen,  with  Christopher  Tappen  and  Tobias  Van  Buren.  a 
committee  to  report  a-  plan  for  the  conveyance  of  a part  of  the 
commons  of  the  town  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  for  the  future  pres- 
ervation of  the  wood. 


£345  6 6 
1268  8 
36  13 

£1650  7 6 
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No  definite  proceedings  appear  , to  have  been  taken  under  the 
last-mentioned  resolution,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  abeyance 
until  1803,  when  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  1st  day  of 
April  in  that  year,  the  speaker,  Peter  Marius  Groen,  having  been 
at  some  time  theretofore  requested  by  the  trustees  to  prepare  a 
plan  and  set  of  resolutions  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  to  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  read  and 
adopted  by  the  board  : 

“ 1.  Resolved  that  the  Trustees  do  sell  and  convey  in  fee  simple, 
to  the  persons  hereinafter  classed  and  described,  all  the  lands  to 
them  granted  by  their  charter  of  Incorporation  not  yet  conveyed  ; 
excepting  however  that  part  adjoining  the  east  bounds  of  the  town 
of  Hurley,  and  extending  therefrom  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Rondout  Creek. 

“2.  Resolved  that  all  heads  of  families,  if  he  she  or  they  were  born 
within  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Kingston,  and  are  now  resident  of 
the  same,  and  are  possessed  of  a freehold  estate  to  the  value  of  £200 
or  upward,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 45  acre  lot  in  the  Commons,  in  con- 
sideration of  $16.50  to  be  by  them  paid  on  delivery  of  their  deed. 

“ 3 Resolved  That  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  such  persons,  as 
w*ere  born  in  said  town,  when  the  Testators  or  Intestates  possessed 
a freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £200  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
and  when  the  said  heirs  or  devisees  are  in  possession  of  the  same, 
and  living  within  the  limits  of  the  town  aforesaid,  at  the  present 
time,  the  said  heirs  or  devisees  shall  be  entitled  to  a 45  acre  lot  to 
be  released  to  them  as  tenants  in  common  for  the  like  consideration 
of  $16.50. 

“ 4.  Resolved  that  all  and  every  person  born  and  residing  in 
the  town  aforesaid,  who  are  not  possessed  of  a freehold  estate  of 
the  value  of  £200,  but  possessed  of  a freehold  not  less  in  value 
than  £100,  shall  be  entitled  to  a lot  of  30  acres  in  the  consideration 
of  $12.75 

u 5.  Resolved  that  every  head  of  a family,  if  he  she  or  they  be 
bom  in  the  said  town,  and  now  living  in  the  same,  or  who  have 
gained  a legal  settlement  or  are  possessed  of  a freehold,  less  than 
£200,  but  more  than  £100,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 30  acre  lot  in  the 
like  consideration  of  $12.75 

“ 6.  Resolved  that  every  head  of  a family  not  born,  but  now  re- 
siding in  the  town  aforesaid  and  have  so  resided  previous  to  the 
year  1777  and  gained  a legal  settlement,  and  are  possessed  of  a free- 
hold estate  to  the  value  of  £100,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 30  acre  lot, 
in  consideration  of  $30. 

“ 7. (Resolved  that  every  head  of  a family,  not  born,  but  now  resid- 
ing in  this  town,  and  have  done  so  since  the  said  year  1777,  and  are 
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possessed  of  a freehold  estate  to  the  value  of  £100,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a 30  acre  lot,  in  consideration  of  $40. 

“ 8.  Resolved  that  after  the  distribution  aforesaid,  in  case  any" 
lots  be  unappropriated,  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Free- 
holders born  and  residing  in  said  town,  in  ratio  of  the  freeholders 
hereinbefore  stipulated. 

“ Lastly  : Resolved  that  Christopher  Tappen  and  John  A I)e 
Witt  be  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  said  Trustees,  that  they 
survey  and  lay  into  lots  of  30  and  45  acres,  or  as  near  as  may  be, 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  corporation,  and  that  they  be  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  this  corporation  the  sum  of  $4  for  each  lot, 
so  to  be  surveyed,  or  by  them  caused  to  be  surveyed,  including  the 
drawing  of  deeds  for  each  respective  lot,  and  for  a general  map  or 
maps  when  the  whole  business  shall  be  completed.” 

The  divisions  were  subsequently  made,  and  the  lands  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  and  freeholders  according  to  the  resolutions. 
The  territory  was  divided  into  classes,  as  follows,  as  set  forth  in  the 
balloting  or  distribution  book  : Suppies  Hook,  11  lots  ; Clove,  103  ; 
Three  Mile,  34  ; Binnewater,  150  ; Pine  Bush,  56  ; Flat  Bush,  68  ; 
First  class,  north  of  Esopus  Kill,  97 ; second  do,  83  ; third  do,  80  ; 
fourth  do,  70  ; fifth  class  west  of  Caatsbaan,  64  ; sixth  do,  65  ; sev- 
enth do,  62  ; northwest  class,  100  ; southwest,  113  ; west  and  ad- 
joining Esopus  Creek,  12  ; first  class  south  of  Rondout  Creek,  54  ; 
Huzzy  Hill  lots  do,  22  ; second  class  do  south  of  road,  116  ; do  east 
of  road,  24. 

It  appearing  that  in  the  distribution  of  lots  in  the  commons  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Kingston  had  not  fared  as  well  in  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  lots  set  apart  for  them  as  the  residents 
of  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  trustees  on  the  10th  day  of  January, 
1804,  “ Resolved  that  the  lands  reserved  by  the  resolution  of  the 
1st  of  apriT  then  last,  between  the  Kuyck  Uyt  and  the  Rondout 
Kill  and  bounds  of  Hurley,  be  laid  out  in  ten  acre  lots  as  a com- 
pensation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  whose  lots 
have  been  considered  as  inferior  in  quality  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
town.” 

The  lands  distributed  under  this  resolution  are  known  as  the 
east  and  west  compensation  class,  as  they  respectively  lie  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  road  to  Greenkill. 

And  it  was  also  44  Resolved  that  the  Inhabitants,  residing  at  or 
near  the  village  of  Sanger  ties,  be  also  compensated  with  a certain 
portion  set  apart  for  that  purpose  called  the  4 Pansie  Bergh.  ’ ’ ’ 

The  trustees,  before  the  division  and  distribution  of  their  lands 
among  the  people,  had  set  apart  a tract  of  land  containing  several 
hundred  acres,  and  reserved  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  univer- 
sity or  college  which  they  had  hoped  to  see  established  there. 
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That  project  having  failed,  and  they  being  still  desirons  of  devoting 
the  same  to  the  cause  of  education,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1804,  con- 
cluded and  “ Resolved  to  convey  the  same  to  the  Trustees  of  Kings- 
ton Academy,1’  which  was  subsequently  done* 

The  ferry  across  the  Rondout  Creek  connecting  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  with  the  lower— that  is,  the  village  of  Kingston  with 
the  part  of  the  town  called  “ Klyne  Esopus,”  was  located  a short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Twaalf skill,  at  the  place  which  in 
later  years  was  known  as  Hamilton’s  Ferry.  It  was  a rope  ferry 
— that  is,  a scow  capable  of  holding  a double  wagon  and  team,  pro- 
pelled by  hand,  drawing  upon  a rope  which  extended  across  from 
shore  to  shore.  That  ferry  was  originally  established  and  furnished 
by  the  trustees  and  owned  by  them.  In  1804,  however,  when  they 
were  completing  the  disposition  of  their  lands,  the  then  trustees 
concluded  to  sell  the  same,  including  the  house  and  lot,  the  scow, 
small  boat,  and  all  the  apparatus  connected  therewith,  to  James 
Hamilton  for  £200.  The  ferry  then  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser,  and  was  conducted  by  him  and  his  family  for  a number 
of  years,  until  by  the  establishment  of  another  ferry  lower  down 
the  creek,  and  the  change  of  the  course  of  trade,  its  value  was  lost ; 
then  it  was  entirely  abandoned. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  party  spirit  was  very  bitter 
between  the  two  factions,  Republicans  and  Federalists,  as  then 
called,  and  was  so  carried  throughout,  as  well  in  local  as  in  State 
and  national  matters.  In  the  spring  of  1804  a very  bitter  contest 
was  waged  in  the  election  of  trustees,  and  the  old  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, composed  of  Federalists,  was  routed,  and  an  entire  new  board 
elected  of  Republicans. 

The  old  Board  of  Trustees,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  previously 
on  hand,  had  by  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  lands  accumu- 
lated quite  a fund  in  the  treasury  for  the  liquidation  of  their  debts 
and  the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  new  board  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  do  not  appear  to 
have  done  much  of  importance.  On  the  12th  of  April  they  granted 
three  acres  of  ground  to  the  Caatsbaan  Church,  directed  six  Lom- 
bardy poplars  to  be  planted  in  front  of  the  Klyne  Esopus  Church, 
and  forty  to  be  planted  in  Main  and  Wall  streets  in  the  village  of 
Kingston  along  the  fences  of  the  burying-ground  attached  to  the 
Kingston  Church. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1804,  they  made  the  following  appropria- 
tion for  a poor  man’s  funeral : 

“ Resolved  that  Jon.  Hasbrouck  let  to  the  family  of  John  Will- 
iams deceased,  one  Gallon  of  rum — one  Gallon  of  Gin — one  dozen 
small  papers  of  tobacco  and  4 dozen  pipes,  and  that  Thomas  A an 
Gaasbeek  procure  a Coffin.” 
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Tliere  was  a small  vacant  piece  of  ground,  which  had  not  been 
disposed  of,  at  a place  called  Bulken  House.  Tlie  trustees  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1804,  caused  that  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  six- 
acre  lots,  and  subsequently  sold  the  same  at  public  auction. 

Whether  the  trustees,  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  annual 
election  in  March,  1805,  saw  “ the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ” and 
were  determined  to  annoy  their  successors  as  much  as  possible,  or 
whether  they  were  seized  with  an  extraordinary  religious  fervor, 
with  the  hope  of  capturing  the  religious  vote,  we  cannot  now  do 
more  than  conjecture  ; but  the  fact  exists  that  as  the  election  was 
to  take  place  on  the  5th  of  March,  1805,  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  2d  day  of  March  passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

“ The  Trustees,  in  order  to  give  aid  and  support  to  the  different 
churches  in  this  town,  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  have  come 
to  the  following  resolution. 

“ Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  sum  of  £3004  5,  of  the  funds 
of  this  corporation,  be  assigned  to  the  Minister  Elders  and  Deacons 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston  ; the  sum 
of  £1740  19  9 be  assigned  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Caats- 
baan  ; and  the  sum  of  £1261  14  1 be  assigned  to  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Klyne  Esopus.  All  of  which  several  sums  are  to 
be  assigned  and  transferred,  so  that  the  interest  arising  from  the 
same  be  appropriated  toward  paying  the  salary  of  a minister  or 
ministers  in  the  several  aforesaid  churches.’’ 

The  transfers  thus  ordered  were  at  once  carried  out  and  per- 
fected. 

On  the  5th  day  of  March  the  election  took  place,  and  the  last 
board  were  defeated  and  consigned  to  retirement. 

The  incoming  board,  when  entering  upon  their  duties,  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a depleted  treasury  through  the  extra- 
ordinary liberality  and  religious  zeal  of  their  predecessors,  while  the 
poor  were  to  be  supported  and  much  corporate  indebtedness  re- 
mained to  be  discharged. 

Kingston  village  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  Apr  il,  1S05,  and  it  included  so  much  of 
the  territory  of  the  town  of  Kingston  as  was  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing limits  : Beginning  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Esopus  Creek,  and  running  thence  to  the  east  corner  of 
the  division  line  between  Jacobus  S.  Bruyn  and  GerritVan  Keuren, 
deceased  ; then  in  a straight  line  to  the  intersection  of  the  Twaalfs- 
kill  and  Greenkill  roads  ; thence  in  a straight  line  to  a swing  gate 
across  the  Yauxhall  Road  ; thence  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
house  lot  of  Catharine  and  Magdalen  Ten  Broeck  on  the  highway, 
and  thence  in  a direct  course  to  the  beginning. 

The  village  was  duly  organized  by  the  election  of  directors  and 
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other  officers,  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1805,  when  John  Van  Steen- 
bergh,  James  S.  Bruyn,  Tobias  Van  Buren,  Philip  Yan  Keuren, 
and  Barent  Gardinier  were  certified  to  have  been  chosen  directors 
by  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  Tobias  Van  Buren  was  subse- 
quently, on  the  '17th  of  May,  1805,  chosen  by  his  associates  to  be 
president,  and  Anthony  Durnond  was  appointed  clerk.  A full  list 
of  the  village  directors  and  their  presiding  officers  will  be  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  1805,  the  village  directors  passed 
a resolution  requesting  the  trustees  of  the  corporation  to  transfer 
to  them  the  fire-engine. 

Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1805,  the  trustees,  by  resolu- 
tion, gave  the  fire-engine,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  the  use  of 
the  house  near  the  Court  House,  in  which  the  same  was  kept,  to 
the  directors  of  the  village. 

The  directors  of  the  village,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  organized, 
a fire  company  to  take  charge  of  the  engine,  consisting  of  thirteen 
members,  with  Nicholas  Vanderlyn,  Jr.,  as  captain;  and  Samuel 
S.  Freer  as  lieutenant. 

The  board  adopted  very  stringent  rules  requiring  the  firemen 
to  turn  out  periodically  for  exercise  and  working  the  engines,  and 
enforced  the  order  by  requiring  the  foreman  to  report  delinquents. 
The  fines  were  strictly  enforced  by  the  directors,  unless  a satisfac- 
tory excuse  was  furnished. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1810,  the  fire  department  was  re- 
organized and  new  certificates  issued  establishing  seniority  of  rank. 
The  new  organization  consisted  of  twenty  members.  Nicholas 
Vanderlyn,  Jr.,  was  the  senior  foreman  and  William  Brink  second. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1816,  a meeting  of  the  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Kingston  was  held  at  the  Court 
House  in  pursuance  of  notice  given  by  the  directors  of  the  village. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  to  be  to  authorize  a tax  to  be 
levied  to  procure  an  additional  engine,  and  the  meeting  authorized 
$400  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1816,  the  directors  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  a new  engine  for  $500.  On  the  23d  of  March  they  vacated 
the  certificate  of  Nicholas  Vanderlyn  as  firemen,  and  appointed 
eleven  additional  firemen. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1816,  the  firemen  were  reorganized  and 
arranged  in  two  companies,  James  C.  Elmendorf  designated  as 
captain  of  Engine  No.  1,  and  Seth  Couch  as  captain  of  Engine  No. 
2,  the  new  engine. 

In  those  days  every  householder  was  required  to  keep  a number 
of  water-buckets,  made  of  leather,  with  his  name  or  initials  painted 
thereon.  Whenever  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  they  were  either 
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earned  to  tlie  fire  by  a member  of  the  family,  or  thrown  out  upon 
the  sidewalk  for  some  passer-by  to  pick  them  up.  At  the  fire, 
under  the  direction  of  the  fire  wardens,  the  citizens  were  formed 
into  a line  or  lines  from  the  most  available  well  or  wells  or  cisterns 
to  the  fire-engines,  and  buckets  of  water  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
to  supply  the  engines,  and  empty  buckets  returned  in  like  manner 
for  further  supply.  The  engines  in  those  early  days  did  not  have 
the  necessary  appliances  to  feed  themselves,  but  they  were  then 
well  manned  by  citizens  of  mature  age,  who  by  frequent  practice, 
as  required  by  the  trustees  and  village  ordinances,  became  con- 
versant with  their  duties. 

The  directors  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  as  soon  as  they  assumed 
the  duties  of  their  new  office,  concluded  that  a night-watch  was 
necessary  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  village  in  its  new  position. 
But  then  the  point  arose,  they  had  no  corporation  funds,  and  being 
just  installed  into  office,  and  probably,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
officials  looking  forward  to  a re-election,  they  did  not  like  to  hazard 
the  proposition  for  a tax.  They  very  soon  hit  upon  rather  a novel 
expedient,  which  they  sujjposed  would  accomplish  their  purpose 
and  give  them  a first-class  reliable  watch  without  pay. 

After  having  had  several  consultations  on  the  subject,  they,  at 
their  meeting  held  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1805,  directed  their  clerk 
to  make  out  a complete  list  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  village, 
with  a blank  space  for  the  families  living  in  each,  and  report  the 
same  the  next  day. 

* The  next  day  the  clerk  produced  the  list.  It  was  then  on 
motion  resolved  that  every  house  in  the  village  be  placed  on  an 
equality  as  to  the  night-watch,  and  that  the  resident  or  owner 
(unless  it  be  a widow),  as  the  directors  think  proper,  should  perform 
the  duty,  thus  making  each  head  of  a family  take  his  regular  turn. 

Those  liable  to  duty  were  then  divided  into  twenty  watches,  six 
men  to  a watch,  and  a captain  assigned  to  each  watch.  The  number 
of  each  watch  was  assigned  by  ballot,  and  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed in  numerical  order. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  service  was  the  1st 
of  June,  and  the  watchman  when  on  duty  was  to  patrol  the  streets 
at  all  hours  in  the  night  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  his 
watch. 

The  plan  was  put  into  operation,  but  week  after  w'eek,  at  every 
meeting  of  the  directors,  delinquents  were  reported  and  fined  with- 
out improving  the  service  or  punctuality  of  the  watchmen.  The 
. experiment  was  continued  until  the  18th  of  October,  when  it  was 
discontinued  “ until  such  time  as  the  directors  shall  otherwise  de- 
termine.” That  was  the  finale,  as  the  directors  never  did  “ other- 
wise determine.” 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Kingston  was  visited  with  a 
great  affliction  in  the  prevalence  of  a malarial  fever,  frequently 
assuming  a typhoid  character.  It  was  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  western  section  of  the  village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  and 
North  Front  streets.  It  prevailed  for  several  years,  increasing  in 
virulence  year  by  year,  until  the  authorities  were  forced  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  They  became  satisfied  that  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  was  attributable  to  the  mill-pond  attached  to  Benjamin 
Bogardus’ s mill.  The  mill-pond  covered  the  hollow  west  of  Green 
Street  from  North  Front  Street  on  the  north  to  a point  below  the 
present  location  of  Lucas  Avenue  on  the  south.  It  was  fed  by  two 
streams,  the  one  coming  in  from  the  south  and  the  other  from  the 
west. 

The  village  directors  in  1806,  a little  more  than  a year  after  the 
organization  of  the  village,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
in  regard  to  nuisances  and  their  abatement,  on  the  8th  day  of 
November  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  - “ that  the  Mill  Pond 
lying  in  the  west  part  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  in  the  possession 
of  Benjamin  Bogardus,  is  a nuisance,  and  also  the  brook  leading 
into  the  same  through  the  lands  of  Jonathan  Hasbrouck  Lucas 
Eimendorf  John  C Masten  and  others,  up  to  the  South  bounds  of 
the  tannery  of  Joshua  Du  Bois.”  And  the  directors  further 
ordained  “ that  the  said  Pond  be  drained  within  thirteen  days.’* 
They  also  required  the  channel  of  the  brook  for  the  full  extent  to 
Du  Bois’s  tan- yard  “ to  be  cleaned  out  so  as  to  allow  free  passage 
of  the  water,”  within  the  same  time,  under  penalty  of  §25  for  every 
forty-eight  hours  that  it  was  neglected. 

The  directors  encountering  some  difficulty  in  abating  the  nui- 
sance without  compensation,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1807,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  taxable  inhabitants,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  compensating  Mr.  Bogardus  for  the  loss  of  the  pond. 
The  meeting  of  the  freeholders  was  held  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
it  was  then  unanimously  decided  that  he  should  be  paid  8500, 
which  sum  Mr.  Bogardus  agreed  to  accept  as  a full  compensation, 
and  the  money  was  subsequently  raised  and  paid.  Thus  was  a 
mill  privilege  swept  away  which  had  supported  a mill  for  over  one 
hundred  years.  The  mill-pond  is  spoken  of  and  mentioned  as  a 
boundary  in  recorded  deeds  as  early  as  1686.  Before  and  during 
the  lie  volution  it  was  owned  by  Nathan  Smedes,  and  conveyed  by 
him  to  Benjamin  Bogardus  on  the  30tli  of  October,  1783. 

The  directors  were  correct  in  attributing  the  sickness  to  the 
effect  of  the  mill-pond,  as  shown  by  the  happy  result,  for  with  the 
removal  of  the  pond  as  the  cause,  and  the  draining  of  its  bed,  the 
disease  disappeared  entirely. 

In  the  year  1804  a great  fire  occurred  in  Kingston  during  a 
25 
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terrific  northwest  wind.  It  commenced  in  the  barn  of  Abraham 
Bancker,  on  the  north  side  of  North  Front  Street ; it  very  soon 
crossed  the  street  and  caught  the  Hoffman  barn  opposite.  The 
little  engine  was  powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of  such  a tire,  fanned 
by  such  a wind.  From  the  Hoffman  barn  it  caught  the  Dewaal 
house,  standing  next  east  and  in  the  track  of  the  wind,  and  that 
was  soon  reduced  to  a smouldering  ruin.  Such  was  the  force  of 
the  wind  that  burning  shingles  were  scattered  over  the  village  in 
its  track,  and  fires  started  in  many  places,  which  were  only  pre- 
w vented  from  kindling  into  destructive  flames  by  watchmen  stationed 
with  buckets  of  water,  wet  carpets  and  blankets  on  the  roofs. 
The  church  roof  was  on  fire,  but  was  extinguished  by  a young  man 
by  the  name  of  Hamilton  climbing  thereon  and  tearing  out  the 
burning  shingles.  It  was  said  that  trees  on  the  Armbowery,  more 
than  a mile  distant,  exhibited  by  their  burnt  branches  that  even 
they  had  been  reached  by  the  fire. 

This  property  of  Dewaal  at  that  time  contained  the  great  and 
favorite  dancing-hall  of  the  place.  It  was  purchased  by  William 
De  Waal  from  William  Eltinge  in  1789.  He  was  a native  Hollander 
and  very  popular  as  a landlord.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
could  get  into  political  disputes  with  his  guests,  and  let  out  volley 
after  volley  of  oaths  upon  them,  and  still  retain  their  custom  and 
good-will.  His  wife  was  an  excellent,  kind-hearted  woman,  who 
tried  to  control  him  ; sometimes  she  would  succeed  in  silencing 
him,  but  frequently  her  efforts  would  meet  with  as  little  success  as 
they  did  with  the  Quaker  who  was  their  guest  one  night.  After 
supper,  while  sitting  around  the  fire  in  the  evening,  Dewaal  and  the 
Quaker  got  into  a political  dispute.  Dewaal  waxed  Warm,  and 
began  to  let  off  volley  after  volley  of  oaths,  etc.,  when  Mrs.  Dewaal 
interposed,  saying,  mildly,  “ Waal tje  ! Waaltje  !”  “ Yes,  yes,” 

he  replied  in  Dutch,  “ I know  what  you  mean,  but  the  talk  of  this 
d — -d  buttonless  4 d under  skint  ’ is  too  much  for  me  to  stand.” 

He  kept  a house  of  entertainment,  but  not  a regular  tavern.  It 
was  at  his  house  that  the  Commencement  balls,  when  the  academy 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  were  held.  When  it  was  re- 
built they  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  ball-room  by  giving  it  a 
beautiful  spring  floor,  a great  desideratum  when  dancing,  contra- 
dances,  etc.,  and  not  walking , was  the  fashion.  His  hall  continued 
the  favorite  dancing  resort  as  long  as  it  could  be  procured  for  that 
purpose,  and  until  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  village  of  Kingston  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  corporation  lands,  the  trustees  were  vested  with  little 
power  beside  the  care  of  the  small  amount  of  funds  left  after  the 
distribution  among  the  churches  and  the  care  of  the  poor. 

In  1811  a law  was  passed  dividing  the  town  of  Kingston  and 
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creating  therefrom  the  town  of  Saugerties  on  the  north,  and 
the  town  of  Esopus,  consisting  of  the  territory  below  Bondout 
Creek,  on  the  south.  The  second  and  third  sections  of  that  act 
provided,  that  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  May 
subsequent  to  its  passage,  “ All  the  corporate  estate  and  interest, 
remaining  undivided,  of  whatever  nature  the  same  may  be  in  the 
Trustees  and  Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Kingston 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  vested  in  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  respective  towns  of  Esopus  Kings- 
ton and  Saugerties,  who,  after  discharging  the  just  debts  of  the 
said  corporation,  shall  make  an  equal  division  of  the  residue,  and 
of  the  poor  maintained  by  the  said  town  of  Kingston,  among  the 
said  towns  agreeably  to  the  last  tax  roll,”  etc. 

The  third  section  required  the  trustees  to  make  a full  transfer 
and  surrender,  etc. 

The  trustees  of  the  corporation  refused  to  transfer  in  obedience 
to  the  law,  taking  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 
They  were  complained  of  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  at  a court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  in  the  county  of  Ulster  in  the  month  of 
September,  1811,  an  indictment  was  presented  against  “ Peter 
Marius  Groen,  William  Swart,  Moses  Yeomans,  Joseph  Chipp, 
Jeremiah  I)u  Bois,  John  Yan  Yliet,  John  E Van  Aken,  Abraham 
Fiero,  Teunis  Myer,  William  Osterhoudt,  Philip  Yan  Keuren,  and 
Jacob  E Bogardus  the  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Common- 
alty of  the  town  of  Kingston,  for  their  neglect  and  refusal  to  sur- 
render, transfer,  assign  and  deliver  the  estate  and  interest  vested 
in  them,  as  such  Trustees,  to  the  Poor  masters  of  the  several  towns 
aforesaid.”  The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Afterward,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1811,  the  indictment  was 
brought  on  for  trial  before  his  Honor  Justice  Yan  Yess  against  Peter 
Marius  Groen,  one  of  the  defendants,  and  the  speaker  or  presiding 
officer  of  said  trustees. 

The  jury  upon  the  trial  found  a special  verdict,  “ that  the  trustees 
of  Kingston  owned  real  and  personal  property  to  a large  amount 
in  their  corporate  capacity  ; that  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  the  otli  of  April,  1811,  by  the  poor  masters 
and  supervisors  designated  in  said  act,  and  that  they  by  their 
president,  the  defendant,  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  last  afore- 
said act  because  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  pass  such  an  act.” 

And  they  further  found  “ that  the  said  corporation  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  provisions  of  its  charter  were  complied  with  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1811,  and  till  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 

“ That  they  had,  since  they  were  made  poor  masters  by  the  act  of 
1770,  spent  more  money  in  support  of  the  poor  of  Kingston  than 
they  had  received  under  said  law  since  the  passage  of  said  act. 
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“ That  the  said  trustees  refused  to  comply  with  said  act  of  1811 
upon  the  advice  of  counsel  deliberately  given  to  them,  that  the 
said  act  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  And  that  the  advice  was 
given  to  the  trustees,  of  whom  the  defendant  was  president,  after 
the  respective  towns  were  organized  under  said  act,  and  before 
they  were  requested  to  transfer  their  corporate  property  under  said 
act. 

“ That  if  under  such  facts  the  trustees  were  bound  to  assign  the 
property  held  by  them  under  the  charter,  then  they  find  the  de- 
fendant guilty. 

“ But  if  they  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  and  under  the  advice  of 
counsel  were  justifiable  in  not  doing  it,  then  the  defendant  was  not 
guilty.” 

Such  verdict  of  course  sent  the  case  up  to  a higher  court  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Law. 

The  people  stood  by  the  indicted  trustees,  and  re-elected  them 
annually,  until  and  including  the  election  in  the  spring  of  1815. 
After  that,  and  prior  to  the  election  in  the  spring  of  181G,  the  courts 
having  adjudged  the  act  of  1811  constitutional,  the  entire  Board  of 
Trustees,  with  the  exception  of  William  Swart,  refused  to  run  for 
a re-election,  leaving  it  for  their  successors  to  do  that  which  they 
had  fought  so  strenuously  against  doing.  An  entire  new  Board  of 
Trustees,  except  only  Swart,  was  elected  at  the  annual  election  in 
March,  1816,  consisting  of  John  Cliipp,  Peter  R.  Decker,  Solomon 
Degraaf,  John  Hendricks,  Henry  Jansen,  Christopher  C.  Kiersted, 
Tjerck  Myer,  Abraham  Myer,  William  Swart,  Abraham  Snyder, 
Ilenry  H.  Schoonmaker,  and  Henry  Schryver. 

The  newly-elected  trustees  proceeded  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation.,  and  on  the  13th  of  December,  1816,  they  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

“ The  debts  against  the  trustees  having  been  paid,  as  far  as  the 
moneys  by  them  collected  extended,  Resolved  unanimously,  that 
we  now  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  passed 
1811,  assign  the  remainder  of  the  corporate  funds  to  the  super- 
visors and  overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  respective  towns  of  Esopus 
Saugerties  and  Kingston.” 

Thereupon  such  officers  of  the  said  respective  towns  appearing- 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  an  assignment  was  executed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  was  at  once  delivered, 
together  with  the  key  of  the  “ kos,”  or,  in  other  words,  treasurer’s 
box. 

Thus  the  trustees  of  the  freeholders  and  commonalty  of  the 
town  of  Kingston,  after  a corporate  existence  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  were  permanently  and  finally  dissolved.  It  does 
not  appear  proper  that  the  dissolution  of  such  a corporation,  hold  - 
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ing  the  reins  of  government  and  title  of  property  through  so  many 
eventful  years,  should  be  passed  over  without  some  brief  comment. 
The  personnel  always  appear  to  liaveb?en  selected  from  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  town.  Whether  in  resistance  to  tyranny  at 
an  early  day,  or  later  in  the  effort  to  procure  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence through  the  conflict  of  arms,  they  were  ever  found  using 
and  contributing  their  resources  and  means  for  the  triumph  of  the 
right.  Education  and  religion  invariably,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  corporate  existence,  received  their  fostering  care. 
A select  portion  of  their  number,  until  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution,  wielded  all  the  powers  of  a local  court  of  limited 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  corporate  real  estate  good  judgment 
was  uniformly  exhibited  by  them  within  the  corporate  limits  ; 
there  was  no  grant  of  an  undue  number  of  acres  to  any  particular 
individual,  and  the  final  distribution  in  1804  savored  especially  of 
equity  and  justice. 

Since  their  incorporation  times  have  changed,  and  people  and 
governments  have  changed  with  them  ; and  although  with  such 
change  an  incorporation  such  as  that  was  would  be  out  of  place 
now,  in  its  day  it  was  productive  of  much  good,  and  may  praise 
and  thanks  be  accorded  to  its  memory  ! 

In  1816  the  county  of  Ulster  procured  authority  from  the  Legis- 
lature to  build  a new  Court  House  and  a fire-proof  county  clerk’s 
office  in  Kingston  upon  the  site  of  the  old  building.  Accordingly, 
the  old  Court  House  was  soon  torn  down,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
new  building  arose  in  its  stead  very  much  of  the  same  model,  but 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  the  old  one.  The  building  is 
unquestionably  well  built ; the  work  was  done  by  the  day,  and  of 
course  the  walls  went  up  with  deliberation  ; there  was  no  undue 
haste,  as  it  was  several  years  in  building,  and  the  walls  had  abun- 
dant time  to  settle  as  the  work  progressed.  In  time,  however,  it 
was  finished,  and  it  still  stands  as  the  temple  of  justice  of  the 
county,  having  undergone  a few  changes  and  an  enlargement. 

An  extremely  violent  tornado  accompanied  with  hail  occurred 
near  the  village  of  Kingston  on  the  lltli  of  June,  18*20,  the  effects 
of  which  were  more  particularly  noticed  at  the  Souser  place,  about 
five  miles  from  Kingston,  just  beyond  the  Sawkill  Bridge.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  Plebeian  of  the  17th  : 

4 4 About  hal  f past  one  O’  clock  the  clouds  were  apparently  gather- 
ing, and  looked  black  and  portentous,  in  two  opposite  directions — 
north  east  and  south  west,  and  approximated  each  other,  until 
they  came  in  contact,  between  the  homesteads  of  Mr  John  Souser 
and  Mr  John  He  Myer ; the  former  being  about  four  and  a half 
miles,  and  the  latter  about  five  miles  north  of  this  village,  where  it 
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spent  its  greatest  force  and  fury — unroofing  part  of  Mr  Souser’s 
dwelling  house,  demolishing  the  whole  of  his  large  barn,  at  least 
fifty  feet  long  crushing  timbers,  plank  and  materials  to  atoms  ; 
leaving  nothing  but  four  of  the  framed  supporters  standing*; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  wafted  a piece  of  timber,  at  least  thirty 
feet  long  and  six  or  more  inches  square,  from  the  barn  over  the 
house,  prostrating  paid  of  the  chimney  and  lodged  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  original  location.  We  should  suppose 
that  Mr  Souser’  s damage  could  not  be  less  than  8400,  considering 
that  hail  stones  fell  during  the  storm  of  about  half  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  grain  on  his  fields. 

“ The  east  half  of  Mr  John  De  Myers  large  new  barn  was  en- 
tirely unroofed  and  much  injury  done  to  his  grain  and  herbage.  In 
the  latter  respect  many  of  his  neighbors  have  also  severely  suffered. 
Fruit  and  other  trees  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  left 
vestiges  of  ruin  and  desolation,  truly  deplorable  to  behold.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

RISE  OF  PARTIES — ELECTION  AND  DEATH  OF  GOVERNOR  CLINTON 

— REFERENCES  TO  WAR  OF  1812,  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE. 

^ FTER  tlie  final  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
-L-*-  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  the  most  important 
and  momentous  questions  came  up  for  consideration.  The  people 
had  relieved  themselves  from  foreign  tyranny  and  control,  now 
they  must  substitute  and  adopt  a plan  of  general  government  which 
should  not  only  insure  to  them  the  freedom  for  which  they  had 
fought,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  permanent 
union  of  the  States,  but  which  should  also  be  vested  with  sufficient 
power  to  maintain  itself,  defray  its  expenses  and  debts,  and  exer- 
cise the  necessary  functions  of  a government  in  its  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  The  consideration  of  these  questions  led  to  much 
conflict  of  opinion.  Some  favored  simply  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  Confederacy,  while  others  advocated  the  creation  of 
a strong  national  government.  These  questions  produced  the 
organization  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country. 

General  George  Clinton,  who  was  then  the  governor  of  the  State, 
advocated  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Confederacy. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  a strong  federal 
government.  Each  was  supported  by  powerful  associates. 

Congress  called  a convention  of  the  States  to  recommend  a plan 
of  general  government  to  be  adopted  by  the  States.  Tlie  New 
York  Legislature,  by  a large  majority,  favored  an  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  the  Confederacy,  and  were  opposed  to  the  creation 
of  a strong  federal  central  government.  The  Legislature  appointed 
three  delegates  to  the  convention,  but  expressly  limited  their 
powers  by  declaring  specifically  that  they  were  appointed  “ for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures,  such  alter- 
ations and  amendments  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Con- 
gress and  confirmed  by  the  several  States,  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, be  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and 
preservation  of  the  Union.” 

• The  three  delegates  appointed  under  that  restrictive  resolution 
were  Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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Yates  and  Lansing  representing  the  sentiments  of  a majority  of  the 
Legislature  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a new  government,  while 
Hamilton  was  the  strong  and  leading  champion  of  a strong  federal 
government. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Convention,  after  considerable 
discussion  the  majority  decided  to  propose  an  entire  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  did  not  amend,  but  abolished  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. Under  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  resolution  appointing 
them,  Messrs.  Yates  and  Lansing  deemed  that  the  formation  of  a 
new  Constitution  was  beyond  their  powers,  and  withdrew  from  the 
convention.  Hamilton  remained,  and  was  the  strong  and  leading- 
mind  in  the  formation  of  that  instrument. 

The  Constitution,  as  reported  by  the  convention  and  submitted 
to  the  several  States  for  adoption,  contained  a provision  that  it 
was  to  go  into  operation  whenever  adopted  by  nine  of  the  confed- 
erated States.  So  that,  after  such  adoption,  the  remaining  States 
must  necessarily  come  in,  or  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  main- 
tain a separate,  independent  government. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  met  in  the  winter  of  1788,  and  at 
that  session,  on  the  17th  of  January,  a resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Egbert  Benson,  of  Yew  York,  which  made  provision  for  hold- 
ing a State  Convention,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of 
Congress,  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution.  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker,  of  Ulster,  proposed 
a preamble  to  the  resolution,  as  follows  : “ Whereas  the  said  con- 
vention of  the  States,  instead  of  revising  and  reporting  alterations 
in  and  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  have  reported  a 
new  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  which  if  adopted,  will 
materially  alter  the  constitution  and  government  of  this  State,  and 
greatly  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  thereof  Therefore,”  etc. 
The  preamble  was  not  adopted,  but  the  resolution  passed  both 
Houses,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  delegates  by 
the  people.  The  election  was  held  in  the  following  spring,  and  of 
course  the  only  issue  raised  at  the  polls  was  for  or  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  a large  majority  opposed  to  its  ratification. 

The  delegates  elected  from  Lister  County  were  John  Cantine, 
Ebenezer  Clark,  Governor  George  Clinton,  James  Clinton,  Cor- 
nelius C.  Schoonmaker,  and  Dirck  Wynkoop,  all  anti-f  ederalists, 
and  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution  unless  materially  amended. 

The  Yew  York  Convention  met,  and  the  supposed  or  alleged 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  proposed  Constitution  were  discussed  at 
great  length  and  with  much  ability  by  the  leading  men  in  the  con- 
vention. The  opposition  to  its  adoption  claimed  that  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  individual  rights  of  the  people  were  not  sufli- 
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ciently  protected.  That  discussion  was  in  progress  when  news 
arrived  of  its  adoption  by  the  tentli  State,  which  gave  it  life  and 
rendered  it  operati  ve.  The  alternative  was  then  presented  to  the 
convention  either  to  adopt  it  and  remain  in  the  Union,  or  reject  it 
and  stand  forth  as  an  independent  State.  Many  still  adhered  to 
their  opposition,  not  because  they  desired  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  but  they  believed  that  if  New  York  took  that  independent 
stand  the  other  States  would  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  re- 
move the  ground  of  their  opposition. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
its  alleged  shortcomings,  was  continued  in  the  convention,  and 
various  proposed  amendments  and  a Bill  of  Rights  adopted.  Then 
by  a majority  of  three  votes  a resolution  was  passed  declaring  the 
Constitution  ratified  by  the  convention  44  in  full  confidence”  that  a 
convention  shall  be  called  and  convened  for  proposing  amendments. 

Believing  that  the  true  spirit  of  a convention  and  its  members 
may  be  more  readily  and  correctly  ascertained  through  contem- 
poraneous and  confidential  written  communications  than  simply 
by  its  reported  proceedings,  there  are  inserted  here  copies  of  some 
original  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  two  of  them  written 
by  a member  of  the  convention  to  one  of  his  political  friends  and 
constituents  when  the  convention  was  in  session,  and  extracts  from 
another  written  by  a gentleman  of  prominence  residing  in  Kingston 
when  in  attendance  for  some  days  upon  the  sittings  of  the  conven- 
tion : 

44  Poughkeepsie  (June)  25th  1788 

44  Dear  Sir 

44  When  you  left  us  yesterday  we  expected  that  on  this  day 
great  and  interesting  debates  would  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
vention on  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  proposed 
Constitution— but  I have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the 
section  was  read,  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  clause  by  ns  was 
also  read  and  is  in  the  words  following  to  wit  4 Resolved  as  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  now 
under  consideration,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Congress 
to  make  or  alter  any  regulation  in  any  State  respecting  the  times 
places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  cir- 
cumstance be  unable  of  making  the  same,  and  then  only  until  the 
Legislature  of  such  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises. 
And  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  Legislature  of  any  State  to  pass  laws,  from  time  to  time,  to 
divide  such  State  into  as  many  convenient  districts  as  the  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  Representatives  for  Congress,  nor  to  pre- 
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vent  such  Legislatures  from  making  provision  that  the  Electors  in 
each  district  shall  choose  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  the  term  of  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  election,  for  one  of  the 
Representatives  of  such  Stated  The  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion without  any  opposition  worth  mentioning  acquiesced  in  our 
amendment.  We  then  proceeded  further  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Constitution  until  we  came  to  the  first  section  of  the  second 
article  which  gives  Congress  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  duties 
imports  excises  etc.  On  this  section  I suppose  much  will  be  said 
to  morrow 

“Am  Yours  etc 

“ CORS  C SCHOONMAKER 

“ To  Peter  Van  GaasheekP 

“ Poughkeepsie  July  19.  1788 

“ My  Dear  Friend 

************ 

“ Since  leaving  you  two  other  propositions  have  been  brought 
forward  one  by  Mr  Hamilton  for  an  unconditional  adoption 
attended  with  recommendatory  amendments,  the  other  by  Mr 
Smith  for  an  adoption  for  a certain  number  of  years  (four  was 
spoken  of)  at  the  end  of  which  should  a convention  not  have  met 
to  consider  the  proposed  amendments  this  State  should  be  at  lib- 
erty to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Union  ; so  that  three  proposi- 
tions are  now  before  the  convention 

************ 

“Abm  B Bancker 

“ Since  writing  I find  our  anti-Federal  Party  have  determined 
to  stick  to  their  first  plan.  Of  course  Mr  Smith  withdrew  his  last 
proposition,  and  then  the  question  stood  between  Mr  Hamilton’s 
unconditional  and  Mr  Lansing’s  conditional  ratification  when  upon 
a division  there  appeared  41  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  18  against 
it.  . . . They  are  now  proceeding  to  consider  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  I expect  will  adopt  part  of  both  as  may  appear  best.  Which 
I expect  will  also  be  the  case  both  with  the  explanatory  and  recom- 
mendatory amendments  ; the  conditional  will  be  held  to  by  a con- 
siderable majority.  . . . 

“ABB 

“ Peter  Van  Gaasbeek  ” 

“ Poughkeepsie  July  25.  1788 

“ Hear  Sir 

“ After  a long  and  tedious  discussion  of  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion by  paragraphs  and  proposing  of  amendments  thereto,  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberation  of  the  convention  will  be  an  adoption  of  the 
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Constitution  on  the  principles  of  expediency — that  ten  States  have 
adopted  it,  and  the  government  will  be  put  into  operation,  and 
therefore  if  the  adoption  is  not  speedily  made  in  this  State  great 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  will  ensue  etc,  from  these  con- 
siderations being  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  members  in  the  convention,  (in  whom  we  have  had  great  con- 
fidence) by  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  federal  party.  After 
having  lost  our  security,  intended  by  our  first  proposition  against 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers  by  the  General  government  in  this 
State,  until  our  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution  were 
submitted  to  a convention  of  the  States,  being  obliged  to  retreat 
from  the  same  concluded  that  we  should  retain  the  restrictive 
clauses  in  confidence  that  the  General  Government  will  not  exercise 
the  power  therein  restricted  until  a convention  shall  meet  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  which  was  yesterday  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
vention. We  then,  as  a farther  security  to  obtain  a convention, 
brought  forward  Mr  Smith’s  plan  for  an  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  — — years,  and  if  the  amendments  proposed  should  not  in 
that  time  be  submitted  to  a convention  of  States  this  State  should 
reserve  a right  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  Union.  This,  although 
not  supposed  to  be  of  great  importance  by  us,  has  been  very 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Federalists  yesterday,  and  has  this  morn- 
ing been  determined  on  by  the  convention  ; the  proposition  was 
lost  by  a vote  of  23  against  31  among  which  majority  are  Smith 
and  Platt  who  have  most  strenuously  heretofore  advocated  the 
principle,  and  are  now  convinced  that  it  will  not  do  at  all. 

“ When  you  consider  the  manner  in  which  we  have  lost  both 
the  propositions,  which  we  considered  as  a restrictive,  qualified 
condition  in  the  adoption,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  Fed- 
eralists have  fought  and  beat  us  from  our  own  ground  with  our 
own  weapons.  The  greatest  security  we  will  retain  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  our  declaration  of 
rights,  and  explanations  of  some  ambiguities  in  the  Constitution 
expressed  and  declared  in  strong  terms.  Lq>on  the  whole  the  con- 
vention are  now  about  to  read  the  vdiole  of  the  ratification  and 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution  for  their  approbation  to 
be  added  to  and  reported.  I believe  it  will  be  our  duty  and  our 
wish  to  support  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
People  of  this  State  on  the  final  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  I must  however  add  that  alt  ho’  the  Federalists 
have  out  manoeuvred  us,  they  do  not  think  that  they  have  got  a 
great  victory  ; they  come  forward  very  freely  to  declare  that  they 
will  join  with  us  in  applying  to  Congress,  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  the  government,  to  call  a convention  to  take  into 
consideration  the  amendments  proposed  by  this  as  well  as  the  other 
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States  to  the  Constitution,  which  will  I suppose  be  clone  before  the 
convention  rises.  While  I was  writing  the  above  the  question  on 
ratification  was  debated  and  is  determined  agreeably  to  the  division 
enclosed 


“ To  P Van  GaasbeeP ” 


“ Yours  to  serve 

“ CORS  C ScilOON MAKE R 


The  preference  given  by  many  of  the  statesmen  of  that  period 
to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  rather  than  the  creation  of 
a central  federal  government  arose  from  their  great  anxiety  for  the 
full  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  and 
their  great  fear  of  the  absorbing  and  aggressive  power  of  a central 
government  untrammelled  by  strong  restrictive  clauses.  They  felt 
that  the  phraseology  of  the  instrument,  as  proposed,  gave  room 
for  liberal  constructions,  which  might  act  oppressively  upon  the 
States  and  the  people,  and  by  legislative  or  judicial  construction 
concede  powers  which  never  were  intended  to  be  granted. 

It  was  in  behalf  of  those  endangered  rights  that  Yew  York 
statesmen,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  fought  for  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments  and  a declaration  of  rights.  The  action  of 
those  feeling  thus  was  vindicated  by  the  unanimous  adoption  in 
the  Yew  York  Convention  of  a resolution  recommending  a general 
convention  for  the  consideration  of  amendments,  and  the  further 
recommendation  of  sundry  amendments  to  that  instrument  by  the 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  and  at  its  first  session,  pre- 
ceding the  same  with  the  following  preamble  : 

“ The  conventions  of  a number  of  the  States  having  at  the  time 
of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  the  powers,  that  further 
declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added,  and  as  extend- 
ing the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government  will  best 
insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  the  institution.  Resolved,”  etc. 

And  finally  the  adoption  by  the  different  States  of  those  pro- 
posed amendments,  so  that  they  now  are  a part  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, and  form  the  grand  bulwark  in  that  instrument  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  States  against  central 
aggressive  power.  It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  now  a single 
statesman  or  man  of  intelligence  in  the  land  who  would  be  willing 
to  have  those  amendments  blotted  from  that  instrument.  Their 
existence  vindicates  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  . those  through 
whose  demand  they  were  procured. 

Ulster  County  stood  by  and  sustained  its  representatives  in  the 
course  taken  by  them  in  the  convention,  and  signified  its  approval 
by  re-electing  them  from  time  to  time  to  posts  of  honor  and  dis- 
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tinction.  Of  George  and  James  Clinton  mention  will  be  made 
hereafter  ; of  the  others,  four  in  number,  particular  mention  will  be 
made  here. 

John  Cantinc  served  his  constituents- as  a member  of  Assembly 
from  1779  to  1789  inclusive,  as  a member  of  the  State  Senate  from 
1790  to  1797,  and  as  a representative  in  the  Eighth  United  States 
Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

Ebenezer  Clark  served  as  a member  of  Assembly  from  1786  to 
1790  inclusive,  and  of  the  State  Senate  from  1797  to  1801. 


Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker  was  a representative  in  the  Second 
United  States  Congress  under  the  Constitution  from  1791  to  1793, 
and  he  was  continuously  a member  of  the  Assembly  from  1777  to 
1790,  and  again  in  1795,  until  his  death  in  1790. 

Derick  Wyukoop,  the  other  representative,  served  his  constit- 
uents as  judge  of  Ulster  County  from  1783  to  1793. 

Notwithstanding  the  hesitancy  with  which  the  Constitution  had 
been  adopted,  still,  after  its  actual  acceptance  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States,  including  the  State  of  New  York,  it  was  hailed 
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with  satisfaction  by  the  people.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  har- 
binger of  a settled,  stable  government,  and  as  security  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty  and  freedom  for  which  they  had  so  freely 
fought,  bled,  and  suffered.  New  York  City  was  specially  con- 
spicuous in  its  rejoicing.  On  the  23d  day  of  July,  1788,  its  adop- 
tion was  celebrated  in  New  York  by  a wonderful  pageant,  com- 
prising over  five  thousand  people  in  the  procession,  and  in 
which  many  trades  and  mechanical  appliances  were  represented 
on  wheels,  closing  with  a banquet  at  the  country-seat  of  Nicholas 
Bayard,  prepared  for  six  thousand  people,  under  a pavilion  erected 
for  the  occasion,  covering  an  area  of  six  hundred  by  eight  hundred 
feet.  The  wonderful  enthusiasm  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  all  arranged  for  and  got  up  in  the  space  of  four  days. 

As  previously  suggested,  the  constitutional  question  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  thereto  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  Union.  They  first  ranged ^is 
Federal  and  Anti-Federal.  In  a short  time  thereafter  the  Anti- 
Federals  assumed  the  name  of  Republicans.  After  that  the  names 
of  parties  changed  from  time  to  time  ; but  in  all  those  changes,  in 
designation  Clintonian  and  Bucktail,  Loco-foco  and  Whig,  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  or  others  arising  from  minor  or  temporary 
or  local  questions  and  issues,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
division  have  remained  the  same. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  George  Clinton 
had  been  elected  governor  of  this  State  for  four  successive  terms 
substantially  without  opposition.  Afterward  in  1789  he  was  op- 
posed by  Robert  Yates,  the  nominee  of  the  Federal  Party,  and 
Governor  Clinton  was  re-elected  by  only  429  majority.  The  county 
of  Ulster  saved  and  secured  his  election  by  giving  him  1039  votes 
against  only  206  for  his  opponent.  The  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture elected  was  Federal. 

At  the  next  election,  in  1792,  his  Federal  opponent  was  John 
Jay.  The  contest  was  very  close.  Governor  Clinton  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  only  108.  The  votes  of  Otsego,  Clinton,  and  Tioga 
were  rejected  and  thrown  out  of  the  canvass  on  account  of  - gross 
illegalities  and  informalities.  In  1795  Governor  Clinton  declined 
to  run  again  for  governor,  and  then  John  Jay  was  elected,  and  was 
again  re-elected  in  1798. 

George  Clinton  was  again  nominated  in  1S01,  when  he  was 
elected  over  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  by  a majority  of  nearly  four 
thousand.  In  1804,  about  the  time  his  gubernatorial  office  expired, 
he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  receiving  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes  as  Thomas  Jefferson  received  for 
the  Presidency.  He  was  re-elected  for  a second  term,  and  died 
while  in  office  and  at  W ashington. 
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Thus  terminated  the  public  career  of  General  George  Clinton, 
the  only  citizen  of  Ulster  County  who  has  ever  graced  both  the 
gubernatorial  and  Vice-Presidential  chairs.  He  was  born  in  the 
lower  part  of  Ulster  County  ; a lawyer  by  profession,  in  1759  he 
was  appointed  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Ulster  by  the  then 
colonial  Governor  Clinton,  who  was  said  to  have  been  distantly 
connected.  That  office  he  retained  during  his  entire  military  and 
gubernatorial  career.  The  duties  were  principally  discharged  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Christopher  Tappen,  who  was  eventually  desig- 
nated as  his  successor. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  firmest  friends  of  the  American 
cause,  lie  withstood  with  all  his  powers  the  encroachments  of 
royalty  and  tyranny,  and  early  took  the  field  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  his  country  and  of  liberty.  During  the  long  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  he  was  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
commanded  the  confidence  and  approval  of  Washington:  Pos- 

sessed of  great  decision  of  character,  a clear  mind,  and  great 
wisdom  in  counsel,  he  aided  greatly  in  bringing  his  State  and  his 
country  to  the  enjoyment  of  a fixed,  wise,  and  noble  government. 

A great  deal  of  his  time  when  not  absent  on  duty  was  spent  in 
Kingston.  He  availed  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  Kingston 
schools  for  his  rising  issue.  He  was  contemplated  with  pride  by 
Kingstonians  as  no  stranger,  but  a frequent  visitor  and  an  occa- 
sional resident  of  the  place. 

About  the  same  moment  that  our  celebrated  Vice-President 
breathed  his  last  his  distinguished  brother,  a hero  of  the  entire 
Revolutionary  War,  followed  him  to  the  last  and  eternal  abode. 

These  two  distinguished  brothers  were  • the  sons  of  Colonel 
James  Clinton,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  about  1731  and  settled  in 
Hanover  Precinct,  located  in  the  lower  part  of  Ulster  County,  now 
Orange.  Both  those  brothers  early  exhibited  a predilection  for  mil- 
itary life  ; both  were  men  of  talent  and  highly  educated.  Under 
their  father  as  colonel  they  served  in  the  expedition  against  the 
French  w hich  captured  Montreal  and  accomplished  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  They  both  early  entered  the  American  contest  for  free- 
dom, and  both  served  their  country  with  great  distinction.  George, 
as  w'e  have  seen,  wras  early  called  to  serve  his  country  and  his  State 
in  the  more  peaceful  but  not  less  important  field  of  politics  and 
civil  administration.  James  continued  in  the  military  service  dur- 
ing the  entire  Revolutionary  struggle.  As  colonel  of  the  Third 
Ulster  Regiment  he  was  with  Montgomery  when  he  fell,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  brilliant  achievements,  as  well  as  hardships  and 
sufferings,  of  that  celebrated  but  unfortunate  campaign.  On  his 
return  he  entered  the  Continental  Army  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  in  that  service.  He  served 
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throughout  tin*  war  with  great  distinction,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Huai  (run  was  fired  and  peace  and  liberty  proclaimed  throughout 
the  land  that  he  laid  aside  his  war  trappings  and  returned  to  the 
walks  of  peaceful  life. 

Early  in  life  he  married  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Egbert  I)e 
Witt,  of  Wa warsing,  Ulster  County;  the  only  issue  of  that  mar- 
riage was  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose  name  is  a household  word,  whose 
fame  is  bounded  by  no  county,  State,  or  country,  and  is  linked 
impel ishably  with  the  great  internal  improvements  of  our  State. 

James  was  occasionally  called  from  his  retirement  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  different  representative  capacities.  He  was  a member 
of  the  convention  of  this  State  to  pass  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  afterward  served  his  constituents 
in  the  State  Senate  from  1789  to  1792,  and  in  the  Assembly  from 
1798  to  1801 . Eventually,  as  above  stated,  he  died  as  lie  had  lived, 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Party  feeling  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  between  the 
Republicans  and  Federalists  became  extremely  bitter  and  personal. 
Many  a fight  in  Kingston  was  the  result  of  a canvass,  and  the 
Court  House  yard  and  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and 
Fair  Street,  were  witnesses  of  many  a bitter  fray  and  pitched  battle. 
The  headquarters  of  the  contending  political  parties  were  located 
at  the  opposite  corners  of  those  streets. 

A story  has  frequently  been  told  of  the  meeting  of  two  citizens 
opposed  in  politics  ; one  was  in  the  wagon  returning  home  from  a 
political  gathering,  and  the  other  on  foot.  The  footman  asked  the 
other  “how  it  had  went.”  The  other,  stopping  his  horses,  re- 
plied, “ Come  here  and  I will  tell  you.”  He  came,  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  within  reach  the  rider  up  with  his  fist  and  knocked  him 
down,  saying,  “ 8o  it  did  went,”  and  drove  off. 

This  spirit  had  its  ferment  and  explosion  at  the  periodical  re- 
turn of  caucuses  and  elections  ; at  other  times  quiet  reigned,  and 
the  citizens,  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  pursued  their  ordinary 
avocations  by  the  transaction  of  their  customary  business  and  the 
care  of  their  small  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  Although 
the  Federalists,  with  their  party,  were  opposed  to  a declaration  of 
war  against  England,  still  when  the  time  came  that  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  felt  that  the  outrages  committed  bv  England 
against  our  country  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  that  forbear- 
ance ceased  to  be  a virtue,  and  declared  war  against  England,  the 
citizens  of  Kingston  stood  ready  to  support  their  government 
against  the  foreign  foe,  and  to  send  forth  their  quota  and  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  to  maintain  their  country's  rights,  and 
they  were  soon  called  upon  to  furnish  troops  for  the  front. 

A regiment  under  Colonel  Hawkins,  then  a lawyer  residing  in 
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Kingston,  was  early  mustered  into  the  service  and  ordered  to  Staten 
Island  to  cover  Yew  York  and  the  fortifications  in  the  Yarrows. 
That  regiment  was  the  color  regiment  in  the  brigade  stationed 
there.  The  enemy  made  no  approach  to  that  point,  and  the  troops 
were  not  drawn  into  any  actual  engagement. 

Tills  place  had  its  quota  of  men  on  the  ground  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Yew  York  during  the  entire  contest,  and  some  were  on 
duty  at  Plattsburg. 

In  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Washington,  great  alarm  was 
aroused  throughout  the  country,  and  the  administration  deemed  it 
necessary  largely  to  increase  the  forces  for  the  defence  of  Yew 
York  and  its  harbor.  This  led  to  an  order,  dated  the  29th  of 
August,  1814,  emanating  from  headquarters,  directed  to  General 
Frederick  Westbrook,  of  Ulster  County,  for  an  immediate  levy  of 
five  hundred  men  from  his  command  for  the  defence  of  that  harbor. 
The  order  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  on  the  7tli  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  in  obedience  thereto,  between  live  and  six  hundred 
militia  from  General  Westbrook's  brigade  embarked  on  board  of 
the  sloops  at  Kingston  Landing,  for  their  place  of  destination  near 
Yew  York.  This  call  embraced  all  the  citizens  of  Kingston  liable 
to  military  duty,  as  alleged  by  the  village  newspapers  of  the  day. 
The  paper  recording  the  embarkation  adds,  in  reference  to  the  sol- 
diers when  leaving,  that  “ their  apparent  cheerful  obedience  and 
devotion  to  their  country’s  claim  repressed  all  sorrow  and  struck 
dumb  all  grief.” 

The  Kingston  papers  of  September  6th,  1814,  contain  a notice 
calling  upon  u the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  and  neighboring  towns, 
who  are  exempt  from  military  duty,  to  contribute  one  day's  labor 
in  cutting  and  preparing  “ fascines”  to  be  forwarded  to  Yew  York 
for  the  fortifications,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  the 
troops.” 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1814,  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Kingston  was  held  at  the  Kingston  Coffee  House.  Conrad 
Ed.  Elmendorf  was  elected  chairman,  and  Christopher  Tappen, 
Jr.,  secretary.  After  some  remarks  by  John  Sudani,  Esq.,  the 
chairman  and  secretary,  together  with  Abraham  Hoffman,  Moses 
Yeomans,  and  Conrad  J.  Elmendorf,  were  appointed  a committee 
on  resolutions.  After  some  deliberation  they  reported  the  follow- 
ing : 

“ Resolved  That  the  safety  and  independence  of  our  country 
in  the  present  alarming  crisis  consists  in  union  of  sentiment  and 
union  of  exertion. 

“Resolved  that  John  Sudam  Daniel  Brodhead  Junior  Henry 
Jansen  Seth  Couch  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  Moses  Yeomans  and  Conrad 
J.  Elmendorf  be  a committee  of  defence  and  correspondence  for 
26 
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t-lie  County  of  Ulster,  to  co-operate  with  similar  committees  in  tlie 
Middle  District.  Also  that  they  receive  and  transmit  such  dona- 
tions in  money  or  vegetables  as  may  be  offered  by  towns  or  indi- 
viduals for  the  use  of  the  Militia  of  Ulster  County  in  service  at 
New  York.” 

They  further  recommended  the  appointment  of  relief  committees 
in  the  several  towns  of  the  county. 

The  militia  were  discharged  and  returned  home,  December, 
1S14.  The  Plebeian  of  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  December,  says  : 
t£  Capt  Peter  A dm  Gaasbeek’s  company  returned  here  on  Saturday 
morning  last  in  the  Steam  Boat  Paragon,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  from  a tour  of  three  months’  service  in  the  defence  of  New 
York.  They  were  the  last  of  the  troops  from  this  county  who 
were  discharged.  The  whole  are  now  again  with  their  families  and 
their  friends  and  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received 
from  the  public  while  on  duty.” 

On  AATednesday  evening,  the  17th  day  of  February,  1815.  the 
village  of  Kingston  was  elegantly  illuminated,  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  village,  “ in  demonstration 
of  the  general  joy  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  Peace.” 

The  early  effect  of  the  war  was  injurious,  not  to  say  disastrous, 
to  the  monetary  interests  of  the  country.  It  alike  affected  the 
national  and  State  administrations,  as  well  as  the  people.  The 
United  States  Bank  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  was  no  national 
bank  currency.  The  limited  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  either  hoarded  up  or  exported  to 
supply  the  demands  of  commercial  transactions.  The  Government 
was  unable  to  collect  its  revenue  in  specie,  or  procure  it  on  loan 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Great  Britain  then  controlled  the  money 
market  of  the  world.  Thus  a financial  crisis  was  produced,  which 
necessitated  the  stoppage  of  specie  'payments  by  the  banks  and  the 
flooding  of  the  country  with  irredeemable  promises  to  pay  by  the 
banks,  and  “ shin  plasters”  for  the  fractional  parts  of  a dollar  were 
issued  for  convenience  by  merchants,  shopmen,  and  traders  of 
almost  every  description.  To  supply  the  place  of  such  irresponsi- 
ble issues  of  fractional  currency,  the  village  directors  authorized 
the  issue,  to  be  signed  by  their  president,  of  a large  amount  of 
small  bills,  which  soon  became  the  fractional  currency  of  the 
village  and  vicinity,  and  which  were  subsequently  and  promptly 
redeemed  when  a return  to  specie  payments  dispensed  with  their 
use  and  necessity. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


IMPROVEMENTS — TURNPIKES  AND  TRAVELLING  CONVENIENCES— 

NEWSPAPERS. 

FTER  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a 


permanent  form  of  government,  the  citizens  of  Kingston 
settled  down  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  endeavoring  to  recover 
from  the  great  losses  they  had  sustained  as  the  purchase  price  of 
liberty.  Some  had  previously  rebuilt  their  houses,  others  had 
done  so  only  partially,  making  a portion  only  of  the  original  build- 
ing tenantable,  and  others  again,  being  entirely  ruined  financially, 
made  no  effort  to  rebuild,  but  left  the  ruins  to  crumble  and  waste 


About  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  a spirit  of 
improvement  appears  to  have  aroused  some  of  the  inhabitants 
having  spare  funds  to  erect  some  stately  residences.  They  were 
all  erected,  it  is  understood,  within  the  period  of  a few  years,  and 
were  generally  built  upon  very  much  the  same  plan,  as  can  be  seen 
by  noticing  the  square-roofed  houses  still  standing.  First  the 
Lucas  Elmendorf  house,  in  Green  Street  opposite  the  junction  of 
Crown.  Xext  the  house  built  by  Jacob  Tremper  (the  Ostrander 
house),  in  Green  Street  nearly  opposite  Main.  Xext  the  house 
built  by  Conrad  E.  Elmendorf  (the  Bruyn  house),  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Main  streets.  The  house  built  by  Edward  Elting  (the  Iler- 
mance  house),  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Fair  Street ; the  Jansen, 
now  Hardenbergh,  house,  corner  of  John  and  Crown  streets,  and 
the  house  built  by  John  Tremper  (now  owned  by  estate  of  Mrs. 
M.  Schoonmaker),  at  the  head  of  Clinton  Avenue.  About  the 
same  time  were  also  built,  but  upon  different  models,  the  Jacob 
Ten  Broeck  homestead,  afterward  Peter  G.  Sharp’s,  on  Albany 
Avenue,  and  the  Van  Buren  house,  at  the  head  of  St.  James’  Street. 
There  were  a very  few  other  buildings  erected  within  the  village 
during  the  lirst  two  decades  of  this  century,  but  those  enumerated 
are  the  principal  ones. 

Prior  to  the  year  1790  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  Esopus 
Creek  at  Kingston,  and  the  communication  with  Brabant,  the 
neighborhood  across  the  creek,  was  through  what  is  now  called 
Frog  Alley,  leading  to  a fording  place  in  the  creek.  In  January, 
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1700,  the  citizens  of  Kingston  liad  a public  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  building  a bridge  across  the  creek  near  the  fording  place,  and 
appointed  a committee  to  raise  funds  by  subscription  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  committee  called  upon  the  trustees  on  the  oth  day  of 
February,  1790,  to  ascertain  what  the}7  would  contribute,  in  behalf 
of  the  corporation,  for  that  purpose.  The  trustees,  by  a majority 
vote,  agreed  to  grant  £100  upon  the  same  footing  with  individual 
subscribers. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  it  was  found  that  the  sum  raised 
was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  bridge.  The  committee  then 
made  another  appeal  to  the  trustees.  The  trustees  requested  them 
to  proceed  and  raise,  what  further  sum  they  could  by  subscription, 
and  if  they  still  fell  short  they  would  advance  what  was  necessary, 
not  exceeding,  however,  £75. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  Esopus 
Creek  a question  arose  in  reference  to  the  width  of  the  road, 
which  had  thereby  become  necessary  across  the  rich  lowland 
flats,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  the  fencing  and  the  subse- 
quent maintenance  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  overflow  of  the  land 
by  every  considerable  freshet  in  the  creek.  Prior  to  that  time 
there  had  only  been  a narrow  neighborhood  road  or  track  across 
the  lowland.  The  main  road  from  Kingston  north  at  that  time 
passed  up  the  present  Albany  Road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
and  crossed  it  at  the  fording  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saw- 
hill,  which  avoided  the  great  lowland  flats  entirely. 

The  Legislature  was  appealed  to,  and  in  March,  1791,  a law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  Highways  of  the  town  of 
Kingston  to  lay  out  such  common  road  or  roads  across  the  lowlands 
as  they  might  deem  expedient,  limiting  the  breadth  thereof  to  two 
rods,  and  providing  for  the  erection  of  so  many  swinging  gates 
across  the  roads  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to  be  built,  kept, 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  route  of  the  contemplated  road  to  be  built  by  the  Lister  and 
Delaware  Turnpike  Company,  referred  to  particularly  on  a subse- 
quent page,  passing  over  said  bridge,  it  was  adopted  and  taken  as 
a part  of  their  road.  In  1804,  after  the  location  of  their  road,  the 
said  company  replaced  the  old  bridge  by  a new  one,  which  was  put 
up  by  Marshal  Lewis,  their  builder,  for  them.  Both,  the  above- 
named  bridges  were  uncovered.  The  latter  one  was  painted  red, 
and  was  usually  designated  as  the  red  bridge. 

The  latter  bridge  stood  until  March,  1818  (not  January,  as  stated 
on  the  bridge  tablet),  when  it  was  carried  away  by  a freshet  suc- 
ceeding a most  remarkable  winter — a winter  recorded  as  colder 
than  any  other  in  twenty  years,  and  burdened  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  snow.  The  thermometer  was  recorded  on  the  11th  of 
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February  as  ranging  thirty-two  degrees  below  zero.  At  New 
Orleans  sleighs  were  seen  driving  through  the  streets  on  the  12th 
of  January.  The  Potomac  opposite  Alexandria  was  frozen  over  on 
the  9th  of  February.  The  west  part  of  Long  Island  Sound  was 
entirely  closed  by  the  ice,  and  the  mail  was  carried  over  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York  on  the  ice.  About  the  1st  of  March  the 
weather  became  very  mild.  That  was  succeeded  by  excessive  rains 
on  Tuesday,  the  3d,  which  at  once  raised  the  streams  to  such  an 
extent  throughout  Kingston  and  the  adjacent  country  that  scarcely 
a bridge  was  left  standing  in  the  county.  One  half  of  the  Kings- 
ton Bridge  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Turnpike,  with  the  stone 
abutment  underneath,  was  demolished. 

That  bridge  was  replaced  during  the  same  year  by  another  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  George  Eddy,  Henry  H.  Schoon- 
maker,  and  Johannes  M.  Van  Keuren,  designated  as  commissioners 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  superintend  the  building  thereof.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  by  assessment  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
town.  It  was  a covered  bridge. 

The  attention  of  the  business  citizens  of  Kingston  was  early  at- 
tracted to  the  necessity  of  opening  a thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  the 
interior.  Turnpikes  were  then  all  the  rage  throughout  the  country, 
and  incorporations  for  their  construction  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion were  being  granted  by  the  Legislature.  Citizens  of  Kingston, 
moving  in  the  general  current,  in  1802  procured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Turnpike  Road,  which  was  followed 
by  the  incorporation  of  branch  roads  for  its  extension  to  different 
localities.  That  road  was  located  in  a northwesterly  direction 
from  the  village  of  Kingston  to  the  Delaware  River,  through  the 
towns  of  Hurley,  Woodstock,  and  Shandaken  in  this  county. 
From  thence  by  its  branches  it  was  .contemplated  to  extend  through 
Middletown,  Delhi,  and  Walton  in  Delaware  County,  and  reach 
wliat  was  then  called  Jericho,  in  Chenango  County,  a distance  of 
one  hundred  and  four  miles.  Much  benefit  was  anticipated  from 
the  building  of  that  road,  and  so  sanguine  were  its  projectors  in 
regard  to  it,  that  by  the  charter  their  dividends  were  limited  to 
ten  per  cent  annually.  The  people  seconded  the  project  with  great 
zeal  and  vigor.  The  trustees  of  the  corporation,  too,  gave  it  their 
helping  hand,  which  body  had  ever  shown  itself  ready  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  place,  and  in  August,  1803,  authorized  the  sub- 
scription and  purchase  in  their  name  of  one  hundred  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  in  the  road. 

The  projectors  and  directors  in  the  road,  however,  did  not  find 
its  construction  such  easy  sailing  as  they  anticipated.  Before  its 
completion  they  were  obliged  to  struggle  and  fight  their  way 
through  great  difficulties  and  pecuniary  embarrassments.  They 
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met  the  same  experience  which  is  frequently  encountered  by  enter- 
prising characters  endeavoring  to  carry  out  projects  for  the  public 
good,  to  .find  those  in  the  community  who  were  best  able  to  bear 
the  expenses,  and  were  in  a situation  and  business  to  profit  most 
by  the  improvement,  content  to  stand  aloof  and  see  the  willing 
ones  suffer  and  struggle  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  while  they, 
clutching  their  money-bags  with  a grip  as  of  iron,  lifted  not  as  much 
as  a finger  to  aid  in  the  struggle. 

The  road  was  finally  completed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
from  Columbus  Point  through  Kingston  and  over  Esopus  Creek 
westward  at  an  average  expenditure  of  81000  per  mile.  The 
directors  had  also  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  the  road  eastward 
from  the  river  through  Khinebeck  to  the  State  line.  But  that  end 
of  the  road  was  abandoned,  and  its  construction  never  attempted. 
The  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  passed  inspection,  and  gates 
were  authorized  ; but  it  was  loaded  with  debts  which  the  stock- 
holders were  unable  to  pay.  The  income  of  the  road  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  down  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  pay  the  expenses 
of  superintendence  and  repairs.  The  stockholders  then  enjoyed 
the  simple  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  traversed  regularly  the  whole 
distance  by  the  mail -carrier,  and  daily  by  the  public  at  large,  with- 
out relief  to  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  or  rendition  of  any  profit 
to  themselves.  Eventually,  after  much  struggling,  it  was  nearly  all 
sold,  surrendered,  and  districted. 

There  were  some  reasons  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
territory  through  which  the  road  passed  which  operated  strongly 
against  its  financial  success.  The  pecuniary  prosperity  of  such  an 
undertaking  requires  the  support  of  a thriving,  industrious,  and 
enterprising  population  on  its  borders.  Nature,  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  structure  of  the  territory  through  which  the  road  passed, 
had  done  much  which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  served 
to  encourage  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  thus  favor  the  success  of  an  enterprise  of  that  character. 
But  in  the  settlement  of  a large  part  of  the  territory  through  which 
the  road  passed  the  landlords  owning  the  soil,  by  the  adoption  of 
some  of  the  old  remnants  of  feudalism  in  the  tenure  of  the  land  by 
their  tenants,  reared  insurmountable  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequent  success  of  the  road. 

The  turnpike  traversed  only  a very  few  miles  before  it  run  into 
the  Hardenbergh  Patent,  and  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants held  under  “ life  leases,”  the  worst  and  most  forbidding  of  all 
holdings  for  the  prosperity  of  any  country.  No  matter  how  much 
or  how  diligently  a man  worked  and  toiled  under  such  a tenure 
for  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  his  place,  he  knew  it  was 
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not  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  for  the  lapse  of  a life  at  any 
moment  might,  under  his  lease,  carry  it  all  into  the  pocket  of  his 
landlord.  No  farming  community  can  ever  prosper  where  the 
incentive  is  to  get  everything  you  can  off  from  the  land  and  put 
nothing  on. 

The  next  stage  after  passing  the  tenantry  was  the  vicinity  of 
the  Delaware  River.  There  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  consisted  of  lumbermen,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in 
lumbering  and  getting  their  logs  and  lumber  ready  for  market, 
raising  scarcely  enough  upon  their  lands  to  feed  their  families  and 
their  stock.  They  were  constantly  watching  for  a freshet  to  pre- 
pare their  rafts  and  launch  them  into  the  foaming  current  for  Phila- 
delphia. That  furnished  no  income  to  the  road,  and  besides  drew 
the  people  to  another  market.  The  writer  once  heard  an  eminent 
Sullivan  County  counsel,  in  the  argument  of  a motion  to  put  off 
the  trial  of  a cause  on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses,  aver 
that  no  subpoena  could  hold  a witness  from  taking  advantage  of  a 
freshet ; that  if  one  came  in  the  midst  of  service  on  the  Sabbath  the 
minister  would  leave  the  pulpit  to  start  his  raft  and  take  advantage- 
of  the  flood. 

In  February,  1818,  Peter  Marius  Groen,  William  Tremper, 
Abraham  Hoffman,  and  their  associates,  president,  directors,  etc., 
of  the  Lister  and  Delaware  Turnpike  Road  Company,  gave  notice 
of  application  for  a reorganization  of  the  road,  change  of  name  to 
the  u Kingston  Turnpike  Company,”  creation  of  a new  capital 
stock  of  §40,000,  and  cancellation  of  the  old  stock  to  the  extent  of 
that  sum,  and  provision  for  rebuilding  the  road,  establishing  toll- 
houses, etc.  ; but  nothing  was  accomplished. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  that  when  brought  before 
the  Legislature  the  local  members  were  opposed  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently it  could  not  be  carried. 

‘ 4 Tuesday 

“ Dr  Sir 

“ I almost  despair  in  effecting  the  object  of  my  business  here. 
Our  members  (as  I suspected)  differ  from  our  present  plan  and  Mr 
Sudani  is  endeavoring  to  continue  in  them  that  impression  I 
endeavored  yesterday  to  procure  an  interview  with  Mr  Livings- 
ton ; but  owing  to  the  sitting  of  the  council  of  appointment  I could 
not  effect  one.  This  morning  I saw  him  for  a few  minutes  only. 
Mr  Livingston  is  desirous  that  something  should  be  done  this  ses- 
sion but  from  the  general  view  I gave  him  of  our  object  was  dis- 
posed to  think  we  ought  to  apply  for  a new  charter.  . . . The 
reason  alleged  that  the  charter  is  forfeited  is  on  the  ground  of  total 
insolvency  and  that  no  legal  election  had  been  held  inasmuch  as 
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there  was  not  a board  of  directors  and  clerk  present  at  the  time  of 
holding*  said  election 

#7fr*-Jfr*******tt 

“ In  haste  Yours  Sincerely  • 

“ Zll  SCIIOONMAKER. 

“P  MGroen 
John  Tapperi ’ 

What  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  finale  of  the  Ulster  and  Dela- 
ware Turnpike  Road  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Ulster  Plebeian  of  August  28tli,  1819. 

“ Ulster  and  Delaware  Turnpike  road. 

The  annual  election  of  Directors  for  this  institution,  having 
been  advertised  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Levi  Jansen,  in  this 
village  on  Wednesday  last  ; and  there  not  appearing  a requisite 
number  of  members  to  hold  the  election,  it  was  of  course  not  held, 
and  the  act  of  incorporation  forfeited,  after  expenditures  by  the 
present  stockholders  on  this  road,  to  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

From  the  above  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  stockholders  had 
previous  thereto  kept  up  their  organization  by  regular  elections, 
notwithstanding  the  road  had  been  apparently  abandoned. 

Thus  ended  a corporation  which  started  with  the  brilliant  ex- 
pectations of  a surplus  over  ten  per  cent  dividends,  and  had  been 
considered  good  security  for  collegiate  funds  and  academical 
investments. 

In  1805,  while  the  fever  and  excitement  for  turnpike  roads  were 
at  their  height,  a kind  of  omnibus  turnpike  and  bridge  bill  was 
run  through  the  Legislature  providing  for  several  different  roads 
from  as  many  different  localities  on  the  Hudson  River,  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  commercial  intercourse  over  improved 
thoroughfares  from  such  several  localities  to  the  same  terminus  in 
the  sparsely  settled  region  along  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
livers.  The  Kingstonians,  of  course,  had  their  hands  in  the  pot- 
tage by  the  incorporation  thereby  of  the  “ Yeversink  Turnpike 
Road  Company,”  to  build  a “ Turnpike  from  Oxford  and  Chenango 
Point  to  Kingston  ;”  and%lso  the  “ Pepacton  Turnpike  and  Bridge 
Company,”  authorized  “ to  build  a Turnpike  from  Kingston  in  the 
County  of  Ulster,  by  the  most  direct  practicable  route  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware  river  in  the  town  of 
Walton.” 

The  controlling  spirit  in  the  enterprise  to  build  the  Yeversink 
Turnpike  Road  was  Lucas  Elmendorf,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  village,  and  had  recently  rep- 
resented this  Congressional  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  three  successive  terms. 
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On  the  3d  day  of  July,  1807,  after  various  surveys  had  been 
made,  the  then  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  Luke  Kiersted, 
President ; Jacob  Ten  Broeck,  George  Tappen,  Lucas  Elmendorf, 
John  Houghteling,  Conrad  J.  Elmendorf,  and  Daniel  Brodhead, 
Jr.,  having  previously  explored  the  ground  and  viewed  the  differ- 
ent places  which  admitted  of  the  turnpike  being  brought  upon  the 
highway  leading  from  the  town  of  Rochester  to  Kingston  Landing, 
established  the  same  “ to  run  from  the  public  street  in  the  village 
of  Kingston,  immediately  north  of  the  dwelling  house  of  Rachel 
Beekman,  and  to  terminate  oil  the  Delaware  river  at  Cochecton,  to 
the  south  of  Ebenezer  Taylor’s,”  and  they  further  directed  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  route.  The  building  of  the  road 
was  commenced  and  partially  completed.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Lucas  Elmendorf  was  the  prime  mover  and  active  manager  of 
the  road,  this  • end  of  the  road  acquired,  and  to  this  day  bears  the 
name  of  “Lucas’  turnpike,”  and  that  portion  of  it  situate  within 
the  bounds  of  the  present  city  limits  is  officially  designated  “ Lucas’ 
Avenue.”  The  entire  road,  as  fully  surveyed  and  laid  out,  led  in 
a southwesterly  direction  from  Kingston  Village  through  Hurley, 
Marbletown,  Rochester,  and  Wawarsing,  in  Ulster  County,  and 
through  considerable  portions  of  Sullivan  and  Delaware  counties 
to  Broome  County,  at  some  point  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

This  end  of  the  road  started  from  Kingston  at  a short  distance 
only  from  the  terminus  of  the  King’s  highway,  and  ran  in  a south- 
easterly direction  nearly  parallel  with  that  old  highway  until  it 
formed  a junction  therewith  in  Rochester  at  Accord.  The  com- 
pany then  used  the  bed  of  the  old  road  for  theirs  about  six  miles 
to  Wawarsing ; there  they  diverged  therefrom,  taking  a north- 
westerly direction  up  Hunk  Hill  to  strike  the  upper  region  of 
country  and  take  their  course  for  the  proposed  terminus. 

The  proposed  road,  thus  necessarily  running  for  the  first  twenty- 
one  miles  on  the  bed  of  a free  road,  or  so  near  to  it  that  a large 
portion  of  the  farms  extended  from  one  road  to  the  other,  the  rear 
part  abutting  on  the  proposed  turnpike,  did  not  present  a very 
flattering  prospect  for  the  collection  of  toll. 

By  the  charter  they  were  authorized  to  use  the  bed  of  the  old 
road,  but  not  permitted  to  charge  any  toll  thereon.  The  principal 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  proposed  route  lay  through  what  was 
then  nearly  all  a wilderness,  but  without  doubt  embraced  on  its 
borders  large  quantities  of  excellent  land  susceptible  of  speedy  and 
lucrative  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  company  to  set  apart  a portion  of  their  respective  lots  to  pay 
for  labor  on  the  road,  while  others  stood  with  their  hands  folded 
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ready  to  reap,  without  cost  or  expense  to  them  selves,  any  profits 
or  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  the  construction  through  the 
expenditure  of  the  means  and  property  of  others. 

Every  conceivable  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
to  force  the  road  to  completion.  Advantageous  offers  were  made, 
as  well  for  contracts  as  individual  labor  on  the  road,  some  payable 
in  cash,  and  some  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  land.  By  such 
means  the  directors  succeeded  in  building  a considerable  part  of 
the  road,  but  not  in  completing  it.  Lucas  Elmendorf,  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  work,  and  the  agent  of  the  company,  expended  about 
$40,000  out  of  his  own  resources  upon  the  road,  which  proved,  a 
total  loss.  The  road  as  far  as  built  was  accepted  and  gates  erected, 
but  did  not  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  toll-gatherer  and 
keep  the  pike  in  repair. 

After  repeated  but  previously  unsuccessful  efforts  by  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  some  kind  of  relief  through  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  a law  was  passed  in  1817  which,  after  reciting  that 
“i t had  become  highly  expedient,  that  the  road  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  territory  within  the  State  lying  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  heretofore  intended  to  be  opened  by  the  A eversink 
Turnpike  road  Company,  should  be  speedily  completed,”  pro- 
ceeded to  make  provision  totalise  a proportionate  assessment  to 
be  laid  upon  the  lands  to  be  materially  benefited  by  the  making  of 
the  road,  with  the  further  provision  that  each  proprietor  assessed 
was  to  become  a stockholder  in  the  road  to  the  amount  of  his 
contribution.  The  name  of  the  company  was  also  changed  thereby 
to  “ The  President  and  Directors  of  the  First  Great  Southwestern 
Turnpike  road  Company.” 

The  assessment  was  afterward  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  but  owing  to  some  technical  error  or  omission  in  regard  to  the 
filing*  and  publication  of  the  notice  of  assessment,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  adjudged  invalid  by  the  courts.  Repeated  efforts  for 
relief  were  made  to  subsequent  Legislatures,  but  without  avail. 
Thus  disastrously  to  the  projectors  resulted  this  great  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Kingston.  It 
cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  failure  of  Kingston  to  extend  its 
arms  into  the  interior,  in  both  a westward  and  south  westward  direc- 
tion, was  wholly  attributable  to  a want  of  effort.  It  may  well  be 
said,  however,  that  too  much  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  a 
few,  but  shirked  by  the  many . 

There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  old 
King's  highway  above  referred  to,  which  may,  perhaps,  as  well  be 
set  forth  here,  although  they  may  be  considered  rather  out  of 
place. 

A road  from  E so  pus  (Kingston)  through  the  valley  of  the  Ron- 
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dont  and  tlie  Mamakating  hollow,  to  and  along  the  Delaware  River, 
to  the  extent  of  a hundred  miles  and  over,  has  undoubtedly  existed 
from  an  early  period  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  probably 
located  upon  an  old  Indian  path.  When  it  was  originally  worked 
is  shrouded  in  mystery.  There  are  various  and  conflicting  sur- 
mises and  traditions  in  regard  to  it. 

As  early  as  May,  1734,  a petition  was  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  York  for  action  on  their  part  to  compel  the  re- 
pair of  the  road  on  the  ground  that  several  persons  in  West  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  had  no  other  way  to  transport  their  produce. 

It  is  supposed,  and  has  been  generally  credited,  that  the  open- 
ing of  that  road  had  something  to  do  with  the  old  mine  holes  under 
the  mountains  at  the  lower  point  of  “ Paampquarry”  flats,  about 
three  miles  above  the  water-gap  on  the  Delaware  ; also  the  “ Yaag- 
Brun,”  in  Minisink  (Hunters’  Spring),  dug  under  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  other  ancient  holes  at  differ- 
ent localities  along  the  route.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
oldest  road  of  its  length-one  hundred  miles — in  the  country. 

There  was  a communication  published  in  Hazard' s Register  in  ■ 
1828,  which  contains  the  narrative  of  an  interview  with  Nicholas 
De  Pui,  an  old  settler  at  the  Minisink  flats.  He  was  then  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  gave  traditionary  accounts  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  his  ancestors  and  others  of  former  generations  sub- 
stantially as  follows,  as  stated  in  the  Register  : 

That  in  some  former  age  a company  of  miners  had  come 
from  Holland.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  great  labor  which  had 
been  expended  by  them  in  opening  the  road  (which  was  about  one 
hundred  miles  long),  and  in  working  the  two  mines,  that  they 
must  have- been' very  rich.  One  of  the  mines  was  situated  on  the 
Delaware  river,  where  the  mountain  approaches  the  lower  point  of 
“ Paampquarry  • 5 flats  ; the  other  was  in  the  north  foot  of  the  same 
mountain,  about  half-way  between  the  Delaware  River  and  Esopus. 
That  he  had  also  understood  that  abundance  of  ore  had  been  car- 
ried over  the  road,  but  did  not  know  whether  it  was  lead  or  silver. 

He  further  stated  that  the  first  settlers  came  from  Holland  to 
escaj^e  persecution  on  account  of  their  religion.  - In  coming,  they 
followed  the  mine  road  to  the  large  flats  on  the  Delaware.  There 
the  smooth,  cleared  land,  suiting  their  views,  they  bought  the  im- 
provements from  the  native  Indians.  Most  of  the  natives  then 
moved  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  That  they  were  at  peace  with 
the  Indians  that  remained  until  1755. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  and,  indeed,  until  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  steamboat,  the  communication  with  New  York 
from  Kingston  was  by  sailing  vessels.  The  principal  part  of  the 
vessel  was  devoted  to  freight.  Still,  the  cabin  in  the  stern  was  fitted 
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up  with  ten  or  a dozen  berths  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers, 
and  the  forecastle  in  front  for  cooking  purposes  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  crew.  As  it  was  then  usually  a voyage  occupying 
from  two  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  more,  depending  on  the 
wind  and  tide,  those  intending  to  go  for  business  or  pleasure 
usually  sought  to  procure  congenial  company  for  the  voyage.  Fre- 
quently, if  brought  to  anchor  by  both  wind  and  tide  being  adverse, 
some  of  the  passengers  would  land  and  have  a jolly  time  on  shore 
for  an  hour  or  more  picking  and  eating  berries  or  fruits  in  their 
season,  or  wandering  about  in  the  woods  or  village.  The  passenger 
was  at  liberty  either  to  furnish  his  own  provisions  or  board  with 
the  captain  at  the  sloop’s  table.  Usually  the  well-to-do  people 
made  ample  provision  of  cooked  eatables  in  their  chests,  for  their 
journey  back  and  forth,  and  for  which  generally  their  poultry- 
roost  was  made  to  suffer.  During  the  voyage  every  one  was  ex- 
pected to  have  a good  time,  and  they  laid  themselves  out  for  its 
enjoyment.  One  end  of  the  chests  in  use  in  those  days  was  usually 
fitted  with  compartments  for  safely  carrying  the  old-fashioned 
“ Holland  gin”  flasks,  and  it  was  not  considered  fully  stocked 
while  they  were  empty.  The  chest  was  of  sufficient  size  to  carry 
everything  needful  for  the  journey  and  bring  back  the  purchases. 

The  sloops  did  not,  in  fact,  cease  to  carry  passengers  until  after 
1820,  when  competition  between  different  lines  of  steamers  on  the 
river  reduced  the  fare  to  a reasonable  price. 

The  following  accident,  occurring  to  one  of  the  Kingston  sloops 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1820,  as  narrated  in  the  Plebeian  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  will  serve  to  show  the  number  of  passengers  some- 
times carried  in  the  sloops  as  late  as  that  date,  and  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  steamboat  transportation  : 

“ On  Saturday  last  about  four  O’clock,  in  the  afternoon  one  of 
the  sloops  owned  by  Mr  Abraham  Hasbrouck  of  our  Landing,  Mr 
Jacob  Du  Bois  Captain,  was  dismasted  near  the  State  prison  on  its 
passage  from  New  York  to  this  place,  having  thirty  passengers 
aboard.  The  Captain,  we  understand,  hailed  the  event  by  an 
hurrah,  for  the  fortunate  escape  of  his  passengers — not  one  having 
received  the  least  injury.  That  escape  was  truly  miraculous.” 

At  first  the  communication  between  Kingston  and  New  York 
by  sloop  was,  of  course,  irregular  and  infrequent.  As  the  country 
improved,  and  population  increased,  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
Kingston  with  other  places  advanced  proportionately,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  regular  packet  lines  between  the  two  places, 
with  regular  sailing  days,  giving  the  citizens  of  Kingston  weekly 
communication  with  the  metropolis. 

After  that  two  rival  lines  were  soon  in  operation,  one  owned  by 
Abraham  Hasbrouck,  the  other  by  William  Swart.  The  William 
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Swart  line  changed  proprietors  several  times,  and  subsequently, 
but  prior  to  1825,  the  business  of  that  line  was  transferred  to 
Twaalfskill.  Mr.  Rufus  R.  Skeel,  a retired  merchant  of  Yew 
York,  an  early  friend  of  the  writer,  who  moved  with  his  father, 
Theron  Skeel,  to  Twaalfskill  in  1825,  has  given  some  interesting 
details  in  reference  to  the  commerce  of  Kingston  at  that  date, 
furnishing  a good  criterion  to  estimate  that  of  a prior  date. 

“ The  whole  of  the  freight  from  Kingston  to  Yew  York  was  car- 
ried in  four  sloops  of  one  hundred  tons  each— the  Comptroller  and 
Martin  W ynkoop,  from  the  Strand  (Kingston  Landing),  owned  by 
Abraham  Hasbrouck,  and  the  Convoy  and  Convention,  from 
Twaalfskill,  owned  by  Tappen,  El  tinge  & Co.,  in  which  Theron 
Skeel  was  interested.  Each  sloop  made  a trip  in  two  weeks.  Two 
left  the  Rondout  Creek  on  Friday,  and  two  left  Yew  York  on  the 
same  day.  There  was  but  little  to  go  either  way  ; about  seventy 
tons  in  each  sloop  to  Yew  York,  and  about  twenty  tons  each  week 
from  Yew  York,  for  eight  months  of  each  year  ; more  in  spring 
and  fall,  less  in  summer.  Firewood  and  lioop-poles  made  the  bulk 
of  the  freight  down,  and  supplies  for  the  country  merchants  the 
bulk  of  the  freight  uj)  the  river.  There  were  no  manufactures  and 
very  little  grain  sent  to  Yew  York.  Some  sawed  lumber  was  car- 
ried.  The  Rondout  Creek  was  then  only  navigated  by  those  four 
sloops,  and  was  so  quiet  that  the  hull  of  a boat  built  for  steam,  but 
unfinished,  was  sent  from  Yew  York  in  1826  to  be  laid  up  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  creek  between  Twaalfskill  and  the  Strand.  That 
vessel  was  towed  from  Yew  York  into  the  Rondout  Creek  by  the 
steamboat  Yew  London,  which  was  the  first  steamboat  to  enter 
that  stream.  That  hull  was  some  years  subsequently  sold  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  used  by  them  as  a freight 
barge,  and  named  the  Lackawanna. 

“ With  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  the  freighting  business  was  very  much  increased,  and  the 
four  sloops  in  1828  ran  full  for  half  of  the  year.  In  1829,  when  the 
canal  was  opened  to  Honesdale,  more  sloops  were  added.  In  that 
year  also  the  steamboat  Congress  was  brought  into  the  creek  by  Mr. 
Theron  Skeel,  and  used  for  freight  and  passengers  between  Twaalfs- 
kill and  Yew  York,  and  was  the  first  steamer  for  passengers  run 
into  the  creek.  It  towed  one  or  two  freight  barges  from  Pough- 
keepsie to  Yew  York,  but  had  only  a little  freight  and  few  pas- 
sengers out  of  the  Rondout  Creek.  In  1831  the  steamer  Hudson 
was  brought  into  the  Rondout  Creek  and  run  from  the  Strand,  or 
Kingston  Landing,  to  and  from  Yew  York.” 

After  the  establishment  of  the  freighting  business  at  Twaalfs- 
kill an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  at  that 
place,  in  sight  of  the  creek,  used  to  say  that  “ Twaalfskill  was  not 
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as  pleasant  then  as  when  she  was  a girl — about  1810 — then  no 
sloops  came  up  there;  no  vessels  were  seen  save  Indian  canoes 
and  skill’s  bringing  a bag  or  two  of  grain  to  be  ground  at  the 
mill.” 

In  1825,  and  for  some  years  subsequent,  there  was  no  road  along 
Rondout  Creek  from  Twaalf skill  in  either  direction,  neither  to  the 
Strand  (Rondout),  nor  to  Eddyville  in  the  other  course. 

At  this  time  the  great  wealth  of  Kingston  aud  its  vicinity  in 
Ulster  County  — bluestone  and  cement  — lay  undeveloped  and 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1836 
that  Philip  Y.  D.  Lockwood,  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
our  flag -stone,  opened  the  quarry,  and  in  1837  made  the  first 
shipment  of  flag-stone  that  was  made  from  this  county  to  the 
city  of  Xew  York.  Ezra  Fitch  next  took  up  the  business.  Others 
followed  their  lead,  and  now  the  trade  amounts  to  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  the  bluestone  of  Ulster  County  may  be 
found  covering  walks  and  forming  sills  and  lintels  of  doors  and 
windows  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  Union.  The  cement  manufac- 
ture some  years  after  1820  was  started  in  a small  way  by  three 
brothers,  John,  Moses,  and  Jacob  Hoffman,  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Hurley,  now  Rosendale  ; they  were  soon  followed  by  Watson  E. 
Lawrence  ; and  there  are  now  in  Kingston  and  neighboring  towns 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  iron  rail 
stretching  over  the  land  in  every  direction,  and  the.  mighty  ocean 
washing  the  shores  of  the  Union,  and  its  numberless  tributaries 
penetrating  the  interior,  bear  the  Ulster  County  cement  in  vast 
quantities  to  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  passage  of  the  first  steamboat  down  the  river  was  a notable 
event ; it  gave  rise  to  many  curious  surmises  and  ideas  by  those 
who  unexpectedly  witnessed  it.  That  was  in  1807,  when  Fulton 
made  his  first  successful  passage  with  his  newly  constructed  steam- 
boat. It  must  have  been  indeed  a novel  sight  at  that  time  to  see  a 
boat  with  revolving  wheels  uncovered  ploughing  through  the 
water.  Mr.  Mulks,  an  aged  gentleman  of  this  city,  informed  the 
son  of  the  writer  that  he  was  then  a little  boy  residing  with  his 
father  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  where  the  channel  came  close 
to  the  shore.  There  were  some  friends  visiting  them  at  the  time 
who  had  a little  boy  with  them.  The  little  visitor,  seeing  the 
boat  come  along,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  his  mother,  “ Ma  ! 
ma  ! come  ; come  and  see  the  wagon  go  through  the  river  without 
horses  !” 

For  a number  of  years  after  the  invention  of  steamboats  their 
usual  speed  was  less  than  eight  miles  an  hour.  By  their  schedule 
time  between  Yew  York  and  Albany,  as  late  as  twelve  years  after 
their  introduction  upon  the  Hudson,  they  left  Albany  at  nine  in 
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the  morning,  were  due  at  Kingston  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  New  York  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Their  adver- 
tised time  for  the  return  trip  was  to  leave  New  York  at  five  p.n., 
arrive  at  Kingston  at  five  a.m.,  and  at  Albany  at  one  r.M.  Not- 
withstanding such  schedule  time,  they  seldom  arrived  on  time. 
The  Clermont  was  the  first  boat.  That  was  followed  successively 
by  the  Paragon,  the  Lady  Richmond,  the  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  the  James  Kent,  all  built  and  owned  by  the  same  company. 
The  usual  mode  of  receiving  and  landing  way  passengers  in  the 
early  steamboat  days  was  by  small  boat  with  long  towline  attached. 
That  towline  was  at  one  time  drawn  in  by  a.  windlass  attached  to 
the  machinery  when  the  boat  was  in  motion.  Then  the  small  boats 
were  frequently  drawn  a mile  and  upward  behind  the  steamer 
before  reaching  it.  The  law  finally  interfered  and  prohibited  the 
lines  being  attached  to  any  part  of  the  machinery.  After  that  the 
boats  were  drawn  in  by  hand.  Then  it  became  necessary  for  the 
boatmen  to  stop  the  headway  of  the  steamboat  and  approach  as 
near  the  dock  as  possible.  That  mode  of  landing  was  apparently 
attended  with  much  danger,  but  it  was  generally  adopted  for  many 
years  with  very  few  accidents. 

There  were  no  staterooms  to  the  steamboats  in  those  early  days, 
and  the  fare  included  meals  as  well  as  passage. . There  was  gener- 
ally, therefore,  a great  rush  for  the  table,  as  well  as  for  berths  and 
cots. 

The  first  regular  communication  between  New  York  and  Albany 
by  stage  was  established  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  by  Isaac  Van 
Wyck  and  others,  under  a statute  passed  April  4th,  1785,  giving 
them  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  business  for  ten  years  by  expressly 
prohibiting  any  competing  lines. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  stages  were  established 
between  New  York  and  Albany  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  That 
was  done,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  a company 
styling  themselves  “ the  Goshen,  Kingston,  and  Albany  Stage 
Line.’'  They  made  trips  thrice  a week  with  two-horse  stages  dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  navigation  by  the  ice.  That  line  of  stages 
was  continued  until  1814,  when  there  was  a change  of  proprietors 
and  arrangements.  The  change  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Plebeian  of 
December  20th,  1814 : 

“ The  new  line  of  Mail  stages,  drawn  by  four  horses,  on  the 
west  side  of  Hudson's  River,  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
promise  to  be  of  great  public  utility.  They  arrive  in  this  village 
every  day  in  the  week,  Monday  excepted,  and  at  much  earlier 
hours  than  the  old  line  did.  . . . We.  are  much  pleased  to  find 
that  so  good  a substitute  has  been  provided  for  Steam  Boats  at  the 
present  season,  during  suspension  of  navigation  by  the  ice.”  This 
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“ daily”  arrival  is  understood  to  have  been  one  day  up  and  the 
next  day  down. 

The  old  line  changed  horses  at  Goshen,  at  Mr.  De  Witt's  (Green- 
kill),  and  at  Cat-skill.  The  new  line  made  their  changes  at  Goshen, 
New  Paltz,  and  Catskill.  Samuel  Budd,  of  New  Faltz,  was  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors,  or,  rather,  had  the  part  of  the  route 
from  New  Paltz  to  Cat-skill. 

The  new  line  of  stages  continued  with  occasional  change  of  pro- 
prietors until  after  1820.  But  Kingston  never  enjoyed,  prior  to 
1820,  nor,  indeed,  for  many  years  thereafter,  a daily  line  of  stages 
either  with  New  York  or  Albany  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ; and 
when  during  the  suspension  of  navigation  they  received  a daily 
mail,  it  was  by  way  of  Rhinebeck. 

Postal  facilities  in  those  early  days  were  very  poor,  as  will  be 
inferred  from  a notice  which  appeared  in  the  Farmers'  Register , 
a paper  published  in  Kingston.  The  notice  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  Saturday,  August  17th,  1798,  as  follows  : “ Those  gentlemen, 
who  wish  to  have  their  letters  forwarded  by  post,  are  requested  to 
send  them  to  the  Post  office  at  Kingston  on  Wednesday  evening.” 

In  1815  the  advertised  letters  remaining  in  the  post-office  at 
Kingston,  to  be  called  for,  included  letters  for  Esopus,  New  Paltz, 
Hurley,  Marble  town,  Rochester,  Marlborough,  Wa  warsing,  Platte - 
kill,  Woodstock,  Neversink,  and  Westfield.  The  advertisement 
for  January,  1820,  included  letters  for  Hurley,  Esopus,  Marble- 
town,  Woodstock,  Marlborough,  Rochester,  Beaverkill,  and  Rockv 
Hill. 

The  following  extracts  from  a notice,  under  date  of  March  28th, 
1815,  taken  from  the  Ulster  Plebeian , will  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  great  want  of  postal  facilities  at  that  date, 
and  how  hard  was  then  the  printer’ s lot. 

“ For  various  imperious  reasons,  we  have  concluded  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  Plebeian , after  the  present  week,  through  the 
towns  of  Hurley  Marbletown  Rochester  Wawarsing  Mamakatiiig 
Skawangunk  Plattekill  Marlborough  New  Paltz  and  Esopus,  by  a 
Post  rider  employed  as  heretofore  at  the  expense  of  this  office.  As 
we  wish  the  papers  to  be  read  throughout  our  own  County,  and  also 
in  Sullivan,  especially  as  long  as  the  two  Counties  are  identified  in 
interest  in  the  elective  franchise,  we  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
to  our  Patrons  in  those  places  to  form  clubs  where  practicable,  to 
procure  the  papers  either  from  the  office  or  the  nearest  Post  office. 
The  greatest  number  of  papers  we  circulate  on  the  above  mentioned 
route,  are  between  this  village  and  William  Cypher’s  in  Wawar- 
sing, a distance  of  about  thirty  miles  ; in  the  whole  of  which  extent 
there  is  no  Post  Office.  Mr  Syplier  lives  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  Post  office  in  Bloomingburgh  Sullivan  County.  We  therefore 
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presume  that  a number  of  our  Patrons  south  of  Mr  Sypher’s  and 
in  Sullivan  may  conveniently  get  the  papers  at  that  office.1’  Then, 
after  stating  that  Shawangunk  and  New  Paltz  have  post-offices,  and 
Esopus  had  formed  a.  club  to  get  the  papers  at  the  office,  he  regrets 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  accommodate  Plattekill  and  Marl- 
borough, which  have  no  post-offices.  The  notice  then  further  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  : “The  fact  is  we  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  §182  per 
annum  for  carrying  175  Plebeians  on  that  route,  when  better  than 
two  thirds  of  those  pampers  were  left  between  this  and  Mr  Sypher’s, 
from  whence  our  Post  has  usually  gone  to  Bloomingburgh  Shawan- 
gunk Plattekill  Marlborough  New  Paltz  and  Esopus  an  extent  of 
120  miles  taking  four  days  to  perform  the  tour.  We  are  con- 
strained to  declare  that  we  cannot  afford  the  incidental  expenses  of 
that  post  rider.  . . . 

(Signed)  “ John  Tappen” 

His  conclusion  appears  a very  reasonable  one  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper  was  by  post 
§2  per  annum.  More  than  one  half  the  subscription  used  up  in  the 
distribution  ! 

A post  route  was  established  from  Kingston  to  Milford,  Pa.,  in 
1817.  On  the  13th  day  of  November  in  that  year  the  first  United 
States  mail-carrier  started  from  Kingston  on  that  route  on  horse- 
back, making  one  trip  a week. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  this  county  was  the  one  referred 
to  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  history  as  published  by  John 
Holt.  He  was  the  State  printer,  and  followed  the  Legislature  here, 
but  was  driven  away  when  Kingston  was  destroyed. 

The  first  newspaper  published  after  the  Revolution  was  the 
Farmers ’ Register , by  William  Copp.  The  publication  of  that 
paper  was  commenced  in  1792,  and  had  only  a brief  existence.  A 
short  time  after  that  ceased  to  enlighten  the  public  Mr.  Copp  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Samuel  Freer  in  the  starting  and  publication 
of  another  weekly  journal  called  the  Rising  Star.  After  that 
paper  had  passed  through  a short  period  it  found  its  patronage  was 
unsupporting,  and  came  to  a dead  halt.  Xext  in  order  came  the 
Ulster  Gazette , which  commenced  its  career  in  1798  as  the  supporter 
and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Federal  Party.  It 
was  conducted  by  Samuel  Freer  and  son  until  the  death  of  the 
father ; after  that  it  was  continued  by  the  son,  Samuel  S.  Freer. 
It  continued  and  flourished  as  a strong  party  organ  until  some 
time  in  the  third  decade  in  this  century,  when  it  expired,  never 
having  yielded  an  uncertain  sound  on  any  political  question  in- 
volving Federal  principles  or  measures. 

In  the  year  1802  the  Ulster  Plebeian , an  anti-Federal  or  Repub- 
27 
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liean  paper,  was  established  in  Kingston  by  Jesse  Buell.  The 
publication  was  commenced  in  the  old  stone  house  standing  on  the 
south  side  of  Pearl  Street,  between  Fair  Street  and  Clinton  Avenue. 
Mr.  Buell  moved  to  Albany  in  1813,  and  established  the  Albany 
Argus.  In  July,  1814,  he  disposed  of  the  Plebeian  to  John 
Tappen,  who  assumed  the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  paper 
until  his  death  in  1831,  since  which  time  it  has  changed  propri- 
etors several  times  and  names  twice,  first  to  the  Ulster  Republi- 
can, next  to  the  Argus , under  which  title  it  is  still  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Crouch. 

In  these  papers  was  conducted  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
the  bitter  political  controversy  between  General  Armstrong  and 
Barent  Gardinier.  The  difficulty  started  in  the  publication  by 
Barent  Gardinier  of  a letter  found  among  the  papers  of  Major  Grier, 
an  Irishman,  and  an  American  officer  in  the  Revolution,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  Armstrong  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  celebrated . “ Xe w Burgh  army  letters.”  The  controversy  was 
kept  up  from  time  to  time  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  dis- 
cussion included  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day. 

Both  those  papers,  as  party  organs,  were  conducted  with  much 
ability,  and  neither  ever  wavered  in  the  advocacy  and  maintenance 
of  the  doctrines/ measures,  and  candidates  of  its  party. 

Other  papers  and  party  organs  have  since  sprung  up,  but  as 
none  of  them  flourished  prior  to  1820,  they  call  for  no  particular 
mention  here. 

Samuel  S.  Freer  during  his  control  of  the  Gazette  was  the  great 
travelling  apostle  of  Federalism  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  editing,  composing,  and  printing  of  his  paper  was  accomplished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  week.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  carrier 
did  his  duty  through  the  village,  and  the  post-office  received  its 
quota,  which  was  a small  one.  On  Thursday  morning  the  saddle- 
bags, after  being  fllled  with  the  copies  of  the  Gazette  for  distribu- 
tion to  country  subscribers,  were  thrown  across  the  saddle,  and 
“ Uncle  Sam,”  as  he  was  called,  mounted  on  top  and  started  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  week  journeying  through  Ulster,  Orange,  and 
Sullivan  counties  distributing  his  papers  and  enunciating  in  public 
places  and  at  family  firesides  on  his  way  his  favorite  political  doc- 
trines, trying  to  make  converts  and  confound  his  political  op- 
ponents. 

At  times  during  his  career  he  also  undertook  the  distribution 
of  the  Plebeian , thus  carrying  the  Republican  or  Democratic  anti- 
dote with  him. 

Freer  having  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  published  in  his 
papers  some  matters  derogatory  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  court  at  Albany  to  answer  for  the  offence.  He 
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went  to  Albany  and  saw  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  sympathized 
with  him  as  a brother  Federalist.  Hamilton’s  reply  to  him  was, 
4 4 Well,  my  good  fellow,  we  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
If  the  court  should  imprison  you,  that  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
you  alone  ; we  cannot  suffer  in  your  stead  ; but  should  they  fine 
you,  the  money  shall  be  forthcoming.  As  regards  counsel,  I am 
with  you  heart  and  hand,  and  will  plead  your  cause.”  The  trial 
came  on,  Hamilton  argued  his  case  in  a most  powerful  speech. 
When  he  had  concluded  the  court  fined  Freer  ten  dollars,  of  course 
a virtual  triumph.  Freer  lost  a fortune  in  the  publication  of  his 
paper  and  died  poor.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  ability,  a good 
political  manager,  and  strong  in  a political  discussion. 

John  Tappen,  who  was  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ulster 
Plebeian  for  seventeen  years,  and  until  his  death  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  was  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  which  he  followed  until  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  editor  in  1814.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  General  George 
Clinton  ; his  father  was  Christopher,  and  his  grandfather  Christoff  el 
Tappen,  whose  names  we  have  found  prominent  in  the  history  of 
this  place  during  the  provincial  and  revolutionary  periods. 

Mr.  Tappen  was  a man  of  fine  talents,  sterling  integrity,  and 
withal  a devoted,  exemplary  Christian.  After  taking  charge  of 
the  Plebeian  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  its  management,  so 
much  so  as  seriously  to  impair  his  health  and  prematurely  hasten 
his  death.  Under  him  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Plebeian  never 
wavered  in  the  advocacy  of  Republican  principles,  and  the  able, 
firm,  and  unyielding  support  of  the  candidates  and  measures  of  his 
party. 
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HABITS  A~ND  CUSTOMS. 

rp HE  early  settlers  of  Esopus  were  neither  needy  adventurers 
J-  nor  speculators  who  left  their  homes  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
nor  were  they  criminals  escaping  from  justice  ; but  they  were  men 
and  women  who  deserted  birthplace  and  kindred  for  conscience’ 
sake.  Rather  than  submit  to  tyranny  and  abjure  their  religious 
faith,  they  left  father,  mother,  and  kindred,  comfortable  homes 
endeared  to  them  by  early  associations,  and  braved  the  terrors  of 
the  deep,  ran  the  hazards  of  a border  life  surrounded  by  savages 
to  reach  an  asylum  and  abide  in  a home  where  they  could  without 
restraint  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  enjoy  freedom  in  their  religious  belief.  Such  were  the  early 
settlers  of  Kingston,  and  such  the  causes  which  drove  them  from 
their  fatherland. 

We  have  in  this  history  followed  them  and  their  descendants 
through  many  decades  of  years  ; some  distinguished  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  comfort,  others  burdened  with  the  deadly  war- 
whoop  and  bloody  massacre  ; others,  again,  passed  in  the  peaceful, 
but  at  the  same  time  earnest  struggle  for  their  rights  as  freemen, 
and  again  defending  and  demanding  those  rights  at  the  cannon’ s 
mouth.  Twice  were  they  the  victims  of  the  marauder’s  torch  ; 
the  first  that  of  the  uncivilized,  the  second  of  the  civilized,  but 
equally  barbarous  and  relentless  foe.  Still,  amid  all  these  changes 
and  trials  they  remained  firm  in  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  unyielding  in  their  demand  for  freedom  and  religious 
toleration,  and  steadfast  in  their  favorite  doctrine — “ Xo  taxation 
without  representation.” 

We  have  now  in  our  narrative  of  events  passed  over  nearly  two 
centuries  since  the  settlement  of  Esopus,  and  have  thus  reached  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Christian  era.  At 
that  time  a large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Kingston  were  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  and  in  many  of  them  could 
be  traced  the  sturdy  character  of  their  ancestry.  The  Dutch  ele- 
ment was  then  largely  in  the  ascendant,  the  Dutch  language  was 
the  predominant  language  at  the  fireside,  and  Dutch  customs  pre- 
vailed in  social  intercourse.  The  settlement  had  increased  grad- 
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ually,  but  improvements  were  and  liad  long  been  at  a “ stand  still,  ” 
and  it  bad  not  kept  pace  with  many  of  its  neighboring  villages.  It 
was  not  and  bad  not  then  been  crazed  by  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  speculation.  But  the  time  appears  to  have  arrived  for  a 
new  order  of  things.  It  is  a trite  saying  that  “ There  is  a tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  ” 
The  progress  of  events  has  shown  that  such  tidal  wave,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  this  historical  sketch,  set  in  during  that 
third  decade,  and  has  ever  since  continued  increasing  in  force  as  it 
has  progressed,  and  still  continues  its  forward  progress  with  un- 
abated strength  and  power.  This  appears,  therefore,  a proper  point 
at  which  to  pause  and  take  observations  and  reckonings.  It  is  so 
especially  as  the  vast  influx  of  population  since  that  time  has 
obliterated  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
times,  and  the  memory  of  them  is  fast  passing  away. 

The  personal  recollections  of  the  writer  commence  with  that  third 
decade,  and  the  statements  which  follow  of  the  condition  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  social  customs  and  general  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants at  that  time,  are  based  upon  his  own  personal  recollections, 
continued  by  some  of  his  then  youthful  associates  still  living,  with 
whom  he  wandered  in  boyish  glee  through  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  then  village  and  vicinity,  roamed  about  the  glens  and  rocks, 
floundered  in  the  creeks  in  summer,  and  glided  over  their  icy  sur- 
face in  the  winter,  meeting  with  no  inhabitant,  young  or  old,  with 
whom  he  did  not  have  or  could  not  claim  an  acquaintance. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Dutch  customs  then  prevailed  in  social 
intercourse.  Neither  the  fashionable  morning  calls  of  the  present 
day  between  neighbors,  nor  the  large  midnight  parties,  turning 
night  into  day,  were  then  in  vogue.  The  custom  between  neighbor- 
ing ladies  was  the  interchange  of  afternoon  visits.  One,  two,  or 
three,  as  might  be  convenient,  sending  a message  to  a neighbor, 
that  if  agreeable  they  would  spend  the  afternoon  with  her.  If 
convenient  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  if  not  another  early 
time  would  be  named.  Upon  the  day  fixed  the  visiting  matrons 
appeared  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  work  in  hand— usually 
knitting.  The  entire  afternoon  was  spent  in  neighborly  chat,  and 
about  five  o’clock  the  gentlemen  of  the  families  made  their  appear- 
ance. That  was  the  signal  for  tea.  No  elaborate  preparations  were 
made  for  entertainment  at  the  tea-table,  nor  expected.  The  table, 
of  course,  was  decorated  with  the  old-fashioned  silver,  and  short 
cake,  plain  cake,  and  preserves  were  the  principal  accompaniments 
of  the  old  Hyson.  Soon  after  tea  the  guests  took  their  departure. 
In  due  time  the  visit  was  returned  in  like  manner.  Of  course 
morning  and  afternoon  calls  were  made  between  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  particularly  upon  strangers;  but  they  did  not  savor 
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of  tlie  formal  character  of  those  of  the  present  day.  Strangers, 
when  visiting  in  the  village  in  those  days,  always  received  special 
attention,  and  never  could  complain  of  want  of  hospitality  or  of 
neglect. 

For  tea-parties  verbal  invitations  were  usually  given  the  previ- 
ous day.  On  such  occasions  the  lady  guests  were  expected  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  gentlemen  about  six,  or  a little 
after.  About  seven  tea  and  its  accompaniments  were  served  by 
passing  them  to  the  guests  seated  about  the  room.  After  tea  the 
evening  was  spent  by  the  young  people  in  games  of  different  kinds, 
to  suit  their  fancy.  Dancing  was  seldom  indulged  in  at  private 
parties.  Sometimes  a contra-dance  or  two  might  be  indulged  in 
to  the  music  of  the  jewsharp  played  by  one  of  the  slaves.  Pianos 
were  not  then,  as  now,  “ plentiful  as  blackberries.”  There  was 
only  one  in  the  whole  place  ; that  was  at  Mrs.  Rachel  Beekman’s. 
In  1821  or  1822  another  was  brought  into  the  village  by  Madame 
Hardy,  a French  lady,  for  her  daughter  Laura,  who  subsequently 
married  Judge  John  Van  Buren.  She  at  that  time  boarded 
with  the  mother  of  the  writer.  When  Miss  Hardy  practised, 
as  she  usually  did  toward  evening,  crowds  were  attracted  about 
the  windows,  filling  the  sidewalks  to  listen  to  the  unfamiliar 
music.  Then  the  ball-rooms  monopolized  the  dancing.  Usually 
the  young  gentlemen  early  in  the  winter  arranged  for  a series 
of  balls  during  the  season,  and  designated  the  managers.  The 
selected  managers  issued  invitations  and  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements.  They  escorted  all  the  ladies  to  and  from  the  ball- 
room. Xo  invited  lady  then  remained  at  home  for  the  want 
of  a gentleman  escort.  The  managers  procured  two  or  three 
sleighs  or  other  conveyances,  and  they  personally,  with  such  con- 
veyances, called  for  the  ladies  at  their  homes  and  brought  them  to 
the  dancing  house.  After  the  managers  had  completed  the  gather- 
ing of  the  ladies  about  eight  o’clock,  they  escorted  them  to  the 
ball-room,  where  the  gentlemen  had  by  that  time  assembled,  and 
the  dancing  at  once  commenced  to  the  music  of  the  violin,  usually 
with  “ Money  Musk,”  and  closed  some  time  after  midnight  with 
the  Virginia  reel,  when  the  managers  escorted  all  the  ladies  to 
their  homes.  The  favorite  dances  were  contra-dances,  frequently 
interspersed  with  cotillons.  The  matrons  of  that  day  would  have 
been  horrified  to  have  any  of  their  children  engage  in  any  of  the 
fashionable  round  dances  of  the  present  day,  and  their  introduction 
would  soon  have  made  the  ball-room  a forbidden  place.  Church 
members  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  the  dance — it  was  not  considered 
the  proper  place  for  them. 

The  expenses  of  the  ball  were  paid  by  an  assessment  upon  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance,  varying  in  amount  from  a dollar  and  a 
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half  to  three  dollars  each.  The  refreshments  were  generally  cake, 
lemonade,  and  wine.  A hot  supper,  with  turkey  and  oysters,  was 
sometimes  provided,  but  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

At  that  period  the  full  dress  of  a gentleman  was  a blue  swallow- 
tail, double-breasted  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a high,  stiff, 
rolling  collar  ; vests  and  pants  to  match  in  color,  if  not  white. 
The  shirts  were  provided  with  ruffles  projecting  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  vest,  and  high,  upright  collars  encircled  with  white 
neckerchief  folded  wide  so  as  to  reach  the  chin  and  tied  in  a bow 
in  front.  For  the  ball-room  white  silk  or  cotton  stockings,  with 
pumps  having  single  soles,  were  indispensable. 

Black  cloth,  unless  in  cases  of  deep  mourning,  was  seldom  worn, 
except  by  clergymen  ; it  was  considered  their  appropriate  insignia. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  ladies  was  plain,  so  that  it  was  com- 
mon for  a dressmaker  to  complete  one  in  a single  day,  and  made, 
generally,  of  inexpensive  material.  The  almost  universal  insignia 
of  the  married  lady  was  a cap,  small,  and  of  thin  lace  for  the 
younger  class,  and  increasing  in  thickness  and  size  as  time  rolled 
on,  and  the  tell-tale  hair  showed  signs  of.  approaching  age. 

The  farmers  generally  raised  more  or  less  flax  yearly,  and  after 
that  was  gathered  and  dressed  the  hum  or  music  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  could  be  heard  in  almost  every  house.  Then  when  .the 
weaver  had  performed  his  duties,  the  products,  as  well  the  tow  as 
the  linen  cloths,  were  used  for  some  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
domestic  purposes. 

The  wool  gathered  from  the  sheep  also,  after  passing  through 
the  wool-carding  and  dressing  machines,  came  back  to  the  family 
to  be  converted  into  yarn,  some  for  the  supply  of  the  knitting- 
needles,  and  the  rest  for  the  weavers’  loom,  to  be  converted  into 
flannel  and  cloth  for  domestic  use. 

There  was  scarcely  a season  of  the  year  but  what  in  many 
houses  the  young  people  could  be  found  sewing  together  strips 
of  cloth,  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  preparatory  to  supplying 
themselves  with  a new  rag  carpet  for  one  of  the  choice  rooms  of  the 
house. 

The-houses  were  generally  provided  with  front  stoops  having 
seats.  There,  in  warm,  pleasant  weather,  the  family,  with,  perhaps, 
some  neighbors,  congregated  after  the  day’s  work  was  over,  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  in  social  chat  before  early  retirement.  Fre- 
quently at  such  times  the  matron  of  the  house  might  be  seen  lean- 
ing over  the  lower  half  of  the  front  door  joining  in  and  listening 
to  the  chat. 

Their  habits  were  thus  at  that  time  simple  and  plain.  Not 
accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  the  city  and  fashionable  society, 
their  wants  were  few  and  moderate.  A man  then  worth  fifteen  or 
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twenty  thousand  dollars  was  considered  wealthy,  and  as  indepen- 
dent as  one  who  can  in  these  days  count  his  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  only  church  in  Kingston  at  the  commencement  of  that  de- 
cade was  the  Reformed  Dutch,  with  two  services  regularly  every 
Sabbath  and  one  on  Thursday  evening  of  each  week.  An  inter- 
regnum of  church  service  in  the  summer,  for  the  recuperation  of 
the  worn-out  energies  of  the  minister,  was  not  thought  of  or  sug- 
gested. The  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  at  church  was  very  general 
on  the  part  of  old  and  young.  As  the  church  at  that  time  was  not 
furnished  with  the  conveniences  necessary  to  bring  its  temperature 
to  summer  heat,  an  elderly  matron  in  winter  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  a younger  member  of  the  family,  or  colored  boy  or  girl, 
carrying  a foot-stove  with  a test  full  of  live  coals  to  keep  her  feet 
warm.  Her  body  and  hands  were  protected  by  a short  red  cloak 
and  the  marten-skin  muff  and  tippet. 

The  streets  during  service  were  deserted,  and  no  loungers  were 
hanging  round.  There  was  then  no  exhibition  of  young  men  loiter- 
ing in  and  around  cigar- shops  and  the  piazzas  of  hotels,  puffing 
the  Virginia  weed  during  any  part  of  that  or  even  other  days. 
Indeed,  the  etiquette  of  those  days  would  not  have  tolerated  for 
an  instant  a gentleman  smoking  a cigar  in  the  streets  in  company 
with  a lady,  either  riding  or  walking.  What  a change  since  then, 
and  where  is  the  improvement  1 

At  the  time  of  which  wre  are  now  writing  there  were  many 
pleasant  and  inviting  walks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
village  of  Kingston,  which  were  very  much  enjoyed  in  the  warm 
summer  afternoons  and  twilight  hours  by  the  young  people. 
Afternoon  and  evening  strolls  were  very  fashionable  with  the 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  much  more  enjoyed  than  the  con- 
fined air  of  the  parlors.  If  those  old  lanes  and  byways,  iiow  by 
the  march  of  improvement  either  obliterated  or  shorn  of  their  at- 
tractiveness and  beauty,  could  talk,  and  relate  things  of  the  past, 
it  is  believed  that  many  soft  words  and  plighted  vows  exchanged 
between  those  who  have  since  passed  through  the  stern  realities  of 
life  would  be  the  burden  of  their  tales. 

The  first  of  these  favorite  walks  turned  from  the  village  at  the 
junction  of  Pearl  and  Green  streets,  and  then,  after  crossing  the 
brook  and  following  a farmers’  lane  for  a short  distan  :e,  a bed  of 
fiat  rocks  was  reached,  several  acres  in  extent,  presenting  a smooth, 
even  surface,  broken  only  by  naiTow  fissures  separating  the  differ- 
ent layers.  A large  part  of  the  tract  was  clear  of  any  trees  or 
shrubs  ; another  part  had  more  or  less  cedar-trees  and  shrubbery 
growing  up  out  of  the  crevices,  which  formed  a pleasant  and  cool 
shade. 

Here  were  also  found  the  various  forms  of  snail- shells,  some  in- 
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habited  and  others  deserted  ; also  petrifactions  in  abundance,  and 
where  the  search  of  the  geologist  would  have  been  well  rewarded  by 
the  free  use  of  the  mallet  and  chisel. 

The  place  is  now  entirely  changed  ; our  great  canal,  comming- 
ling the  waters  of  the  Erie  and  Hudson,  and  other  large  works  of  - 
improvement,  have  drawn  upon  its  resources  until  its  surface  is 
entirely  changed,  so  that  it  now  forms  the  blooming  garden  of  a 
gentleman  of  leisure. 

Passing  across  the  rocks  over  to  the  “big  fly  road,”  a short 
walk  brought  the  pedestrians  to  the  top  of  the  high  ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  village,  where  one  of  the  most  lovely  landscapes  opened 
to  the  view,  embracing  the  village  of  Kingston,  surrounded  by  its 
broad  expanse  of  lowlands  and  cultivated  farms,  and  the  lordly 
Catskills  bounding  the  horizon  in  the  distance,  thus  presenting  a 
broad,  extensive  view  with  which  the  eye  could  never  tire. 

Again,  passing  down  Wall  Street  a little  beyond  the  last  house 
in  the  street,  a place  aptly  called  “ Love  Lane”  was  reached  ; that 
was  another  route  to  the  heights  above  referred  to.  On  entering 
the  lane  from  Wall  Street  the  pedestrians  found  themselves  in  a 
secluded  path,  skirted  with  trees  and  shrubs  on  both  sides,  leading 
to  the  “ Steene  Schuthook,”  where,  after  passing  through  a closely 
shaded  walk  in  the  woods  of  that  name,  the  pedestrians  would  again 
find  themselves  on  the  heights  with  the  enchanting  view  before 
them.  Or  if,  when  the  “ Steene  Schuthook”  was  reached,  they 
had  taken  the  path  to  the  left  and  followed  it  up  the  ‘ * Kuyckuyt’  ’ 
Hill,  on  reaching  the  top  an  equally  magnificent  view  would  be 
spread  out  before  them. 

Again,  the  pedestrians,  instead  of  being  enticed  from  Wall  Street 
by  the  cool  shade  of  Love  Lane,  might  have  continued  their  walk 
down  the  street  a short  distance  farther  and  rested  themselves  in 
the  Indian  seat,  where  the  indentations  in  the  rock  by  the  wayside 
gave  strong  evidence  that  it  had  been  the  resting-place  of  weary 
natives  before  the  substance  had  hardened  into  stone.  After  a 
brief  rest,  rambling  a few  rods  farther  brought  them  to  the  rocks, 
where  with  little  trouble  they  could  in  a short  time  provide  them- 
selves with  a collection  of  handsome  petrifactions  and  shells,  to 
which  the  Senior  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  alluded  in 
one  of  his  scientific  works.  Extending  their  walk  farther,  they 
reached  the  brink  of  “ Joghasm  Gat”  (Jacob  Valley) ; then  fol- 
lowing the  well-trodden  path  down  the  steep  declivity,  a clear 
running  trout  brook  was  reached,  principally  the  outpouring  of  a 
single  spring,  and  well  skirted  with  trees  on  either  side,  just  the 
spot  to  entrance  the  romancer  and  the  angler. 

But  the  angler  would  likely  continue  his  course  farther  down, 
and  if  unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  trout  continue  onward  until 
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lie  reached  the  ponds  of  the  Twaalf skill,  where  he  was  sure  very 
soon  to  fill  his  basket  with  the  small  but  delicious  fish,  called 
“ spaanacoker,”  which  when  properly  cooked  furnished  a treat 
not  to  be  excelled.  Unfortunately,  through  the  frequent  drain- 
age of  the  ponds  and  the  erection  and  working  of  a tannery  above, 
that  delicate  fish  has  become  extinct,  and  its  delicacy  and  tooth- 
someness are  now  only  to  be  remembered  and  talked  of,  not  enjoyed. 
The  young  boys  of  that  day,  the  writer  can  allege  from  experience, 
enjoyed  many  a delightful  Sunday  morning  breakfast  when  dis- 
cussing the  results  of  their  angling  in  those  ponds  the  previous 
afternoon.  The  fish  were  then  abundant,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  when  the  line  was  provided  with  two  or  three  hooks,  to 
find,  draw  after  draw,  every  hook  laden  with  its  captive. 

The  stores  were  few  ; all  kept  a miscellaneous,  but  not  a large 
stock  of  goods,  as  in  ordinary  country  stores.  A number  of  them 
were  kept  by  widow  ladies  as  a means  of  support.  Every  mechan- 
ical trade  had  its  representative,  and  all  their  work  was  accom- 
plished by  hand  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  the  present  day. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  farmers  having  and  working 
small  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  each  having  as  a necessary 
accompaniment  to  their  dwelling-house  in  the  village  a large,  wide- 
spread barn,  usually  standing  directly  adjacent  to  and  facing  the 
street.  Some  of  the  farm  hands  were  slaves,  or  just  emerged  from 
slavery,  and  celebrated  the  5th  of  July  as  the  day  of  their  pros- 
pective emancipation.  The  farmers,  through  the  greed  of  the  West 
India  Company,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  had  had 
the  curse  of  slavery  entailed  upon  them,  with  the  usual  experience 
of  slave-owners  : “ The  slaves  raised  the  corn,  the  hogs  consumed 
the  corn,  the  slaves  ate  the  hogs,”  and  nothing  was  left. 

The  laborers’  wages  of  those  days  were  usually  sixty- two  and  a 
half  cents  a day  for  twelve  hours’  work,  without  board,  and  by  the 
month  from  seven  to  nine  dollars,  with  board.  The  laborer  with 
that  income,  and  the  mode  of  life  in  those  days,  was  as  independent, 
and,  indeed,  more  so,  than  the  workingman  of  the  present  day  with 
his  largely  increased  wages. 

In  those  days  the  tailors  with  their  shears  and  the  shoemakers 
with  their  kits  went  round  accommodating  their  patrons  at  their 
own  dwellings. 

At  that  time  the  season  in  which  the  butchers  were  able  to  ply 
their  vocation  was  a short  one.  The  never-omitted  killing  time  in 
the  fall  tilled  the  corn-beef  and  pork-barrels  in  the  cellar,  and  after 
the  chopping-knife  music,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year  was  to 
be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  village,  the  pendent  sticks  in  the 
garret  were  tilled  with  sausages,  and  the  smoke-house  at  the  same 
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time  with  hams  and  other  meats.  Such  preparations,  together 
with  a well-stocked  turkey  and  chicken  roost  in  the  barn,  left  no 
need  or  occasion  for  draughts  on  the  market  in  winter. 

The  houses  in  the  village  at  this  period  were  mostly  built  of 
limestone,  which  was  very  abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  were  generally  only  one-story  high,  although  there  were  a 
few  of  a more  aristocratic  or  pretending  character  raised  an  addi- 
tional story.  The  kitchen  was  usually  in  an  extension  in  the  rear. 

The  furniture  was  plain  and  substantial ; with  some  the  parlor 
chairs  were  substantial,  old-fashioned  mahogany,  but  generally 
handsomely  fashioned,  painted  and  gilded  oak  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  with  those  of  a plainer  character  for  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
room. 

The  bedsteads  were  the  high  post  and  the  field  bedsteads,  with 
valances  and  curtains  by  which  they  could  be  entirely  enclosed,  and 
sacking  bottom  fastened  with  cords.  The  old-fashioned  mahogany 
sideboards  and  tables,  especially  tea-tables,  were  in  use  ,in  many 
families,  and  very  many  of  the  old  Dutch  families  were  supplied 
with  silver  tea  sets,  some  of  them  brought  by  their  ancestors  from 
Holland. 

At  that  time  the  principal  national  Dutch  festivals  were  still  in 
vogue. 

Christmas  (“  Kirstrydt”)  was  always  opened  in  families  and 
among  relatives  and  intimate  friends  with  the  wish  of  a merry 
Christmas,  each  one  vieing  to  give  the  first  salutation.  In  the 
forenoon  of  that  day  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  always 
administered  in  the  church.  A favorite  sport  for  the  young  men 
who  were  not  attracted  to  the  church  was  turkey  shooting,  usually 
below  the  hill  north  of  North  Front  Street.  Turkeys  were  set  up 
to  be  shot  at  with  pistols,  distant  a certain  number  of  paces, 
at  one  shilling  a shot,  the  successful  marksman  carrying  off  the 
prizes.  At  home,  preparatory  to  dinner,  turkeys  suspended  on  spits 
occupied  the  Dutch  ovens,  or  were  hung  from  spindles  before  a 
blazing  wood  fire.  The  after  part  of  the  day  was  usually  spent  in 
domestic  gayety. 

New  Year  (“  Xieu  Jar”)  was  spent  in  calls  ; every  house  was 
open,  and  sideboards  were  loaded  with  cake  and  wines. 

“Paas”  or  Easter,  was  the  great  day  for  devouring  eggs,  and 
children  and  servants  were  always  provided  with  colored  ones. 

• “ Pinxster ,”  AVhitsuntide,  was  especially  observed  by  the  colored 
people  as  a holiday,  and  their  hats  were  decorated  with  the  early 
flowers  then  usually  in  bloom. 

“ Santa  Claus”  St.  Nicholas  or  Christ  Kiukle  Day,  occurred 
eleven  days  before  Christmas,  December  25th,  old  style.  This  was 
the  great  day,  to  be  ushered  in  by  Santa  Claus  wandering  about 
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distributing  presents  to  good  children  and  whips  to  the  unruly,  in 
their  stockings  hung  in  chimney-corners. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  old  Dutch  song  appropriate 
to  the  occasion : 

“ St.  Nicholas,  my  dear  good  friend, 

To  serve  you  ever  was  my  end  ; 

If  you  me  now  something  will  give. 

Serve  you  I will  as  long  as  I live.” 

In  those  days,  before  all  the  Revolutionary  patriots  and  their 
immediate  descendants  had  gone  to  their  final  rest,  or  become  in- 
capacitated by  age,  the  usual  and  appropriate  celebration  of  the 
great  national  festival,  the  anniversary  of  the  4th  day  of  July,  was 
never  omitted.  It  was  not  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a mere 
ordinary  holiday,  to  be  spent  simply  in  firing  cannon  and  crackers, 
or  wandering  in  the  country,  but  one  to  have  the  minds  and  atten- 
tion of  the  people  drawn  back  to  the  times  which  tried  men’s  souls, 
and  to  the  glorious  truths  and  doctrines  which  were  fought  for,  main- 
tained, and  declared  in  that  most  perilous  and  trying  period.  The 
particular  and  important  feature  of  the  celebration  in  Kingston  was 
the  assembling  of  the  inhabitants  together  in  the  church,  it  being 
the  most  commodious  room  in  the  place,  there  to  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  that  grand  old  instrument  of  our  fathers,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  a patriotic  oration  prepared  and  delivered  by 
one  of  the  leading  citizens.  The  church  was  always  crowded,  and 
political  differences  and  contentions  were  for  a time  obliterated  and 
forgotten— they  met  on  common  ground.  It  is  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted that  such  observance  of  the  day  has  virtually  become 
obsolete.  The  great  truths  and  principles  contained  in  that  noble 
instrument  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  cannot  be  too  often 
brought  to  the  notice  or  too  strongly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  engraven  upon  the  consciences  of  the  rising  generation. 
Surely  listening  to  its  recital  once  a year  should  not  be  considered 
burdensome. 

Below  is  inserted  a copy  of  the  newspaper  account  of  its  cele- 
bration in  Kingston  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1821. 
By  the  names  recorded  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  countenanced  and 
participated  in  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  place. 
The  orator  and  reader,  both  distinguished  members  and  ornaments 
of  the  Ulster  County  Bar,  have  been  called  to  their  final  account, 
the  orator  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  reader  surviving  to  adorn 
one  of  the  highest  judicial  positions  in  the  State. 

The  chairman  of  the  festive  board  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
that  sterling  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  Governor  George  Clinton, 
and  a member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  State  : 
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“FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

“ The  46th  Anniversary  of  American  Independence  was  cele- 
brated in  this  village,  with  unusual  splendor  and  festivity.  The 
dawn  was  ushered  in,  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  ringing  of 
bells  at  noon  a procession,  composed  of  our  most  respectable  citi- 
ens  from  this  village  and  its  vicinity  formed  at  Levi  Jansen  s hotel, 
and  preceded  by  a band  of  music,  marched  to  the  Church.  An 
eloquent  and  animated  address  was  then  offered  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  by  the  Rev  Mr  Gosman — the  ‘ Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ’ was,  in  an  impressive  manner,  read  by  Charles  II  Ruggles 
Esq — William  Cockburn  Esq  then  delivered  an  oration,  to  the  most 
numerous  and  gratified  audience  perhaps  ever  assembled  in  this 
place.  The  scenes  sufferings  and  triumphs,  through  which  our 
Revolutionary  fathers  passed,  were  described  in  glowing  language  : 
the  conflagration  of  this  village,  particularly,  was  very  aptly  and 
pathetically  alluded  to.  The  oration  contained  many  sound  politi- 
cal maxims  and  observations,  with  a view  to  the* preservation  of 
our  National  Independence  and  glory.  The  fate  of  other  republics 
was  held  out  as  warning  beacons  for  our  country  to  avoid  the  rock 
on  which  they  stranded. 

“ At  the  close  of  the  oration,  the  Band  handsomely  performed 
the  popular  air  of  Y^ankee  Doodle  ; whereupon  the  procession  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel,  where  a large  company  without  distinction  of 
party,  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  repast,  in  the  long  room,  which  was 
decorated  with  flowers  formed  into  festoons  and  garlands.  The 
names  of  the  13  United  States  in  large  capitals,  were  placed  at 
equal  distances  around  the  room,  enclosed  in  evergreen.  Chris- 
topher Tappen  Esq.  one  of  the  Seven  Survivors,  who  framed  our 
State  Constitution,  presided,  assisted  by  Judge  Trumpbour  and 
Sheriff  Deyo. 

“ The  following  toasts  were  drank.  1.  The  clay — Proud  in  the 
recollection  of  Freemen.  2 — The  Heroes  of  the  Revolution— Who 
built  the  pillars  of  our  Freedom,  and  cemented  them  with  their 
blood.  3.  The  last  War— Which  wafted  in  triumph  the  Star 
Spangled  banner  round  the  civilized  world.  4.  TJce  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United,  States.  5.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  6.  South  America— May  Liberty  place  her 
standard  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  and  from  Pole  to  Pole.  7.  The  Globe 
—May  American  Commerce  whiten  every  Sea  and  crowd  every  Port. 
8.  Science — May  the  American  Eagle  spread  her  wings  over  her 
temple.  9.  The  useful  arts — An  American  first  snatched  Light- 
ning from  Heaven — May  American  Genius  ever  be  respected.  10. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Kingston — They  passed  through  the  flames  of 
the  Revolution,  for  having  formed  the  Charter  of  our  rights.  11. 
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The  County  of  Ulster — May  agriculture,  man’s  first  and  best 
employment,  distinguish  her  citizens.  12.  The  State  of  New 
York — She  asks  only  her  just  weight  in  the  Republic  may 
that  never  be  denied  her.  13.  The  Fair  Sex . — May  the  Moun- 
tain Goddess  inspire  them  with  sentiments  worthy  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

u After  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  discharge  of  an  evening 
gun  had  announced  the  close  of  the  festivities  of  the  day,  rockets 
and  other  Fireworks  were  displayed  in  North  Front  Street,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  a crowd  of  Spectators.  Never  has  that  day 
been  commemorated  here  with  a more  general  appearance  of  satis- 
faction and  delight.” 

It  was  the  custom  about  1820,  and  for  several  years  subsequent, 
indeed,  until  the  great  anti-Masonic  excitement  created  by  the 
abduction  of  Morgan  compelled  Masonry  to  hide  its  head  for  a 
season,  for  the  “Mount  Iloreb  Chapter  and  Kingston  Master 
Masons”  to  celebrate  annually  on  the  24th  of  June  the  anniversary 
of  their  patron  saint.  On  that  day  about  noon,  the  Masons,  some- 
times with  their  high  priest,  king,  scribe,  and  captain  of  the  host 
in  full  regalia,  and  sometimes  not,  set  forward  in  procession  from 
the  lodge-room  preceded  by  the  village  band,  and  after  marching 
through  several  streets  entered  the  church.  The  services  there 
consisted  uniformly  of  prayers  and  an  address  by  a clergyman  of 
their  order,  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  church  the  procession  re-formed 
as  before,  and  then  proceeded  to  one  of  the  village  hotels  to  par- 
take of  a grand  dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion.  After  having 
done  full  justice  to  the  eatables  the  cloth  was  removed,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  regular  set  toasts,  abundant  flow  of  wine  and  after- 
dinner  remarks. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  have  ever  since  the  attainment  of 
their  independence,  as  well  as  before,  shown  a great  aversion  to 
standing  armies.  It  was  not  strange  that  our  forefathers  imbibed 
that  feeling,  for  when  under  the  British  yoke  they  encountered  the 
haughty,  domineering,  tyrannical,  and  self-sufficient  spirit  en- 
shrined within  the  British  gold-laced  red-coat.  Their  descendants 
inherited  the  feeling,  and  they  determined  to  rely  mainly  upon  a 
citizen  soldiery.  That  led  to  the  adoption  of  a militia  system  for 
the  organization  and  training  of  the  people  in  military  tactics. 
All  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years,  save  only  a few  especially  exempted  classes,  were  required  to 
be  arranged  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions,  to  be  commanded  by  officers  of  appropriate  grades 
selected  and  commissioned  in  the  manner  designated  by  law.  Each 
militiaman  was  required  to  provide  himself  with  all  the  arms  and 
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accoutrements  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  position  lield  by 
him  in  the  organization  either  as  an  officer  or  private. 

Each  military  division  or  department  had  its  appropriate  beat 
or  territory  assigned  to  it.  On  the  first  Monday  of  September  in 
every  year,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  companies  were  re- 
quired to  rendezvous  in  their  respective  beats  for  the  purpose  of 
“ training,  disciplining,  and  improving  in  manual  exercise.”  The 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  musicians  of  each 
regiment  or  separate  battalion  were  required  to  rendezvous  in  their 
respective  beats  one  day  in  every  year,  and  continue  through  the 
day  in  military  exercise. 

The  militia  were  also  required  once  every  year  to  assemble  by 
regiment  or  separate  battalion,  at  such  time  and  place  within  their 
respective  beats  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  should 
direct,  for  the  purpose  of  “ inspection,  review  and  martial  exer- 
cise.” 

In  the  early  years  of  the  writer  those  days  of  martial  exercise 
formed  great  times  of  attraction  and  wonderment,  especially  the 
general  review,  or,  in  the  ordinary  phrase  of  the  time,  “ general 
training.”  That  was  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  year,  and  from 
the  importance  then  attached  to  it  and  the  crowds  drawn  to  its 
gatherings,  it  requires  special  mention  and  description. 

The  day  previous  to  the  parade  witnessed  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  the  appropriate  accommodation  of  the  military  and 
spectators.  The  stores  were  usually  depleted  of  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  hemlock  boards  and  joists  for  the  building  of  booths,  to  fur- 
nish resting-places  where  the  inner  man  could  be  comfortably  and 
uncomfortably  provided  for. 

In  the  stores  the  molasses  hogsheads  were  largely  drawn  upon 
to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  gingerbread  and  molasses  candy, 
indispensable  articles  on  these  occasions.  Old  Toentje  and  his  wife, 
of  Columbus  Point,  did  not  at  the  great  training  day,  as  at  other 
times,  enjoy  a candy  monopoly,  nor  were  there  then  any  “ trusts” 
organized,  to  crowd  all  competition  out  ; but  on  the  night  preceding 
the  parade  the  colored  people  had  many  kettles  of  molasses,  in  as 
many  kitchens  in  the  village,  boiling  over  the  fires,  and  many  hands 
tired  and  stiffened  in  giving  the  candy  its  proper  delicate  hue. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  important  day  the  workmen  were 
plying  their  vocation  all  about  the  parade  ground,  giving  the  final 
touches  to  the  booths.  A little  later  wagon  after  wagon  from  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  seen  approaching,  which,  besides 
being  loaded  with  the  whole  family,  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est, had  between  its  sides  a barrel  of  sweet  cider  on  tap,  and  quan- 
tities of  apples  for  sale,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and 
enable  them  on  their  return  home  to  add  something  to  their  money- 
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box,  if  they  had  any.  At  the  same  time  the  proprietors  of  the 
booths  were  bringing  in  their  supplies  of  drinkables  and  eat- 
ables. 

From  early  in  the  morning  until  the  hour  of  parade  the  roads 
leading  to  the  village  and  the  camp-ground  were  lined  with  whole 
families  from  the  country  in  wagons  or  on  foot,  including  all — from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest — frequently  with  the  baby  at  the  breast, 
wending  their  way  to  see  the  sights. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  military  companies,  the  great  observed  of 
all  observers,  were  expected  to  march  into  the  field  and  take  the  re- 
spective places  to  which  they  belonged.  Kingston  was  not  honored 
with  any  uniformed  company  at  that  date.  The  companies,  being 
all  of  the  “ Jobuncker”  class,  arrived  and  marched  separately,  each 
one  preceded  by  his  captain,  dressed  in  his  “ best  suit”  and  wear- 
ing the  usual  high  and  bell-crowned  liat,  with  a tall  feather  pro- 
jecting therefrom,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  black,  with  a few 
inches  of  red  tipping  at  the  top  ; sometimes  an  epaulette  resting 
on  one  shoulder,  but  invariably  a sword  dangling  by  his  side  and 
suspended  from  a red  morocco  belt  buckled  round  his  waist ; occa- 
sionally a red  sash  over  the  belt,  more  frequently  none.  His  troops 
closely  followed  him  in  platoons,  dressed  in  various  shades  and 
colors,  some  in  their  best  array,  expecting  their  admiring  sweet- 
hearts on  the  ground  ; others  appearing  as  if  they  had  just  come 
from  the  plough,  the  carpenters’,  blacksmiths’,  or  other  mechani- 
cal shop  ; some  having  long-tail  coats,  some  short-tail  coats,  and 
others  without  any  tails  to  their  coats  at  all.  Their  arms  and 
accoutrements  consisted  of  a musket  or  shotgun,  with  a bayonet 
dangling  on  the  left  side  from  a strap  passed  over  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  a cartouch-box  suspended  in  the  same  way  from  the 
other  shoulder.  Thus  accoutred,  on  the  soldiers  marched  in  com- 
panies to  their  appropriate  places.  By  this  time  there  was  prob- 
ably not  a hamlet  in  the  whole  regiment's  beat,  and  perhaps  not  a 
farm-house,  which  was  not  represented  among  the  spectators  on 
the  ground. 

The  men,  after  being  manoeuvred  and  practised  by  companies 
for  an  hour  or  more,  stacked  their  arms,  and  then  came  the  recess. 
That  was  the  time  for  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  beaux  to  mo- 
nopolize the  attention  and  smiles  of  their  loved  ones,  at  the  same 
time  indulging  their  tastes  and  sweetening  their  palates  with  cards 
of  gingerbread,  and  stick  after  stick  of  molasses  candy,  occasionally 
washing  or  moistening  it  down  with  some  liquid  sweet  or  some- 
thing stronger.  This  was  the  harvest  time  for  the  hucksters. 
It  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  when  suddenly  the  drums  sounded 
their  call  to  duty  ; then  the  sweethearts  were  deserted,  the  guns 
were  unstacked,  and  the  soldiers  formed  in  ranks. 
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Before  this  the  guards  had  been  set  and  the  spectators  crowded 
outside  of  the  central  square  reserved  for  military  movements — 
some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  in  carriages,  all  kinds 
of  vehicles  being  represented.  Suddenly  a great  buzz  was  heard, 
and  the  attention  of  all  was  drawn  in  one  direction,  to  see  the  gen- 
eral, with  his  gold-laced  coat  and  chapeau,  mounted  on  a pranc- 
ing charger,  at  the  head  of  his  richly  caparisoned  and  mount- 
ed staff,  approaching  to  take  part  in  the  grand  regimental  re- 
view. 

Kow  the  military  line  was  formed,  and  the  practice  by  the  entire 
regiment  as  one,  in  shouldering,  ordering,  carrying,  and  presenting 
arms  commenced,  and  then,  after  many  marching  and  counter- 
marching manoeuvres,  the  companies  were  all  formed  in  platoons, 
and  the  general  and  his  staff  took  their  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
reserved  square  ; the  marching  inspection  and  salutes  were  then  in 
order.  The  whole  regiment  marched  past  their  general  officer  in 
platoons  for  review  and  inspection.  In  the  mean  time,  while  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  witnessing  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  military,  others  were  engaged  in  depleting  the 
booths  and  peddling  wagons  of  all  their  contents. 

After  the  review  came  the  marching  from  the  field  and  through 
the  different  streets  of  the  village,  followed  by  the  dismissal.  Then 
the  show’  was  ended,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  some  all  right,  some 
with  aching  heads,  some  with  trembling,  uncertain  limbs,  and 
others,  again,  apparently  ignorant  of  which  of  their  ends  was 
uppermost. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century  a uniformed 
company  called  the  Ulster  Grays  wms  organized  in  Kingston,  by 
some  young  men  who  took  some  pride  in  military  matters.  They 
became  thoroughly  drilled,  and  were  a credit  to  themselves  and  the 
town  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  soldier-like  demeanor  and  good  discipline  of  that  and  other 
organizations  of  a similar  character  throughout  the  State  could 
not  save  the  general  militia  system  from  the  destructive  shafts 
of  ridicule  well  aimed  at  the  “ Jobuncker”  companies,  and  the 
ridiculous  foppery  of  many  of  their  company,  as  well  as  regi- 
mental officers,  who  appeared  to  think  that  with  the  coveted  rank 
of  a militia  officer,  by  which  they  could  acquire  a prefix  or  handle 
to  their  name,  they  had  reached  the  acme  of  fame,  and  were 
the  envy  and  winder  of  all  observers.  Such  men,  puffed  up  with 
their  fancied  importance,  by  many  of  their  acts  disgusted  respect- 
able citizens  and  threw  discredit  upon  the  whole  system.  It  gave 
rise  to  the  organization  in  many  places  of  companies  styled  “ Fan- 
tasticals.”  They  by  using  grotesque  arms  of  various  descriptions, 
from  the  old  musket  to  the  cane  and  broomstick,  and  with  fan- 
28 
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tos tic  dresses  to  match,  drew  large  crowds  of  admirers  to  their 
parades.  Men  who  could  mimic  and  ridicule  were  selected  as 
officers,  and  by  voice  and  manner,  as  well  as  dress,  prepared  the 
way  for  new  laws,  involving  an  entire  change  in  our  military  sys- 
tem, and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  annual  “ general  train- 
ing.” 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


KINGSTON  AS  IT  WAS  IN  AND  ABOUT  1820. 

IT  is  the  intention,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a particular  descrip- 
tion of  Kingston  as  it  was  in  and  about  1820,  with  a map  and  ex- 
planations, which  w ill  be  especially  of  local  interest,  showing  the 
situation  of  the  houses  and  the  names  of  their  occupants,  with  occa- 
sionally such  remarks,  biographical  or  historical,  as  the  particular 
subject  may  appear  to  demand.  On  the  map  the  names  of  the 
streets  are  indicated  by  letters,  as  follows:  X.  F.,  Xorth  Front; 
E.  F.,  East  Front,  now  Clinton  Avenue  ; F.,  Fair  ; W.,  Wall  ; C., 
Crown;  G.,  Green;  J.,  John;  M.,  Main;  P.,  Pearl;  M.  L., 
Maiden  Lane  ; St.  J.,  St.  James’. 

1.  On  entering  the  village  of  Kingston  from  the  interior,  through 
what  is  now  Hurley  Avenue,  a small  frame  building  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  where  a hotel  now  stands  ; it  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  Cornelius  Winne. 

2.  After  turning  the  corner  to  the  right,  and  thus  passing  into 
the  Bridge  Road,  there  was,  a short  distance  from  the  corner,  and 
where  the  Russell  two-story  frame  dwelling  now  stands,  a building 
occupied  by  Reuben  Xichols  as  a dwelling  and  saddle  and  harness- 
maker  shop. 

8.  A short  distance  farther  to  the  south  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road  (west),  and  fronting  Xorth  Front  Street  at  its  terminus,  stood 
a frame  storehouse  which  had  been  built  a few  years  previous,  and 
occupied  by  A.  & A.  Story.  About  1820  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  J.  & J,  Russell,  emigrants  from  Scotland. 

On  the  south  side  of  that  store  was  an  inlet  or  opening  then  com- 
municating with  a lane  leading  therefrom  southerly  to  Lucas’  Turn- 
pike. That  inlet  was  originally  the  commencement  of  the  old  King’ s 
highway  to  Hurley,  Marbletown,  etc.,  from  that  point  taking  a 
somewhat  circuitous  course  ; it  struck  into  the  site  of  the  present 
highway  a short  distance  west  of  the  old  Winne  house.  The 
change  of  the  road  was  made  in  1813,  so  as  to  run  direct  into  the 
Bridge  Road  as  it  now  does. 

4.  Opposite  the  Story  storehouse,  and  a few  feet  southerly  from 
the  street,  on  a rise  of  ground,  stands  one  of  the  old  stone  houses. 
It  was  the  old  homestead  of  Xicholas  Bogardus.  At  the  date  of 
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our  review  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Peter  E.  Hasbrouck  as  a 
dwelling  and  bakery. 

5.  On  the  northeast  comer,  made  by  the  intersection  of  the 
Bridge  Road  with  North  Front  Street,  where  the  tannery  now  is, 
was  the  apple-mill  and  distillery  of  Isaac  Du  Bois.  Going  east 
across  the  hollow  the  street  was  then  quite  narrow — not  much  more 
than  room  for  two  teams  to  pass  one  another — the  bridge  over  the 
mill-brook  was  crossed,  and  the  site  of  the  old  colonial  mill  on  the 
left  and  of  the  mill-pond  on  the  right  was  passed. 

6.  After  passing  those  points  in  North  Front  Street,  eastward, 
the  first  building  reached  was  the  frame  building  occupied  by 
Gilbert  Cooper  as  a dwelling  and  tobacco  factory,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  where  the  large  brick  hotel  now  stands.  The  old 
brewery — or  a section  of  it — of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  fame 
formed  a part  of  that  tobacco  factory. 

7.  On  the  southwest  corner  of  North  Front  and  Green  streets 
stood  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  a two -story  double  house,  in 
Revolutionary  times  the  homestead  of  Johannis  Sleght.  At  the 
date  of  our  review  it  was  owned  by  Rachel  Bogardus  and  occupied 
by  tenants.  About  that  time  it  w as  occupied  by  William  Brink  as 
a store  and  dwelling. 

Directly  opposite  this  house  “ Frog  Alley”  entered  North  Front 
Street.  That  was  then  the  road  to  the  “riff”  or  fording  place. 
Prior  to  the  building  of  the  bridge  across  Esopus  Creek  in 
1790,  it  was  the  only  direct  avenue  to  the  district  of  country  on  the 
north  side  of  Esopus  Creek. 

8.  On  the  west  corner  of  Frog  Alley  and  North  Front  Street 
stood  a small  frame  shop  which,  as  indicated  by  the  sign  painted 
over  the  window,  had  been  occupied  by  Peter  E.  Osterhoudt,  a 
watchmaker. 

9.  A short  distance  up  Frog.  Alley,  on  the  east  side,  stands  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses.  In  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times  it 
was  one  of  the  Bogardus  homesteads.  At  the  date  of  our  review 
it  was  occupied  by  tenants — about  that  time  by  Henry  Darling,  a 
stone-cutter. 

TO.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Green  and  North  Front  streets 
stands  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  the  homestead  of  Anthony 
Hoffman.  It  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  some  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  at  the  date  of  our  review  was  in  the  possession  of  Abra- 
ham Hoffman,  the  son  of  Anthony. 

11.  Opposite  the  Hoffman  house  is  a large,  two-story  double 
stone  house.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Joseph  Gasherie,  who  was 
the  first  surrogate  of  Ulster  County,  and  held  the  office  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  At  the  date  of  our  review  the  building  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Edward  O’Neil. 
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12.  A short  distance  to  the  east,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  stands  a large,  two-story  double  stone  house  ; it  was  the 
homestead  of  Abraham  B.  Bancker,  and  was  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  after  the  great  fire  in  1804,  upon  the  site  of  the 
building  then  burned.  Mr.  Bancker  was  clerk  of  the  State  Senate 
continuously  from  1784  to  1802.  At  the  date  of  our  review  the 
building  was  owned  by  George  W.  Bancker,  of  Rhinebeck,  and 
occupied  by  John  Champlin,  district  attorney,  until  his  death  in 
November  of  that  year. 

13.  Next  east,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  is  the  two-story 
brick-front  double  house  built  by  Isaac  Du  Bois  and  John  Hume  in 
1818  and  1819.  It  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  stone  house 
in  which  Cornelius  Elmendorf,  with  the  cognomen  of  “ Old  Ncibor 
kept  public  house  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic. 


14.  On  the  south  side  of  North  Front  Street,  and  opposite  the 
Bancker  house,  stands  the  “ Dewaal  house,”  so  named  from  having 
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been  owned  and  occupied  by  William  Dewaal  as  a public  house  for 
many  years.  The  house  was  burned  down  in  the  great  lire  of  1804, 
during  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  Dewaal,  and  immediately  afterward 
rebuilt  as  it  now  appears.  During  Mr.  Dewaal’ s occupancy  it  was 
kept  as  a public  house,  and  the  old  house,  as  well  as  the  new  one, 
contained  the  favorite  dancing  hall.  The  new  one  was  particularly 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  beautiful  spring  door.  Mr.  Dewaal  died 
in  1 820,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him,  and  continued  there  for  some  years  and  until  her  death. 

15.  The  next  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  a little 
east  of  the  Dewaal  house,  was  a frame  building,  which  in  1816,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  was  occupied  by  Conrad  E.  Eimendorf 
and  Derick  Du  Bois  as  a store.  In  1820  the  publication  of  the 
Craftsman,  a newspaper,  the  special  organ  of  the  Hon.  John 
Sudani,  was  started  in  that  building  by  Benjamin  G.  Johnson,  as 
publisher.  It  was  so  continued  there  for  a few  years,  when  its 
printing  and  publishing  office  was  removed  to  Wall  Street,  in  the 
frame  building  then  standing  next  north  of  the  burying-ground. 
After  that  the  building  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  James  and 
Daniel  L.  IV ells  as  a cabinetmaker’s  shop. 

16.  On  the  north  side  of  North  Front  Street,  and  a short  dis- 
tance east  of  the  Du  Bois  and  Hume  house,  stands  a frame  building, 
the  main  part  of  which  was  standing  in  1820  and  occupied  by  John 
Hume  as  a store.  It  was  also  used  for  many  years  by  Jacobus 
Hardenbergh  as  county  treasurer,  John  Hume  being  his  deputy. 

17.  The  next  building  on  the  north  side  of  North  Front,  and 
facing  Crown  Street,  is  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  of  Revolutionary 
date.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Anthony  Freer.  In  1820  it  was 
occupied  by  John  S.  Yan  Steenbergh.  At  that  time  he  had  a 
watchmaking  and  jewellers’  shop  in  an  annex  at  the  east  end.  A 
part  of  the  main  building  was  then  occupied  by  a Mrs.  Coppin  as 
a millinery  store. 

18.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  North  Front  and  Crown  streets 
was  a large,  two-story  double  stone  dwelling-house,  with  a gambrel 
roof  fronting  on  Crown  Street.  In  1820  it  was  occupied  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jacobus  S.  Bruvn.  It  was  built  a few  years  after 
the  Revolution  upon  the  site. of  the  building  burned  down  in  the 
great  tire  of  1776,  Colonel  Bruvn  was  a captain  in  the  New  York 
line  of  infantry  in  1775,  and  joined  the  Northern  army  under  com- 
mand of  General  Schuyler.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  St. 
Johns  and  Chambly.  He  proceeded  with  the  army  under  General 
Montgomery  to  Canada.  He  was  with  General  Montgomery  in  his 
assault  upon  Quebec,  and  near  that  officer  when  he  fell.  Upon  his 
return  to  New  York  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental line,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Montgomery.  He  was  there 
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when  the  fort  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  that  time,  and  brought  to  New  York  and  confined  on 
board  of  a prison-ship  in  the  harbor.  After  about  three  years’  cap- 
tivity he  was  exchanged,  and  rejoined  the  army.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  lie  set  tied  in  Kingston.  He  was  a member  of  .Assembly  in  1788, 
and  immediately  after  a member  of  the  Senate  for  one  term.  He 
died  in  July,  1825. 

19.  On  the  north  side  of  North  Front  Street,  and  a little  to  the 
east  of  the  Van  Steenbergh  house,  was  a small  frame  building,  in 
1820  occupied  as  shops.  The  two-story  brick  store  and  dwelling- 
now  there  was  built  on  its  site. 

20.  A little  farther  to  the  east,  and  where  Military  Hall  now 
stands,  was  a double,  two-story  frame  building,  occupied  about 
1820  by  James  G.  Wilson,  at  the  west  end,  as  a tailor  shop,  and  at 
the  east  end  by  Lawrence  Wilson,  as  a hatter  shop. 

21.  Next  to  that,  and  with  only  a narrow  alleyway  between, 
was  a frame  building  erected  for  a barn  or  carriage-house.  It  was 
owned  by  Abraham  Myer,  an  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law.  He 
was  surrogate  in  1813  and  district  attorney  in  1820.  He  occupied 
a room  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  finished  off  for  a law  office. 
The  building  was  subsequently  converted  into  a store,  and  occupied 
as  such  for  a number  of  years,  until  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
some  more  pretending  brick  structures. 

22.  Immediately  opposite,  and  on  the  south  side  of  North  Front 
Street,  was  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Myer.  It  was  a one-storv 
frame  building  formerly  owned  by  William  Ellsworth.  It  was 
erected  by  him  upon  the  site  of  his  building  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  general  conflagration  of  Kingston.  The  house  is  still  standing. 
Mr.  Myer  was  a man  of  considerable  ability,  and  took  a high  stand 
in  his  profession  as  a practising  lawyer.  He  was  appointed  surrogate 
in  1813. 

23.  A few  feet  east  of  the  Myer  house,  and  on  thQ  same  side  of 
the  street,  stood  the  -large,  double  two-story  stone  house  of  Chris- 
topher Tappen.  It  was  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  rebuilt  after 
the  burning  of  Kingston.  There  had  stood  the  homestead  of 
Christoffel  Tappen,  the  head  of  the  Tappen  family,  who  died  in 
1740.  He  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  place. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  Trustees  of  Kingston,  and  also  President  of 
the  Board  of  Magistrates  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  son  Christopher  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the 
place.  He  was  a man  of  ability,  and  represented  the  county  fre- 
quently in  different  representative  bodies,  both  in  colonial  times 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  State  government.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  and  adopted  the  first  State 
constitution.  He  was  a brother-in-law  of  Governor  George  Clinton, 
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and  held  the  office  of  deputy  county  clerk  under  him  as  chief  from 
1759  to  1812,  and  the  office  of  county  clerk  from  1812  to  1821. 

Governor  Clinton  always  made  his  home  in  that  house  when 
in  town,  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  Kingston 
there  was  the  executive  chamber.  One  tradition  asserts  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  lodged  there,  and  not  at  the  Bogardus  house,  when 
visiting  the  village,  as  before  stated.  The  writer  gives  both  tradi- 
tions. Of  course  they  are  not  both  correct ; he  cannot  tell  which  is. 

24.  Directly  adjoining  the  Tappen  house  on  the  east,  in  1820,  was 
a one-story  frame  building  used  and  occupied  as  a store  in  1820  by 
the  firm  of  Peter  Tappen  & Co.  Mr.  Tappen  was  a son  of  Chris- 
topher, and  the  “ Co.”  was  William  G.  Eltinge.  The  building  was 
removed  when  Wall  Street  was  opened,  and  the  street  now  covers 
its  site. 

25.  A little  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  North  Front 
Street,  and  within  a few  feet  of  the  corner  of  Dover  Street,  stood  a 
one-story  frame  dwelling-house,  in  1820,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Philip  Newkirk.  It  had,  previous  to  Mr.  Newkirk’s  occupancy, 
been  owned  and  occupied  by  Peter  Tappen,  a brother  of  Chris- 
topher. 

26.  Opposite  to  the  Newkirk  house,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
North  Front  Street,  stood  a frame  building,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally put  up  for  a machine-shop,  but  never  finished  as  such.  In 
1816  there  was  organized  therein  a Sunday-school,  which  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  place  or  in  the 
county  of  Ulster.  In  1820  it  was  used  by  Samuel  Fowler  as  a black- 
smith shop  and  for  the  sale  of  some  farming  implements.  It  was 
subsequently  finished  off  and  occupied  as  a store  by  Matthew  Ten 
Eyck  for  some  years.  On  its  site  now  stands  a large  brick  building. 

27.  A little  farther  to  the  east,  and  directly  opposite  and  facing 
Dover  Street,  stood  a small  frame  dwelling-house  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Mills.  Many  of  the  old  citizens  will  recollect  his  daughter, 
“Betsey  Mills,”  as  a faithful  tailoress,  visiting  their  houses,  and 
call  to  mind  having  worn  many  a garment  of  her  make. 

28.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  Dover  and  North  Front  streets, 
in  1820,  stood  a bain  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  Tillotson 
house,  next  mentioned.  It  was  subsequently  converted  into  a store 
for  Tappen  & Eltinge,  and  occupied  by  them  for  a time.  The  build- 
ing is  still  standing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  North  Front  and 
Fair  streets. 

29.  The  last  and  only  remaining  house  in  North  Front  Street 
was  the  large,  two-story  stone  house  still  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street  and  facing  East  Front  Street,  now  Clinton  Avenue. 
This  house  was  built  in  1802  by  John  Tremper,  a few  feet  to  the 
east  of  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Johannis  Wvnkoop,  burned  in  the 
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Revolution.  In  1820  it  was  occupied  by  John  C.  Tillotson  and 
owned  by  Mrs.  Tillotson,  the  daughter  of  Chancellor  Livingston. 

30.  The  first  building  in  East  Front  Street  (now  Clinton  Avenue) 
is  tlie  frame  building  facing  North  Front  Street.  That  building 
was  put  up  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  and  occupied  as  early  as 
1794  by  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek  for  mercantile  purposes.  After  his 
death  it  was  occupied  for  a time  by  John  Tremper.  In  1820,  and 
for  several  years  previous  and  subsequent  it  was  occupied  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Peter  Cl.  and  Henry  Sharp.  In  1820  Matthew 
Ten  Eyck  was  associated  with  them  under  the  firm  style  of  Sharp, 
Ten  Eyck  & Co.  The  building  was  owned  by  James  Cockburn. 
It  is  now  converted  into  an  apartment  house. 

31.  The  next  building  in  East  Front  Street  is  the  old  one-story 
stone  house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  known  as  the  “ Senate 
House,”  with  a history.  In  1820  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Sarah  Dumond,  the  widow  of  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek.  She  acquired 
it  by  will  from  her  uncle,  Abraham  Van  Gaasbeek. 

This  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  It 
was  originally  built  by  Colonel  Wessel  Ten  Broeck  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  supposed  to  be  about  1676.  He 
was  a man  of  considerable  prominence  in  his  day,  and  the  house 
when  built  was  rather  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  that 
time  in  this  vicinity.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Abraham  Yan  Gaasbeek.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  State  government  in  Kingston,  in  the  year  1777,  that  house 
was  selected  for  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  in  it  the  first  Senate  was  organized,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777.  and  held  its  regular  sessions  until  the  meetings  of 
the  Legislature  were  broken  up  by  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1777, 
it  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  other  houses  in  the  village,  and  was 
reduced  to  naked  walls.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  it  was  rebuilt, 
or,  rather,  the  wood  and  inside  work  restored,  as  is  understood, 
very  much  in  accord  Avith  the  old  model.  About  1794  it  passed  by 
will  to  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Peter  Yan  Gaasbeek,  a member  of  the 
Third  United  States  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  who  died 
shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  that  body.  In  1820  the  house 
was  occupied  by  the  Widow  Yan  Gaasbeek  and  her  daughter  Sarah. 
It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  F.  E.  Westbrook,  and  then 
to  Mrs.  Marius  Schoonmaker,  who  sold  it  to  the  State  in  1887.  It 
has  since  undergone  thorough  repairs,  to  be  kept  and  preserved  by 
the  State  as  a relic  and  memento  of  the  past,  and  especially  ot*  the 
organization  of  our  State  government.  It  is  a low  but  long  one- 
story  house,  built  in  front  and  ends  with  the  limestone  so  common 
in  the  vicinity.  The  rear  wall  is  of  old  Holland  brick,  which 
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tradition  reports  was  brought  across  the  sea  for  ballast.  They  are 
the  large-sized  Holland  brick,  nine  inches  long,  four  inches  wide, 
and  two  inches  thick.  The  walls  throughout  are  solid  and  firm  in 
every  respect.  A representation  of  the  building  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XVIII. 

General  Armstrong  occupied  this  house  in  1804  for  a short  period 
before  his  departure  as  Minister  to  France.  He  moved  here  prin- 
cipally for  the  education  of  his  children  in  Kingston  Academy,  and 
when  he  left  as  Minister  to  France  he  took  Mr.  Warden,  the  then 
principal  of  the  academy,  with  him  as  his  secretary. 

It  was  during  his  then  residence  here  that  the  able,  but  ex- 
tremely bitter  political  controversy  was  carried  on  between  him  and 
Barent  Gardinier  through  the  village  papers. 

During  his  residence  here  in  1804  his  father-in-law,  Chancellor 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  on  his  return  from  the  French  court,  made 
a triumphal  entry  into  this  village.  The  citizens  of  Kingston  not 
only  honored  the  man,  but  they  felt  grateful  to  him  for  the  munifi- 
cent gift  he  had  given  the  trustees  for  the  benelit  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants,  as  recorded  elsewhere.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
chancellor  was  coming  preparations  were  made  for  a gala  day  in 
the  village.  A public  holiday  was  proclaimed,  and  on  his  approach 
a procession  was  formed  headed  by  the  trustees  of  the  corporation, 
who  proceeded  out  on  the  Albany  road  to  meet  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  escorted  to  Bogardus’s  Tavern,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  an  address  of  ’welcome,  and  after  an  appropriate  reply 
by  the  chancellor  and  reception  of  the  citizens,  they  sat  down  and 
discussed  a great  dinner. 

32.  The  next  house  on  East  Front  Street  was  one  of  the  old  stone 
houses  which  is  still  standing.  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  homestead  of  Abraham  Masten,  and  rebuilt  by  him  after  the 
burning  in  1777.  It  is  a double  two-story  stone  house  ; it  has  been 
somewhat  enlarged  latterly.  In  1820  it  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  son  Abraham,  and  is  still  in  the  family. 

33.  Next,  in  1820,  stood  another  of  the  old  stone  houses,  with  its 
gable  end  on  East  Front  and  facing  toward  John  Street,  but  dis- 
tant from  the  last-named  street  about  seven ty-five  feet.  It  was 
owned  and  occupied  in  1820  by  Captain  Thomas  Van  Gaasbeek. 

This  property  was  in  early  years  owned  by  Louis  Du  Bois,  the 
Walloon.  About  the  time,  or  just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  it  was 
owned  by  Matthew  Du  Bois,  one  of  his  descendants  ; from  him  it 
passed  to  his  son-in-law,  Matthew  E.  Thompson,  who  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  enlightened  England’s  philanthropy  (!)  The  house 
was  rebuilt  by  him,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Van  Gaasbeek. 

Connected  with  this  house  in  1820,  and  for  some  years  previous, 
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was  a frame  store  standing  with  its  gable  oil  John  Street  and  front- 
ing East  Front  Street.  The  house  and  store  were  connected  at  one 
corner  and  so  located  with  regard  to  each  other  as  to  form  an  L,  or 
two  sides  of  a square,  upon  the  corner  back  from  the  streets.  The 
house  and  store  have  both  been  torn  down  some  years  since.  In 
1820  the  store  was  occupied  by  William  Holmes  as  a merchant. 

34.  Crossing  John  Street,  and  a short  distance  from  the  corner 
on  the  west  side  of  East  Front  Street,  is  a long,  two-story  frame 
dwelling,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Moses  Mulks.  In  1820  it 
wars  owned  by  the  Widow  Mary  Grier,  the  north  end  occupied  by 
her  as  a store  and  the  rest  as  a dwelling.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Grier 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

35.  A few  feet  farther  to  the  south  stood  a blacksmith  shop, 
and  next  to  that  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  a small,  one- story 
building  with  gable  to  the  street.  In  1*820  the  two  were  owned  and 
occupied  by  John  McLean  as  a dwelling  and  blacksmith  shop. 
Within  a few  years  all  traces  of  them  have  been  removed,  and  the 
present  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Merritt  stands  very  nearly  on  the 
site  of  the  shop.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  the  homestead  of  Jacob 
Turk. 

86.  The  next  building  was  the  house  of  John  Beekman,  one  of 
the  one-story  old  stone  houses.  It  stood  with  its  gable  on  East 
Front  and  its  front  on  Main  Street.  It  was  the  original  homestead 
of  Cornelius  Beekman,  the  ancestor  of  John.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
him  after  the  burning  of  Kingston.  The  house  is  still  standing, 
but  so  raised  and  built  over  that  its  original  form  is  gone. 

37.  On  the  east  side  of  East  Front,  and  fronting  Main  Street, 
stood  a large,  two-story  stone  house,  and  one  of  the  old  stone 
houses.  It  belonged  in  1820  to  the  estate  of  James  Hasbrouck, 
deceased,  and  vras,  in  or  about  1820,  occupied  by  his  widow  and 
family.  It  was  the  old  homestead  of  Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  him  after  the  burning  of  Kingston.  On  the 
Miller  map,  made  in  1695,  a house  is  designated  as  then  standing 
near  that  spot,  with  a memorandum  that  it  was  the  house  where 
the  governor  was  entertained.  It  wars  purchased  in  1759  by  Col- 
onel Hasbrouck  from  Robert  G.  Livingston.  Subsequent  to  1820 
it  was  for  many  years  occupied  as  a hotel,  and  until  it  was  burned 
down  a few  years  ago.  An  old  Holland  brick  was  found  among  its 
ruins  which  is  still  preserved.  Among  other  marks  upon  it  are  the 
figures  1717,  evidently  made  before  burning. 

38.  On  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  East  Front  streets  stands 
the  frame  storehouse  which  in  1820  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Janies 
Hasbrouck,  and  had  been  occupied  by  him  many  years  for  mercan- 
tile purposes.  It  was  about  1820  or  shortly  thereafter  occupied  as 
a store  by  John  L.  Lawrence  for  several  years. 
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Tlie  preceding  covers  all  the  houses  standing  on  East  Front 
Street,  north  of  the  plains,  in  1820,  at  which  point  the  street  then 
terminated  at  the  south.  The  first  plains,  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  an  open,  triangular  shaped,  unenclosed  commons,  bounded 
northerly  by  Pearl  Street  and  Albany  Avenue,  southeasterly  by 
Maiden  Lane,  and  westerly  by  the  Truman  Cowles  (now  Sahler) 
house  on  Pearl  Street,  and  the  Masten  (now  Jackson)  house  on 
Maiden  Lane.  A simple  w agon  track  passed  across  the  plains  to 
Maiden  Lane  on  the  line  of  East  Front  Street  extended. 

39.  South  of  the  plains,  and  on  the  southeasterly  corner  of 
Maiden  Lane  and  East  Front  Street,  extended,  stood  a one-story 
stone  house  called  the  Vosburgh  house,  originally  built  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  on  one  of  the  lots  purchased  from  the  trustees 
under  contract  to  build  in  two  years,  as  previously  set  forth  in  this 
work.  It  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Abram  Vosburgh  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  about  1820.  It  wras  of  late  years  the  parsonage  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  has  lately  been  torn  down  to  give  place  to  a 
more  imposing  brick  structure. 

40.  The  next  house  was  a one-story  frame  house,  standing  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  East  Front  and  St.  James’  streets,  and  front- 
ing on  St.  James’  Street.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Johannis  M. 
Van  Keuren,  and  occupied  by  him  in  1820.  It  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  its  old  form  is  no  longer  recognizable. 

41.  On  the  opposite  and  southeast  corner  of  St.  James’  and  East 
Front  streets  stands  a two-story  frame  dwelling  fronting  on  St. 
James’  Street,  which  in  1820  was  the  homestead  of  Lucas  Van  Keuren. 

42.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  those  twro  streets  stands  a one- 
story  frame  building,  now  used  as  a store,  fronting  on  St.  Janies’ 
Street.  In  1820  it  was  the  homestead  of  IKehemiah  Ostrander. 

43.  A little  farther  south  on  the  v'est  side  of  East  Front  Street, 
in  1820,  stood  a one-story  frame  dwelling  occupied  by  William 
Keator,  a shoemaker,  vdio  sometimes  carried  his  kit  about  with 
him  to  his  customers’  houses. 

Opposite  the  Keator  house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  wras  the 
village  pound.  At  this  point  East  Front  Street,  in  1820,  terminated 
in  a cul-de-sac  against  an  old  Dutch  barn. 

44.  The  first  house  on  Green  Street,  after  leaving  IKorth  Front 
Street,  is  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  partially  rebuilt  during  the  Rev- 
olution, when  it  was  the  homestead  of  one  of  the  El-mendorf  family. 
It  was  purchased  by  James  Styles  in  1803,  and  occupied  by  him  as 
a dwelling  and  watchmakers’  shop  from  thenceforward  until  after 
1820.  The  house  is  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  street. 

45.  A short  distance  farther  south,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street,  in  1820,  stood  a large,  two-story  double  frame  house.  It 
was  owmed  and  occupied  by  George  Tappen,  one  of  the  sons  of 
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Christopher  Tappen.  Daniel  Brodhead,  Jr.,  an  attorney-at-law, 
and  tlien  surrogate  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  a near  relative  of  Mr. 
Tappen  by  marriage,  also  lived  there  in  1820.  The  house  afterward 
was  used  as  a school-house  for  a number  of  years.  It  has  lately  been 
torn  down  and  the  new  school  building  erected  in  the  rear  of  its  site. 

46.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  Lucas’  Turnpike  and  Green 
Street,  in  1820,  stood  a frame  storehouse  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rachel 
Beekman.  It  was  only  occasionally  and  temporarily  occupied. 

47.  Near  the  southwest  corner  of  Green  Street  and  Lucas’  Turn- 
pike stands  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  as  rebuilt  after  the  burning 
of  Kingston.  It  was  then  the  homestead  of  Egbert  Dumond,  who 
was  the  first  sheriff  of  Ulster  County  under  the  State  constitution. 
This  building,  together  with  the  two-story  double  frame  house 
built  adjacent  to  it,  and  fronting  on  John  Street,  was  in  1820  owned 
and  occupied  by  Rachel  Beekman,  the  widow  of  Tjerck  Beekman, 
a lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  also  the  mother-in-law  of 
the  late  Judge  Charles  H.  Ruggles  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius D.  Westbrook. 

48.  On  the  northeast  corner  of  Green  and  John  streets  stands  a 
large,  two-story  double  frame  house  fronting  on  John  Street.  In 
1820  it  was  the  homestead  of  Dr.  Luke  Kiersted,  in  his  prime  the 
leading  physician  of  the  place.  He  died  about  1820. 

49.  On  the  opposite  corner,  fronting  on  Green  Street,  stands  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses.  In  1820  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Abraham  G.  Yan  Keuren.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  the  homestead 
of  Gerrit  Van  Keuren  his  father.  It  was  burned  down  in  1776  in  a 
large  fire  noticed  elsewhere,  and  rebuilt. 

50.  Nearly  opposite,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Green  Street,  stands 
another  of  the  old  stone  houses.  In  1820  it  was  the  homestead  of 
Jonathan  Hasbrouck.  He  was  a county  judge  in  1798.  It  was 
burned  down  at  a large  fire  noted  elsewhere  in  1776,  and  at  that 
time  was  owned  by  Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  and  was  rebuilt 
after  the  burning  of  Kingston. 

51.  The  large,  two-story  stone  building  standing  at  the  junction 
of  Green  and  Crown  streets  was  for  many  years  the  homestead  of 
John  Tappen,  a lawyer,  and  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ulster 
Plebeian , a leading  Democratic  newspaper  from  1813  until  his 
death.  The  printing  and  publishing  office  of  the  paper  was  upon 
the  second  floor  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  to  which  access 
was  had  by  an  outside  stairway.  He  also  had  a book  and  stationery 
store  for  a time  in  the  lower  front  corner  room  on  Green  Street.  It 
was  the  homestead  of  Henry  Sleght  in  the  Revolution  and  at  the 
burning  of  Kingston. 

52.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  Tappen  house,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  Green  Street,  is  a large,  double,  two-story  stone  dwelling-house. 
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It  was  built  by  Judge  Lucas  Elmendorf  a little  after  1790,  and 
from  thenceforward  until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  a ripe  old  age, 
it  was  occupied  by  him  as  his  homestead.  He  was  for  many  years 
a prominent  representative  man  in  the  county.  In  1798,  when 
quite  young  in  years,  he  was  elected  a representative  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  at  a time  when  it  was  an  honor  and  a distinc- 
tion to  be  a member  of  that  body,  and  was  re-elected  the  two 
succeeding  terms.  He  was  first  judge  of  the  county  of  Ulster  from 
1815  to  1821,  and  surrogate  from  1835  to  1840.  He  sacrificed  a for- 
tune in  unavailing  efforts  to  procure  a business  thoroughfare  from 
Kingston  to  the  interior  and  southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State, 
as  noticed  elsewhere. 

Directly  on  the  north  end  of  the  stone  mansion  is  an  annex  still 
standing.  In  1820  the  post-office  was  kept  in  the  south  room  of 
the  annex,  while  at  the  north  end  was  the  cabinetmaker  shop  of 
James  Wells. 

53.  Xext  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  and  nearly  opposite 
Main  Street,  is  the  large  two-story  stone  double  house  built  by 
Jacob  Tremper  ; from  him  it  descended  to  his  daughter  Catharine, 
who  was  the  second  wife  of  Conrad  E.  Elmendorf.  In  1820  it 
belonged  to  her  estate  and  was  occupied  by  a tenant. 

54.  Directly  opposite,  and  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Green  and 
Main  streets,  stood  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  It  was  burned 
and  rebuilt  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Dr.  Peter 
Vanderlyn  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  In  1820  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Christopher  Tapjien,  Jr.  (son  of  the  elder  Christopher  men- 
tioned above).  He  was  a lawyer,  and  had  his  law  office  in  the 
frame  addition  on  Main  Street.  He  was  a good  lawyer  and  an  esti- 
mable man  and  citizen. 

55.  On  the  opposite  corner  of  Green  and  Main  streets  stands 
another  of  the  old  stone  houses  burned  and  rebuilt  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  old  Delamater  homesteads.  In  1820  it 
was  occupied  by  David  Delamater,  a descendant  of  the  family. 

50.  On  the  west  side  of  Green-  directly  opposite  Main  Street 
stood  the  village  market.  In  1820  it  was  unoccupied,  and  with  the 
lot  on  which  it  stood  used  only  as  a playground  for  the  boys. 

57.  Passing  toward  the  south,  next  stood  one  of  the  old  stone 
houses.  It  is  a large  two-story  double  stone  house,  the  former 
homestead  of  Judge  Dirck  Wvnkoop.  He  was  a member  of  the 
State  Convention  for  action  upon  the  proposed  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  county  judge  from  1783  to  1793.  The  house  was 
burned  and  rebuilt  in  the  Revolution.  In  1820  it  was  occupied  by 
two  of  his  maiden  daughters,  Ariantje  Wynkoop  and  Margaret 
Wynkoop.  It  is  said  that  General  Washington  and  staff  were  en- 
tertained at  dinner  in  this  house  in  1782,  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
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passing  through  the  place.  In  1820  a part  of  this  house  was  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Walworth,  an  English  lady,  who  kept  there  a select 
school  for  young  ladies.  Her  husband  had  charge  of  the  English 
department  in  the  academy. 

At  the  south  end  of  this  house,  in  1820,  the  wagon  track  de- 
scended diagonally  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge  across  the  brook, 
to  avoid  the  then  very  steep  descent  from  the  head  of  Pearl  Street. 
That  steep  descent  was  then  the  favorite  coasting  place  for  the  boys 
in  winter. 

58.  At  the  northeast  corner  of  Green  and  Pearl  streets,  in  1820, 
stood  one  of  the  old  Revolutionary  stone  houses,  which  was  occupied 
by  Katrine  Jansen,  an  aged  lady  and  a descendant  of  one  of  the  old 
settlers.  It  has  since  been  removed. 

59.  On  the  opposite  or  southeast  corner,  in  1820,  stood  a two- 
story  frame  building,  the  homestead  of  William  Marius  Groen, 
occupied  by  his  two  daughters,  Hillitje  Marius  Groen  and  Catharine 
Marius  Groen,  wife  of  Benjamin  Welch.  It  has  recently  been  torn 
down. 

60.  On  the  west  side  of  Green  Street,  nearly  opposite,  but  a little 
more  southerly,  stands  one  of  the  old  stone  Revolutionary  build- 
ings, the  homestead  of  Thomas  Beekman,  occupied  in  1820  by  his 
son,  Cornelius  Beekman. 

61.  On  the  same  side,  but  a little  farther  to  the  south,  stood 
another  of  these  old  stone  buildings  of  Revolutionary  date,  the 
homestead  of  Peter  Wynkoop,  occupied  in  1820  by  his  descendants, 
Martin  and  Abraham  Wynkoop.  The  north  end  was  occupied,  by 
James  H.  Styles  as  a boot  and  shoe  shop  in  1820. 

62.  On  the  northeast  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Green  Street  is 
a two-story  stone  house,  one  of  the  old  houses  burned  and  rebuilt 
in  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  homestead  of  John  McLean,  the 
elder,  and  in  1820  occupied  by  his  widow,  Mary  McLean. 

63.  On  the  opposite  corner  stands  another  of  the  old  stone 
houses.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Tobias  Yan  Buren,  and  in  1820 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  his  son,  Cornelius  Yan  Buren. 

64.  On  the  west  side  of  Green  Street  opposite  the  Yan  Buren 
homestead  stood  one  of  those  old  stone  houses  of  Revolutionary 
date.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Jacob.  Marius  Groen,  Sr.,  and  in 
1820  was  occupied  by  Jacob  Marius  Groen,  his  oldest  son.  It  had 
a small  annex  at  the  north  end  for  a saddler  shop,  but  in  1820  or 
shortly  afterward  it  was  used  as  a school-room. 

65.  The  next  and  last  house  in  the  street  was  the  double  two- 
story  stone  house  standing  at  the  head  of  St.  James’  Street.  It  was 
built  by  Tobias  Yan  Buren.  After  1813  it  was  occupied  by  Major 
J.  Y.  W.  Huyck  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1820.  Major 
Huyck  was  an  army  officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  for  some  time 
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was  at  the  head  of  the  recruiting  office  in  this  place.  After  Major 
Huyck  it  was  occupied  by  William  Houghtelmg. 

66.  Returning  to  North  Front  and  passing  down  Crown  Street 
beyond  the  Bruyn  house,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  a frame 
building,  gable  end  to  the  street,  was  situated  and  occupied  in  1820 
by  Messrs.  Ruggies  & Hasbrouck  as  a law  office.  Each  one  of 
those  gentlemen  rose  to  distinction  in  subsequent  years.  The 
senior  partner,  Charles  H.  Ruggies,  after  practising  law  until  1830, 
and  acquiring  much  distinction  as  a lawyer,  was  early  in  1831 
created  circuit  judge  ; and  after  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  in 
1846  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  There,  as 
well  as  at  the  circuit,  he  stood  second  to  none  as  a jurist  and  a just 
and  discriminating  judge.  The  junior  partner,  A.  Bruyn  Has- 
brouck, continued  to  practise  his  profession  until  1840,  having  in 
1834  formed  a copartnership  with  the  writer.  Mr.  Hasbrouck  was 
a good,  sound  lawyer,  and  possessed  every  qualification  necessary 
to  take  a prominent  stand  in  his  profession.  His  tastes,  however, 
were  of  a literary  tendency,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  presi- 
dent of  Rutgers  College  in  1840.  That  position  he  occupied  with 
distinction  for  a number  of  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  after  that 
led  a retired  life,  passing  away,  at  a very  advanced  age,  to  another 
and  a better  home. 

67.  The  next  building  stood  nearly  opposite  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street.  It  was  a two-story  frame  double  house  with  a shingle 
front,  and  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Seth  Couch,  the  south  part 
as  a dwelling  and  the  north  part  as  a store. 

68.  The  next  house  on  the  same  side  is  a two-story  stone  double 
house,  which  had,  a few  years  previous  to  1820,  been  erected  upon 
the  site  of  a Revolutionary  ruin.  The  homestead  of  Abraham  Low 
was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1776,  and  only  the  rear  or  kitchen  part 
rebuilt  until  Benjamin  Ostrander  erected  the  two-story  house  in 
front  of  and  adjoining  the  rear  part  previously  restored.  After  the 
completion  of  the  building  he  opened  it  as  a hotel  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  “ Kingston  Coffee  House,”  and  it  was  so  kept  by  him 
until  after  1820. 

69.  Directly  opposite  stands  the  Kingston  Hotel,  which  in  1820 
consisted  of  the  stone  part,  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  and  was 
occupied  by  Levi  Jansen  as  a hotel.  He  had  been  sheriff  of  Ulster 
County  from  1807  to  1811. 

A story  is  told  of  the  landlords  of  the  last  two  houses  named. 
It  was  a matter  of  principle  with  each  of  them  never  to  drink  at 
his  own  bar,  and  there  was  a travelling  sixpence  which  made  fre- 
quent journeys  across  the  street  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  landlords  might  desire  to  allay 
his  thirst,  always  at  his  neighbor’s,  never  at  his  own  counter. 
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70.  Xext  on  the  same  side  is  the  stone  house  standing  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  John  and  Crown  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
stone  houses  which  was  burned  and  rebuilt  in  the  Revolution.  It 
was  file  immesfoad  of  Frantz  P.  Roggen,  and  in  1820  was  occupied 
by  Ins  descendants.  Dr.  John  Roggen  and  his  sisters. 

71  was  a small  two -story  frame  building,  occupied  about  1820 
by  one  Brennan  for  a dwelling  and  school-room,  and  soon  there- 
after by  Herman  M.  Eorneyn  as  a dwelling  and  law  office. 

72.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  John  and  Crown  streets  stands 
a large  two-story  double  stone  house,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  homestead  of  Matthew  Jansen.  The  present  building  was 
erected  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  occupied  by  his  descendants 
in  1820,  John  C.  Jansen  and  Katie  Jansen. 

73.  On  the  southwest  comer  of  John  and  Crown  streets  stands 
the  old  academy  building,  about  in  the  form  it  was  originally  built. 
For  a short  time  there  was  no  classical  school  in  the  academy  ; this 
occurred  in  1820.  An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Walworth,  had  then 
charge  of  the  English  department  ; his  wife  at  the  same  time  taught 
the  young  ladies  in  the  Wynkoop  house,  as  previously  mentioned. 
A full  description  of  the  academy  is  given  in  the  historical  sketch 
of  that  institution,  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The 
janitor,  Cornelius  Elmendorf,  familiarly  known  as  “ Academy 
Case,”  occupied  some  rooms  on  the  first  floor  at  the  south  end  on 
Crown  Street. 

74.  On  the  other,  the  southeast  corner  of  the  street,  stands  an- 
other of  the  old  stone  houses  of  Revolutionary  date.  It  was  the 
homestead  of  Matthew  Persen  ; he  had  kept  a public  house  there  for 
a number  of  years.  In  1820  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Goodwin, 
and  in  the  wing  on  John  Street  he  kept  a drug  store  and  grocery. 

75.  Passing  down  Crown  Street,  the  next  building  is  a frame 
building  of  two  stories  standing  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  Be  Witt 
homesteads.  It  was  occupied  in  1820  by  one  of  the  descendants,  a 
maiden  lady,  Elizabeth  Be  Witt. 

76.  On  the  east  side  of  Crown  Street,  opx^osite  the  Tappen  house 
before  noticed,  stands  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  occupied  in  1820 
by  Cornelius  Tappen,  another  son  of  Christopher  Tappen.  On  the 
north  side  and  within  a few  feet  of  the  house  stood  the  village  hay- 
scales,  the  beam  projecting  over  the  sidewalk,  with  chains  sus- 
pended to  pass  under  the  wagon  and  raise  it  up.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
large  steelyard. 

77.  Nearly  adjoining  the  last  house  on  the  east  until  recently 
stood  another  of  the  old  stone  houses,  owned  and  occupied  in  1820 
by  Henry  Eltinge.  A room  at  the  south  end  was  occupied  by 
Samuel  S.  Freer  as  the  printing  and  publishing  office  of  the  Ulster 
Gazette , the  organ  of  the  Federal  Party. 
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This  completes  the  description  of  the  buildings  in  Crown  Street. 

Wall  Street  is  the  next  street  east  of  Crown.  In  1820  its  north- 
ern terminus  was  John  Street. 

78.  On  the  westerly  corner  of  Wall  and  John  streets  in  1820 
stood  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  of  Kingston,  a large  two- story 
double  house,  with  a kitchen  extension  in  the  rear  along  John 
Street.  It  was  then  owned  and  occupied  by  Janies  Cockburn. 
In  colonial  times  it  was  the  homestead  of  John  Crook,  a distin- 
guished Kingston  lawyer.  After  the  Revolution  it  was  occu- 
pied for  some  years  by  John  Addison,  a distinguished  member  of 
the  bar  and  settled  in  Kingston.  He  was  the  first  principal  of 
Kingston  Academy,  and  gave  it  at  once  a high  and  commanding 
reputation.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
after  its  incorporation.  This  house  was  also,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  for  several  years  the  home  of  Barent  Gardinier,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  who  represented  this  district  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  two  successive  terms,  from  1807  to  1811.  It 
is  said  that  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  at  that  time  pronounced 
him  the  most  eloquent  man  he  had  ever  heard  in  Congress.  He 
was  a Federalist,  and  is  the  man  who  had  the  bitter  and  severe 
newspaper  controversy  with  John  Armstrong,  referred  to  in  a pre- 
vious part  of  this  book. 

79.  Directly  opposite  the  last-named  house,  and  on  the  easterly 
corner  of  Wall  and  John  streets,  stood  another  of  the  old  stone 
houses,  owned  and  occupied  in  1820  by  Peter  Marius  Groen  and 
his  daughter,  Cornelia  Schoonmaker,  the  mother  of  the  writer.  At 
the  burning  of  Kingston  it  was  the  homestead  of  the  widow  Cor- 
nelia Low,  whose  daughter  Catharine  married  Mr.  Marius  Groen. 

Peter  Marius  Groen  was  appointed  and  served  as  surrogate -of 
the  county  of  Ulster  in  1810.  He  was  the  speaker  (presiding  officer) 
of  “ The  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the  town 
of  Kingston”  (thereto  elected  annually)  from  1793  to  1815  inclusive, 
except  only  the  year  1804.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Kingston 
Academy  from  its  incorporation  until  his  death  in  1823. 

Cornelia  Schoonmaker  was  the  widow  of  Zechariah  Schoon- 
maker, the  youngest  son  of  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker,  whose  name 
frequently  appears  in  previous  parts  of  this  history. 

80.  In  1820  the  next  building  was  a small  brick  building,  put 
up  by  Peter  Marius  Groen  for  his  son-in-law,  Zechariah  Schoon- 
maker, who  occupied  it  as  a law  office  until  his  death  in  1818. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  writer  one  of  the  rooms  was  occupied 
for  an  office  of  discount  and  deposit,  as  a branch  of  Isaac  McKean’s 
“Exchange  Bank,”  of  Poughkeepsie.  David  H.  Burr  was  the 
branch  cashier  or  clerk.  One  of  the  writer’s  earliest  recollections 
is  feeling  quite  independent  with  a silver  sixpenny  piece,  and  going 
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to  the  bank  with  an  air  of  great  importance  to  deposit  it  with  Mr. 
Burr. 

81.  The  next  building  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  street 
is  the  County  Court  House,  same  as  it  was  in  1820,  and  occupying 
the  same  site  as  the  one  which  was  burned  in  the  Revolution.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  sat  in  the  Court  House  in  1777,  and 
there  acted  upon  and  adopted  the  Constitution  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  The  Constitution  was  read  and  officially  promulgated 
at  the  front  door. 

82.  Opposite  the  Court  blouse  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  was 
a small  one-story  frame  building,  occupied  about  1820  by  Mrs. 
Carman  for  a dwelling  and  infant  school. 

88.  Xext  to  the  last-mentioned  building,  and  only  four  or  live 
feet  distant,  stood  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  It  was  occupied 
in  1820  by  Abraham  I.  Delama  ter  as  a dwelling,  and  he  utilized  a 
long  frame  building  standing  a little  south  of  it  and  extending  to 
the  buryiiig-g round  as  a hat  manufactory  and  sale  shop.  The 
stone  house  in  the  Revolution  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Ben- 
jamin Low,  and  after  being  burned  in  1777  was  rebuilt. 

The  barn,  which  escaped  the  flames  in  the  Revolution,  was  then 
still  standing,  a short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  along  the 
burying-ground  fence. 

84.  On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  and  next  south  of  the  Court 
House,  stood  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  In  the  Revolution  it 
was  the  homestead  of  Johannis  Freer.  In  1820  it  was  owned  by 
William  S.  Masten,  and  occupied  by  Simeon  Mullen  as  a hotel.  It 
had  a frame  addition  on  the  south.  It  was  afterward  enlarged 
with  frame  additions  several  times,  and  occupied  as  a hotel  by 
different  landlords  under  the  name  of  the  Lister  County  House. 
It  was  burned  down  a number  of  years  ago,  and  the  Argus  and 
Leader  offices  now  occupy  its  site. 

In  1820  a room  in  the  hotel  was  occupied  by  John  jST.  Mizener, 
a barber,  who  moved  in  from  some  other  locality.  Being  a new- 
comer, his  presence  was  not  agreeable  to  the  old  citizen  who  had 
theretofore,  for  a time  at  least,  enjoyed  a monopoly  in  the  exercise 
of  the  tonsorial  art,  and  who  had  therefore  given  vent  to  his  dis- 
satisfaction in  a poetical  effusion  to  be  found  at  paragraph  112  of 
this  chapter.  Mr.  Mullen’s  poet  replied  as  follows  : 

“ Blest  is  the  Barber’s  lot  ; with  dexterous  grace 
He  wields  the  razor  and  shaves  thin  the  face  ; 

To  others’  jaws  the  razor  doth  apply, 

To  gain  the  food  that  may  his  own  supply.” 

85.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1820  stood  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Wall  streets.  A description  of  the  church  has 
been  given  in  another  chapter. 
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86.  On  tlie  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Wall  streets  stands  a 
two-story  frame  double  house.  It  was  at  that  time  owned  and 
occupied  by  John  Sudam.  The  house  was  built  some  years  pre- 
vious to  that  date  by  Mr.  Sudam  a few  feet  easterly  of  the  old 
stone  house  burned  down  in  the  Revolution,  which  was  then  the 
homestead  of  Elias  Hasbrouck,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  with  Montgomery  in  the  Canadian  campaign,  and  partici- 
pated creditably  in  other  compaigns  and  battles  during  the  war. 

John  Sudam  was  in  1820,  and  had  been  for  a number  of  years, 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  successful  members  of  the  bar  of  this 
county.  He  also  took  a very  active  interest  in  politics,  and  his 
reputation  as  a lawyer  and  a politician  was  not  confined  to  this 
locality. 

In  1S23  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the 
so-called  “ immortal  Seventeen’  ’ senators  who  defeated  the  electoral 
bill,  which  was  designed  to  give  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  to  the  people  instead  of  their  being  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  as  the  law  then  stood. 

He  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1833.  He  died  at  Albany 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1835. 

87.  Directly  opposite  and  on  the  southwest  corner  stands  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses,  now  converted  into  a store.  It  was  owned 
by  Dr.  C.  Elmendorf  in  the  Revolution.  In  later  years  it  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  John  C.  Wynkoop,  a lawyer,  and  subse- 
cpiently  by  William  Radcliff.  In  1S20  it  was  occupied  by  his 
widow,  Hannah  Radcliff. 

88.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Wall  streets  stood  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses,  the  Dutch  Church  parsonage,  a two-story 
double  house.  It  was  subsequently  torn  down  when  the  congre- 
gation built  the  brick  church  on  that  corner. 

At  the  southerly  end  of  the  parsonage  lot  and  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Pearl  streets  stood  a small  frame  building,  just  large 
enough  to  house  one  of  the  hand  fire-engines  of  the  village.  The 
public  officials  of  that  day  did  not  furnish  their  firemen  with  lux- 
urious club-rooms,  although  they  required  them  to  turn  out  and 
practice  once  a month,  so  as  to  become,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
skilled  in  their  duty. 

89.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets  stands 
one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  owhed  and  occupied  in  1820  by  Tennis 
Swart.  It  was  burned  and  rebuilt  in  the  Revolution. 

90.  The  next  building  was  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  standing- 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  Street  and  Maiden  Lane.  In  1820 
it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Joshua  Du  Bois,  the  court  crier  for 
many  years. 

91.  On  the  opposite  or  southeast  corner  stood  another  of  the  old 
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stone  houses  in  1820,  owned  and  occupied  by  an  old  lady,  Grietje 
Duiuond. 

In  that  building,  and  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  was 
published  during  its  brief  existence  the  People's  Advocate , by 
Samuel  S.  Freer  and  Peter  K.  Allen. 

92.  On  the  southwest  corner  stood  one  of  the  old  stone  houses, 
since  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  a small  frame  two-story  dwelling. 
It  was  occupied  by  Nicholas  Vanderlyn  in  1820. 

93.  Passing  on  we  find  one  of  the  oid  stone  houses  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Wall  and  St.  James’  streets.  In  1820  it  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Charles  Du  Bois. 

94.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall  and  St.  James’  streets  stood 
an  old  frame  building,  recently  torn  down,  owned  and  occupied  in 
1820  by  Conrad  Crook. 

95.  Opposite  on  the  southwest  corner  stood  an  old  frame  build- 
ing occupied  by  Katie  Hermance. 

96.  On  the  southeast  corner  stood  the  Hamilton  homestead, 
occupied  in  1820  by  Benjamin  Hermance,  who  married  the  widow. 

97.  The  first  building  on  Wall  Street  south  of  St.  Janies’  Street 
is  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Jacobus 
Hasten,  and  was  owned  and  occupied  by  him  in  1820. 

98.  The  next  building,  only  a few  feet  farther  south,  is  also  one 
of  the  old  stoue  houses.  It  was  the  homestead  of  Matthias  Van 
Steenbergh.  In  1820  he  died  in  the  occupancy  of  the  building, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  occupied  by  his  daughter  Maritje. 

99.  The  next  buildings  on  Wall  Street  were  the  house  and  black- 
smith shop  of  Martin  Elmendorf,  on  the  south  corner  of  Big  Vly 
Lane — owned  and  occupied  by  him  in  1820. 

100.  On  the  east  side  of  Wall  Street,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Big  Vly  Lane,  stood  one  of  the  old  stone  buildings,  occupied  in 
1820,  and  for  many  years  previous,  as  a public  house,  and  known 
as  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  ; so  named  from  having  a sign  swinging 
and  creaking  in  front  on  which  was  painted  a black  horse. 

101.  The  last  and  only  remaining  building  in  the  street  is  the 
old  stone  house,  still  standing,  and  which  was  the  only  house  not 
burned  by  the  British.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  the  tavern  and 
homestead  of  Tobias  Van  Steenbergh,  Jr.,  and  in  1820  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  one  of  his  sons,  Abraham  T.  Van  Steenbergh. 

102.  Taking  up  Fair  Street,  aild  commencing  at  its  northern 
terminus,  at  Main  Street,  on  the  west  corner  is  the  two-story  brick 
building  which  in  1820  was  owned  and  occux>ied  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Tupper.  In  earlier  years  it  had  been  the  home  of  William  Copp, 
who  was  printer  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  a paper  published  in 
Kingston  in  1792.  He  was  afterward  associated  with  Samuel  Freer 
in  the  publication  of  the  Rising  Star , also  printed  before  1800. 
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103.  The  next  building  was  the  district  school-house,  standing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  street  and  about  midway  in  the  block.  It 
was  a one-story  frame  building,  with  gable  to  the  street,  the  lower 
part  divided  in  two  rooms.  The  front  room  was  occupied  by  Birch 
Yan  Steen bergh,  the  village  gunsmith,  and  the  rear  room  was  the 
one  in  which  William  H.  Dederick,  the  district  school-teacher,  held 
undisputed  sway  for  many  subsequent  years.  He  succeeded  Solo- 
mon Hasbrouck,  who  wielded  the  birch  rod  in  that  locality  for 
nearly  twoscore  years  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Dederick. 

104.  The  next  building,  and  standing  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Fair  and  Pearl  streets,  is  the  large  double  two-story  stone  house, 
which  in  1820  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Severyn  Bruyn.  At 
that  time  and  until  the  failure  of  the  bank,  in  1820,  Mr.  Bruyn 
was  the  cashier  of  the  Kingston  branch  of  the  Middle  District  Bank 
of  Poughkeepsie.  The  lower  room  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
house  was  occupied  as  the  banking  room. 

105.  On  the  opvposite  and  southwest  corner  is  one  of  the  old 
stone  houses,  now  the  parsonage  of  the  Fair  Street  Deformed 
Dutch  Church.  It  was  owned  and  occupied  in  1820  by  Peter  Yew- 
kirk.  Since  that  date,  although  not  torn  down,  it  has  been  re- 
modelled and  its  appearance  very  much  changed. 

106.  In  1820  the  next  house  in  the  street  was  one  of  the  old 
stone  houses,  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fair  Street  and 
Maiden  Lane,  fronting  on  Maiden  Lane,  with  a frame  addition 
extending  along  Fair  Street.  In  1820  it  was  owned  by  John 
Bogardus  and  occupied  as  a hotel  by  II.  Tucker,  It  has  since 
been  torn  down  by  James  W.  Baldwin,  the  subsequent  owner,  to 
give  place  to  the  imposing  structure  now  occupying  its  site. 

The  old  house  had  a history.  In  colonial  times,  during  the 
Revolution,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  under  the  catering  of 
Evert  Bogardus,  it  was  one  of  the  leading  public  houses  in  the 
place.  It  was,  of  course,  burned  in  the  Revolution,  but  speedily 
rebuilt.  Tradition  and  history  of  late  years  have  erroneously 
designated  it  as  the  place  where  the  Constitutional  Convention  met 
and  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  the  official 
records  of  the  convention  clearly  show  that  the  convention  met, 
that  the  Constitution  was  reported,  discussed,  adopted,  and  pro- 
mulgated at  the  Court  House.  The  Bogardus  house  was,  however, 
the  place  where  the  first  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Yew  York  met, 
organized,  and  transacted  its  business  in  1777,  until  scattered  by 
the  advance  of  the  British.  The  Supreme  Court  having  possession 
of  the  court-room,  the  Assembly  organized  and  met  at  Bogardus* s. 

After  the  two  great  political  parties  were  organized  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Party.  The  trustees  of  the  corporation 
of  Kingston  for  many  successive  years,  before  and  after  the  Revo- 
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lution,  held  their  regular  meetings  at  that  house.  There  also  the 
commencement  dinners  given  annually  by  the  trustees  of  the  acad- 
emy were  discussed. 

107.  On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  street  stands  a large  two- 
story  double  stone  house  which  was  built  by  Edward  El  tinge  in 
1807.  In  .1 880  it  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Lyburn,  the  mother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Eltinge.  It  was  afterward  purchased  by  A,  Bruyn  Hasbrouck 
and  occupied  by  him  until  1810,  when  he  removed  to  New  Bruns- 
wick to  assume  the  charge  of  Rutgers  College  as  its  president. 

In  Revolutionary  and  colonial  times  the  house  upon  that  site 
was  the  homestead  of  Colonel  Johannes  Snyder,  who  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  when  the  war  for  freedom  commenced,  and 
stood  by  it  with  honor  and  distinction  until  its  close. 

108.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  said  streets  stands  one  of  the 
old  stone  houses,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  occupied 
as  a tavern  by  Conrad  Elmendorf,  familiarly  known  as  Topper 
Conrad.  That  was  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution  the  Re- 
publican or  Anti-Federal  headquarters,  and  that  corner  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  a personal  encounter,  resulting  in  black  eyes 
and  bloody  noses,  during  the  excited  political  contests  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic.  In  1820,  or  about  that  time,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  widow  and  family  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Low,  deceased,  who 
had  served  ably  and  acceptably  a long  pastorate  in  a Butch  Re- 
formed Church  on  Long  Island. 

It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Madame  Hardy,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Judge  John  Van  Buren,  and  occupied  by  him  until  his 
death. 

That  house  was  in  1820  the  only  house  standing  on  the  east  side 
of  Fair*  Street. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  pass  through  the  several  cross  streets 
in  order  to  mention  the  intermediate  houses  therein,  the  corner 
houses  having  been  already  designated. 

109.  Commencing  in  J ohn  at  Green  Street,  the  first  building  on 
the  south  side  in  1820  was  the  stone  blacksmith  shop  belonging  to 
Abraham  G.  Van  Keuren,  standing  a few  feet  east  of  the  stone 
house  on  the  corner.  It  was  occupied  as  a blacksmith  shop  in  1S20 
by  J.  H.  & J.  W.  Baldwin. 

110.  The  next  intermediate  house  was  one  of  the  old  stone 
houses,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  some  distance  east 
of  Crown  Street,  where  the  Van  Etten  law  office  now  stands.  It 
belonged  to  the  Persen  family  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  in  1820, 
and  for  many  years  previous,  owned  by  Sarah  Persen.  In  1820  it 
was  occupied  by  Jacob  Masten,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  town 
of  Kingston. 

w 111.  In  1820  the  ruin  of  the  large  and  splendid  homestead  of 
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Nicholas  Vanderlvn  stood  with  its  broad  front  facing  Wall  Street, 
at  its  then  northern  terminus,  a monument  of  heartless,  wanton 
British  cruelty.  The  ruins  indicated  that  the  house  had  been  an 
expensive,  large,  stone  two-story  building  of  the  lirst  class,  with 
gambrel  roof.  According  to  the  writer’s  recollection,  it  measured 
in  front  along  the  street  at  least  from  forty-live  to  fifty  feet,  with 
an  appropriate  depth.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  masonry  that 
in  1820,  and  until  torn  down  in  1827,  the  rear  and  end  walls  were 
standing  perfect  and  firm.  The  front  wall  had  been  torn  down  and 
the  cellar  thereby  partially  filled.  When  the  ruins  were  finally 
removed  for  the  opening  of  Wall  Street,  they  exhibited  wonderful 


solidity  and  strength  ; the  mortar  was  nearly  equal  to  the  stones 
in  firmness  and  strength. 

After  the  destruction  in  1777,  Mr.  Vanderlvn,  not  having  the 
ability  to  rebuild,  simply  repaired  the  rear  projection  or  annex, 
and  afterward  built  a frame  addition  on  John  .Street,  against  the 
east  wall  of  the  ruin,  connecting  it  with  the  building  in  the  rear. 
This  building  was,  until  about  1820,  occupied  by  Nicholas  Yan- 
derlyn,  one  of  the  old  gentleman’s  sons,  using  the  west  end  of  the 
addition  in  front  as  a paint  shop.  After  Mr.  Vanderlvn  moved 
out  it  was  occupied  by  Covill  & Patten,  the  paint  shop  being  turned 
into  a bookstore  and  bindery. 
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The  Vanderlyns  were  truly  a family  of  painters.  The  elder 
Nicholas  and  his  sons,  Nicholas  and  John,  followed  that  occupa- 
tion, and  they  all  not  only  exhibited  a liking,  but  a talent  ; and 
the  same  talent  followed  into  the  succeeding  generation. 

In  a room  within  those  stately  walls,  before  the  vandal’s  torch 
had  laid  them  bare,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1775,  the  cele- 
brated artist,  John  Vanderlyn,  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  That 
was  his  birthplace,  and  it  does  not  seem  proper  for  the  local  his- 
torian to  pass  it  by  without  making  an  appropriate  record  of  his 
triumphs  and  his  genius. 

7 J ohn  Vanderlyn  very  early  exhibited  a decided  taste  and  talent 
for  drawing.  After  receivingan  academical  education  in  Kingston 
Academy,  he  went  to  New  "York  and  entered  a store  in  the  employ 
of  Thomas  Barrow,  at  that  time  an  importer  of  tine  engravings. 
While  in  Mr.  Barrow’s  employ,  during  his  leisure  hours  he  attended 
the  drawing-school  of  Archibald  Robertson.  He  spent  a short 
time  in  the  studio  of  the  eminent  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart.  While 
there  he  made  copies  of  Stuart’s  portraits  of  Colonel  Burr  and 
Egbert  Benson,  which  were  very  much  admired  by  those  who  saw 
them.  Their  existence  and  superior  character  soon  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Burr.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Vanderlyn  had 
left  Stuart’s  on  account  of  his  poverty  and  inability  to  support 
himself  there.  Burr  then  wrote  to  a friend  of  his,  Peter  Van  Gaas- 
beek,  a resident  of  Kingston  and  member  of  Congress,  a letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

“ Phil  ad.  21  June  1795 

“ My  dear  Sir  : I understand  that  a young  Mr  Vanderlyn, 
who  lived  a short  time  with  Stuart  the  Painter,  left  him  for  want 
of  means  of  suitable  support.  "You  must  persuade  him  to  allow 
me  to  remove  that  objection.  If  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
me,  he  would,  I am  confident,  accept  this  proposal  without  hesita- 
tion. I commit  to  you  then,  to  overcome  any  delicacy  which  he 
may  feel  on  this  head.  I shall  never  imagine  that  I have  conferred 
on  him  the  slightest  obligation,  but  shall  be  infinitely  flattered  by 
an  opportunity  of  rescuing  genius  from  obscurity.  He  may  draw 
on  J B Provost  New  YWrk,  for  any  sum  w Inch  may  be  necessary 
for  his  outfit,  and  on  his  arrival  in  this  city,  wdiere  Mr  Stuart 
now  lives,  he  will  find  a letter  from  me,  addressed  to  him  (Mr 
Vanderlyn)  pointing  out  the  channel  of  his  future  supplies,  the 
source  of  which  never  will  be  known  except  to  himself.  I acknowl- 
edge that  I would  not  have  communicated  this  even  to  you,  if  I 
had  known  how  otherwise  to  get  at  Mr  V.  I).  L.  I beg  you  to 
‘ consider  it  as  confidential.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  for  Mr  V I)  L to  cultivate  his 
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genius,  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  From  the  inquiries  I 
have  made,  concerning  him,  I have  been  led  to  believe  that  his 
character  and  talents  are  such,  as  may  do  honor  to  himself  his 
friends  and  his  country. 

“ Your  aff’ct  Servt 

“A  Burr 

“P.  Van  G aasb eelz” 

This  letter  was  found  among  some  papers  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  Peter  Marius  Groen,  the  grandfather  of  the  writer  of  this 
history,  as  administrator  of  the  said  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek. 

After  this,  and  in  the  spring  following,  Vanderlyn  visited  Yew 
York,  and  received  at  his  lodgings  a note  without  signature  direct- 
ing him  to  call  in  the  morning  at  a certain  office  in  Church  Street 
at  a specified  hour.  He  did  call,  and  found  the  place  to  be  Colonel 
Burr  s office.  He  found  J.  Bartow  Provost,  the  stepson  of  Colonel 
Burr,  there.  On  being  shown  the  note,  Mr.  Provost  recognized 
Colonel  Burr’s  handwriting,  and  he  directed  Mr.  Vanderlyn  to 
Colonel  Burr’s  house. 

The  result  of  the  interview  with  Colonel  Burr  at  the  house  was 
that  Mr.  Vanderlyn  spent  some  months  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Stuart  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  tuition  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  full 
advantages  of  the  European  schools.  While  there  he  made  copies 
of  several  paintings,  among  them  one  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  Washington, 
which  is  now  owned  by  a son  of  the  writer.  He  also  before  going 
to  Europe  painted  for  his  patron  a portrait  of  his  idolized  Theodosia 
Burr,  which  was  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vanderlyn’ s 
niece  in  Kingston,  and  now  graces  the  walls  of  some  gentleman’s 
parlor  in  Yew  York  City. 

In  the  fall  of  179G,  under  the  patronage  of  Colonel  Burr,  he 
went  to  Paris  and  availed  himself  of  the  benefit  of  its  schools, 
which  were  then  in  very  high  repute.  He  remained  four  years, 
prosecuting  his  studies  with  great  ardor  and  marked  success. 

In  1801  he  returned  to  the  Enited  States,  and  the  next  year 
visited  Yiagara  and  made  sketches  of  that  great  cataract,  one  giv- 
ing a view  of  the  entire  falls,  including  Goat  Island,  the  other  giv- 
ing the  western  or  main  branch  only.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
England,  and  had  those  views  handsomely  engraved.  From  thence 
he  went,  with  his  friend  and  fellow -artist,  Washington  Alston,  to 
Paris.  There,  in  1803,  he  painted  his  first  historical  sketch,  the 
murder  of  Jane  McCrea.  In  1805  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
painted  his  great  masterpiece,  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
In  a letter  to  a friend,  Joseph  C.  Cabel,  of  AVarrenton,  Ara.,  dated 
Paris,  February,  1808,  he  alludes  to  the  picture  as  being  in  course 
of  transportation  to  Paris,  and  thus  speaks  of  it : “ It  is  the  only 
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picture,  .of  any  consequence,  I painted  in  Home  or  elsewhere,  size 
is  about  5 by  7 feet,  and  represents  C Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  a single  figure,  surrounded  by  ruins,  for  which  those  in 
Rome  are  capable  of  giving  me  hints.  I was  a good  deal  flattered 
with  the  applause  and  approbation  it  met  with  in  Rome,  which  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations,  no  small  consolation  to  a poor  artist,  as 
needy  in  fame  as  in  finances.’5  After  its  arrival  in  Paris  he  placed 
it  on  exhibition  in  the  Louvre,  and  for  it  he  was  awarded  the  first 
gold  medal  by  Napoleon,  while  hanging  there  in  competition  with 
the  works  of  artists  from  all  other  countries. 

He  remained  in  Europe  until  1816,  during  which  interval  he 
painted  his  Ariadne,  a figure  of  marvellous  beauty,  of  which  the 
following  description  appeared  in  September,  1822,  in  the  Charles- 
town Courier : “No  man  of  taste  and  sensibility,  no  student  of 
love  and  beauty,  no  connoisseur  of  graceful  form  should  fail  to 
gladden  his  eyes,  to  charm  his  fancy,  and  refresh  his  imagination 
with  the  exquisite  performance  of  Mr.  Vanderlyn,  where  the  sleep- 
ing and  unconscious  Ariadne  is  sweetly  reclining.  Her  dark  raven 
locks  entwined  within  her  arms— the  flush  of  health,  like  the 
dawn  of  day,  upon  her  cheek — her  crimson  lips  hiding  her  teeth  of 
pearl — the  fine  mould  of  her  features  and  of  her  form — the  pure 
white  of  her  skin — are  all  subjects  of  eager  attraction  and  awaken- 
ing interest.”  He  also  during  that  time  executed  a number  of  fine 
copies  from  old  artists.  The  troublous  times  in  Europe  were  not 
favorable  to  the  success  of  the  arts,  so  that  he  barely  supported 
himself  by  portrait  painting  during  that  time.  In  1816  he  returned 
to  America,  and  here  he  painted  his  panorama  of  the  Garden  of 
Versailles,  from  sketches  made  by  himself  while  in  Paris.  He  pro- 
cured the  lease  of  a lot  from  the  Common  Council  of  New  York 
City,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  on  wRich  to 
erect  a building  for  the  exhibition  of  his  paintings  and  panoramas. 
The  erection  of  the  building  involved  him  in  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, from  which  lie  had  not  recovered  when  his  lease  ex- 
pired. The  Common  Council  refused  to  renew,  and  after  that  he 
sj>ent  much  time  in  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  remuneration  from 
the  city  for  his  building,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  cruel  injus- 
tice at  their  hands.  In  reference  to  such  treatment  by  the  Common 
Council  he  thus  wrote  to  a friend  in  his  native  place  : “ After  many 
years  of  untiring  effort  to  retrieve  the  Rotunda,  by  relieving  it 
from  the  debt  which  remained  unpaid,  to  be  ultimately  dispossessed 
of  it,  at  a time  when  friends  had  come  forward  to  aid  me  in  liqui- 
dating such  debts,  or  securing  the  payment  of  them,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  creditors,  and  with  such  a fair  prospect  of  relieving  the 
institution,  and  seeing  it  again  in  active  and  successful  operation, 
one  may  judge  of  the  pain  and  mortification,  which  I felt,  when 
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ordered  to  quit  the  premises  by  an  act  of  the  corporation  in  1829. 
The  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  done  me  on  this  occasion  was 
almost  too  much  to  be  borne,  and  would  have  driven  many  a mind 
to  distraction  and  madness  ; and  although  I have  borne  up  against 
it,  nevertheless,  it  has  inflicted  upon  my  feelings  and  interests,  an 
irreparable  injury,  sufficient  to  break  down  any  generous  spirit.'’ 
He  never  recovered  from  that  unkind  blow  ; it  soured  his  spirits 
for  life.  Mr.  Vanderlyn  painted  a number  of  portraits  which  hang- 
in  the  City  Hall  in  New  York — a full-length  portrait  of  General 
Jackson,  one  of  President  Monroe,  and  also  one  of  Governor  Yates, 
for  which  he  received  $500  each.  He  painted  Washington’s  por- 
trait for  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  that  an 
appropriation  of  S1000  had  been  made,  but  when  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  Capitol,  such  were  found  to  be  its  merits  that  the  House, 
immediately  and  unanimously,  voted  Mr.  Vanderlyn  an  additional 
compensation  of  $1500. 

In  1839  he  was  commissioned  to  fill  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
Rotunda  in  the  national  Capitol.  He  chose  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus, and  left  the  same  year  for  Paris.  There  he  remained  seven 
years  working  upon  his  picture,  and  returned  in  1847.  Through 
the  unfaithfulness  of  an  agent  he  lost  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
compensation  he  was  to  receive  for  that  great  work  from  Congress. 
Thus  was  he  again  the  victim  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Thereafter 
until  his  death  he  earned  a scanty  support  by  portraiture,  and  died 
in  poverty. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1852  he  was  in  Washington 
endeavoring  to  procure  the  passage  of  a law  authorizing  him  to 
erect  a building  on  some  of  the  public  grounds  near  the  Capitol  for 
a gallery  of  the  fine  arts  and  exhibition  of  paintings.  In  that  he 
was  entirely  unsuccessful.  During  his  stay  there  he  made  copies 
of  some  old  paintings,  and  also  painted  a few  portraits  ; and  during 
that  time  at  Washington  he  painted  portraits  of  the  writer  and 
Mrs.  Schoonmaker. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  returned  to  Kingston. 
Shortly  thereafter,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  September, 
1852,  he  called  at  the  house  of  the  writer  in  Kingston  and  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  in  social  converse  with  him  and  his  family.  The 
next  morning  he  was  summoned  from  his  breakfast -table  by  a 
messenger  with  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Vanderlyn’ s death.  He  had 
just  been  found  in  his  room  at  the  hotel  lying  in  bed  a corpse, 
with  his  hands  raised  and  in  position,  as  if  holding  the  brush  in 
the  very  act  of  transferring  to  canvas  one  of  the  fine  artistic  touches 
of  his  pencil. 

The  village  corporation  assumed  the  direction  and  expense  of 
his  burial.  By  request  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  was  pro- 
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nounced  by  the  Rev.  I)r.  Cornelius  D.  Westbrook  to  a large, 
crowded  audience  in  the  largest  church  in  the  place,  after  which 
his  body  was  interred  in  “ the  Wiltvvyck  Rural  Cemetery.”  There 
his  remains  are  mouldering  to  dust  without  a monument  to  mark 
their  resting-place.  That  neglect  certainly  cannot  reflect  the  rever- 
ence of  the  citizens  of  Kingston,  for  native  genius  and  talent. 

Yanderlyn's  masterpiece,  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
together  with  the  gold  medal,  were  disposed  of  by  him  to  a friend, 
Leonard  Kip,  of  ISTew  York,  during  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, and  he  was  never  able  to  redeem  them.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Kip  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 
William  I.  Kip,  who  was  afterward  elected  Bishop  of  California, 
and  he  carried  the  picture  with  him  to  the  Pacific  slope.  He  has 
since  sold  the  same,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  declines  to  state 
where  or  to  whom,  so  that  the  writer  is  unable  to  state  where  it 
now  is.  His  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  remains  unanswered. 

112.  The  east  end  of  the  annex  to  the  Vanderlyn  ruins  was 
occupied  as  a barber  shop.  In  that  place  Henry  Columbus,  a 
colored  knight  of  the  razor,  had  held  undisputed  sway  for  many 
years  with  no  competition  to  trouble  him.  After  he  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  Peter  Kiefer,  a native  of  the  village,  took  his  place  ; 
but  his  experience  was  not  so  smooth  and  easy,  as  appears  from 
the  plaintive  song  contained  in  his  advertisement : 

“ Hard,  hard  may  be  a Barber’s  lot 
When  Interlopers  come, 

But  persevering  Industry 
Will  always  overcome.” 

(For  the  answer  of  the  interloping  Barber,  see  No.  84.) 

113.  The  next  building  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  a 
few  feet  to  the  eastward,  a low,  narrow  frame  building  with  gable  to 
the  street.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  built  only  for  temporary 
occupancy  while  the  next-mentioned  stone  house  was  being  rebuilt 
after  the  fire.  In  1820  it  was  occupied  by  William  S.  Buchans,  a 
farmer,  as  tenant. 

114.  On  the  west  corner  of  John  and  Dove  streets  was  one  of 
the  old  stone  houses,  the  old  homestead  of  Oke  Sudani,  father  of 
John  Sudam.  It  is  still  standing.  It  was  in  1820  owned  and 
occupied  by  Wilhelmus  Tremper. 

115.  Directly  east  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Dove  (usually 
called  “ Dover  Straatje”)  and  John  streets  stood  a long,  one-story 
frame  building,  the  Chipp  homestead.  In  1820  it  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  James  Chipp,  the  west  end  as  a dwelling,  the  east  end 
as  a carpenter  shop. 

116.  Dove  Street  then  was  a very  narrow  street  (and  for  that 
reason  called  Boxer  straatje ),  extending  from  this  point  in  John 
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Street  to  North  Front  Street.  There  was  one  building  in  the 
street ; that  was  a small  frame  house  standing  about  midway  on 
the  east  side,  occupied  for  many  years  by  John  Dumond,  after- 
ward by  William  Shaw. 

117.  Next  to  and  adjoining  the  Chipp  house  on  the  east  was  and 
is  still  standing  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  In  1820  it  had  been 
owned  and  occupied  for  many  years  by  Jacob  Eaman. . There  was 
a frame  addition  on  the  east  end  used  by  him  as  a saddle  and 
harnessmaker  shop. 

118.  The  only  building  in  1820  on  the  south  side  of  John  Street, 
except  the  corner  houses  and  blacksmith  shop  already  mentioned, 
was  the  old  stone  house  still  standing,  but  altered  with  a brick 
front,  nearly  opposite  the  Eaman  house.  It  was  the  homestead  of 
Henry  J.  Sleght,  and  at  the  date  above  mentioned  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  Henry  Chipp. 

119.  Passing  over  to  Main  Street  and  commencing  at  Green 
beyond  the  corner  house  already  mentioned,  stood  and  still  stands 
one  of  the  old  stone  buildings,  owned  and  occupied  in  1820  by 
Jacobus  Elmendorf. 

120.  Nearly  opposite  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  stood  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses,  which  had  been  the  dwelling  of  John  Yan 
Steenbergh,  the  elder,  and  subsequently  and  in  1820  was  occupied 
by  his  son,  Peter  Yan  Steenbergh,  a watchmaker.  His  shop  was 
in  a small  frame  addition  at  the  east  end.  It  has  been  of  late 
altered  and  a brick  front  given  by  I).  E.  Brodhead,  its  then  owner. 
In  Revolutionary  times  it  was  the  property  of  Tobias  Swart. 

121.  Passing  to  the  east,  the  iirst  house  beyond  the  parsonage 
was  a two- story  frame  double  house,  occupied  in  1820  by  Conrad 
C.  Elmendorf,  Jr.,  a tailor,  commonly  known  as  “ Crepler  Coon.” 
It  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  widow  of  James  Hasbrouck,  and 
subsequently  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  parsonage  of 
the  First  Dutch  Church.  At  the  burning  of  Kingston  the  place 
was  the  homestead  of  Johannis  Yan  Keuren. 

122.  Next,  and  about  midway  to  Fair  Street,  stood  a small 
frame  building,  gable  to  the  street,  occupied  by  Samuel  Elmendorf, 
a painter. 

123.  On  the  north  side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  the  last- 
named  house,  was  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  occupying  a square 
lot  apparently  carved  out  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  burying- 
ground.  It.  was  a small  stone  house,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  the  homestead  of  Jacobus  Low.  In  1820  it  was.  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Weller  as  a dwelling  and  millinery. 

124.  A few  feet  east  of  the  last-named  building  was  one  of  the 
old  stone  houses.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  the  homestead  of 
Petrus  Bogardus,  and  afterward  occupied  by  Johannis  Low.  In 
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1820  it;  was  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Chipp,  who  subsequently 
tore  it  down  and  put  up  a frame  two-story  double  house  in  its 
stead.  That  is  also  now  removed. 

125.  Next  east,  and  only  four  or  live  feet  distant,  stood  what 
was  known  as  the  “Molly  Elmendorf  ruin;”  and  there  it  stood, 
walls  firm  and  solid,  by  no  means  “ crumbling,”  until  about  1830, 
when  it  was  torn  down  at  the  opening  of  Fair  Street  through  to 
North  Front  Street.  It  had  evidently,  before  it  was  burned  by  the 
British,  been  an  uncommonly  large  and  commodious  two-story 
stone  building.  It  was  not  rebuilt ; there  had  been  only  a few 
rooms  finished  in  the  kitchen  part  in  the  rear.  They  were  occupied 
in  1820  by  Bela  Brewer,  a stone-cutter. 

126.  Next  east  stands  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  was  occupied  by  Major  Dezeng,  who  had 
been  a Hessian  officer -in  the  British  army  in  the  Revolution.  He 
remained  in  this  country,  and  after  peace  married  a Miss  Lawrence, 
from  Long  Island,  and  moving  here  he  occupied  that  house  for  a 
number  of  years.  Subsequently  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Severyn 
Bruyn,  and  in  it  was  kept  for  several  years  the  office  of  discount 
and  deposit  of  the  branch  of  the  Middle  District  Bank.  It  from 
that  circumstance  acquired  the  name  of  the  “ Bank  House.”  Mr. 
Bruyn  continued  there  until  his  removal  to  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Fair  streets.  About  1820  it  was  occupied  by  Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Has- 
brouck,  who  remained  there  until  his  removal  to  the  Eltinge  house, 
corner  of  Fair  Street  and  Maiden  Lane.  After  that  it  was  occupied 
a short  time  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Williamson,  who  proved  to 
be  an  English  fugitive  from  justice.  When  the  officers  came  after 
him,  upon  the  principle  that  “ his  house  was  his  castle,”  he  held 
himself  locked  up,  and  kept  the  officers  at  bay  for  some  time,  but 
was  finally  forced  to  surrender,  and  was  carried  off. 

In  that  building  also,  in  the  year  1826,  was  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Lister  Sentinel  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Gf.  De  Witt. 
During  his  editorship  it  was  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  papers 
ever  published  in  the  county.  He  was  a man  of  much  talent  and 
a ready  writer.  He  was  a son  of  Charles  De  Witt,  so  frequently 
mentioned  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  was  a member  of 
Congress  in  1829,  and  was  sent  by  General  Jackson  on  a mission  to 
Central  America. 

127.  A short  distance  farther  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Street,  stands  a frame  dwelling.  It  was  originally  built  some  years 
prior  to  1820  by  Andrew  Story  as  a store.  It  was  afterward  con- 
verted by  him  into  a dwelling,  and  occupied  for  several  years  as  a 
residence  by  Christopher  N.  Kiersted  prior  to  his  removal  to  New 
York. 

128.  In  Pearl  Street,  commencing  at  Green,  the  first  house 
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reached  not  already  noticed  is  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  situated 
about  one  hundred  feet  east  of  Wall  Street.  It  is  a small  one-story 
stone  building  with  a frame  addition  at  the  east  end.  In  1S20  it 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  Edward  Green,  the  west  part  as  a 
dwelling,  the  east  end,  or  frame  part,  as  a shoe  shop.  In  colonial 
times  it  was  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Houghteling. 

129.  The  next  building  in  the  street  not  already  noticed  was  a 
one-story  frame  building  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  a 
short  distance  east  of  Fair  Street.  It  was  in  1820  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Thomas  G.  Van  Steenbergh. 

130.  A little  farther  to  the  east  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  is  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  It  was  owned  and  occupied 
in  1820  by  Truman  Cowles.  In  that  building  Jesse  Buel  com- 
menced  the  publication  of  the  Plebemn  in  1802,  and  continued  its 
publication  there  until  his  remoral  to  Albany  and  the  establish- 
ment by  him  of  the  Albany  Argus  in  1813.  The  building  is  now 
owned  by  the  Sahler  family. 

131.  Passing  to  Maiden  Lane  and  Green  Street,  the  first  build- 
ing to  the  east  not  already  noticed  was  one  of  the  old  stone  houses. 
It  is  still  standing,  and  in  1820  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Solo- 
mon Hasbrouck.  In  the  Reyolution  it  was  the  homestead  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Jones. 

132.  Passing  to  the  eastward,  the  next  building  not  already 
noticed  which  was  standing  in  1820  is  the  two-story  double  frame 
house  standing  on  the  west  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Pine  Street. 
It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Hitt  as  a dwelling-house  and 
store,  originally  built  about  1812. 

133.  Nearly  opposite,  a little  farther  to  the  east,  is  a large  two- 
storv  double  stone  house,  one  of  the  old  stone  houses,  and  in  1820 
it  was  owned  by  Justus  Burr  and  occupied  by  J.  & J.  IV,  Baldwin 
for  painting  and  cabinet  and  chair  manufacturing. 

134.  Passing  to  the  east  a short  distance  beyond  the  Vosburgh 
house,  fronting  the  first  plains,  stood  two  small  frame  buildings,  the 
one  occupied  by  Philip  Durnond  and  the  other  by  Abraham  Post. 

135.  A little  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  what  was  in  1820  the 
corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  the  second  plains,  stood  the  frame 
store-house  and  dwelling  of  Philip  Van  Keuren,  the  dwelling  part 
of  which  is  still  standing.  (By  error  on  map  marked  133.) 

136.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Pine  Street 
stood  the  small  frame  dwelling  of  James  Fairbanks,  with  his  black- 
smith shop  standing  a few  feet  farther  eastward. 

137.  Returning  to  Green  Street  at  its  junction  with  St.  James’ 
Street,  there  was  a small  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
James’  Street  and  directly  fronting  Green  Street,  occupied  by  a 
tenant.  It  belonged  to  the  Du  Bois  tannery  property. 
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138.  Passing  eastward  beyond  Wall  Street,  a short  distance 
beyond  the  Hamilton  house,  stood  two  small  frame  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street.  One  was  the  Benjamin  Sawyer  home- 
stead, and  the  other  was  occupied  by  a tenant. 

139.  Xext  was  a small  stone  house  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street  and  directly  in  front  of  the  then  terminus  of  Fair 
Street.  It  was  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  and  the  homestead  of 
Bepiamin  Elmeridorf.  In  1820  it  belonged  to  the  Isaac  De  Witt 
estate,  and  was  occupied  by  a weaver  named  Sleght. 

140.  The  next  building  on  the  same  side  was  a one-story  frame 
house,  owned  and  occupied  by  Ifenry  Hougliteling.  It  stands  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Pine  Street. 

141.  On  the  opposite  and  southeast  corner  of  Pine  and  St. 
James’  streets  stands  one  of  the  oM  stone  houses,  gable  on  St. 
James’  and  fronting  on  Pine  Street.  It  was  the  old  homestead  of 
Teunis  I.  Hougliteling,  and  was  occupied  by  him  in  1820  with  a 
frame  wagon-maker’s  shop  at  the  south  epd  thereof  on  Pine  Street. 

At  this  place  Pine  Street  terminated  in  1820,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  south  of  St.  James’  Street,  in  a cul-de-sac , with 
the  colored  burying-ground  on  the  west  side  thereof,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Henry  Hougliteling  property. 

142.  On  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  James’  and  Pine  streets  stood 
a small  house,  claimed  and  occupied  by  Robert  Johnston,  a printer. 

143.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  James’  Street,  a short  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  Teunis  Hougliteling  house,  stands  oneijj^f  the  old 
stone  buildings,  and  is  the  old  Van  Keuren  homestead,  and  in  1820 
was  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Matthias  Van  Keuren. 

144.  Passing  on  to  the  east  beyond  Clinton  Avenue,  a short  dis- 

tance from  the  Johannis  M.  Van  Keuren  house,  stood  an  old  frame 
building,  the  homestead  of  John  Hermance.  ^ 

145.  A little  farther  east  stood  a small  frame  building,  fixe 

homestead  of  Jeremiah  Plass.  It  is  still  standing.  % 

146-147.  Farther  to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  was\ 
another  cul-de-smc  extending  southerly  abof^t  two  hundred  feet. 
Within  the  cul-de-sac  and  on  the  west  side  tlf%eof  stood  the  resi- 
dence and  blacksmith  shop  of  Adi j ah  Dewey.  \The  residence  is 
still  standing.  It  was  at  that  point  that  Prospect  Street  was 
opened,  and  extended  at  a subsequent  period.  \ 

148.  On  the  north  side  of  St.  James’  Street,  nearly' opposite  the 
cul-de-sac  Prospect  Street,  stands  a two-story  double  sfhne  house. 
In  1820  and  previously  it  was  the  homestead  of  Henry  V.  Masten. 

149.  On  the  easterly  corner  of  the  cul-de  sac  and  St.  James’ 
Street  stands  a one-story  frame  house,  for  a number  of  years  the 
homestead  of  a,  part  of  the  Thomas  Van  Gaasbeek  family. 

150.  East  of  the  last  house  and  on  the  corner  of  Union  Avenue 
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stood  three  frame  buildings  compactly  built,  the  one  on  the  corner 
owned  and  occupied  by  John  Chollett  for  a dwelling,  store,  and 
bakery.  Xext  toward  the  west  was  the  dwelling  of  one  Marsh, 
and  next  to  that  the  dwelling  of  Garret  Krom. 

The  two  last-named  houses  stood  fronting  the  open,  unenclosed 
commons,  called  and  known  as  the  second  plains.  This  plains  was 
bounded  on  the  northeast  by  what  is  now  known  as  Albany 
Avenue,  on  the  west  by  the  Philip  Van  Keuren  store,  standing  at 
the  end  of  Maiden  Lane,  and  the  Hasten  house  in  St.  James’ -Street, 
and  the  fence  extending  in  a direct Tfrie  from  one  to  the  other  ; on 
the  south  by  St.  James’  Stij^t,  and  southeast  by  the  fence,  as  it 
then  stood,  running  in  a Straight  line  from  the  fence  on  the  east 
bounds  of  the  Albany  road  to  the  Cornelius  Burhans  house,  which 
is  still  standing,  and  thence  the  same  course  continued  to  the 
Strand  Lane,  now  Union  Avenue.  St.  James’  Street  then  extended 
northerly  across  the  commons  to  the  Albany  road  by  a simple 
wagon  track,  and  so  did  the  Strand  road  to  the  Philip  Van  Keuren 
store. 

151.  A little  to  the  west  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  first 
plains  in  1820  stood  the  homestead  of  Peter  Dumond.  It  is  still 
standing.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other  house  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  either  the  first  or  second  plains.  In  that  house, 
beneath  its  large  cellar  or  basement  window,  stood  a weaver’s 
loom,  upon  which  most,  if  not  all,  the  rag  carpets  then  in  uni- 
in the  village  were  woven.  Erroneously  marked  on 


152.  The  Burhans  house  above  mentioned  was  a one-story  frame 
house,  and  is  still  standing.  In  1820,  and  for  many  years  prior  and 
subsequent,  it  was  the  homestead  of  Cornelins  Burhans. 

158.  Passing  from  the  Burhans  house  northward,  at  or  about 
the  point  where  the  Burhans  fence  struck  the  Albany  road,  stood  a 
small  frame  house,  the  homestead  of  Matthew  Van  Keuren. 

154.  Passing  up  the  Albany  road  a short  distance,  there  is 
standing  on  the  west  side  thereof  a large  two-story  double  stone 
house,  built  by  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  in  1803,  and  occupied  by  him 
as  his  homestead  until  his  death. 

155.  Beyond  the  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  house,  standing  some  dis- 
tance west  of  tire  Albany  road,-  was  an  old  stone  house,  occupied 
in  the  devolution  by  Mr.  Lefferts,  a Tory.  It  was  spared  from  the 
conflagration.  In  1820  it  was  owned  by  Leonard  Kip,  of  New 
York,  and  occupied  by  George  Ingraham  and  his  sisters. 

150-157.  Passing  again  to  Green  Street  at  the  junction  of  Pearl 
Street,  and  going  toward  the  west,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stood 
an  old  tannery  not  in  use.  A little  farther  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road  stood  and  still  stands  an  old  stone  house,  in  1820,  and  thence- 
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forward  until  liis  death  the  homestead  of  the  old  school-teacher, 
William  II.  Dederick. 

158.  A short  distance  farther  on,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road,  stood  and  still  stands  an  old  stone  house,  the  homestead  of 
Johannis  Hasten.  It  was  in  1820  occupied  by  his  two  unmarried 
children,  John  and  Eliza. 

159.  Returning  toward  the  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  road, 
but  a short  distance  therefrom,  and  nearly  in  range  of  the  Dederick 
house,  stands  one  of  the  old  stone  houses.  It  was  the  homestead 
of  Cornelius  Hasten. 

Wall  Street  on  the  south  end  terminated  in  the  highway  leading 
to  Twaalfskill.  After  leaving  Kingston  village  the  first  building 
was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  the  brook  leading  from  Jacob's  Valley  crossed  the  road.  It 
was  the  dwelling-house  of  and  occupied  by  Jeremiah  Du  Bois,  and 
there  was  a small  carding  machine  situated  on  the  brook  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  Next  a little  farther  on  was  reached  the 
Pine  mill-pond,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road,  was  the  grist-mill  of  James  Pine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  a small  building  connected  with  the  mill,  and  a short  distance 
farther  down  the  Pine  dwelling-house.  A very  little  farther  on 
•was  reached  the  De  Witt  mill-pond  ; at  the  foot  of  that  was  the 
De  Witt  grist-mill,  and  directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  a 
small  one-story  stone  house,  the  residence  of  the  De  Witt  family. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Twaalfskill  with  the  Rondout,  standing 
directly  by  the  creek,  was  a frame  house  called  the  Ricketson 
house.  A few  hundred  feet  farther  up  the  creek  the  road  termi- 
nated at  a scow^  ferry  across  the  creek  kept  by  John  Hamilton,  his 
house  standing  on  the  bank  above.  That  is  all  there  was  of  Twaalfs- 
kill (now  called  Wilbur)  at  that  time. 

160.  Taking  the  Strand  road,  what  is  now  called  Union  Avenue, 
and  passing  over  it  to  what  is  now  called  Rondout,  then  called  by 
some  the  Strand,  by  some  Kingston  Landing.  The  first  building, 
after  leaving  St.  James’  Street,  was  a two-story  unfinished  double 
frame  house,  with  cellar  under  the  whole.  The  roof  was  on  and 
building  sided  up  and  window-frames  in  ; some  of  the  floor  tim- 
bers were  in,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  entirely  unfinished.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  having  stood  so  for  a number  of  years,  and 
was  called  “ Ketclium's  folly.” 

161.  Next  was  a small  single  one-story  building,  still  standing, 
occupied  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  a shoemaker,  as  a 
dwelling  and  shop. 

162/  Next,  a short  distance  farther  down,  wras  a similar  build- 
ing, still  standing,  occupied  by  William  Van  Buren.  There  was  a 
blacksmith  shop  standing  near.  After  that  there  was  no  building 
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on  the  right-hand  side  until  you  came  to  the  Margaret  Sniedes 
house,  which  was  just  beyond  the  O’Reilly  house.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  there  was  but  one  house  between  St.  James’  Street  and 
Margaret  Smedes.  That  was  the  one-story  building  which  stood 
near  where  the  West  Shore  Road  now  crosses  Union  Avenue,  It 
was  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  some  of  the  Schepmoes 
family. 

After  leaving  Margaret  Smedes’ s there  were  only  three  small 
frame  buildings  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  and  none  on  the  left 
before  reaching  the  forks  of  the  road.  At  the  forks  of  the  road 
was  the  house  which  still  stands  there.  It  then  had  an  addition 
running  toward  the  Strand  road.  It  was  occupied  by  a man  by 
the  name  of  Kendall,  and  he  had  up  a tavern  sign.  Then,  passing 
on  toward  the  Strand,  on  the  right-hand  side  at  the  top  of  the  last 
hill  was  a small  frame  house  occupied  by  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek,  Jr. 
After  passing  that  house  there  was  no  other  until  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  reached  ; there,  adjoining  the  road  on  the  right,  was  the 
dwelling  of  William  Swart ; on  the  left  was  a large  two-story  frame 
house  called  the  Jewel  house  ; at  the  foot  of  the  road  on  the  dock 
was  a heavy  stone  storehouse  of  William  Swart.  A short  distance 
below  on  the  dock  stood  a dwelling-house  occupied  by  a man  by 
the  name  of  Wood,  gable  to  the  street ; next  came  the  two  store- 
houses of  Abraham  Hasbrouck. 

The  dock  projected  a few  feet  beyond  the  lower  storehouse,  and 
next  to  that  was  the  landing  on  the  flat  of  the  scow  ferry  from 
Esopiis,  across  the  creek. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  the  proprietor  of  the 
freight  line  and  the  owner  of  the  lands  on  the  east  of  the  road  to 
Kingston,  stood  up  from  the  dock  about  opposite  to  his  store- 
houses, and  on  a line  with  the  Jewel  house.  Farther  in  the  rear 
and  on  a back  road  stood  his  farm-house  and  his  flouring  mill. 
That  is  all  there  was  then  of  the  Strand  or  Kingston  Landing. 

There  was  not  any  road  along  the  shore  down  the  stream,  but 
the  road  passed  to  the  east  over  a narrow  dug  way  about  midway 
up  the  mountain  to.  Ponckhockie.  There  existed  a small  dilapi- 
dated dock,  with  a red  unoccupied  storehouse  fast  going  to  ruin. 
On  the  hill  was  the  homestead  of  William  T romper  (usually  styled 
“ the  Citizen”).  That  was  a two-story  double  stone  house,  which 
is  still  standing,  having  of  late  years  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
enlarged  by  Mr.  George  North. 

At  the  place  where  the  Rondout  road,  through  Ponckhockie, 
struck  the  Kingston  road  to  Columbus  Point,  and  on  the  north  side 
of. the  road,  stood  a one-story  old  stone  house,  the  old  homestead 
of  Moses  Yeomans,  then,  in  1820,  owned  and  occupied  by  Wil- 
li elmus  Hasbrouck. 
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Thence  proceeding  eastward  toward  Columbus  Point,  and  de- 
scending the  steep  clay  hill,  there  could  be  seen  a short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  road  a small  red  cottage  behind  a row  of  tall  pop- 
lars. There  old  “ Toontje”  and  his  wife  reigned  supreme.  There 
it  was  that  they  manufactured  the  molasses  candy  with  which  they 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  children,  once  or  twice  a week,  at  the 
rate  of  a penny  a stick.  The  candy  was  always  noted  for  its  invit- 
ingly delicate  yellow  hue.  That  was  obtained  by  skilfully  stretch- 
ing it  across  the  tliumb-latch  of  their  door,  and  occasionally  during 
the  process  anointing  the  palms  of  their  hands  in  the  usual  way, 
to  hold  fast.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  thence 
traversing  the  pole  road  laid  across  the  swamp,  to  reach  the  rocky 
bluff,  there  were  only  to  be  found  some  seven  or  eight  stone  houses, 
at  least  one  half  of  them  unoccupied  and  falling  in  ruins,  besides 
two  dilapidated  frame  storehouses  unoccupied  on  the  dock.  That 
is  all  there  was  at  that  time  of  Columbus  Point,  and  the  imaginary 
castles  which  beamed  out  in  the  fancy  of  Moses  Cantine  and  his 
purchasing  friends,  when  examining  the  map  made  of  that  rocky 
bluff  and  level  marsh  by  Christopher  Tappen  in  1796  for  Mr.  Can- 
tine,  dividing  it  up  into  avenues,  streets,  squares,  and  corner  lots, 
and  the  beach  into  water  lots  reaching  to  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Although  founded  on  rocks,  the  airy  castles  had  crumbled  and 
dwindled,  as  if  their  foundation  had  been  nothing  but  sand. 

The  dock  formed  a passable  landing  place  for  the  steamers  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  river,  by  small  boats  sent  ashore  and  drawn 
in  by  tow-lines.  It  also  furnished  a landing  place  for  the  ferry- 
boat running  to  and  from  Rhinebeck.  Until  about  that  time  the 
ferry-boat  in  use  was  a periagua.  In  November,  1819,  the  Ulster 
Plebeian  contained  the  following  editorial  relating  to  the  ferry  : 

“ A horse-team  boat,  between  Poughkeepsie  and  the  opposite 
shore  in  New  Paltz,  is  now  daily  in  successful  operation  ; similar 
institutions,  have  been  established  between  New  Burgh  and  Fisli- 
kill,  and  Hudson  and  Athens.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  lament, 
that  a like  boat  was  not  also  instituted  between  Rhinebeck  and 
Cantine’ s Dock.”' 

At  Eddyville,  the  head  of  navigation  upon  the  Rondout  Creek, 
a portion  of  the  water-power  was  utilized  in  driving  the  machinery 
of  a cotton  factory  then  standing  just  below  the  falls,  now  in  ruins 
In  addition  there  were  in  the  vicinity  three  or  four  convenient  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the  proprietor  and  his  operators. 
A few  hundred  feet  below  the  falls,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
was  a dock  on  which  was  located  a large  storehouse. 

There  was  no  road  at  that  time  down  the  stream  from  Eddyville 
on  the  shore  of  the  creek,  and  the  only  road  to  Kingston  was 
directly  across  the  mountain,  striking  the  Greenkill  road  at  the 
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southerly  end  of  the  Black  farm,  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  then  village. 

Such  is  a truthful  account  of  the  condition  of  Kingston  at  the 
time  at  which  this  history  closes.  The  great  and  wonderful 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that  time  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  place  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  can  claim  familiarity  with  the  place  then  and  now.  The  men 
of  to 'day  know  the  enormous  trade  and  business  now'  centering  at 
this  point,  which  almost  every  working  day  in  the  year,  except 
during  the  suspension  of  navigation,  exceed  the  commercial  trans- 
actions of  the  entire  year  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

ANCESTRAL  NOTES. 

I 1ST  tlie  preparation  of  this  chapter  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Cornelius  H.  Van  Gaasbeek,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  for  much  of  the 
material  contained  in  it.  It  is  regretted  that  there  are  omissions 
and  that  it  is  not  more  perfect  in  detail  than  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  make  it.  Unable  to  procure  access  to  needed  records,  he  asked 
for  information  through  the  public  press,  which  met  with  only  a 
single  response. 

Beekman. — The  ancestor  of  the  Beekman  family  was  Wilhelm  us 
Beekman,  who  was  born  April  28th,  1G23,  at  Hassett,  a town  in 
Belgium.  The  names  of  his  parents  were  Hendrick  Beekman  and 
Maria  Bandartius.  Wilhelmus  came  to  this  country  in  1647,  and 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1649,  at  New  York  he  married  Catalina 
Be  Boog,  from  Amsterdam.  His  children  were  : 

Maria,  who  married,  May  5th,  1672,  Nicholas  William,  son  of 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Hendrick  married,  June  5th,  1681,  Johanna  Lopers. 

Gerardus  married,  October  25th,  1677,  Magdalena  Abeel. 
Cornelia  married,  September  19th,  1674,  Isaac  Y an  Yleck. 
Johannis  married,  March  4th,  1685,  Altje  Thomas  Popinga, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Laurensen  Popinga  and  Maritje  Janse.  He 
came  to  Kingston  in  1699,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Kings- 
ton branch  of  the  Beekman  family.  Ilis  grandson,  Johannes, 
who  married  Lydia  Van  Keuren,  October  20th,  1750,  was  the  father 
of  Tjerek  Beekman,  and  his  other  grandson,  Cornells,  married, 
July  17th,  1757,  Katrina  Schoonmaker. 

Blanshan. — Matthys  Blanshan,  from  Artois,  embarked  with 
his  wife,  Madeline  Jorisen,  and  three  children  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1660,  in  the  ship  Gilded  Otter  for  this  country.  On  his  arrival  he 
came  to  Esopus.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Hurley  and  followed 
his  occupation  as  a distiller.  Of  their  children 
Katryn  married  Louis  Du  Bois. 

Matthys  married,  March  30th,  1679,  Mary  C.  Van  Schoonhoven. 
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Magdalena  married,  September  28th,  16G7,  Jan  Matthysen 
Jansen. 

Elizabeth  married,  October  27th,  1668,  Peter  Cornells  Low. 

Bogarihis,— The  Bogardus  family  in  tliis  vicinity  is  descended 
from  Dominie  Everardus*  Bogardus.  Soon  after  lie  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland,  and  in  the  year  1633,  he  became  the  first 
settled  minister  in  the  Dutch  Church  at  New  Amsterdam.  In  1038 
he  married  Anneke  Janse,  the  widow  of  Koeloff  Janse.  They  had 
four  children,  all  sons. 

Willem,  who  married,  August  29th,  1659,  Wyntje  Sybrends. 
After  her  death  he  married  a daughter  of  Nicasius  de  Sille. 

Cornells  married  Hellena  Teller. 

Jonas  died  unmarried,  and 

Peter  married  Wyntje  Bosch,  of  Albany. 

Brink. — The  ancestor  of  the  Brink  family  was  Lambertse  Huy- 
bertsen,  of  Wageningen,  who  sailed  for  this  country  in  December, 
1659,  with  his  wife  and  two  children  ; a third  was  born  on  the  pas- 
sage. Tire  name  of  his  wife  was  Hendrickje  Cornells.  He  after- 
ward assumed  the  name  of  Brink.  His  children’s  names  were 
Huybertse,  Cornells,  Peter,  Jenneke,  and  Elizabeth. 

Cornells  married,  April  28th,  1685,  Marritje  Egberts. 

Jenneke  married  Cornells  Cool,  and 

Elizabeth  married  Alien  Gerritsen  Newkirk. 

Brodhead. — Captain  Daniel  Brodhead  with  his  family  came 
over  to  this  country  in  the  English  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1664  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nicolls.  He 
settled  in  Kingston,  and  had  the  command  of  the  English  garrison 
at  that  place. 

His  son.  Charles  Brodhead,  married,  November  14th,  1693, 
Maria,  daughter  of  Wessel  Ten  Broeck.  Of  their  children 

Daniel  married  Hester  Wyngaard,  of  Albany. 

Charles  married,  December  23d,  1725,  Maria,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Johannes  Hardenhergh  and  Catrina  Rutsen. 

Maria  married,  June  27th,  1724,  Johannes  De  Witt. 

Wessel  married,  January  25th,  1734,  Katrina,  daughter  of  Louis 
Du  Bois  and  Rachel  Hasbrouck. 

Another  branch  of  the  Brodhead  family  is  descended  from 
Charles  Brodhead,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  Shawangunk,  Ulster  County. 

Bruyn.-— The  Bruyn  family  is  descended  from  Jacobus  Bruyn, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Norway  about  the  year  1660. 
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He  married  Gertruyde  Ysselstein,  of  Columbia  County,  a lady  of 
German  origin,  and  afterward  removed  to  Shawangunk,  Ulster 
County. 

Their  youngest  son.  Jacobus,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1704, 
mairied  Tryntje,  daughter  of  Jocliem  Hendrick  Schoonmaker  and 
Petroneila  Sleclit. 

Their  son,  Sovereign  Bruyn,  born  May  25tli,  172G,  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Johannes  Ten  Broec-k  and  Rachel  Roosa. 

Their  son,  Jacobus  S.,  born  in  1751,  was  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Continental  line,  and  resided  in  North  Front  Street,  Kingston. 

Burhans. — The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Sam- 
uel Burhans,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  the  facts  comprised  in  the 
following  notes  of  the  Buriians  family.  Jacob  Burhans,  the  an- 
cestor of  this  family  in  this  country,  was  a soldier  in  the  company 
of  the  director-general  in  the  Netherlandish  service  at  Esopus  in 
March,  1660,  and  also  third  on  the  list  at  the  first  organization  of 
the  Church  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  lost  two  houses  at 
the  burning  of  Kingston  in  1663,  and  served  as  schepen  in  1666  of 
the  court  at  Wiltwyck.  He  died  about  1667. 

His  son,  Jan  Burhans,  sailed  for  this  country  in  the  ship  Bon- 
tekoe  on  the  16th  of  April,  1663.  In  the  year  1675  he  married 
Helena  Traphagen,  daughter  of  Willem  Traphagen.  Of  their 
children, 

Janneke  married  Pieter  Du  Bois. 

Hillitje  married  Edward  Whitaker. 

Barent  married  Margariet  Jans  Matthyesen. 

Johannes  married  Margreit  Leg. 

Elisabeth  married  Jan  Hendrickse  Alberts  Ploeg. 

Willem  married  Marritje  Ten  Eyck,  and  after  her  death  Cath- 
arina  Cool. 

Abraham  married  Annatje  Osterhoudt. 

Isaac  married  Neeltje  Westphael. 

Samuel  married  Jeimeke  Brink. 

David  married  Debora  Van  Bommel. 

Jan  was  a public  man  like  his  father,  a soldier,  magistrate,  and 
member  of  the  Church.  He  died  before  October,  1708. 

The  above-named  Samuel,  son  of  Jan,  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Kingston  branch.  He  was  married  on  the  16th  of  December,  1720, 
to  Jeimeke  Brink,  daughter  of  Cornelis  Lammertse  and  Marritje 
Egberts.  Samuel  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  1732.  Of  their 
children, 

Helena  married  Adam  Swart. 

Annatje  married  Jacob  Elmendorf. 

Jan  married,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1749,  Catharine  Whitaker, 
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daughter  of  Edward  Whitaker,  Jr.,  and  Jacoba  Hardenburgh.  Of 
their  children, 

Edward  married  Bretje  Blanchan. 

Samuel  married  Margaret  Jerolomon. 

Jau  married  Maria  Diamond. 

Jacoba  married  Matthew  Blanchan. 

Cornells  married  Maria  Ten  Broeck. 

Jannetje  married  Benjamin  Tarek. 

Petrus  married  Helena  Folant. 

Catharine,  the  wife  of  Jan,  having  died  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1773,  he  married  Sarah  Tan  Aken.  Of  their  children, 

Isaac  married  Neeltje  Hermanse,  and  after  her  death  he  married 
Helen  Van  Arnham. 

Catharine  married  Peter  C.  Brink. 

Jan  and  his  four  sons,  Edward,  Samuel,  Jan,  and  Cornells 
served  in  the  State  troops  and  Continental  Army.  Edward  and 
Samuel  enlisted  early  and  served  in  the  Continental  Array  during 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Samuel  settled  in  New  Jersey, 
and  is  the  ancestor  of  Samuel  Burhans,  Jr.,  who  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  preceding  data. 

Cornells  Burhans,  the  above-named  son  of  Jan,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1789,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  and 
Geertje  Smedes.  Their  children  were  Elizabeth,  Jacob,  Maria, 
Catharine  M.,  Ann,  and  Edward. 

Cantine. — Moses  Kantyn  was  the  original  representative  of  the 
Cantines  in  this  country.  He  emigrated  from  Bordeaux,  France, 
to  England,  and  from  thence  to  America. 

His  son,  Pieter  Kantyne,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1703,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mat  thy  s Blanshan,  Jr.,  and  Margaret 
Schooii  ho  veil.  They  had  thirteen  children. 

Moses,  the  oldest,  December  1st,  1739,  married  Maria  Sleclit,  of 
Duchess  County. 

Matthew  married,  December  9th,  1744,  Katrine  Nottingham. 

The  other  children  were  Nathaniel,  Abraham,  Peter,  Daniel, 
Johannes,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Marritje,  Cornelia,  and  Katrina, 
besides  one  who  died  in  infancy. 

Cole. — There  are  two  branches  or  Cole  families  in  this  country 
descended  from  different  ancestors. 

Barents  Jacobsen  Cool  resided  in  New  York.  He  had  a large 
family  of  children,  as  shown  by  the  baptismal  record  in  New  York 
from  1640  to  1657. 

His  son,  Jacob  Barentsen  Cool,  settled  at  Esopus  and  married 
Marritje  Sckepnroes.  They  left  numerous  descendants. 
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The  other  branch  of  the  family  is  descended  from  Tennis  Bar- 
tiansen  Cool,  who  came  to  this  country  with  his  son  in  1663  in  the 
ship  Spotted  Cow.  He  died  the  following  year,  leaving  his  son  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 

This  orphan,  Cornells  Teunisse  Cool,  afterward  married  Jan- 
neke,  daughter  of  Lambertse  Huybertse  Brink  and  Hendrickje 
Cornelis.  He  lived  at  Hurley,  became  a large  dealer  in  real  estate, 
and  the  owner  of  much  property. 

Crispell. — The  ancestor  of  this  family,  Anthony  Krvpel,  came 
with  his  wife  to  this  country  from  Artois,  in  France.  They  em- 
barked in  the  ship  Gilded  Otter  on  the  27th  of  April,  1660.  His 
wife  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Matthys  Blanshan.  He  was  one  of 
the  twelve  original  patentees  of  the  Hew  Paltz  Patent,  and  left  a 
numerous  posterity. 

I)e  Myer. — Wilhelmus  He  Myer  resided  in  Kingston  before 
16S3.  He  had  a son  Nicholas,  who  died  in  the  year  1769,  leaving 
two  sons,  Benjamin  and  Jeremiah.  Benjamin  died  about  1802, 
leaving  two  sons,  John  He  Myer  and  Nicholas  He  Myer,  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Martin  G.  Schuneman,  and  Polly, 
who  afterward  married  John  Souser. 

HePuy. — The  ancestor  in  this  country  of  the  HePuy  family  is 
Nicolas  du  Pui,  from  Artois,  France.  He  set  sail  in  October,  1662, 
for  this  country  in  the  ship  Purmerland  Church  with  his  wife,  Ca- 
trina  He  Yoz,  and  three  children,  Nicholas,  John,  and  Moses. 
He  settled  on  Long  Island.  The  sons  Nicholas  and  John  remained 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Moses,  the  youngest  son,  came  and 
settled  at  Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Ulster.  He  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Cornelis  Wynkoop  and  Maria  Janse  Langendyck. 
There  is  a tradition  in  reference  to  his  marriage,  that  he  was  about 
to  set  sail  in  command  of  a ship,  and  pending  the  loading  of  the 
vessel  he  visited  Kingston  and  met  Miss  Wynkoop,  fell  in  love  at 
first  sight,  abandoned  his  contemplated  voyage,  and  courted  and 
married  her.  Thus  was  he  drawn  in  this  direction,  and  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  town  of  Rochester,  and  one  of  the 
original  trustees  named  in  the  grant  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  town  of 
Rochester  in  1703. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a wonderful  intimacy  and  more 
than  friendly  feeling  existing  between  his  family  and  that  of 
Jochem  Schoonmaker,  as  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of 
marriages.  Three  of  his  sons  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  in 
the  family  of  Jochem  Schoonmaker  and  Anna  Hussey,  as  follows  : 

Moses  HePuy,  February  14th,  1716,  married  Margaret  Schoon- 
maker. 
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Benjamin  DeFuy,  September  3,  1719,  married  Elizabeth.  Sclioon- 
maker. 

Catharine  DePuy,  May  10th,  1722,  married  Benjamin  Schoon- 
maker. 

Jacobus  DePuy,  August  20tli,  1725,  married  Sarah  Schoon- 
maker. 

I) k Witt. — Tjerck  Claessen  De  Witt  was  the  ancestor  of  this 
family.  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
records  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  City,  in  which  his  mar- 
riage is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1656, 
with  Barbara  Andriessen,  from  Amsterdam.  He  is  described  as 
coming  from  “ Grootholdt”  in  “ Znnderland t.”  That  place  is 
supposed  to  be  Saterland,  a district  of  Westphalia,  on  the  southern 
border  of  East  Friesland.  They  had  a number  of  children,  of 
whom  his  oldest  son, 

Andries,  on  March  7th,  1682,  married  Jannatje  Egbertseii, 
daughter  of  Egbert  Meindertse  and  Jaepe  Jans.  He  lived  at 
Marbletown  for  some  years,  rind  afterward  moved  to  Kingston.  He 
died  in  1710. 

Egbert  De  Witt,  one  of  his  sons,  born  March  18th,  1699,  mar- 
ried, November  4th,  1726,  Mary  Nottingham,  daughter  of  William 
Nottingham  and  Margaret  Kutsen.  He  settled  at  Wa warsing  and 
had  a family  of  ten  children,  nine  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Mary,  the  daughter,  married  General  James  Clinton  and  became 
the  mother  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 

His  son  Thomas  lived  at  Twaalf  skill,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor 
of  a portion  of  the  De  Witt  family  in  Kingston,  and  of  the  noted 
clergyman  Dr.  Thomas  De  Watt,  of  New  York. 

Johannes  De  Witt,  another  son  of  Andries,  born  in  1701, 
married,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1724,  Mary  Brodhead,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brodhead  and  Maria  Ten  Broeck.  They  became-  the 
ancestors  of  a portion  of  the  De  Witt  family  in  Kingston,  and  their 
oldest  son  was  the  distinguished  “ Charles  De  Witt,  of  GreenkillY 

Du  Bois. — Louis  Du  Bois  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Huguenot 
family  of  Du  Bois.  He  was  born  October  27th,  1626,  at  Wierer, 
in  France.  Driven  from  France  by  religious  persecution,  he  sought 
refuge  in  Germany.  While  at  Mannheim,  in  Germany,  he  married, 
October  10th,  1655,  Katryn,  the  daughter  of  Matthys  Blanshan, 
afterward  the  distiller  at  Hurley.  He  came  over  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  Esopus  about  the  year  1660  ; from  thence  he  removed 
to  Hurley. 

In  1667  he  and  3ns  eleven  associates  became  the  patentees  of 
New  Paltz.  He  then  removed  with  his  associates  and  formed  the 
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settlement  at  New  Paltz.  After  a residence  of  ten  years  in  New 
Paltz  lie  returned  to  Kingston.  He  purchased  a house  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  what  is  now  Clinton  Avenue  and  John  Street, 
and  there  spent  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life.  What  is 
remarkable,  that  plot  of  land,  after  having  been  out  of  the  family 
only  two  generations  in  this  century,  is  again  in  the  family  and 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants. 

Louis  had  a large  family  of  children,  ten  in  number,  and  many 


of  them  have  been  as  fruitful  as  he  ; so  that  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  scattered  about  the  Union  in  every  direction. 

The  Du  Bois  families  in  Kingston  are  the  direct  descendants  of 
his  youngest  son,  Matthew,  who  was  bom  in  1079,  and  married 
Sarah  Mat  they  sen.  He  had  eleven  children.  The  fifth  one  of 
those  children  was  named  Johannis  and  born  in  1705.  He  married 
Rebecca  Tappen,  November  16th,  1728.  His  tenth  child  was 
Joshua,  and  his  eleventh  child  Jeremiah.  Those  two  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Du  Bois  families  of  Kingston. 
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Dumond. — Walran  De  La  Trimble,  a Protestant  residing  in 
Paris,  had  a nephew,  Walran  Dumont,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his 
son.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  they  both 
fled  to  Holland.  There  the  old  gentleman  remained,  and  concluded 
to  go  no  farther.  He  gave  his  adopted  son  one  half  of  the  property 
he  had  secured  on  his  flight,  and  told  him  he  was  young  and  must 
do  the  best  he  could.  Young  Dumont  went  over  to  England,  and 
there  finding*  a large  company  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  America, 
he  joined  them  and  came  over  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Kings- 
ton. Upon  the  same  ship  on  which  Dumont  came  to  this  country 
was  a lady  on  her  way  here  to  join  her  husband,  who  had  preceded 
her.  Upon  her  arrival  she  was  distressed  to  find  that  her  husband 
had  only  a few  days  previous  been  murdered  by  the  Indians.  He 
solaced  and  comforted  her  in  the  best  and  most  effectual  manner 
he  could  by  giving  her  in  his  own  person  the  shield  and  protection 
of  a second  husband. 

They  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Dumond  family  in  Kingston 
and  its  vicinity.  By  reason  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  records 
the  writer  is  unable  to  give  a full  genealogical  record.  This  can 
be  stated,  however,  that  Egbert  Dumond,  who  was  for  a number 
of  years,  as  well  before  as  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  sheriff  of 
Ulster  County,  was  his  grandson. 

Elmendorf. — Jacobus  van  Elmendorf,  the  ancestor  of  this 
family,  resided  in  Kingston  as  early  as  1667  ; when  lie  came  to  this 
country  is  not  known.  On  the  25 th  of  April  of  that  year  he 
married  Grief je,-  daughter  of  Aert  Jacobsen  van  Wagonen.  Of 
their  children, 

Coenraedt  married  at  Albany,  June  28th,  1693,  Ariantje  Gerritse 
Yan  den  Burgh,  widow  of  Cornelis  Martensen  .Van  Buren.  After 
her  death,  and  on  November  25th,  1704,  at  Kingston,  he  married 
Blandina,  daughter  of  Roeloff  Kierstede  and  Ikee  Roosa. 

Geertje,  on  the  26th.  of  August,  1688,  married  Evert,  son  of 
Cornelis  Wynkoop  and  Maria  Janse  Langendyck. 

Anna  married,  June  7th,  1695,  Matthyse,  son  of  Jan  Matthysen 
Jansen  and  Magdalena  Blanshan. 

Jacobus  married,  September  22d,  1706,  Antje,  daughter  of 
Cornelis  Cool  and  Jannatje  Lambertsen. 

The  Elmendorf  descendant's  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  have  received  prominent  mention  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  history. 

Elting. — One  of  the  El  ting  families  is  descended  from  Jan 
Elten,  who  was  the  son  of  Roeloff  and  Aeltje  Eiten,  and  was  born 
at  Switchelaer,  Holland,  July  29th,  1632,  When  lie  came  over  to 
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this  country  cannot  be  stated.  He  first  resided  at  Flat  Bush,  Long 
Island  ; from  thence  he  removed  to  Kingston.  While  residing 
there,  and  in  the  year  1077,  he  married  Jacomyntje,  daughter  of 
Cornells  Barren tsen  Sleclit.  He  afterward  removed  to  Hurley, 
where  he  died,  leaving  five  children,  as  follows  : 

Geertje,  who,  July  6th,  1099,  married  Thomas  Hall,  of  Marble- 
town. 

Aeltje,  October  20th,  1095,  married  Aert  Gerretse  Van  Wagenen. 

Roeloff,  June  13th,  1703,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Abram  Hu 
Bois  and  Margaret  Deyo,  of  New  Paltz. 

Cornelis,  September  3d,  1704,  married  Rebecca  Van  Meeteren. 

William  married  Jannatje  Le  Sueur. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  Elting  family  which  is  descended 
from  Roeloff  Elting,  who  came  from  Holland  and  settled  in  Kings- 
ton. His  son,  Roeloff  J.  Elting,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham, eldest  son  of  Louis  I)u  Bois,  the  Walloon,  by  whom  lie  had 
three  children,  Josiah,  Noah,  and  Margaret. 

Gash  erie. — Stephen  Gaslieriewas  a native  of  Marinne,  France. 
He  came  to  this  country,  and  on  April  30th,  1699,  he  married  at 
Kingston  Engeltje,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Jochemsen  Schoonmaker 
and  Elsie  Janse  Breestede.  He  left  two  children, 

Judick,  who  married  in  New  York,  November  23d,  1723,  Lucas 
Brasier. 

Jan,  who  married,  October  13th,  1734,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hasbrouck  and  Elsie  Schoonmaker.  They  had  three  children, 
Joseph,  who  was  the  first  surrogate  of  Ulster  County  under  the 
State  government,  and  Abraham  and  Elsie. 

Hardexbergh. — One  branch  of  the  Hardenbergli  family  de- 
scended from  G err  it  Hardenbergli,  a resident  of  Albany,  whose 
wife  was  Jaepje  Schepmoes.  Their  son,  Johannes  Hardenbergh, 
moved  to  Kingston,  where  he  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Rutsen  and  Maria  I Lanseii.  He  was  one  of  the  original  patentees  of 
the  Great  or  Hardenbergh  Patent.  He  left  several  children  ; one 
was  Johannes  and  another  Leonard.  The  descendants  of  this 
branch  of  the  family  are  very  numerous. 

There  was  another  Johannes  Hardenbergh,  who  came  from' 
Holland  about  1060  and  settled  in  Ulster  County.  The  writer  can- 
not give  any  particulars  in  regard  to  his  descendants. 

Hasbrouck. — The  Huguenot  families  of  this  name  descended 
from  two  brothers  of  that  name,  Jean  and  Abraham,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Calais,  France,  on  account  of  religions  perse- 
cution. 
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Jean  and  his  wife,  Anna  Doiau,  settled  at  Esopus  in  1673. 
They  had  four  children,  Maria,  Hester,  Elizabeth,  and  Jacob. 
Jacob,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1714,  married  Esther  Bevier. 

Abraham  did  not  arrive  in  this  country  until  1675.  He  landed 
at  Boston,  and  at  once  came  over  to  Esopus,  and  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1675,  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Christian  Doiau. 
He  and  his  brother  Jean  were  two  of  the  original  patentees  of  the 
New  Paltz  Patent.  Abraham  had  live  children,  Rachel,  Joseph, 
Solomon,  Daniel,  and  Benjamin. 

His  son  Joseph,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1706,  married  Elsie, 
daughter  of  Jocliem  Schoonmaker  and  Petronella  Slecht. 

Their  son  Abraham  moved  to  Kingston,  and  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Hasbrouck  families  in  that  place. 

Hoffman. — Martinas  Hoffman,  of  Sweden,  married  in  New 
York  City,  March  31st,  1663,  Lysbeth  Harmans.  She  died  soon 
after  marriage.  He  then,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1664,  in  the  same 
city,  married  Emmerentje  De  Witt,  a sister  of  Tjerck  Claessen  De 
Witt.  He  was  a soldier  at  Esopus  in  1659,  and  afterward  settled 
in  Shawangunk.  His  son  Nicholas,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1704, 
married  Jannatje,  daughter  of  Antonie  Crisp  ell,  one  of  the  New 
Paltz  patentees.  They  had  five  children,  Martinus,  born  in  1706  ; 
Anthony,  born  in  1711  ; Zachariah,  born  in  1713  ; Petrus,  born  in 
1727  ; and  Maria,  born  in  1730. 

Martinus  settled  in  Red  Hook.  He  married  for  his  first  wife 
Tryntje,  daughter  of  Robert  Benson,  and  for  his  second  wife  Alida, 
daughter  of  Philip  Livingston.  They  had  a large  number  of 
children. 

Anthony  married,  January  6th,  173S,  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Gaasbeek  Chambers.  He  settled,  in  Kingston,  and  re- 
sided in  the  stone  house  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  North  Front 
and  Green  streets,  which  is  still  in  the  family  of  his  descend- 
ants, 

Zachariah  married  , and  lived  in  Shawangunk.  His 

daughter  Sally,  October  28th,  1768,  married  Cornelius  C.  Schoon- 
maker, and  his  son  Zachariah  married  Lea  Newkirk,  of  Rosendale, 
October  29th,  1768,  and  they  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Hoffman 
family  in  that  vicinity. 

, Horn  SEEK. — Warnaar  Hornbeek,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
lister  County,  was  the  father  of  eighteen  children  by  two  wives. 
His  first  wife  was  Anna,  daughter  of  Anthony  de  Hooges  and  Eva 
Albertse  Bratfc.  His  second  wife  was  Grietje  Tyssen.  He  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Hornbeek  family,  and  his  descendants  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  writer  is  unable  to  trace  them  down. 

31 
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Jansen. — Mattliys  Janse  had  two  sons,  one  named  Jan,  who 
afterward  assumed  the  name  of  Jansen  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  that  family.  The  other  son,  named  Mattliys,  assumed  the  name 
of  Van  Keuren,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  that  family. 

The  early  history  of  Mattliys  Janse  is  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
It  appears  that  Director  Kieft  in  1640  granted  him  fifty  morgans 
of  land  at  Harlem,  but  whether  he  ever  occupied  it  or  not  is  not 
known.  The  grant  was  afterward  confirmed  to  his  heirs  in  1667 
by  Governor  Nicolls.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  a resident  of 
Albany  before  removing  to  Kingston.  His  wife  was  Margaret 
Hendricks,  and  they  had  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  Jan 
Matthysen,  who,  as  above  stated,  assumed  the  name  of  Jansen. 
He  married,  September  28th,  1667,  Magdalina,  daughter  of  Mattliys 
Blanshan,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  some  of  the  Jansen  families. 

Another  branch  of  the  Jansen  family  is  descended  from  Hen- 
drickus  Jansen,  who  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  day.  One  settled  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  the 
town  of  Shawangunk,  and  the  other,  Ilendrickus,  settled  in  Kings- 
ton. On  the  10th  of  November,  1724,  he  married  Anneke  Schoon- 
maker,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  one  branch  of  the  Jansen  family. 
He  occupied  the  northerly  part  of  the  Chambers  Patent,  and  some 
of  his  descendants  are  still  in  possession. 

Kiersteo.  — Dr.  Hans  Kierstede  came  from  Magdeburg,  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  in  1638,  with  Director  Kieft  to  New  Amsterdam,  and 
was  the  first  practising  physician  and  surgeon  in  that  place.  He 
married,  June  29th,  1642,  Sarah  Koeloffse,  daughter  of  Roeioff  and 
Anneke  Janse.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom 

Hans  married,  February  12  th,  1667,  Jannatje  Lookermans. 

Roeioff  married  Eycke,  daughter  of  Albert  Heymans  Koosa  and 
Wyntje  Aniens. 

Blandina  married,  November  28th,  1674,  Peter  Bayard,  the  son 
of  Samuel  Bayard  and  Anna,  the  sister  of  Governor  Stuyvesant. 

Lucas,  J uly  18th,  1683,  married  Rachel  Kip. 

Catharine  married,  September  4th,  1681,  Johannis  Kip. 

Rachel,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1686,  married  William  Teller, 
Jr.,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  there  were  Anna,  Jochem,  Jacob, 
and  Jacobus. 

From  thence  is  to  be  traced  the  Kingston  branch  of  the  Kiersted 
family. 

Louw,  Lowe,  and  Low. — Pieter  Cornellissen  Lou w sailed  from 
Holstein  February,  1659,  in  the  ship  Faith,  and  came  to  Esopus, 
and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1668,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mattliys  Blanshan.  Of  their  children, 
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Cornelis  married  at  New  York,  July  5th,  1695,  Margaret 
Borsum. 

Madeline  married  Benjamin  Smedes. 

Antje  married  Philip  Viele,  and 

Maria  married  Aurt  Van  Wagonen. 

T{ie  other  children's  names  were  Matthys,  Peter,  Abraham, 
Jacob,  and  Johannis. 

Through  the  above-named  sons  the  said  Pieter  Cornellissen 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  above-named  family. 

Marius  Gkoen. — About  the  year  1640  Peter  Jacob  Marius, 
with  his  three  sisters,  emigrated  to  Holland  from  Italy.  One  of 
his  sisters,  May  ken  Marius,  married  Jacob  Groen,  of  Hoorn,  in 
Holland.  Peter  Jacob  Marius  subsequently  came  to  New  Amster- 
dam, and  there  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  On  the  13th 
of  November,  1655,  in  that  city  he  married  Maria  Pieters  Beeck, 
daughter  of  Pieter  Cornelis  Beeck  and  Antje  Williams. 

He  is  thus  referred  to  in  Valentine’s  Manual”  of  1858  : 

“ Peter  Jacob  Marius  may  be  said  to  be  the  surviving  represent- 
ative of  the  Dutch  merchants  of  New.  Amsterdam.  He  carried  on 
business  at  the  same  place  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  style  in 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Dutch  city, 
fifty  years  before  the  period  now  spoken  of.  He  outlived  his  com- 
panions in  the  Board  of  Schepens,  and  saw  another  generation  of 
natives  of  his  adopted  city  grow  old  and  adopt  new  tastes  and 
habits  under  the  countenance  of  a foreign  nation.  Mynheer  Marius 
was  a magistrate  of  New  Amsterdam  for  several  years.  At  that 
time  he  was  a merchant  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  Street,  between 
the  present  Whitehall  and  State  streets,  and  there  he  continued  to 
reside  and  carry  on  business  fifty  years  subsequently.  He  neither 
altered  his  habits  of  life  nor  the  character  or  extent  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  vegetated  to  maturity  in  a respectable  manner,  unmindful 
of  the  changes  which  successive  years  exhibited  on  all  sides  around 
him.  Peace  be  to  the  memory  of  the  last  of  the  Knickerbockers.” 

He,  together  with  Nicholas  Bayard,  Stephanas  Van  Cortlandt, 
Anthony  Brockholdst,  William  Nicolls,  and  Robert  Reed,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1689,  had  warrants  of  arrest  issued  against  them 
by  Jacob  Leisler  for  slandering  his  government.  Bayard  and 
some  of  the  others  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  Marius 
escaped  and  went  to  Holland.  After  Leisler  s death  and  under 
Sioughters  administration  he  returned  to  this  country. 

He  brought  his  sister’s  son,  Jacob  Marius  Groen,  who  was  born 
at  Haesdrec-ht,  in  Holland,  to  this  country,  and  made  him  his  heir 
but  at  what  particular  time  he  brought  him  over  cannot  be  stated. 

Jacob  Marius  Groen,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1701,  married  Mary- 
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hem,  daughter  of  Captain  Sylvester  Salisbury  and  Elizabeth  Beeck. 
They  had  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Their 
oldest  son,  Jacob  Marius  Groen,  moved  to  Kingston  and  married 
Katrina  Schepmoes.  He  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Kings- 
ton family.  He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter : 

Jacob,  who  married  Elizabeth  Van  Gaasbeek  and  died  with- 
out issue'. 

William,  who  married  Margaret  Whitaker,  and  after  her  death 
Catharine  Kiersted.  He  left  two  daughters,  Catharine,  who  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Welch,  and  Ilillitje,  who  died  unmarried. 

Peter,  who  married  Catharine  Low  and  left  one  daughter, 
Cornelia,  who  married  Zachariah  Schoonmaker. 

Sylvester,  who  was  never  married. 

The  daughter,  Mary,  married  John  McLean. 

Sylvester,  the  second  son  of  the  original  Jacob  Marius  Groen, 
settled  in  New  York  upon  the  piece  of  land  forming  the  point 
between  the  North  and  East  rivers.  His  house  stood  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Pearl  streets.  He  married  Femmitje  Bergen.  Their 
children  were  Jacob,  Sylvester,  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  Mary,  and 
Letitia, 

Jacob  married  Mary  Van  Riper,  of  Acquackanock,  N.  J.  Their 
children  were  John,  Jacob,  Peter,  Maria,  and  Phoebe. 

John  married  Catharine  Cole,  Jacob  married  Lea  Bergen,  Peter 
married  Sarah  Ivingsland,  Maria  married  Daniel  Niven. 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sylvester  Marius  Groen  and  Femmitje 
Bergen,  married  Colonel  Daniel  Kemper,  who  served  as  colonel  in 
the  Continental  line  in  the  Revolution.  Their  children  were  Syl- 
vester Kemper,  Jackson  Kemper,  a clergyman  and  a leading  bishop 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  founder  of  a college  in  Wisconsin, 
and  Jane,  Eliza,  and  Sophia. 

The  above-named  Sylvester  Marius  Groen,  when  he  entered  into 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  dropped  the  name  of  Marius 
Groen  and  adopted  the  name  of  Morris.  His  descendants  are  there- 
fore now  all  known  by  that  name,  and  the  name  of  Marius  Groen 
has  become  extinct. 

Masten. — Cornelis  Hasten  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
county  of  Ulster  in  September,  1689.  He  is  understood  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  the  Masten  families  in  this  vicinity.  The  intermediate 
links  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  collect. 

Newkirk. — u Gerrit  Cornelissen  van  Niew-kerk,  with  his  wife, 
boy,  and  sucking  child,”  in  April,  1659,  sailed  for  this  country  in- 
the  ship  Moseman.  He  settled  at  Hurley,  assumed  the  name  of 
Newkirk,  and  founded  the  numerous  family  of  that  name  in  this 
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vicinity.  His  son,  Arien  Gerritsen  Newkirk,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lambertse  Huybertse  Brink. 

OsTEimouDT. — The  Osterlioudt  family  is  descended  from  Jan 
Janse  van  Osterlioudt.  He  was  sometimes  called  “ Bra-banter 
his  wife's  name  was  Anna  Hendricks.  He  first  resided  in  New' 
Amsterdam  ; his  son  Hendrick  was  baptized  there  on  the  9tli  of 
February,  1056.  He  afterward  moved  to  Esoptis  and  founded  the 
Os terh oudt  family. 

Pells. — The  Pells  family  find  their  ancestor  in  Evert  Pells. 
He  came  to  Albany  in  1642.  He  purchased  lands  in  Esopus  in 
1654,  and  within  a few  years  thereafter  settled  upon  them.  He 
married  Jannatje  Schepmoes. 

Persen. — Jan  Hendricks  Piersen,  who  came  to  this  country  as 
a soldier  and  v'as  a sergeant  in  the  Netherlandish  service,  married 
Anna  Persen.  They  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Persen  family. 

Poos  a. — Albert  Hevmans,  from  Gelderland,  is  registered  as 
having  sailed  in  April,  1660,  in  the  ship  the  Spotted  Cowr,  with 
Ills  wife  and  eight  children.  His  wife’s  name  wms  Wyntje  Aliens. 
They  settled  in  Esopus,  assumed  the  name  of  Poosa,  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  Poosa  families  of  this  vicinity. 

Poggen, — Petrus  Franciscus  Poggen  was  born  in  Switzerland 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1718;  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1750,  married  Anna  Freer,  of  Kingston.  He  was 
generally  known  and  recognized  in  Kingston  by  the  name  of  Frantz 
P.  Poggen.  He  died  March  27th,  1804,  and  left  one  son,  Peter 
Poggen,  who,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1776,  married  Annatje 
Masten.  They  left  several  children  : 

J acob,  who  removed  to  Oakhill,  Green  County. 

Maria  married  Cornelius  Newkirk  ; they  had  one  daughter, 
who  married  the  late  William  C.  More. 

Anna  married  Irwin  Pardee  ; died  without  issue. 

John,  a physician,  and  Samuel  died  single. 

Peter  moved  to  Albany. 

Catharine  married  William  Holmes.  Their  daughter,  Ann 
Elizabeth,  married  the  late  Jacob  Hardenbergh. 

Elizabeth  married  Edward  Cooper;  they  left  several  children. 
Their  daughter,  Louisa,  is  the  wife  of  Augustus  Sclioonmaker. 

Salisbury. — In  reference  to  this  family,  which  is  of  Welsh 
descent,  the  writer  will  avail  himself  of  the  information  obtained 
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by  one  of  the  descendants  of  tlie  family  direct  from  Wales,  their 
native  country.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ Sylvester  Salisbury  (April  25th,  1883). — I had  not  noticed  the 
further  inquiry  in  Bye-gones  respecting  this  gentleman  until  the 
other  day.  when  I had  occasion  to  look  into  my  copy  of  the  work 
for  another  purpose.  The  best  answer  I can  give  to  this' inquiry 
is,  to  rehearse  in  the  first  place  what  Lewys  Dwnn  says  about  the 
Lleweni  family,  and  then  to  supplement  his  statement  with  a 
further  note  of  my  own.  Dwnn,  after  explaining  that  Adam  de 
Saltzburg  (youngest),  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  had  come  over 
to  England,  and  having  married  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Pompet,  had  by  her  a son,  Alexander,  who  was  father  of  Thomas  ; 
and  he  of  John,  who  died  at  Denbigh  in  the  year  1520  ; then  he 
proceeds  to  set  out  the  succeeding  descents  from  t-liis  John  Salis- 
bury, who  was  thus  third  in  descent  from  Adam,  as  follows  : 

“ 1.  Henry  Salisbury  (harri  Dim),  who  married  Xest,  daughter 
of  Cynwrig  Sais. 

“2.  William  Salisbury  (M.  P.  for  Leominster),  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  Fychton. 

“ 3.  Henry  Salisbury,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Curtis. 

“ 4.  Thomas  Salisbury  (Hen),  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jenkyn  Done. 

“ The  last-named  had  four  sons — viz.:  Thomas  (who  continued 
the  line  at  Lleweni),  Henry  (who  founded  the  Llanrhaiadr  branch), 
John  (who  founded  the  Bacliyinbyd  branch),  and  Hubert  (who 
founded  the  Llanrwst  branch). 

“ The  second  son, 

“ Henry  Salisbury,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Grvffyd  ab 
Rhys,  and  had  a son  and  successor, 

“ Henry  Salisbury  (Goch),  who  married  for  his  second  wife 
Liws,  daughter  of  Harri  ab  Slion,  up  G rulfydd,  and  they  had  a son, 

“David.  Salisbury  (always  alluded  to  as  of  Llanberis),  who 
married  Marsley,  daughter  of  Ivan  Lloyd,  and  they  had  : William, 
John,  Bobert,  Cadvalader,  Simnwt,  Elizabeth,  and  Liws.  So  far 
on  the  authority  of  Dwnn.  Then  follows  what  I call  the  tradi- 
tionary evidence  which  has  been  accepted  as  true  by  those  who 
have  followed  the  lines  of  Henry  Salisbury  Gocli. 

“ The  David  Salisbury  above  mentioned,  though  designated  as 
of  Llanberis.  was  undoubtedly  lineal  male  representative  of  the 
Llanrhaiadr  branch  of  his  family,  and  his  eldest  son,  William,  had 
a son  Robert,  who  emigrated  to  America,  who  in  the  course  of 
nature  would  become  head  of  the  family  in  this  branch.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Robert  Salsbrie  referred  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Salis- 
bury (the  second  Bart,  of  Lleweni)  in  a letter  he  wrote  to  his  uncle, 
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John  Maynard,  in  which  he  says  : ‘ I might  be  taxed  with  a rash 
act  of  folly  should  I now  leave  my  country,  being  the  only  hope  of 
the  direct  line  of  my  house,  having  no  more  a hopeful  successor, 
should  it  please  God  to  call  for  me,  than  Robert  Salsbrie,  one 
whose  dissolute  life  hath  made  a scorn  to  his  country.’  Tf  this 
supposition  is  well  based,  this  Robert  would  also,  of  course,  have 
been  heir  to  the  Lleweni  estate  if  Sir  Thomas  had  not  had  children 
of  liis  own  to  succeed  him,  but  not  to  the  baronetcy  ; for  that  was 
conferred  upon  Sir  Henry  Salisbury  very  long  after  the  Llanrhaiadr 
branch  had  broken  away  from  the  parent  stem.  The  fourth  son  of 
David,  Cadwalader,  married  his  kinswoman,  Jane  Salisbury,  of 
Llanaantf aid- Gian,  Conway,  and  he  had  by  her  a son,  Sylvester, 
who  followed  the  sea  and  eventually  settled  in  America.” 

Sylvester  came  over  to  this  country  as  captain  of  a portion  of 
the  troops,  in  1664,  in  the  English  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Richard  Xicolls.  He  resided  for  a time  on  Long  Island  and 
also  in  Xew  York.  He  was  also  commandant  of  the  garrison  at 
Albany  for  several  years.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Pieter  Cornelis  Beeck  and  Aaltje  Williams.  He  died  in  1680. 

His  son  Francis,  in  1693,  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Dominie 
Laurentius  Van  Gaasbeek,  and  died  in  1756.  He  settled  in  Caat- 
skill,  and  there  left  descendants.  His  son  Sylvester  came  to  Kings- 
ton and  commanded  the  Kingston  troop  of  Light  Horse  in  the 
Revolution. 

Mary  hem,  the  daughter  of  Sylvester  the  elder,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1701,  married  Jacob  Marius  Groen,  as  before  stated  in  this 
chapter. 

Schepmoe.s. — Jan  Jansen  Schepmoes  was  in  Xew  Amsterdam 
as  early  as  1638.  He  died  in  1655.  By  his  wife,  Sarah  Pietersen, 
lie  had  eight  children.  His  son,  Dirck  Janse  Schepmoes,  moved  to 
Esopus.  He  married  Maria  Willems.  After  her  death,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1703,  he  married  Margrietje,  daughter  of  Julian 
Teunisse  Tappen.  He  left  several  daughters,  but  only  one  son, 
Johannes,  who  was  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage,  and  is  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Schepmoes  family  of  Kingston. 

Sciiooxmaker. — Hendrick  Jochemsen  Sclioonmakei  was  a native 
of  Hamburg,  in  Germany.  The  precise  time  of  liis  arrival  in  this 
country  is  not  known,  but  he  came  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  was  lieutenant  “ in  the  company 
of  his  noble  Honor  the  Director  General.”  It  is- certain 'that  he 
was  there  as  early  as  the  year  1654,  for  there  is  a record  of  his 
advance  of  money  in  that  year  to  Governor  Stiiyvesant  in  time 
of  need.”  He  was  an  innholder  at  Fort  Orange,  and  acquired  the 
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title  to  considerable  real  estate.  He  owned,  besides  other  lots,  a 
lot  on  the  east  corner  of  what  is  now  Broadway  and  State  Street. 
In  the  fall  of  1659  his  company  was  ordered  to  Esopus  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  settlers  in  their  troubles  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
there  in  1660,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  he  settled  at 
Esopus.  A short  time  afterward,  in  1662,  when  the  burghers 
organized  a company  of  militia  at  Esopus,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant under  Thomas  Chambers  as  captain. 

Hendrick  Jocliemsen  married  Elsie  Janse,  daughter  of  Jan  Janse 
Breestede  and  widow  of  Adriaen  Petersen  Van  Alcmaer.  He  died 
about  1681,  and  his  widow,  September  26th,  1684,  married  Cornells 
Barentsen  Slecht. 

Hendrick  left  four  children,  Jochem  Hendrick,  Egbert,  Engetje, 
and  Hillitje. 

The  oldest  son,  Jochem  Hendrick,  who  was  born  at  Albany, 
married,  August  1st,  1679,  Petronella,  daughter  of  Cornells  Bar- 
rentsen  Slecht  and  Tryntje  Tysse  Boz.  After  her  death  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1689,  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Margaret  Hussey.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers' at  Mumbac- 
cus  and  one  of  three  original  trustees  named  in  the  Rochester  Pat- 
ent granted  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703.  He  continued  as  trustee  by 
annual  election  until  1713.  He  was  supervisor  of  the  town  from 
1709  to  1712,  and  was  captain  of  a company  raised  for  defence 
against  the  Indians.  He  died  in  1713  and  left  fourteen  children. 
The  children  by  his  first  marriage  were  : 

Cornelius,  who  on  the  25th  of  November,  1711,  married  Engeltje 
Roosa,  of  Hurley. 

Hendrick,  who  married,  November  25th,  1704,  Hillitje  Garrison 
Decker  and  moved  to  Minisink. 

Tryntje,  who  married,  in  1704,  Jacobus  Bruyn,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Bruyn  family,  and 

Elsie,  who  in  1706  married  Joseph  Hasbro uck,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Kingston  and  Gardiner  Hasbrouck  families. 

The  issue  of  his  second  marriage  : Rebecca  ; Frederick  married 
Anna  De  Witt ; Jan  married  Margaret  Hornbeek  ; Margaret  mar- 
ried Moses  Depuy  ; Jacob  married  Maria  Rosecrantz  ; Elizabeth 
married  Benjamin  Depuy  ; Benjamin  married  Katrina  Depuy  and 
moved  by  the  Mine  Road  across  the  Delaware  River  ; Antje  ; Sarah 
married  Jacobus  Depuy  ; Daniel  moved  by  the  Mine  Road  across 
tlie  Delaware  River. 

The  writer  will  not  venture  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the 
offspring  of  this  large  progeny,  as  it  would  itself  require  a 
volume  ; but  he  will  the  branch  with  which  he  is  immediately  con- 
nected. 

The  eldest  son,  Cornelius,  who  married  Engeltje  Roosa,  at  his 
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death  left  four  children,  Katyntje,  Petronella,  Cornelius,  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

Their  son  Cornelius,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1744,  married  Ariantje 
Hornbeek,  of  Rochester.  He  died  at  Sh  a wan  gunk  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1778,  and  left  the  following  children:  Cornelius  C., 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Maria. 

Their  son,  Cornelius  C.  Schooninaker,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1768,  married  Sally,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Hoffman,  of  Shawan- 
gunk.  He  died  in  1796,  leaving  the  following  children  : 

Cornelius  T.,  who  married  Polly  Taylor  ; Henry,  who  married 
Maritje  Terwilliger  ; Maria  married  Simeon  Helmn  ; Sarah  married 
Selah  Tutli ill ; Harriet  married  Andrew  Bedford  ; Zachariah  mar- 
ried Cornelia  Marius  Groen.  He  died  in  1818,  leaving  surviving  his 
son,  Marius  Schooninaker. 

Sleight. — Cornells  Barrentsen  SI echt  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sleight  family  in  Kingston.  He  was  an  early  resident  of  Esopus. 
He  from  the  beginning  took  a prominent  and  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church  and  settlement.  His  first  wife  was  Tryntje 
Tysse  Boz.  After  her  death  he  married  Elsie  Janse  Breestede, 
widow  of  Hendrick  Jochemsen  Schoonmaker.  He  left  a number 
of  children,  some  of  whose  descendants  are  residents  of  Kingston 
and  vicinity. 

Swartwout. — Roeloff  Swartwout  came  to  this  country  about 
ldod,  and  married  at  Albany,  August  13th,  1657,  Eva  Albertse 
Bra  It,  widow  of  Anthony  de  Hooges.  After  her  death  he  married 
at  New  York,  October  8th,  1691,  Francyntje  And  lies,  widow  of 
Abraham  Lubbertsen.  He  left  seven  children,  Thomas,  Bernardus, 
Anthony,  Ilendrica,  Cornelia,  Rachel,  and  Eva. 

Tap  pen. — Jnrian  Teunisse  Tappen  resided  at  Fort  Orange  as 
early  as  1662.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Wvbrecht  Jacobse. 
Their  son,  Tunis  Tappen,  settled  in  Kingston,  and  his  son,  Chris- 
toffal  Tappen,  at  an  early  day  was  a prominent  and  leading  citizen 
of  Kingston,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Tappen  family 
in  this  place  and  father  of  Christopher  Tappen,  who  married  the 
sister  of  Governor  Clinton. 

Ten  Broeck. — Wessel  Wesselsen  Ten  Broeck  was  born  about 
1636  at  Wesson,  in  Munster,  a division  of  Westphalia.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  December,  1659,  in  the  ship  Faith,  and  landed  at 
New  York.  He  remained  there  for  a time,  and  there  was  married 
December  16th,  1670,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Coenraedt  Ten  Eyck 
and  Maria  Boele.  He  removed  to  Kingston  about  1675.  His  wife 
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Maria  died  November  loth,  1694.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1695, 
he  married  Laurentia  Kellenaer,  the  widow  of  Dominie  Van  Ctaas- 
beek.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  ten  children  : 

Wessel,  who  married,  June  6th,  1694,  Jacomyntje,  daughter  of 
Dominie  Van  Gaasbeek.  He  resided  in  the  old  Senate  House,  and 
in  1738  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ulster  County  Militia. 

Maria,  who  on  the  14th  of  November,  1693,  married  Charles, 
son  of  Captain  Daniel  Brodhead. 

Elsie  married,  December  22d,  1695,  Cornells  Jansen  Decker. 

Sarah  married,  November  22d,  1702,  Cornells  Vernooy. 

John  married,  December  9th,  1715,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Hymen 
Roosa  and  Anna  Margaret  Roosevelt. 

Jacob  married,  January  17th,  1712,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Johannis  Wynkoop  and  Judith  Bloodgood. 

Two  of  his  children  died  unmarried  and  two  died  in  infancy. 

Tp:x  Eyck.  — Coenraedt  Ten  Eyck,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ten  Eyck 
family,  emigrated  from  Amsterdam  prior  to  1651.  He  came  with 
his  wife,  Maria  Boele,  and  three  children,  Jacob,  Dirck,  and  Maria. 
After  his  arrival  in  New  Amsterdam  he  had  eight  more  children. 
He  died  in  1686.  His  daughter  Maria  married  Wessel  Ten  Broeck, 
of  Esopus,  December  17th,  1760.  His  son,  Matthew  Ten  Eyck, 
who  was  born  in  1658,  removed  to  Kingston,  and  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1679,  married  Anneke,  daughter  of  Albert  Heynums 
Roosa  and  Wyntje  Ariens.  This  Matthew  became  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  Ten  Eyck  family  in  Kingston  and  the  vicinity. 

Van  Buren. — Gerrit  Cornelissen  Van  Buren,  born  in  Holland 
an  agriculturist  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1660  ; emigrated  from 
Holland  to  the  New  Netherlands  with  his  family  in  the  ship  Gilded. 
Otter.  He  settled  first  at  Fort  Orange,  and  afterward,  moved  to 
the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Kinderhook  branch  of  the  Van  Buren  family  as  well 
as  the  Kingston  branch. 

Martin,  the  son  of  Cornelissen  Gerrit,  died  at  Rensselaerwyck 
in  1704. 

His  son,  Cornells,  who  died  at  Rensselaerwyck  in  1700,  before 
his  father,  left  him  surviving,  besides  other  children,  his  oldest  son, 

Tobias,  who  was  born  in  1687  ; removed  to  Kingston,  and  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1712,  married  ITeilena  Bogardus,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Dominie  Everardus  Bogardus  and  Anneke  Jans.  He 
lived  in  the  old  stone  house  which  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  streets  now  designated  as  Green  Street  and  Maiden  Lane  : it 
was  rebuilt  after  tire  burning  of  Kingston,  and  is  still  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  one  of  his  descendants. 
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His  eldest  son  was  Cornells  Van  Buren,  who  was  born  December 
13th,- 1715,  and  married  Harriet  Houghteling.  He  died  February 
22d,  1770,  leaving  a family  of  children. 

His  eldest  son  was  named  Tobias,  born  on  the  9th  oC  August, 
1741,  and  married  Sarah  Du  Bois,  and  died  December  18th,  1821. 

His  oldest  son,  Cornelius,  was  born  September  30th,  1700  ; mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Persen,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1840,  leaving 
five  children,  all  sons— Tobias,  John,  Isaac,  Cornelius  P.,  and 
Henry. 

Van  Demark. — Thomas  Van  Demark,  ancestor  of  the  Van 
Demark  family,  first  appears  in  the  records  in  1007.  He  was  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  concerned  in  the  military  troubles  at  Kingston. 
His  wife  was  Jacomyntje  Jacobs,  and  they  had  several  "children. 

His  son  Arie  married,  August  27th,  1099,  Sarah  Bond,  of 
Schenectady. 

Jacob,  December  24tli,  1710,  married  Jannatje  Sluyter. 

Augustinus  married,  September  27th,  1717,  Annatje  Schot,  of 
New  Paltz. 

Frederick  married,  June  21st,  1718,  Geertje  Tack.  Tlieir 
daughter,  Jannatje,  born  in  1724,  married,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1748,  Jonathan  Westbrook,  who  died  leaving  four  children,  Dirck, 
Frederick  (the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  D.  Westbrook), 
Jonathan,  and  Annatje  Westbrook. 

Van  Derlyn. — Peter  Van  Derlyn,  a painter  and  artist,  came 
over  to  this  country  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Vas,  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Church  in  Kingston.  He  left  two  sons,  Peter,  a phy- 
sician, and  Nicholas. 

Peter  was  the  father  of  Henry  and  Gerrit  Van  Derlyn.  who 
removed  to  Oxford,  Chenango  County. 

Nicholas,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1756,  married  Sarah  Peck. 

After  her  death  he  married,  in  February,  1769,  Sarah  Tappen. 

They  left  two  sons  surviving,  Nicholas,  who  was  born  January, 
1773,  and  John  (the  artist),  who  was  born  October  15th,  1775. 

John  died  unmarried. 

Nicholas  had  several  children,  but  his  daughter  Catharine  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  family  in  Kingston. 

Van  Etten.  — A young  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Janse  emi- 
grated from  the  village  of  Etten,  in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  some- 
time prior  to  the  year  1664.  He  married  in  Kingston  Anna  Aliens 
from  Amsterdam,  and  widow  of  Aert  Peterson.  Janse,  as  was 
common  in  those  days,  assumed  the  name  of  his  birthplace  as  his 
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surname,  affixing  thereto  the  Dutch  word  “ Yon,”  meaning 

o 7 c? 

“from”  which  word  was  afterward  Anglicized  to  “ Van,”  and  he 
thus  acquired  the  name  of  Van  Etten.  That  process  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  origin  of  most  of  the  names  commencing  with 
<£  Van”  in  this  region. 

Jacob  Janse  had  two  children,  Jan,  baptized  in  1(566,  and  Hytje. 
in  1668.  One  of  his  grandchildren,  who  was  born  in  1717,  resided 
at  Bhinebeck  and  became  a large  landholder.  His  son  Aaron 
afterward  exchanged  his  property  at  Ithinebeck  for  a tract  of  land 
in  Ulster  County,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  called  Plattekill, 
then  in  the  precinct  of  Kingston,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Sanger- 
ties.  From  Peter  has  descended  that  branch  of  the  Van  Etten 
family  represented  by  residents  of  that  name  in  Kingston. 

Yan  Gaasbeek. — Dominie  Laurentius  Yan  Gaasbeek,  second 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Kingston,  was  the  son  of  Gowert  Yan 
Gaasbeek,  of  Leyden.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  May,  1674.  He  had  previ- 
ously married  Laurentia  Kellenaer  on  the  28th  of  May,  1673.  Duly 
accredited  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  at  Kingston,  he  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1678,  with  his  wife  and  two  infant  children.  He  arrived  at  Kings- 
ton on  the  8th  of  September,  1678,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
his  pastoral  duties.  He  died  February,  1680,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren : 

Jacomyntje,  born  at  Leyden,  and  married,  June  6th,  1694,  Yvres- 
sel  Ten  Broeck,  son  of  Wessel  Ten  Broeck  and  Maria  Ten  Eyck. 

Maria,  bom  at  J^eyden,  and  married,  in  1693,  Francis,  son  of 
Captain  Sylvester  Salisbury  and  Elizabeth  Beeck. 

Abraham  married  in  New  York,  August  26th,  1703,  Sarah  Bay- 
ard, daughter  of  Peter  Bayard  and  Blandina  Kiersted. 

Thomas  Chambers,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country  and, 
as  appears  in  the  early  pages  of  this  history,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Foxhall,  in  1681  married  Laurentia  Kellenaer,  the  widow  of  Domi- 
nie Laurentius  Yan  Gaasbeek  and  the  mother  of  Abraham  Yan 
Gaasbeek.  Chambers  at  his  death,  not  having  any  children,  by 
his  last  will  dated  April  5th,  1694,  devised  to  his  stepson,  Abra- 
ham Yan  Gaasbeek,  all  his  manor  estate,  privileges,  etc.,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  he  assume  the  surname  of  Chambers,  to 
descend  in  seniority  to  his  descendants,  and  bound  it  by  an  intri- 
cate entail.  Abraham  accordingly  assumed  the  name,  and  was 
thereafter  known  as  Abraham  Gaasbeek  Chambers.  After  his 
death  his  heirs,  in  1752.  broke  the  entail,  divided  the  property, 
repudiated  the  name  of  Chambers,  and  assumed  the  patronymic  of 
Yan  Gaasbeek. 
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Abraham  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children.  Some  died  in 
infancy,  others  died  single.  The  married  children  were  as  follows  : 

Blandina  married,  December  loth,  1727,  Wessel,  son  of  Wessel 
Ten  Broeck,  Jr.,  and  Jaeomyntje  A Jin  Gaasbeek. 

Thomas  married,  December  22d,  1732,  Alargaret,  daughter  of 
Jacobus  Elmendorf  and  Antje  Cool. 

Anna  Maria  married,  January  2d,  1735,  Lawrence,  son  of 
Francis  Salisbury  and  Maria  Van  Gaasbeek. 

Sarah  married,  August  26th,  1744,  Abraham  Delameter,  Jr.,  son 
of  Cornelis  Delameter  and  Margaret  Van  Steenbergh. 

Abraham  married,  June  1st,  1751,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Ten 
Broeck  and  Rachel  Roosa. 

Catharine  married,  January  6th,  1738,  Anthony,  son  of  Nicholas 
Hoffman  and  Jannatje  Crispell. 

John  married,  August  16th,  1746,  Antje,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Low  and  Hendricktje  Cool. 

William  married,  December  7th,  1750,  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Johannis  Delameter  and  Christina  Wynkoop. 

Van  Keuren. — Matthys,  known  as  Matthysen,  assumed  the 
surname  of  Van  Keuren.  He  married  Tjaatje  De  AYitt,  eldest- 
daughter  of  Tjerck  Claessen  De  Witt,  and  founded  the  Van  Keuren 
family. 

Van  Steenbergh.— Jan  Jansen,  from  Amersfoort,  generally 
known  as  Jansen  Timmerman  (carpenter),  October  3d,  1660,  mar- 
ried a lady  named  Catharine  and  assumed  the  name  of  Van  Steen- 
bergh, and  was  the  progenitor  of  that  family. 

Van  Wagonen. — Aert  Jacobsen . (Van  Wagonen)  was  early  a 
resident  of  Albany.  In  1660  lie  purchased  from  Madam  De  Ilulter 
forty-seven  morgans  of  land  at  Esopus,  upon  which  lie  settled. 
He  had  five  children. 

Gerrit  married  Clara,  daughter  of  Evert  Pells. 

Neeltje  married,  June  6th,  1667,  Cornelis  Tynhout. 

Jacob  married,  February  25th,  1677,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Evert 
Pells. 

Greet je  married,  April  25th.  1667,  Jacobus  Elmendorf. 

Elizabeth  married  Cornelis  Alas  ten. 

Verxooy. — Cornelis  Cornelissen  Vernooy  sailed  with  his  wife 
and  child,  January,  1664,  in  the  ship  Faith  for  this  country,  and 
settled  in  Kingston.  His  wife’s  name  was  Annatje  Cornelis.  Of 
his  children, 

Greetje  married  Jacob,  son  of  Tjerck  Claessen  De  Witt  and  Bar- 
bara Andriessen. 
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Cornelia  married,  March  8th,  1089,  David,  son  of  Louis  Du  Bois 
and  Catryn  Blanshan. 

Marritje  married,  July  19th,  1090,  Lodewyck,  son  of  Warnaar 
Hornbeek  and  Eva  De  Hooges. 

Cornells  married,  November  22d,  1702,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Wessel  Ten  Broeck  and  Maria  Ten  Eyck. 

Vredenbergh. — Willem  Isaacsen  Yredenbergh,  from  the  Hague, 
was  the  ancestor  of  this  family.  He  married  in  New  York,  October 
19th,  1004,  Appolonia  Barentse,  daughter  of  Barent  Jacobsen  Cool. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  service  of  the  West  India  Company  and 
settled  in  Esopus,  where  two  of  his  children  were  baptized,  Abra- 
ham, January  27th,  1082  ; Jannatje,  April  0th,  1084. 

Westbrook. — Jonathan  Westbrook  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  came  over  to  this  country  at  the  restora- 
tion and  upon  the  accession,  in  1000,  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
British  throne.  He  was  one  of  the  early  residents  of  the  town  of 
Rochester,  Ulster  County.  He  had  two  sons,  Derek  Westbrook 
and  Johannis  Westbrook.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
1089. 

Derek  Westbrook  left  him  surviving  a son,  Jonathan  Westbrook, 
who,  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1748,  married  Jannatje,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Yandemark  and  Geertje  Task.  They  left  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Annatje  ; their  sons, 

Derek  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Wessel  Brodhead. 

Jonathan  married  Sarah  Deyo,  and 

Frederick  married  Sarah  Depuy. 

Derek,  Jr.,  left  two  children,  Wessel  B.  Westbrook  and  Hellena, 
wife  of  Jacobus  S.  Depuy. 

Jonathan  left  four  children,  Jonathan,  Frederick,  Jacob,  and 
Derek. 

Frederick  left  one  son,  Rev.  Cornelius  D.  Westbrook.  D.D. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Tan  Wyck,  of  Fishkill. 
After  her  death  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Tjerck  Beekman, 
and  had  a large  family  of  children — four  by  his  first  and  eight  by 
his  second  wife. 

Wynkoop. — Cornells  Wynkoop  was  in  Albany  as  early  as  1057. 
He  removed  to  Kingston  prior  to  1671,  for  in  that  year  he  was  an 
elder  in  the  Kingston  Church.  His  wife  was  Maria  Janse  Langen- 
dyck.  Their  children  were  : 

Johannis,  known  as  Major  Johannis  Wynkoop,  who  married, 
June  7th,  1687,  Judith  Bloodgood.  After  her  death  he  married, 
in  1696,  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dirck  Wessels  Ten  Broeck,  of 
Albany. 
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Maria  married  Moses,  son  of  Nicholas  Depuy. 

Evert,  who  married,  August  20th,  1688,  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Jacobus  Elmendorf  and  Greetje  Aertse  Vim  Wagonen.  After  her 
death  he  married  Antje,  daughter  of  lloeloff  Kierstede  and  Eicke 
lioosa. 

Gerrit  married  Hillitje,  daughter  of  Gerrit  Fokker  and  Jacom- 
vntje  Slecht. 

Benjamin  married,  October  20th,  1697,  Femmitje,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Yanderheul  and  Tryntje  Hendrick  Kip. 


Note. — The  following  history  of  the  Houghteling  family  was  received  too  late  for 
insertion  in  its  proper  alphabetical  order,  and  is  therefore  placed  here. 

IIoughteltnGt. — Jan  Hooghtyling  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Kings- 
ton branch  of  this  family  ; he  married  Ariantje  Appel.  Their  son, 
Jan  Hooghtyling,  Jr.,  married  Maria  Colevelt.  Their  son  Wil- 
helm us  was  born  in  New  York,  and  baptized  there  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1699,  married  Marytjen  Tappen,  at  Kingston,  on  the 
18tli  of  November,  1720.  Their  son  Tennis,  on  the  hrst  day  of 
November,  1747,  married  Elizabeth  Beekman,  at  Kingston.  Their 
son  Johannis,  who  was  baptized  in  New  York,  November  25th, 
1757,  married  on  the  20th  of  April,  1777,  Anna  Muyretta  Hoosa,  at 
Kingston.  They  had  three  sons  : Tennis,  baptized  April  5th,  1787. 
Cornelius,  baptized  August  23d,  1789,  and  Henry,  baptized  October 
16th,  1791. 
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INDIAN  KELICS. 

IT  was  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  when  he  commenced  the 
preparation  of  this  book  to  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  history  or  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  except  so  far 
as  might  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  among  them.  But  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  his  readers  he  has  added  this  chapter,  principally  devoted 
to  an  account  of  some  Indian  relics  which  have  been  found  in  this 
county,  and  are  still  preserved  as  mementoes  of  the  past. 

Before  proceeding  to  that,  however,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
was,  until  a comparatively  recent  period,  but  not  probably  within 
the  recollection  of  any  one  now  living,  an  Indian  inscription  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingston,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  his 
history  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  xs  orth  America,  as  follows  : 

“ There  is  a pictographic  Indian  inscription  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  above  the  Highlands,  which  from  its  antiquity  and  char- 
acter appears  to  denote  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and 
gunpowder  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  valley.  This  era 
may  with  general  accuracy  be  placed  between  the  years  1609,  the 
date  of  Hudson  s ascent  of  that  stream  above  the  Highlands,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  with  the  Iroquois  by  the  erection 
of  Fort  Orange  in  1614. 

•2fr*-*****tt#*** 

“ The  location  of  the  inscription  is  on  the  west  embankment  of 
the  Hudson  at  Esopus  Landing.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to 
it  by  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  I).  C.,  a gentleman  who  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  frequently  visited  the 
declivity  on  which  it  is  cut ; being  a convenient  spot,  as  he  told 
me,  for  undressing,  as  was  the  custom  of  boys  in  the  vicinity  to 
swim  in  the  river.  Other  indications  have  been  reported  at  sundry 
times  of  the  skill  of  these  ancient  Indians  in  inscribing  figures  on 
rocks.  Tracks  of  human  feet  are  among  these  objects,  but  the 
progress  of  building  in  that  vicinity  and  the  existence  of  but  little 
curiosity  on  that  head  appears  to  have  destroyed  these  interesting 
traces  of  a people  who  once  fancied  themselves  important,  but  who 
now  live  only  in  history.” 
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The  inscription  on  the  rock  at  Esopns  Landing  was  the  figure 
of  an  Indian  with  plumes  on  his  head  and  holding  a gun  in  his 
right  hand  at  rest,  and  a wand  or  some  other  instrument  in  his  left. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  particularly  describes  and  comments  thus  upon 
the  figure  : “ The  inscription  may  be  supposed,  if  the  era  is  prop- 


erly conjectured,  to  have  been  made  with  metallic  tools.  The  lines 
are  plainly  and  deeply  impressed.  It  is  in  double  lines.  The 
plumes  from  the  head  denote  a chief  or  man  skilled  in  the  Indian 
medico-magical  art ; the  left  appears  to  support  a wand.  It  is  in 
the  rampant  Indian  style.  Such  an  inscription,  recording  the  intro- 


duction of  the  gun,  would  not  be  made  when  that  era  had  long 
past  and  lost  its  interest.” 

It  is  a well-known  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  fact  that 
the  aborigines  of  this  country  were  accustomed  to  record  upon 
rocks,  stones,  and  other  substances  historical  and  biographical 
events  by  pictorial  scrolls  and  other  devices,  and  they  also  in  like 
32 
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Indians  when  lords  of  the  country  centuries  ago  resorted  and  where 
the  besom  of  destruction  and  improvement  has  had  no  occasion  to 
wipe  them  out  of  existence. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  more  fully  comprehend  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relics  referred  to,  the  accompanying  plates  are  inserted, 


manner  registered  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  departed  chiefs  and 
distinguished  warriors  upon  the  ad-je-da-tic  (monumental  or  grave 
tablet),  consisting  of  a stone  slab  or  post.  The  pictographic 
records  upon  wood  and  other  perishable  materials  have,  of  course, 
long  since  passed  away  ; but  those  engraved  upon  the  more  imper- 
ishable substance  are  still  occasionally  found  in  places  where  the 


which  are  made  from  photographic  copies,  and  correctly  represent 
the  originals. 

The  first  two  pictures  represent  the  two  fiat  surfaces  of  a stone 
slab,  irregular  in  shape  and  apparently  having  portions  or  at  least 
a comer  broken  off.  It  is  twenty  inches  in  length  and  twelve 
inches  in  breadth.  When  found  it  was  standing  in  a slanting  posi- 
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war,  limiting,  and  other  expeditions  and  extraordinary^  events  by 
pictographs,  not  only  on  rocks,  but  upon  small  stones,  bark  of 
trees,  and  other  portable  things  which  could  be  hung  up  in  their 
wigwams  or  carried  about  with  them.  They  were  the  Indian’s 
autobiographical  records  of  his  achievements  and  triumphs.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  stone  represented  in  this  engraving  is  one  of  that 
character  (p.  498). 

The  stone  is  live  inches  long,  three  and  a half  inches  wide,  and 
a little  over  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  edges  rounded  as  if  worn  by 
water.  On  one  side  of  the  stone  can  be  noticed  a camp-fire  and 
also  two  chiefs,  indicated  by  their  head-dress  and  their  respective 
totems,  one  a turtle  and  the  other  a bear  or  wolf. 

The  next  relic  represented  is  a tusk  carved  with  Indian  picto- 
graphs. The  four  figures  in  the  engraving  represent  the  different 
sides  of  the  tusk  and  exhibit  the  respective  figures  thereon.  When 


tion  resting  against  other  stones  and  thickly  covered  with  moss, 
only  a small  point  at  the  top  projecting.  From  its  position  and 
appearance  when  found  it  is  evident  it  had  been  there  a long  time. 

It  is  covered  with  Indian  marks  on  both  sides.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a part  of  the  adjedatic  or  gravestone  of  some  Indian  chief  or 
warrior,  the  bird  thereon  indicating  the  66  totem”  or  insignia  of  the 
tribe,  family,  or  class  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  and  the 
other  marks  thereon  recording  his  exploits  (p.  497). 

It  is  well  known  also  that  the  Indians  frequently  recorded  their 


BIGHT  SIDE^OF  TUSK. 


LEFT  SIDE  OF  TUSK. 


LOWER  SIDE  OF  TUSK.  UPPER  SIDE  OF  TUSK 
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found  the  hollow  inside  was  filled  with  fine  stuff  resembling  rotten 
wood. 


INDIAN  ORNAMENTS. 


The  fondness  of  the  Indian  for  beads  and  other  small  ornaments 
is  so  well  understood  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  it — it  is  pro- 
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verbial.  They  were  worn  by  chiefs  and  others  in  great  profusion, 
and  when  the  Indian  was  buried  his  ornaments  and  all  he  had  were 
buried  with  him. 

The  last  picture  contains,  on  the  top  line  toward  the  left,  four 
Indian  arrow-heads  made  of  white  metal  discolored  by  exposure  ; 
the  rest  are  beads,  shells,  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  a few 
very  handsome  ones  of  pearl. 

Indian  tribes  and  clans  have  had  no  foothold  or  settlement  in 
this  country  for  two  hundred  years  and  over.  Their  favorite  re- 
sorts and  resting-places  have  been  by  them,  during  that  long  time, 
deserted  and  abandoned  to  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  and  their  descendants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange 
that  they  should  have  left  behind  them  in  the  graves  of  their  chiefs 
and  warriors,  as  well  as  occasionally  by  accident  on  the  surface, 
coveted  and  cherished  ornaments,  as  well  as  articles  of  use  and 
necessity  in  their  mode  of  life.  It  will  be  noticed,  in  regard  to 
these  relics,  that  the  only  instruments  of  war  represented  on  any  of 
them  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  war-club — no  fire-arms  ; nor  is 
an  European  represented  on  any  of  them.  The  white  man  in  Indian 
pictography  is  represented  always  with  a hat. 

The  author’s  task  is  now  done,  and  it  is  a relief  to  him,  as  he 
supposes  it  will  be  to  his  readers  after  wading  through  the  volume, 
to  be  able  to  say,  It  is  finished. 


APPENDIX. 


FIRST  CHARTER  OR  PATENT  GRANTED  TO  WILT- 
WYCK, 1661. 


Copy  of  Translation. 


CHARTER  OF  WILTWYCK,  1661. 

Petrus  Stuyvesant,  in  behalf  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords, 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the  Lords 
Directors  of  the  Privileged  West  India  Company,  Director-general 
of  New  Netherland,  Curacoa,  Aruba,  and  Buenaire  and  depen- 
dencies, together  with  the  High  Council,  To  all  who  shall  see,  or 
hear  this  read.  Greeting.  Be  it  known,  that  their  Honors,  hoping 
and  wishing  nothing  else  but  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their 
good  inhabitants  generally,  and  particularly  that  of  the  residents 
in  the  village  of  Wiltwyck,  situated  in  the  Esopus  ; and  desiring 
that  this  may  be  effected  and  preserved  with  more  love,  peace  and 
harmony,  and  to  show  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  aforesaid  village, 
and  prove  by  deed  its  effects  ; so  is  it,  that  the  aforesaid  Director- 
general  and  Council,  considering  the  increased  population  of  said 
village,  resolve  to  favor  its  inhabitants  with  a subaltern  court  of 
justice,  and  to  organize  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  situation  of 
the  country  will  permit,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  but  so,  that  from  all  judgments  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  Director-general  and  Council  in  New 
Netherland,  who  shall  reserve  the  power  to  give  their  final  decision. 

It  is  therefore,  necessary,  so  that  everything  may  be  effected 
with  due  order  and  respect,  that  there  be  chosen  as  judges,  honest, 
intelligent  persons  possessing  real  estate,  peaceable  men,  good  sub- 
jects to  their  Lords  and  Patroons,  and  the  high  administration 
appointed  by  them  in  this  country,  professors  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  as  it  is  now  preached  in  the  United  Netherlandish  churches, 
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in  conformity  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  orders  of  the  synod  of 
Dordrecht ; which  court  of  justice  for  the  present  time,  till  other- 
wise shall  be  ordained  by  the  aforesaid  Lords  Patroons  in  their 
authorized  administration,  shall  consist  of  a Sellout,  being  in  loco , 
who  shall  summon  in  the  name  of  the  Director-general  and  Council, 
the  appointed  Schepens,  and  preside  at  their  meeting  ; and  with 
him  three  Schepens,  who  for  the  present  time  and  ensuing  year, 
beginning  with  the  last  of  May  next,  are  elected  by  the  Director- 
general  and  Council  aforesaid,  and  confirmed  after  they  shall  have 
taken  their  oath,  Evart  Pels,  Cornelis  Barentsen  Slecht,  and  Elbert 
Reymans  Roose.  Before  whom  all  cases  relative  to  the  police, 
security  and  peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  Esopus,  so  too  all  suits 
between  man  and  man,  shall  be  brought,  heard,  examined  and 
determined  by  definitive  judgment,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guilders 
and  below  it,  without  appeal.  But  on  higher  sums  it  shall  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  aggrieved  to  appeal  to  the  Director-general 
and  Council  aforesaid,  provided  that  he  enters  the  appeal  in  due 
time,  and  procures  bail  for  the  prosecution  and  expenses  of  the  law- 
suit, according  to  law. 

If  there  be  a disparity  of  votes  and  opinions  on  any  occurrent 
affairs,  then  the  minority  shall  coincide  with  the  majority  without 
contradiction.  But  it  is  permitted  to  those  who  adopt  another 
opinion  or  advice,  to  have  their  sentiments  and  advice  registered 
on  the  roll  or  protocol.  But  they  shall  by  no  means  publish  out 
of  court  their  advice,  or  communicate  the  same  to  the  parties, 
under  arbitrary  correction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bench. 

The  Schout  shall,  in  conformity  to  the  first  article,  preside  at  the 
meeting,  collect  the  votes,  and  act  as  secretary  till  further  orders, 
or  until  the  population  is  increased.  But,  whenever  he  shall  either 
act  for  himself,  or  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Lords  Patroons,  or 
in  behalf  of  justice  in  the  place  of  the  Attorney-general,  in  all  such 
cases  he  shall  leave  his  seat,  and  absent  himself  from  the  bench, 
and  in  such  cases  he  shall  not  have  an  advisory,  much  less  a cast- 
ing vote.  In  all  such  cases,  one  of  the  oldest  Schepens  shall  pre- 
side in  his  place. 

What  in  the  aforesaid  article  is  decreed  with  regard  to  the 
Schout  shall  take  place  in  a similar  manner  with  respect  to  the 
Schepens,  whenever,  in  the  aforesaid  court,  any  cases  or  questions 
might  occur  between  them  as  parties  or  others,  nearly  allied  in 
blood  to  the  appointed  Schepens,  as  when  a brother,  a brother-in- 
taw, or  a cousin  is  concerned,  viz.:  in  the  first  and  right  line. 

All  inhabitants  of  the  Esopus  are,  till  further  orders,  either 
from  the  Lords  Patroons,  or  their  higher  magistrates,  subjected 
and  may  be  summoned  before  the  aforesaid  Schout  and  Commis- 
saries, who  shall  hold  their  court,  in  the  village  aforesaid,  every 
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fortnight — harvest  time  excepted — unless  necessity  or  occasion 
might  otherwise  require. 

To  procure  the  good  inhabitants  of  Wiltwyck  a civil  and  easy 
administration  of  justice,  the  Sellout  as  President,  and  the  Schepens 
of  this  court,  shall,  for  the  better  convenienc-y  of  parties,  appear 
at  the  appointed  day  and  place,  on  the  fine  of  twenty  stivers,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  college,  when  they  shall  have  been  informed  by 
the  court  messenger,  qualified  for  that  purpose  by  the  Director- 
general  and  Council,  at  least  twenty  four  hours,  of  the  sessions  of 
the  court,  and  double  this  sum  for  the  President,  except  by  sick- 
ness or  absence.  If  they  arrive  too  late,  or  after  the  stated  hour, 
the  penalty  shall  be  six  stivers. 

No  extraordinary  sessions  shall,  at  the  expenses  and  burdens  of 
the  parties,  be  called,  except  at  the  request  of  both  parties,  with 
submission  to  the  costs,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  suit ; which  costs 
shall  previously  be  secured  by  the  solicitant  or  plaintiff,  viz. : for 
each  Schepen,  fifteen  stivers  : for  the  President,  three  guilders  ; 
besides  a provision  for  the  clerk,  yet  to  be  appointed,  the  court 
messenger,  and  other  necessary  costs,  agreeably  to  law. 

All  criminal  cases  shall  be  directly  referred  to  the  Director-gen- 
eral and  Council  in  New  Netherland,  provided  that  the  court  re- 
mains obliged  to  apprehend,  arrest,  detain  and  imprison  the  delin- 
quents ti\l  they  have  a proper  opportunity  to  transport  them  with 
safety  before  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  land,  while  in  the 
mean  time,  they  are  holden  to  take  good  and  correct  informations 
with  regard  to  the  committed  crime,  at  the  expense  of  the  crim- 
inal, or  in  behalf  of  the  Attorney-general,  and  transmit  these 
together  with  the  delinquent. 

Lesser  crimes,  as  quarrels,  injuries,  scolding,  kicking,  beating, 
threatenings,  simply  drawing  a knife  or  sword,  without  assault  or 
bloodshed,  are  left  to  the  judicature  and  decision  of  the  aforesaid 
court,  in  which  cases  the  Sellout  may  act  as  plaintiff  before  said 
court,  with  reservation  of  the  clause  of  appeal,  if  the  condemned 
feel  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  said  court. 

All  criminals  and  delinquents  guilty  of  wounding,  bloodshed, 
fornication,  adultery,  public  and  notorious  thefts,  robberies,  smug- 
gling or  contraband,  blasphemy,  violating  God’s  holy  name  and 
religion,  injuring  and  slandering  the  Supreme  Magistrates,  or  their 
representatives,  shall,  with  the  informations,  affidavits  and  wit- 
nesses, be  referred  to  the  Director-general  and  Council  of  New 
Netherland. 

Should  the  situation  of  affairs  be  such  that  the  President  and 
Schepens  deem  it  advisable  for  the  security  and  peace  of  the  inhab- 
itants, during  the  absence  of  the  Director-general  and  Council,  for 
the  greater  advantage  and  peace  of  the  village  and  court  aforesaid, 
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to  issue  in  said  district  any  orders,  respecting  public  roads,  en- 
closure of  lands,  gardens  or  orchards,  and  further,  what  might  con- 
cern the  country  and  agriculture  ; so,  too,  relative  to  the  building 
of  churches,  schools,  and  other  similar  public  works  ; as  well  as 
the  means  from  which,  and  in  what  manner,  these  shall  be  regu- 
lated, they  are  authorized  to  bring  their  considerations  on  such 
subjects  in  writing,  support  these  by  argument,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  Director-general  and  Council,  to  be,  if  deemed  useful  and 
necessary,  confirmed,  approved  and  commanded  by  the  Director- 
general  and  Council. 

The  aforesaid  Sellout  and  Schepens  shall  further  take  care,  and 
are  obliged  to  see  the  laws  of  our  Fatherland,  and  the  ordinances 
and  placards  of  the  Director-general  and  Council,  already  pub- 
lished, or  which  may  be  published,  in  future,  carefully  executed 
and  kept  in  strict  observance,  and  not  to  permit  that,  under  any 
pretext,  anything  shall  be  done  contrary  thereto,  but  that  the 
transgressors  shall  be  prosecuted  according  to  law. 

The  aforesaid  Sellout  and  court  are  not  permitted  to  enact  any 
ordinances,  placards  or  similar  acts,  or  publish  and  affix  these, 
except  by  previous  consent  of  the  Director-general  and  Council. 

The  Sellout  and  Schepens  shall  further  take  care  and  be  holden, 
to  assist  the  Noble  Lords  Directors,  as  Lords  and  Patroons  of  this 
New  Netherland  province,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
aid  to  maintain  them  in  their  high  jurisdiction,  rights,  domains, 
and  all  their  other  pre-eminences. 

Whereas,  it  is  customary  in  our  Fatherland  and  other  well  regu- 
lated governments,  that  annually  some  change  takes  place  in  the 
magistracy,  so  that  some  new  ones  are  appointed,  and  some  are 
continued  to  inform  the  newly  appointed,  so  shall  the  Schepens, 
now  confirmed,  pay  due  attention  to  the  conversation,  conduct  and 
abilities  of  honest  and  decent  persons,  inhabitants  of  their  respec- 
tive village,  to  inform  the  Director-general  and  Council,  about  the 
time  of  the  next  election,  as  to  who  might  be  sufficiently  qualified 
to  be  then  elected  by  the  Director-general  and  Council.  Done, 
and  given  by  the  Director-general  and  Council,  at  their  meeting 
in  Fort  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherland,  this  16th  day  of  May, 
1661. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CAPITULATION  TO  THE  ENGLISH,  1664. 


These  articles  following  were  consented  to  by  the  persons  here- 
under subscribed  at  the  Governor’s  bowery  August  27th,  1664. 

1.  We  consent  that  the  States  General  or  the  West  India  Com- 
pany shall  freely  enjoy  all  farms  and  houses  (except  such  as  are  in 
the  forts),  and  that  within  six  months  they  shall  have  free  liberty 
to  transport  all  such  arms  and  ammunition  as  now  does  belong  to 
them,  or  else  they  shall  be  paid  for  them. 

2.  All  publique  houses  shall  continue  to  the  uses  which  they 
are  for. 

3.  All  people  shall  continue  free  denizens,  and  shall  enjoy  their 
lands,  houses,  goods,  wheresoever  they  are  within  this  country  and 
dispose  of  them  as  they  please. 

4.  If  any  inhabitant  have  a mind  to  remove  himself,  he  shall 
have  a year  and  six  weeks  from  this  day  to  remove  himself,  wife, 
children,  servants,  goods,  and  to  dispose  of  his  lands  here. 

5.  If  any  officer  of  State,  or  publique  minister  of  State,  have  a 
mind  go  for  England  they  shall  be  transported  fraught  free  in  his 
Majesty’s  frigotts  when  those  frigotts  shall  return  thither. 

6.  It  is  consented  to  that  any  people  may  freely  come  from  the 
Netherlands  and  plant  in  this  colony,  and  that  Hutch  vessels  may 
freely  come  hither,  any  of  the  Hutch  may  freely  return  home,  or 
send  any  sort  of  merchandise  home,  in  the  vessels  of  their  own 
country. 

7.  All  ships  from  the  Netherlands  or  any  other  place  and  goods 
therein,  shall  be  received  here,  and  sent  hence  after  the  manner 
which  formerly  they  were  before  our  coming  hither  for  six  months 
next  ensuing. 

8.  The  Hutch  here  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  conscience  in 
divine  worship  and  church  discipline. 

9.  No  Hutchman  here,  or  Hutch  ship  here,  shall,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, be  pressed  to  serve  in  war  against  any  nation  whatsoever. 

10.  That  the  townsmen  of  the  Manhattans  shall  not  have  any 
soldiers  quartered  upon  them  without  being  satisfied  and  paid  for 
them  by  their  officers,  and  that  at  this  present,  if  the  fort  be  not 
capable  of  lodging  all  the  soldiers  then  the  burgomasters  by  their 
officers,  shall  appoint  some  houses  capable  to  receive  them. 
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11.  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  their  own  customs  concerning 
their  inheritances. 

12.  All  publique  writings  and  records  which  concern  the  inherit- 
ance of  any  People  or  the  regiment  of  the  church  or  x>oor,  or 
orphans,  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  those  in  whose  hands  now  they 
are,  and  such  writings  as  particularly  concern  the  States  General 
may  at  any  time  be  sent  to  them. 

13.  No  judgment  that  has  passed  any  judicature  here  shall  be 
called  in  question  ; nor  if  any  conceive  that  he  hath  not  had  justice 
done  him,  if  he  apply  himself  to  the  States  General,  the  other 
party  shall  be  bound  to  answer  for  the  supposed  injury. 

14.  If  any  Dutch  living  here  shall  at  any  time  desire  to  travaile 
or  traffique  into  England  or  any  place  or  plantation  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty  of.  England,  or  with  the  Indians  he  shall  have  (upon 
his  request  to  the  Governor)  a certificate  that  he  is  a free  denizen 
of  this  place,  and  liberty  to  do  so. 

15.  If  it  do  appeare  that  there  is  a publique  engagement  of  debt 
by  the  town  of  Manhatoes  and  a way  agreed  on  for  the  satisfying 
of  that  engagement  it  is  agreed  that  the  same  way  proposed  shall 
go  on,  and  that  the  engagement  shall  be  satisfied. 

16.  All  inferior  civil  officers  and  magistrates  shall  continue  as 
now  they  are  (if  they  please)  till  the  customary  time  of  new  elec- 
tions, and  then  new  ones  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  provided  that 
such  new  chosen  magistrates  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  Majesty  of  England  before  they  enter  upon  their  office. 

17.  All  differences  of  contracts  and  bargains  made  before  this 
day,  by  any  in  this  country,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Dutch. 

18.  If  it  do  appear  that  the  West  India  Company  of  Amsterdam 
do  really  owe  any  sums  of  money  to  any  persons  here,  it  is  agreed 
that  recognition,  and  other  duties  payable  by  ships  going  for  the 
Netherlands,  be  continued  for  six  months  longer. 

19.  The  officers  military,  and  soldiers,  shall  march  out  with 
their  arms,  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying,  and  lighted  matches  ; 
and  if  any  of  them  will  plant,  they  shall  have  fifty  acres  of  land 
set  out  for  them  ; if  any  of  them  will  serve  as  servants,  they  shall 
continue  with  all  safety  and  become  free  denizens  afterward. 

20.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States  of  the  Netherlands  do  agree  that  this  place  and  country  be 
redelivered  into  the  hands  of  the  said  States,  whensoever  his 
Majestie*  will  send  his  commands  to  redeliver  it,  it  shall  immedi- 
ately be  done. 

21.  That  the  town  of  Manhattans  shall  choose  deputyes  and 
those  deputyes  shall  have  free  voyces  in  all  publique  affairs  as 
much  as  any  other  deputyes. 
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22.  Those  who  have  any  property  in  any  houses  in  the  fort  of 
Aurania  shall  (if  they  please)  slight  the  fortifications  there,  and 
then  in  joy  all  their  houses  as  all  people  do  where  there  is  no  fort. 

23.  If  there  be  any  soldiers  that  will  go  into  Holland,  and  if  the 
Company  of  West  India  in  Amsterdam,  or  any  private  persons 
here,  will  transport  them  into  Holland,  then  they  shall  have  a safe 
passport  from  Colonel  Richard  Moolis,  deputy  governor  under 
his  royal  highness,  and  the  other  commissioners,  to  defend  the 
ships  that  shall  transport  such  soldiers,  and  all  the  goods  in  them, 
from  any  surprizal  or  acts  of  hostility  to  be  done  by  any  of  his 
Majestie’s  ships  or  subjects.  That  the  copies  of  the  King’s  grant 
to  his  royal  highness,  and  the  copy  of  his  royal  highness’s  com- 
mission to  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  testified  by  two  commissioners 
more  and  Mr  Winthrop,  to  be  true  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Honorable  Mr  Stuyvesant,  the  present  governor,  on  Monday  next, 
by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  old  miln  and  those 
articles  consented  to  and  signed  by  Colonel  Richard  Mcolls, 
deputy  governor  to  his  royal  highness,  and  that  within  two  hours 
after  the  fort  and  town  called  New  Amsterdam,  upon  the  isle  of 
Manhatoes  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Colonel 
Richard  Me  oils,  by  the  service  of  such  as  shall  be  by  him  there- 
unto deputed  by  his  hand  and  seal. 


John  De  Decker 
Nicholas  Varlett 
Samuel  Megapolensis 
Corn elis  Steenwyck 
Jacques  Cousseau 
Oloff  S.  Van  Cortlandt 


Robert  Carr 
George  C a rt  wri gut 
John  Winthrop 
Samuel  Willys 
John  Pynchon 
Thomas  Clarke 


I do  consent  to  these  articles 


Richard  Nicolls. 


I 
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KINGSTON  PATENT,  1687. 


Thomas  Dong  an  Cap1  Generali  Governour  in  Clieife  A Vice 
Admirall  in  and  over  the  Province  of  New  Yorke  A Terri  tor  yes 
Depending  tliereon  in  America  under  his  most  Sacred  Majesty 
James  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  ScottF*1  if  ranee 
& Ireland  King  Defend"  of  the  faith  Ac.  To  all  whom  these  Pres- 
ents shall  Come  Sendeth  Greeting  Whereas  the  freeholders  and 
Inhabitants  of  a Certaine  Place  or  Towne  Called  Kingston  in  the 
County  of  Ulster  in  this  his  Maties  Province  of  New  Yorke  are 
Possessed  of  Divers  Tracts  of  Land  and  Hereditamts  Scituate  lyeing 
& being  in  the  County  of  Ulster  aforesaid  and  whereas  the  said 
freeholders  A Inhabitants  of  Kingston  by  their  humble  Request 
have  made  itt  knowne  unto  me  that  the  Lands  A Hereditamt9  afore- 
said whereof  they  are  so  in  Possession  as  abovesaid  are  not  Suffi- 
cient for  the  Support  A Maintainance  of  such  a Number  of  People 
as  are  already  Inhabitants  thereof  & have  therefore  made  their 
applycacon  unto  me  that  I would  on  the  behalfe  of  his  said  Majesty 
under  the  Seale  of  the  Province  Grant  unto  the  said  freeholders 
& Inhabitants  of  Kingston  such  other  lands  being  unimproved  and 
not  already  Granted  to  any  other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  as 
might  bee  fitt  & Convenient  for  them  as  also  that  I would  Erect 
and  make  the  said  freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  Kingston  aforesd 
and  their  Successors  into  one  Body  Corporate  and  Politique  in 
Name  A in  Deed  with  such  Powers  Libertyes  Privilidges  A Im- 
munityes  as  might  be  Convenient  A Necessary  as  well  for  the 
Regulating  and  Well  Governing  the  freehold's  A Inhabitants  of 
Kingston  aforesaid  as  for  their  well  being  beinifitt  and  advantage. 
Now  know  Yee  that  I the  said  Thomas  Dongan  by  virtue  of  the 
Commission  and  authority  unto  me  Given  by  his  most  Sacred 
Majesty  in  Consideration  of  the  Quitt  Rents  hereinafter  Reserved 
and  for  Diverse  other  Good  Causes  A Lawfull  Considerations  me 
hereunto  moveing  I have  Granted  Rattified  and  Confirmed  A by 
these  psents  Do  Grant  Ratifie  and  Confirme  unto  Dirick  Schepmous 
Jacob  Ruttsen  Wessell  Tenbrooge  W“  De  Meyer  Garrett  Aertze 
Tunis  Elise  Benjamine  Provoost  \Vm  Legge  Jacob  Aertson  Mattyze 
Mattise  Wm  Haines  and  John  Wms  Hooghten  ffreeholders  & Inhab- 
itants of  Kingston  aforesaid  hereinafter  Erected  & made  one  Body 
Corporate  A Politique  & Willed  A Determined  to  bee  Called  by  the 
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Name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  (freeholders  A Comonalty  of  the  Town 
of  Kingston  their  Heirs  & Successors  forever  all  that  Tract  of 
Land  Scituate  lyeing  & being  in  the  County  of  Ulster  aforesd  that 
is  to  say  to  begin  att  the  Bounds  of  the  County  of  Albany  thence 
to  runn  Southward  along  Hudson’s  River  to  Little  Esopus  Creek 
thence  on  a West  Line  to  the  Bounds  of  Hurly  from  thence  along 
the  Bounds  of  Hurly  to  a Certaine  Creeke  Called  Motthar  Creeke 
thence  Northerly  to  another  Certaine  Creeke  Preemakers  Creeke 
thence  upon  a North  line  three  English  Miles  into  the  Woods 
thence  the  same  Course  as  the  Mountaines  Range  to  the  Bounds  of 
Albany  aforesaid  and  from  thence  along  the  said  Bounds  to  Hud- 
son’s River  together  with  all  A Singuler  the  Messuages  Houses 
Tenem13  Buildings  Mills  Mill  Bams  Lands  (Fencings  Inclosures 
Gardens  Orchards  Meadows  fields  Pastures  Woods  Underwoods 
Trees  Timber  deed  mgs  Comon  of  Pasture  Marshes  Swamps  Plaines 
Rivers  Rivoletts  Waters  Lakes  Ponds  Brooks  Streams  Quarryes 
Mines  Mineralls  (Royall  Mines  only  excepted ) Creeks  Harbors  (fish- 
ing hawking  hunting  A fowleing  as  also  all  Rents  Services  Wasts 
Strayes  Royalties  Privilidges  Immunityes  ffranchizes  Rights  Mem- 
bers and  appurtences  and  all  other  Easements  (franchises  Proffitts 
Commodityes  A Emolumts  A;  Hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the  said 
Tract  of  Land  and  Premissess  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appurtaine- 
ing  or  any  time  heretofore  therewithal!  used  accepted  Deemed 
Reputed  or  taken  as  Part  or  Parcell  thereof  to  have  & to  hold  all 
the  before  recited  Tract  of  Land  A Premissess  with  all  & every 
the  Hereditamf3  & appurtences  unto  the  said  Dirick  Schepmous 
Jacob  Ruttsen  Wessell  Tenbrook  William  Be  Meyer  Garet  Aertze 
Tunise  Elisie  Benjamin  Provost  W,tt  Legg  Jacob  Aertzen  Martyze 
Martise  Wm  Haines  & John  Williams  Hogghten  the  Trustees  of 
the  Freeholders  & Commonality  of  Kingston  aforesaid  their  Heirs 
and  Successors  forever  to  the  Sole  & only  Proper  use  benefitt  A 
behoofe  of  them  the  s’d  Dirick  Schepmous  Jacob  Ruttsen  Wessell 
Tenbrooge  W"‘  Be  Myer  Garret  Aertze  Tunisse  Elise  Benjamin 
Provoost  Wm  Legg  Jacob  Aertzen  Martyze  Martise  Wm  Haines  A 
John  Williams  Hooghten  the  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  & Com- 
monality of  Kingston  abovesaid  their  Ileires  & Successors  forever 
to  bee  holden  of  his  said  Matie  his  Heirs  & Successors  in  free  A; 
Comon  Soccage  according  to  the  Tenure  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
County  of  Kent  in  his  Majestyes  Kingdom  of  England  Yeilding 
Rendring  and  Paying  therefore  Yearly  & every  Yeare  forever  unto 
his  most  Sacred  Majesty  his  Heirs  & Successors  or  to  such  Officer 
or  officers  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  appointed  authorized  to 
Receive  the  same  one  hundred  & fouer  Bushells  of  Good  Sweett 
Merchantable  A Vinter  Wheat  on  the  five  & twenty  th  Bay  of  the 
Month  of  March  att  the  Citty  of  New  Yorke  in  Liew^  A Stead  of  all 
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Services  Du  ryes  & Demands  whatsoever  Provided  al  waves  and  it 
is  the  true  intent  & meaning  of  these  Presents  that  this  Present 
Grant  nor  anything  herein  Contained  shall  ever  be  Construed  or 
Extend  to  enervate  hurt  or  Disfcroy  any  the  Eight  Title  Intrest 
Property  Clayme  A Demand  of  any  Perticuler  Person  or  Persons 
holding  Claimeing  or  Demanding  any  Lands  Tenements  or  Here- 
ditamts  within  the  Limitts  and  Bounds  aforesaid  by  virtue  of  any 
former  Grant  or  Pattent  whatever  any  thing  herein  before  menconed 
or  Exprest  to  the  Contrary  hereof  in  any  wise  Notwithstanding 
Provided  also  that  this  Grant  nor  any  Clause  Matter  or  thing 
therein  Contained  shall  bee  Construed  meant  intended  or  extend 
to  Give  any  Power  authority  Eight  or  Title  to  the  said  Trustees  of 
the  Freeholders  of  the  Commonality  of  Kingston  aforesaid  their 
Heirs  or  Successors  or  to  any  person  or  Persons  whatsoever  to  Im- 
pose Levy  take  Perceive  or  Eeeeive  any  Toll  Custome  Tax  or  other 
Imposicon  upon  any  Highway  or  Eoad  that  now  is  used  Occupied 
& Enjoyed  or  that  hereafter  by  Due  Course  of  the  Law  shall  be 
Laid  out  within  the  Bounds  & Limitts  before  Exprest  or  thereby 
to  Incumber  or  Charge  any  Person  or  Persons  Waines  Carts  Wag- 
gons or  Carriages  Whatever  butt  that  the  same  shall  bee  and  are 
hereby  fully  freely  and  absolutely  therefrom  Cleared  and  Dis- 
charged as  if  this  Grant  and  all  and  every  Clause  matter  and  thing 
therein  had  never  been  Executed  and  made  And  further  by  Virtue 
of  the  Power  A Authority  to  me  the  said  Thomas  Dongan  Given 
as  aforesaid  and  in  Persuance  of  the  same  and  for  the  Eeasons  and 
Considerations  above  Eecited  I have  Willed  Determined  Declared 
and  Granted  A by  these  Presents  Do  Will  Determine  Declare  and 
Grant  that  the  said  Inhabitants  A freeholders  the  freemen  of 
Kingston  aforesaid , Commonly  Called  by  the  Name  of  the  free- 
holders A Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Kingston  or  by  whatever 
name  or  names  they  are  Called  or  Named  & their  Successors  forever 
hence  forward  are  A shall  be  one  Body  Corporate  A Politique  in 
Deed  A Name  and  by  Name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  and 
Comonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  one  Body  Corporate  A 
Politique  in  Deed  and  Name  I have  Bealy  and  fully  for  his  said 
Matie  his  Heirs  and  Successors  Erected  made  Ordained  Constituted 
and  Declared  by  these  Psents  and  that  by  the  same  Name  they 
have  Succession  forever  and  that  they  & their  Successors  by  the 
Name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  & Commonalty  of  the 
Towne  of  Kingston  bee  & shall  be  for  ever  in  future  times  Persons 
able  & Capable  in  Law  to  have  Perceive  Eeeeive  & Possesse  not 
only  all  A Singuler  the  Premissess  butt  other  Messuages  Lands 
Tennemts  Privilidges  Jurisdicons  ffranchizes  & Hereditanr5  -of 
whatsoever  lyjnde  Nature  Quality  or  Species  they  shall  be  to  them 
A their  Successors  in  fee  for  ever  or  for  the  terme  of  a Yeare  or 
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Yeares  or  otherwise  whatsoever  manner  itt  bee  and  also  Goods 
Chattels  & all  other  things  of  whatsoever  Name  Nature  Quality  or 
Species  they  shall  bee  to  them  & their  Successors  and  also  to  Give 
& Grant  Release  alien  assigne  & Dispose  of  Lands  Tennem49  Here- 
dittam49  & all  & every  other  thing  & things  Act  & Acts  to  Doe  & 
Execute  by  the  Name  aforesaid  and  that  by  the  same  Name  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  & Commonality  of  the  Towne  of  King- 
ston to  Plead  & bee  Impleaded  answer  and  be  answered  unto  De- 
fend & bee  Defended  they  are  & may  bee  Capable  in  whatsoever 
Place  & Places  and  before  whatsoever  J udges  & J ustices  or  other 
Persons  or  officers  of  Ills  said  Matic  his  Heirs  and  Successors  in  all 
and  all  manner  of  accons  Plaints  Sujts  Complaints  Causes  Matters 
& Demands  whatsoever  of  what  Kind  Quality  & Species  the  same 
bee  and  shall  bee  in  manner  & forme  as  any  other  of  his  Mat5s  Leige 
People  within  this  Province  Can  or  are  able  to  have  Require  Re- 
ceive Possesse  Enjoy e Retaine  Give  Grant.  Release  aliene  assigne 
& Dispose  Plead  and  bee  Impleaded  answer  and  bee  answered 
unto  Defend  & be  Defended  Do  Permitt  or  execute  and  for  the 
better  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  & Commonality  of 
the  Towne  of  Kingston  aforesaid  in  Doeing  and  Executing  all  and 
Singuler  the  Premissess  I have  Willed  Granted  & Determined  and 
by  these  Presents  Doe  Will  Grant  & Determine  that  from  hence 
forward  & for  ever  hereafter  the  said  Trustees  of  the  freeholders 
& Comonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  Doe  and  may  have  and 
use  a Common  Seale  which  shall  serve  to  Execute  the  Causes  and 
affaires  whatsoever  of  them  and  their  Successors  And  further  I will 
and  by  these  Presents  in  behalf e of  his  said  Majesty  his  Heirs  and 
Successors  Do  Grant  that  hence  forward  for  ever  more  there  bee  & 
shall  bee  Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  & Commonality  of  the  Town 
of  Kingston  aforesaid  to  be  Chosen  & Elected  as  in  these  Presents 
hereafter  is  menconed  who  shall  be  & shall  bee  Called  the  Trustees 
of  the  Freeholders  & Commonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  & 
their  Successors  shall  & may  att  all  Convenient  times  hereafter 
upon  a Public-k  Summons  to  be  obtained  att  the  request  of  any 
three  of  the  Freeholders  and  Commonality  aforesaid  from  any  of 
his  Matis  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  Towme  or  Default  thereof 
from  any  of  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Ulster  for  the  time  being 
assemble  & meett  together  in  the  Towne  house  of  the  said  Towne 
or  in  sucli  other  Publique  Place  as  shall  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pointed to  make  such  acts  & Orders  in  Writeing  for  the  more 
orderly  Doeing  of  the  Premissess  as  they  the  said  Trustees  of  the 
freeholders  and  Commonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  aforesaid 
& their  Successors  from  time  to  time  shall  and  may  think  Con- 
venient soe  alwayes  as  the  said  Acts  & Orders  bee  in  noe  wayes 
Repugnant  to  the  Lawn  of  England  & of  this  Province  which  now 
33 
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are  or  hereafter  may  be  established  and  that  they  bee  not  in  any 
wise  against  the  true  intent  A meaning  of  these  Presents  and  also 
I will  ordaine  A Determine  that  all  and  Singnler  ye  aforesaid  Acts  A 
orders  from  time  to  time  shall  be  made  and  ordered  by  the  vote  of 
the  Major  Part  of  the  said  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  & Com- 
monality of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  aforesaid  or  att  Least  by  the 
Major  Parte  of  such  of  them  as  shall  from  time  to  time  assemble  A 
meete  together  in  manner  aforesaid  so  al waves  their  be  not  fewer 
in  Number  then  Seven  of  the  said  Trustees  psent  att  such  meetings 
so  to  be  held  as  aforesaid  and  for  the  better  Execution  of  this  Grant 
in  this  behalfe  I have  assigned  Nominated  Created  Constituted  A 
made  A by  these  Presents  Doe  assigne  Nominate  Create  Constitute 
& make  Dirick  Schepmous  Jacob  Ruttsen  Wessell  Tenbroogg  Wm 
De  Meyer  Gerret  Aertze  Tunis  Ellise  Benjamine  Provoost  Wm  Legg 
Jacob  Aertze  Martyze  Martisse  W,n  Haines  A John  Williams 
Hooghten  to  Stand  A Bee  the  first  Moderns  Trustees  of  the  Free- 
holders untill  the  time  that  others  be  Elected  A Chosen  in  their 
Stead  A Place  according  to  the  mannor  A forme  herein  after 
Expressed  and  moreover  I do  by  these  Presents  for  and  on  behalfe 
of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty  aforesaid  his  Heirs  A Successors  ap- 
point that  the  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  & Comonalit}r  of  the 
Towne  of  Kingston  Constables  A Assessors  within  the  Towne  of 
Kingston  aforesaid  bee  Yearly  Chosen  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March  forever  (viz1)  that  twelve  Trustees  of  the  freeholders  A 
Commonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  three  Constables  & three 
Assessors  within  the  Towne  of  Kingston  aforesaid  bee  Yearly 
Chosen  in  such  Publick  Place  as  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being 
shall  appoint  & Direct  and  that  the  Trustees  Constables  & Asses- 
sors be  Chosen  by  the  Majority  of  Yojces  of  the  freeholders  & 
freemen  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  aforesaid  and  further  I the  said 
Thomas  Dongan  Do  Hereby  Grant  unto  the  said  Trustees  of  the 
freeholders  & Commonalty  of  the  said  Towne  of  Kingston  A to 
their  successors  forever  and  I do  hereby  Will  Determine  A Ordaine 
that  Yearly  A every  Yeare  forever  att  the  time  A Place  before 
menconed  A Exprest  out  of  the  said  twelve  Trustees  to  be  so 
Chosen  as  aforesaid  five  Persons  shall  be  Elected  and  appointed  in 
manner  before  Recited  who  shall  and  are  hereby  authorized  Com- 
missionated  A Empowered  to  hold  Pleas  of  Debt  A Tresspass  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  Powers  authorityes  Privi- 
lidges  A Libertyes  as  in  A by  the  Laws  A Statutes  of  this  his 
Matu  Province  the  Commissioners  of  the  Respective  townes  within 
the  same  have  hold  use  A Enjoy  and  that  of  the  said  five  Persons 
there  shall  alwayes  be  three  att  the  least  that  shall  hold  A the 
Court  and  Pleas  aforesaid  And  Lastly  I Give  A Grant  for  A on 
behalfe  of  his  Matie  his  Heirs  A Successors  by  these  Presents  to  all 
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A every  pson  nnd  Persons  & to  whatsoever  Person  Subject  to  his 
said  Matie  his  Heires  and  Successors  ffree  A Lawful!  Power  Ability 
A Authority  that  they  or  any  of  them  any  Messuages  Tennem18 
Lands  Meadows  ffeedings  Pastures  Woods  Underwoods  Rent  Rents 
Reversions  Services  A other  HereditauW  whatsoever  within  the 
said  County  of  Ulster  which  they  Hold  of  his  said  Matle  his  Heires 
& Successors  unto  the  aforesaid  Trustees  of  the  ffreeholders  A 
Commonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  & their  Successors  and 
Give  Grant  Bargaine  Sell  A alienate  to  have  hold  A Enjoy  unto  the 
said  Trustees  of  the  ffreeholders  A Commonality  of  the  Towne  of 
Kingston  A their  Successors  forever  Yeilding  A Paying  therefore 
unto  his  said  Matic  his  Heires  and  Successors  on  the  said  five  A 
twentyth  Hay  of  March  Yearly  A Every  Yeare  forever  the  full  A 
just  Sume  of  one  Shilling  Currn  mony  of  this  Province  att  New 
Yorke  wherefore  by  Virtue  of  the  Power  A Authority  aforesaid  I 
Do  Will  and  Comand  for  A on  behalf e of  his  said  Majtie  his  Heires 
A Successors  that  the  aforesaid  Trustees  of  the  ffreeholders  A 
Comonality  of  the  Towne  of  Kingston  A their  Successors  have  hold 
use  A enjoye  and  that  they  shall  and  may  forever  have  hold  use  A 
Enjoye  all  the  LibertyeS  Authorityes  Customs  Orders  Ordinances 
franchises  Appurtenances  Lands  TennenW  and  Hereditam13  Goods 
A Chatties  aforesaid  according  to  the  tenure  A Effect  of  these  Pres- 
ents in  Testimony  whereof  I have  Caused  these  Presents  to  be 
entred  upon  Record  in  the  Secretarys  Office  and  the  Seale  of  the 
Province  to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  19  day  of  May  1687  and  in  the 
third  A'eare  of  his  Matis  Reigne 

Trio : Doxgan. 

May  it  Please  Yor  Excelly. 

The  Attourny  Gen11  hath  Perused  this  Grant  A finds  nothing 
therein  Contained  Prejiidiciall  to  his  Mafcls  Intrest. 

W.  Nicolls. 

Examd  November  ye  ffrst  1687. 

Att  a Councill  held  att  ffort  James  thirsday  the  17th  May  1688. 

Present  His  Excelly  the  Governor 

Major  Bkockiiolls 
Major  Baxter 
Major  Phillips 
Major  Cortlandt 
Major  Byard 
Mr  Jas  Graham 

This  Pattent  was  approved  off — 


J.  Kntgiit  D : Secy. 
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I do  hereby  Certify  the  aforegoing  to  be  a true  Copy  of  the 
Original  Record.  The  Word  the  5th  line  page  319  written 
on  a Razure.  And  as  in  said  Record  there  being  a word 
obliterated  in  the  11th  line  of  Page  325.  Compared  there- 
with By  Me 


Lewis  A.  Scott,  Secretary, 


AGREEMENT  TO  MAINTAIN  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS. 


General  association  signed  by  tlie  freeholders  and  inhabitants 
of  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  being  similar  to  that  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  including  the 
delegates  from  Ulster  County — to  wit : James  Clinton,  Johannis 
Hardenbergh,  Egbert  Dumond,  Christopher  Tappen,  John  Nichol- 
son, and  Jacob  Hoornbeek. 

Note. — The  signatures  are  not  inserted  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  on  the  original,  but  they  have  been  placed  in  alpha- 
betical order  for  convenience  of  reference. 


Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America  depends,  under  God,  on  the  firm  union  of  its  Inhabitants 
in  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety  ; 
and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  Government 
we  the  Freemen  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  King- 
ston Ulster  County  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of 
the  Ministry  to  raise  a revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the 
bloody  scene  now  acting  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  do  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  Resolve  never  to  become  slaves  ; and  do  associate 
under  all  the  ties  of  Religion,  honour  and  love  to  our  country,  to 
adopt  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  measures 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  or  resolved 
upon  by  our  Provincial  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
our  Constitution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  * the  several  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  until  a recon- 
ciliation between  Great  Britain  and  America  on  constitutional 
principles  (which  we  most  ardently  desire)  can  be  obtained  and 
that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of  our  General  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  preservation  of  Peace 
and  good  order  and  safety  of  individuals  and  private  property. 

John  Allen,  James  Allen,  David  Aucmudy,  John  Addison,  Pierre  Aneton,  Captain 
• Evert  Bogardus,  Petrus  Bogardus,  Petrus  Bogardus,  Jr.;  Nicholas  Bogardus,  Isaac 
Burhans,  Richard  Burhans,  John  Burhans,  Cornelius  Burhans,  Samuel  Burhans,  Barent 
Burhans,  Edward  Burhans,  John  J.  Burhans,  Jan  Burhans,  Samuel  Burhans,  Petrus 
Burhans,  Jacob  Burhans,  Johannis  Besimer,  Jacobus  Besimer,  Juren  Bear,  Adam  Bear, 
Jacobus  S.  Bruyn,  Cornells  Beekman,  John  Beckman,  Tjerck  Beckman,  Johannis 
Backer,  Jacob  Backer,  Hendrick  Backer,  Petrus  Backker,  John  Brink.  John  Brinck, 
Jr.;  Petrus  Brinck,  Cornelis  J.  Brink,  Cornelis  C.  Brink,  Jacob  Brink,  Petrus  C.  Brink, 
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Francis  Bedan,  Johan  Michel  Berger,  Abner  Brush,  Johannis  Beyman,  Nicholas  Britt. 
Hendrick  Britt,  Peter  Britt,  Moses  Cantine,  Moses  .Cantine,  Jr.;  William  Coleman, 
Cornelis  Conway,  Jr.;  Michel  Connolly,  Joseph  Chip,  John  Cliipp,  Elisha  Clark,  John 
Carman,  David  Cox,  William  Austin  Cox,  Wendell  Crimc-r,  Seth  Curtis,  Johannis  Carter, 
Jacob  Conyers.  George  Calle,  Joshua  Dubois,  Jeremiah  Dubois,  Jacobus  Dubois,  Samuel 
Dubois,  William  Dubois,  Hezekiah  Dubois,  Hezekiah  Dubois,  Jr.;  Johannis  N.  Dubois, 
Jacobus  Dubois,  Johannis  Dubois,  Johannis  J.  Dubois,  David  Dubois,  Charles  Doyl, 
Lucas  Dewitt,  Jan  Dewitt,  Tjerck  C.  Dewitt,  Johannis  Dewitt,  Jr.;  Andries  Dewitt,  Jr.; 
Jans  Dewitt,  Petrus  Dewitt,  Cornelis  D.  Dewitt,  Arie  Dewitt,  William  Davenport,  John 
Davenport,  Abraham  Davenport,  Sampson  Davis,  Cornelis  Dumond,  Peter  Dumond, 
Peter  Dumond,  Jr.;  John  Dumond,  John  Dumond,  Jr.;  Jacobus  Dumond,  Philip 
Dumond,  John  P.  Dumond,  Egbert  Dumond,  Ilendricus  Degraef,  Johannis  Degraef, 
Jurrie  W.  Dederick,  Jacobus  Dederick,  "William  Dederick,  Jr.;  Matthew  Dederick, 
Johannis  Dederick,  Myndert  Dederick,  Abraham  Dederick,  Gysbert  Dederick,  John 
Delamater,  Abraham  J.  Delamatter,  Abraham  Delametter,  Jr.;  Benjamin  Delametter, 
David  Delametter,  Abraham  J.  Delametter,  John  Durnare,  Benjamin  Demeyer,  Jeremiah 
Demyer,  Christiaen  Dull,  Petrus  Els  worth,  William  Elsworth,  Frederick  Eijgenaer, 
William  Eijgenaer,  Jacob  Eijgenaer,  Johannis  Eijgenaer,  Petrus  Eijgenaer,  Cornelius 
Eijgenaer,  Peter  Eyganaer,  William  Evans,  John  Elmendorpli,  Coenradt  C.  Elmendorph, 
Petrus  Elmendorph,  Cornelis  Elmendorph,  Benjamin  Elmendorph,  Jan  Elmendorph, 
Abraham  Elmendorph,  Jacobus  Elmendorph,  Petrus  Elmendorph,  Coenradt  Jan  Elmen- 
dorph, Cornelis  Elmendorph,  Jr.;  Jacobus  Elmendorph.  Gerrit  Elmendorph,  Coenraedt 
G.  Elmendorph,  Ariegiertsie  Elmendorph,  Gerrit  Coenraedt  Elmendorph,  Coenraedt 
Cornelis  Elmendorph,  Coenraedt  .Jacobus  Elmendorph,  Jonathan  Elmendorph,  Wilhelmus 
Emerigh,  Johannis  Emerigh,  William  Eltinge,  William  Eltinge,  Jr.;  Thomas  Eltinge, 
Hendricus  Eltinge,  Jacobus  Eltinge,  Solomon  Eckert,  Jr.;  Michel  Eenhart,  John  Ellis, 
Christian  Fiero,  Christian  Fiero,  Jr.;  Stephanus  Fiero,  Hendrick  Fiero,.  Hendrick  P. 
Freligh,  Peter  Freligh,  Samuel  Freligh,  John  Freligh,  Johannis  Freer,  Abraham  Freer, 
Solomon  Freer,  Solomon  Freer,  Jr.,  John  Freer,  Jacob  Freer,  Gerrit  Freer,  Anthony 
Freer,  Samuel  Freer,  Jan  Freer,  Philip  Felten,  Johannis  Felton,  Jacob  Felton,  Benjamin 
Felton,  Petrus  Felton,  Johannis  Felter,  Jr.;  John  Fender,  James  Foran,  Jacob  Frans, 
Jacob  Frans,  Jr.;  Jeronijmus  Gerrensy,  James  Gregg,  Charles  Gyles,  Joseph  Gasherie, 
Daniel  Graham,  Elias  Hasbrouck,  Abraham  A.  Hasbrouck,  Solomon  Hasbrouck, 
Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Jr.;  Martyanus  Hummed,  Jerrie- 
Hummell,  Jr.;  Hermanus  Hummed,  Peter  Hummed,  Johannis  J.  Hummed.  Jacob 
Hendrickse,  Jacob  Hendrickse,  son  of  Frans  ; Johannis  Hendrickse,  Phillip  Ilendrickse, 
Abraham  Hoffman,  Anthony  Hoffman,  Anthony  A.  Hoffman,  John  Hoghteling, 
Wilhelmus  T.  Hoghteling,  Thomas  Hoghteling,  Tunis  Hoghteling,  Wilhelmus  Hoghtel- 
ing, Wrilhelmus  W.  Hoghteling,  Jeremiah  Hoghteling,  Jacob  Heermanse,  John  Hermans, 
Abraham  Hermanse,  Peter  Hodler,  Michel  Hoof,  Michel  Human,  Jacob  L.  Hornbeek, 
James  Jones,  Johannis  J.  Jansen,  Matthias  Jansen,  Cornelis  Jansen,  Jr.;  Johannis 
Jansen,  Ephraim  Jansen,  Henry  Jansen,  Jeremiah  Klaarwater,  Coenradt  Krook,  Martha 
Krook,  Lawrence  Kiever,  Baltus  Kiever,  William  Kiever,  Johannis  Ivroce,  Wilhelmus 
Kierstaede,  Luke  Kierstaede,  Nicholas  Ivierstaede,  Cliristoffel  Kierstaede,  John  Kallon. 
Jacob  Kline,  Daniel  Lucas,  John  J.  Low,  Peter  Low,  Beniamin  Low,  Abraham  C. 
Low,  John  Low,  Abraham  E.  Low,  Jacobus  Low,  Abraham  Low,  Abraham  Low\  Jr.; 
Cornelis  Langendijck,  Luijker  Langcndijck,  William  Legg,  Samuel  Legg,  George 
Lassing,  William  Litts,  Jacob  Marius  Groen,  Jacob  Marius  Groen,  Jr.  ; William  Marius 
Groen,  Peter  Marius  Groen,  Silvester  Marius  Groen,  Dederick  Materstock,  Adam  Mater- 
stock,  Jacob  Materstock,  William  Materstock,  Johannis  Materstock,  Jacobus  Monfanie, 
Benjamin  Masten,  Ezekel  Masten,  Johannis  C.  Masten,  Johannis  B.  Masten,  Cornelius  B. 
Masten,  Samuel  Masten,  Johannis  Masten,  Cornelis  Masten,  Abraham  Masten,  Benjamin 
Masten,  Jr.;  Abraham  Masten,  Jr.;  Henry  Masten,  Cornelis  Marten,  Andrew  McFarland, 
Jesaias  Meyer,  Benjamin  Meyer,  Benjamin  Meyer,  Jr  ; Hendricus  Meyer,  Christian 
Meyer,  William  Meyer,  Petrus  Meyer,  Johannis  Meyer,  Jr.;  Petrus  Meyer,  Jr.;  Petrus 
Low  Meyer,  Samuel  Meyer,  Tobias  Meyer,  William  J.  Meyer,  Johannis  Meyer,  Jr.;, 
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Tobias  Merer,  Teunis  Meyer,  Stephanus  Meyer,  Peter  J.  Meyer,  Jacob  Mower*,, 
Johannis  Mowers,  Jr.;  Petrus  Mowers,  Leonard  Mowers,  Nicholas  Mowers,  Johannis 
Miller,  Nicholas  Miller,  Christophel  Miller,  John  Monk,  Harmon  Minkelaer,  Mynderfc 
Mynderse,  John  McKinney,  John  McKarty,  John  McLean,  Robert  Montgomery,  Arie 
Newkirk,  Jacobus  Newkirk,  Charles  Newkirk,  Cornells  A.  Newkirk,  Jan  L.  Osterhondt, 
Abraham  Osterhondt,  John  C.  Osterhoudt,  Petrus  P.  Osterhoudt,  Jr.;  Ilendrickus  Oster- 
houdt,  Samuel  Osterhoudt,  William  Osterhoudt,-  Hendrickus  Osterhoudt,  Jr. ; James 
Osterhoudt,  Benjamin  Osterhoudt,  Petrus  L.  Osterhoudt,  Joseph  Osterhoudt,  Janies  P. 
Osterhoudt,  Petrus  Osterhoudt,  Cornells  Person,  Johannis  .Persen,  Jacobus  Person,  John' 
J.  Persen,  Matthews  Persen,  Adam  Persen,  James  Pickken,  Jacob  Pulver,  Abraham 
Post,  Jacobus  Post,  Cornell's  Post,  Martynus  Post,  Jacobus  Post,  Jan  Post,  Isaak  Post, 
Hendrick  Post,  William  Phoenix,  Jeremiah  Parcell,  Henry  Parcelo,  Peter  Roggen,  Frantvi 
P.  Roggen,  Jurrie  W.  Richtmeyer,  Johannis  Riclitmeyer,  Coenraedt  Rechtmeyer,  Her- 
manns Rechtmeyer,  John  Row,  Sr.;  Lodewick  Roessell,  Hendrick  Snyder,  Martha 
Snyder,  Benjamin  Snyder,  Abraham  Snyder,  Isaac  Snyder.  Jeremiah  Snyder,  Martijnus 
Snyder,  Jr.;  Johannis  M.  Snyder,  Petrus  Snyder,  Johannes  Snyder,  Egbert  Schoon- 
maker,  Peter  Sclioonmaker,  Egbert  Schoonmaker,  Samuel  Schoonmaker,  Edward 
Schoonmaker,  Hezekiah  Dubois  Schoonmaker,  Hendricus  Schoonmaker,  Hendrick 
Schoonmaker,  Edward  Schoonmaker,  son  of  Tjerck  ; Tjerck  Schoonmaker,  David 
Schoonmaker,  Tjerck  Schoonmaker,  Jr.;  Hezekiah  Schoonmaker,  John  E.  Schoon- 
maker, Cornells  Swart,  Cornelis  L.  Swart,  Benjamin  Swart,  Adam  Swart,  Samuel 
Swart,  Wilhelmus  Swart,  Petrus  Swart,  Phillip  Swart,  Tobias  Swart,  Hendrick  Staats, 
Laurence  Saulisbury,  Gilbert  Saxon,  Augustinus  Shoe,  Jerijmias  Shoe,  William  Sawyer, 
Solomon  Skutt,  Solomon  Skutt,  Jr.;  John  Schepmoes,  William  Schepmoes,  Adam.  Short, 
Oke  Sudam,  George  Sparling,  John  Sparling,  Petrus  Sax,  Alabartus  Schry ven,  Martijnus 
Schryven,  Stephauus  Schry  Yen,  Johannis  Schryven,  John  Smedes,  Petrus  Smedes,  Petrus 
Smedes,  Jr.;  Teunis  Sleght,  Benjamin  Sleght,  Hendricus  B.  Slecht,  Hendricus  Slecht, 
Johannis  Slecht,  Petrus  Slecht,  Hendricus  J.  Slecht,  Hendrick  Turk,  Benjamin  Turk, 
Jacob  Turk,  Abraham  Turk,  Jacob  Trimper,  William  Thompson,  Wessel  Ten  Brock, 
Wessel  Ten  Brock,  Jr. ; Cornelis  Ten  Brock,  Benjamin  Ten  Brock,  Coenradt  Ten  Brock, 
Jacob  Ten  Brock,  John  Trompour,  Matthew  Edward  Trompour,  William  Teerpenning, 
Jurryann  Tappan,  Christolfel  Tappan,  Cornelis  Van  Keuren,  Jr.;  Gerrit  Van  Keuren,, 
Abrahtim  Van  Keuren,  Abraham  Van  Keuren,  Jr.;  Matthias  Van  Keuren,  Matthew  Van 
Keuren,  Jr.;  Cornelius  M.  Van  Keuren,  Johannis  J.  Van  Keuren,  Phillip  Van  Keuren, 
Johannis  Van  Keuren,  Hezekiah  Van  Keuren,  Isaac  Van  Aken,  Peter  Van  Aken,  Ben- 
jamin Van  Aken,  Gideon  Van  Aken,  Petrus  Van.  Aken,  Eliphaz  Van  Aken,  Marjorius 
Van  Aken,  Jan  Van  Aken,  Abraham  Van  Aken,  Abraham  G.  Van  Aken,  Nicholas 
Vanderlyn,  Tobias  Van  Buren,  Philip  Van  Buren,  Matthew  Van  Buren,  Cornelis  Viele, 
Phillipus  Viele,  John  Valkenburgh,  Christian  Valkenburgh,  Isaac  Van  Wagonen,  Isaack 
Van  Wagonen,  Jr.;  Peter  Van  Leuven,  John  Van  Leuven,  Jr.;  Andries  Van  Leuven, 
William  Van  Cleef,  Jacobus  Van  Gaasbeek,  Thomas  Van  Gaasbeek,  Abraham  W.  Van 
Gaasbeek,  Abraham  Van  Gaasbeek,  John  Van  Gaasbeek,  Laurence  Van  Gaasbeek,  William 
Van  Gaasbeek,  Johannis  Valck,  Jr.;  Wilhelm  Valck,  Aaronhoudt  Valck,  Solomon  Van 
Beenschoten,  Jacob  Van  Beenschoten,  Johannis  Van  Beenschoten,  John  Van  Steen  her  gh, 
Petrus  Van  Steenbergli,  Abraham  T.  Van  Steenbergli,  Abraham  Van  Steenbergh,  Tobias 
Van  Steenbergh,  Jr. ; Matthew  Van  Steenbergh,  Benjamin  Van  Steenbergh,  Hendricus 
Van  Steenbergh,  Jacobus  Van  Ettcn,  Johannis  Van  Etten,  Arie  Van  Etten,  Abraham 
Van  Vliet,  Johannis  Van  Vlict,  Jan  Van  Vliet,  Tjerck  Van  Vliet,  Wilhelm  Voliandt, 
Anthony  L.  Van  Schaayck,  Joseph  West,  Peter  West,  Samuel  Whittaker,  Peter  Whit- 
taker, Jacobus  Whittaker,  Benjamin  Whittaker,  Barent  Whittaker,  James  J.  Whittaker. 
William  Whittaker,  Jr.;  Abraham  Whittaker,  John  Whittaker,  Jr.;  Philip  Whitaker, 
Johu  Whittaker,  William  'Whittaker,  Edward  Whittaker,  James  Whittaker,  Jr.; 
Johannis  Wolfin,  Johannis  AVolfin,  Jr.;  Samuel  Woltin,  Godfrey  Woltin,  Hendrick 
Wolfin,  Jeremiah  Woltin,  Jacobus  Woltin,  Wilhelmus  Wolfin,  John  Woltin,  Laurence 
Winne,  Peter  A.  Winne,  Arent  Winne,  Benjamin  Winne,  Johannis  Wiest,  Petrus 
Wiest,  Jan.  Wrelis,  Hendricus  Wells,  Cornelius  Wells,  Johannis  Weaver,  John  Walker, 
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Evert  Wynkoop,  Peter  Wynkoop,  Ilezckiah  Wynkoop,  Tobias  Wynkoop,  Cornelius  E. 
Wynkoop,  William  Wynkoop,  Dirck  Wynkoop,  Jr.;  Johannis  Wynkoop,  James  Welch, 
Jurryaun  Young,  John  Young,  Jeremiah  Young. 

Iii  pursuance  of  a resolve  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the 
Colony  of  Kfew  York  dated  the  29th  day  of  May  1775  we  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  list  or  roll  contains  all  the  persons’ 
names  who  have  signed  the  General  Association  within  the  Cor- 
poration of  Kingston  ; also  annexed  list  returned  to  us,  containing 
the  names  of  a troop  of  horse,  who  reside  in  different  parts  of  the 
said  County  ; and  also  a list  on  the  back  hereof  of  the  persons’ 
names  who  have  refused  to  sign  the  said  Association.  All  which, 
with  humble  submission,  we  herewith  return  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  aforesaid. 

Dated  at  Kingston  this  1st  day  of  July  1775  by  order  of  the 
Committee 

Johannes  Sleght  Chairman. 


SIGNERS  IN  THE  TROOP  OF  HORSE  IN  ULSTER  COUNT  Y,  DATED  IN 
KINGSTON,  JUNE  9,  1775. 

Philip  Hogliteling,  Captain  ; Silvester  Salisbury,  First  Lieutenant ; Peter  Menderse, 
Second  Lieutenant  ; C.  C.  Newkirk.  Cornet ; Cornelius  J.  Dubois,  First  Quartermaster  ; 
James  Roe,  Second  Quartermaster  ; Abner  Houghteling,  Clerk  ; Petrus  Brinc-k,  Ben- 
jamin Bruyn,  Abraham  Burbans,  Daniel  Broadhead,  Tobias  Du  Bois,  Anthony  Durnond, 
Cornelius  J.  Depue,  Benjamin  Depue,  Jr. ; Petrus  Du  Bois,  William  De  Witt,  John  J. 
Du  Bois,  Isaac  C.  Davis,  Jacobus  F.  Davis,  Jacob  Elmendorph,  Jr.;  Gerrit  Elmendorph, 
Jr.;  Jonathan.  Elmendorph,  Jr.;  Johannis  Ealigh,  Jury  Folland,  James  Hamilton, 
Martinus  Hummel,  Jr.;  John  Hasbrouck,  Wilhelmus  Houghteling,  Jr.;  Benjamin  Krom, 
Petrus  J.  Keator,  Tjerck  Low,  John  Mynderse,  Johannis  Merkel,  Phillip  Newkirk,  Aric 
Newkirk,  Petrus  Ed.  Osterhout,  Johannis  H.  Ostcrhout,  Edward  Osterhout,  Petrus  P. 
Osterliout,  Moses  Paterson,  Petrus  Smith,  Felten  Smith,  Benjamin  B.  Schoonmaker, 
Johannis  Turek,  Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  Jacobus  Van  Waggeneu,  Abraham  Van  Wagen- 
nen,  Jr.;  Frederick  Vandennerken,  Jr.;  Adam  Wolfin. 

Kingston,  June  9,  1775. 

A LIST  OF  THE  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  REFUSED  TO  SIGN  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan  Laurence  Bogh,  William  Burbans,  Johannis  Burbans,  Adam  Bartolomews,  John 
Cox,  Jr.;  Benjamin  Dewitt,  Benjamin  Delameter,  Jr.;  Richard  Davenport,  Jacob 
Dewitt,  Owen  Daily,  Stephanus  Eckert,  William  Ealigh,  Andries  Ealigh,  William  Fiero, 
Abraham  Hornmel,  Peter  Luecks,  John  Luecks,  Josias  Minklaer,  Johannis  Plank, 
Johamiis  Plank,  Jr.;  Johannis  Row,  Frederick  Row,  Jr.;  Albartus  Sheyter,  Johan 
Samuel  Schoonmaker,  Johannes  Smith,  Petrus  Schoonmaker,  Jr.;  Jacob  Trompour,  Paul 
Trorapour,  Johannis  Trompour,  Nicholas  Trompour,  Mattheus  York,  John  York. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ULSTER  COUNTY  REGIMENTS,  THE  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE 
FIELD  OFFICERS  RESPECTIVELY  DATED  OCTOBER  25th,  1775. 


Colonel,  Johannis  Hardenbergh. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Abraham  Ilasbrouck. 
Major,  Joliannis  Snyder. 

“ Jonathan  Elmendorph. 

Adjutant,  Petrus  I.  Elmendorph. 
Quartermaster,  Abraham  A.  Ilasbrouck. 

Colonel,  James  Clinton. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  James  McClaughry. 
Major,  Jacob  Newkirk. 

“ • Moses  Phillips.  . 

Adjutant,  George  Denniston. 
Quartermaster,  Alexander  Trimble. 


Colonel,  Levi  Pawling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel.  Jacob  Tloornbeck. 
Major,  Joliannis  Cantine. 

“ Joseph  Ilasbrouck. 

Adjutant,  David  Bevier. 

Quartermaster,  Jacobus  Bruyn,  Jr. 

Colonel,  Jonathan  Ilasbrouck. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Johannis  Hardenbergh, 
Jr. 

Major,  Johannis  Jansen,  Jr. 

“ Lewis  Dubois. 

Adjutant,  Abraham  Schoonmaker. 
Quartermaster,  Isaac  Belknap, 


ROLL  OF  THE  OFFICERS  ELECTED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS  OR 
BEATS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  KINGSTON,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  AGREE- 
ABLE TO  THE  RESOLVES  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS. 


Beat  No.  1. 

Evert  Bogardus,  Captain. 

Daniel  Graham,  First  Lieutenant. 

Anthony  Frere,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Johannis  Persen,  Ensign. 

Beat  No.  2. 

Moses  Cantine,  Jr.,  Captain. 

Philip  Swart,  First  Lieutenant. 

Abraham  G.  Van  Aken,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Hendricus  Tarepenning,  Ensign. 

Beat  No.  3. 

Matthew  Dedrick,  Captain. 

Evert  Wynkoop,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant. 
Petrus  Eygenaer,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Hendrick  Myer,  Ensign. 


Beat  No.  4. 

John  L.  Dewitt,  Captain. 

Petrus  Oosterhoudt,  First  Lieutenant. 
Tobias  Myer,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Petrus  Brink,  Ensign. 

Beat  No.  5. 

Lucas  Dewitt,  Captain. 

Jeremiah  Snyder,  First  Lieutenant. 
Petrus  Backer,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Petrus  West,  Ensign, 

Beat  No.  6. 

Hendrik  Schoonmaker,  Captain. 

Edward  Schoonmaker,  First  Lieutenant. 
Edward  WThittaker,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Isaac  Burhans,  Ensign. 


The  above  is  a true  copy  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Committee 
of  Kingston  by 

Joseph  Gasiierie. 

Commissions  issued  October  25th,  1775. 


RETURN  OF  A COMPANY  OF  HORSE  IN  THE  TOWrN  OF  KINGSTON, 

IN  ULSTER  COUNTY. 

Philip  Houghteling,  Captain  ; 

Sylvester  Salisbury,  First  Lieutenant  ; 

Petrus  Myndertse,  Second  Lieutenant ; 

Cornelius  C.  Newkirk.  Cornet  ; 

Cornelius  J.  Du  Bois,  First  Quartermaster  ; 

James  Roe,  Second  Quartermaster. 

Commissions  dated  October  25th,  1775. 
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ROLL  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  REGIMENT  WHEREOF  LEVI  PAWLING  IS 

TO  BE  COLONEL. 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  MARBLETOWN. 

First  Company.  j Second  Company. 


Captain,  Cornelius  E.  Wynkoop. 

First  Lieutenant,  Charles  W.  Brodhead. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Moses  31.  Cantine. 
Ensign,  Jacob  Chambers. 

OF  THE  TOWI 

First  Company. 

Captain,  Petrus  Schoonmaker. 

First  Lieutenant,  Philip  Hoornbeck. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Cornelius  Harden- 
; bergh. 

Ensign,  Dyrck  Westbrooke. 

Second  Company. 

Captain,  Andries  Bevier. 

First  Lieutenant,  Richard  Brodhead. 


Captain,  Frederick  Schoonmaker,  Jr. 

, First  Lieutenant,  Benjamin  Louw. 

| Second  Lieutenant,  Jacobus  Rosekrans. 

I Ensign,  John  C.  De  Witt. 

OF  ROCHESTER. 

| Second  Lieutenant,  Reuben  De  Witt. 
Ensign,  Johannes  A.  De  Witt. 

Third  Company. 

I 

| Captain,  Jochem  Schoonmaker,  Jr. 
i First  Lieutenant,  John  Depuy. 
j Second  Lieutenant,  Cornelius  Van  Wag- 
| onen. 

; Ensign,  Zacharias  Rosekrans. 


OF  THE  TOWN  OF  NEW  PALTZ. 


First  Company. 

Captain,  Lewis  J.  Du  Bois. 

First  Lieutenant,  John  A.  Hardenbergh. 
Second  Lieutenant,  3Iatthew  Lefevre. 
Ensign,  3Iethusalem  Du  Bois. 


Second  Company. 

Captain,  Jacob  Hasbrouck,  Jr. 

First  Lieutenant,  Abraham  Deyoe,  Jr. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Petrus  Hasbrouck. 
Ensign,  Samuel  Bevier. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  a statement  found  among  the  old 
papers  of  Peter  Marius  Groen,  who  was  the  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Peter  Yan  Gaasbeek,  deceased  in  179S. 

“ A TRUE  ACC’T  OF  THE  DWELLING  HOUSES  OUTHOUSES  BARRACKS 
DESTROYED  AT  KINGSTON  16  OCTR  1777  BY  OUR  ENEMIES  UNDER 
THE  C03IMAND  OF  3IAJ.  G.  VAUGHAN 


Names 

j Houses 

Barns 

1 

j Bai  racks 

| 

! Storehouse 
or  Shops 

Col  Abm  Hasbrouck 

1 

2 

| 

1 

Jobs  Wynkoop 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Anthony  Freer 

1 

1 

— 

. — 

DocT  Jac's  Elmendorph 

1 

1 

2 

— 

James  Roe 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Joseph  Gaslierie 

1 

1 

— 

\ 

Abm  Turck  A 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Nathan  Smedes. 

1 

— 

— 

3Iary  Elmendorph 

1 

1 

1 3 
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Names 

Houses  | 

Barns 

Barracks 

Storehouses 
or  Shops 

Nidi’s  Bogardtis 

A bn  Vjm  ( nutsbeek 

■ i 

i ! 

i 

i 

1 

— 

— 

A hni  Masten  

i 

1 

Tenuis  Sle,rht  

i 

1 

Matthew  Ed  Thompson . .. 

i 

1 

Philip  Houditiling 

i 

1 

Will'm  Kirby  

i 

! 1 

1 

A bin  Harmanse.  . > 

i 

1 

1 

Oke  Sudani 

i 

1 

Nieb’s  Van  Derlyn 

i 

1 



♦Toll’s  Person  . . „ ... 

i 

; i 

Petrus  \ room  

i 

i 

Fran’s  P Iioggen .....  

i 

Jobs  Masten  

i 

i 

W m Elsworth 

i 

i 

Christopher  Tappen 

i 

i 

A bm  .Elt in o\  ........... 

i 

! 1 

Anthony  Hoffman 

i 

1 

2 

1 

.John  Dumont 

i 

1 

Doet  Luke  Kiersted 

i 

1 

Corn’s  Johnson 

i 

1 

Abm  Low 

1 



Jobs  Sleglit 

i 

1 

1 



Jan  Elmendorph 

i 

1 

Egbert  Dumont 

i 

1 

Abm  De  La  Meter 

i 

1 





Jacob  Tremper 





2 

Dirck  Wynkoop 

Philip  Van  Beuren 

Abm  V Gaasbeek  Jr „ ; . 

Jacob  Marius  Groen  Jr 

2 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( Brew- 
} house. 

1 

Corn’s  AVynkoop 

1 

1 

Corn’s  Masten 

2 

1 

i _ 

Ezekiel  Masten „ 

1 

1 

Jan  Elmendorph 

1 

1 





Henry  Sleglit  Jr 

2 

8 





Jacob  Turek 

1 

1 





Corns  Beekman 

1 

1 





Cath.  Kiersted. 

1 

1 

1 

Geartruy  Bogardus . 

Petrus  Bogardus. . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jacobus  Low  

1 

1 

Kingston  Church 

Benj’n  Low 

1 







Cornelia  Low 

1 

1 

1 

David  Cox 

1 

t 



Abm  Brinkerlioff 

1* 

1 

__ 



Kingston  Court  House 

Job’s  Freer 

1 

1 





Elias  Hasbrouck 

1 

1 





Doc  C Elmendorph 

2 

1 





Corn’s  Veelie. 

1 

1 

1 



Anneke  Elting 

1 

1 



Abm  Hasbrouck  Jr . . 

Elizabeth  Elting. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Matthew  Persen 

1 

1 



Trustees,  Academy  and  School-house 

Gerrit  Van  Iveuren 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

Henry  Sleo-ht  

1 I 

1 

David  DeLametter  

1 

1 

2 

Jobs  Jansen.  

1 1 

1 

1 



Kick'd  Inglis 

1 i 

1 



Tobias  V Steenberg 

1 i 

1 



Rev  Mr  Doll 

1 i 

1 - 



•* 
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Houses 

Barns 

Barracks 

Storehouses 
or  Shops 

Johs  Van  Keuren . 

1 

1 

Lena  V.  Steen  berg  . ... 

1 

1 

— 

— 

John  Beekman 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Tobias  Swart 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Evert  Bogardus 

1 

1 

— 

1 

DocT  Jones 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Ad’m  Swart 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Peter  Swart 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Abin  Freer 

1 

1 

— 

Corn’s  Elmendorpli  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jno  McClean 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Tobias  Y Buren 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Solomon  Freer 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Peter  Dumont 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Johs  Snyder 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Jacob  Heermanse  

1 

1 

— 

— 

Coenr’t  Elmendorpli 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Coenraedf  Crook 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Corns  Y Keuren 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Job’s  Masten  Jr 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Petrus  Hudler 

1 

. — 

— 

— 

Benj’n  Elmendorpb 

1 

— . 

1 

— 

John  Whitaker. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

James  Hamilton 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Matthew  Yan  Steenbergh 

1 

1 

— 

— . 

Benjn  Mas-ten 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Abm  Elrneudoroh. 

1 

1 

1 

Jacob  T Broeck 

* 

1 

2 

— 

Jacobus  Lefferts 

* 

1 

2 

— 

Johs  De  Witt 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Philip  Swart 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Moses  Cantine 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Teunis  Houghteling 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Joh’s  H Sleght  

1 

1 

— 

1 

Wilhel’s  Houghteling 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Petrus  Sleght 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Ann  V Steenbergh 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Benj’n  T Broeck 

1 

1 

3 

— 

Isaac  Burhans 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Petrus  Burhans 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Sam’l  Whitaker 

Benj’n  Swart. 

1 

1 

~ 

■ 

Church  Courthouse  Academy 

115 

3 

103 

46 
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* There  Is  a hole  in  the  paper,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  has  been  any  mark  or  not 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  ALLOTMENT  OF  TIIE  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND ACRES  OF  LAND  CONTRIBUTED  BY  ROBERT 
R,  LIVINGSTON  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  SUF- 
FERERS FROM  THE  BURNING  OF  KINGSTON  BY 
THE  BRITISH. 


The  tract  was  subdivided  into  one  hundred  lots  of  fifty  acres 
each,  and  those  lots  arranged  into  ten  classes,  each  class  compris- 
ing ten  lots.  The  allotments  were  as  follows  : 


Class  One. — Lot  one,  Moses  Cantine  ; two,  Oke  Sudam  ; three,  Cornelia  Low  ; four, 
John  Whitaker ; five,  Jacobus  and  Cornelius  Elmendorpk  ; six,  Evert  Bogardus  ; seven, 
Ariantje  Elniendorph  ; eight,  heirs  of  Teunis  Houghteling,  deceased  ; nine,  David  Cox  ; 
ten,  Abraham  Low'. 

Class  Two. — Lot  one,  John  Dumont  ; two,  Johannis  Jansen  ; three,  Abraham  Freer  ; 
four,  the  heirs  of  Hendrick  Plough  ; five,  Nicholas  Bogardus  ; six,  heirs  of  Johannes 
B.  De  Witt ; seven,  Petrus  Burhans  ; eight,  Abraham  Yan  Gaasbeek,  Jr.;  nine,  heirs  of 
Benjamin  Hasten  ; ten,  Petrus  Bogardus. 

Class  Three.— Lot  one,  Luke  Kiersted  ; two,  James  Hamilton  ; three,  Philip  Swart  ; 
four,  Petrus  Hudler  ; five,  Anthony  Hoffman  ; six,  Johannis  Persen  ; seven,  Tobias  Van 
Steenbergh  ; eight,  Henry  Sleght ; nine,  Thomas  Van  Steenbergh  ; ten,  heirs  of  William 
Elting. 

Class  Four. — Lot  one,  Christopher  Tappen  ; two,  Matthew  Persen  ; three,  Egbert 
Du  Mont  ; four,  Abraham  Van  Gaasbeek  ; five,  Derick  Wynkoop  ; six,  Jacob  Tremper  ; 
seven,  Mary  Elniendorph  ; eight,  Johannis  Wynkoop ; nine,  Joseph  Gasherie ; ten, 
Abraham  Hasbrouck. 

Class  Five. — Lot  one,  Frantz  P.  Roggen  ; two,  Johannis  Van  Keuren  ; three,  Abra- 
ham Hasbrouck,  Jr.;  four,  David  De  Lametter  ; five,  the  heirs  of  Cornelius  Yeilie  ; six, 
Benjamin  Swart  ; seven,  Helena  Van  Steenbergh  ; eight,  Abraham  J.  De  Lametter  ; nine, 
Coenraedt  J.  Elmendorpli  ; ten,  Jacob  Turck. 

Class  Six.  —Lot  one,  Johannis  Sleght  ; two,  Petrus  Swart  ; three,  Tobias  Van  Buren  ; 
four,  Jan  Elniendorph  ; five,  Abraham  Hasten  ; six.  Jacobus  Low  ; seven,  James  Roe  ; 
eight,  Anthony  Freer  ; nine,  Jacob  Heermanse  ; ten,  Benjamin  Elniendorph. 

Class  Seven. — Lot  one,  Johannes  Masten  ; two,  Adam  Swmrt ; three,  Coenraedt 
Crook  ; four,  Ezekiel  Masten  ; five,  Catharine  Kiersted  ; six,  Elias  Hasbrouck  ; seven, 
Abraham  Heermanse  ; eight,  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Ed.  Thompson  ; viine,  Cornelius  Jan- 
sen ; ten,  Gerritje  Van  Keuren. 

Class  Eight.— Lot  one,  William  Ellsworth  ; two,  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  ; three,  John 
McLean  ; four,  Cornelius  Elmendorpli  ; five,  the  heirs  of  Solomon  Freer  ; six,  Philip 
Van  Buren  ; Seven,  John  Beckman  ; eight,  the  heirs  of  Abraham  Turck  ; nine,  William 
Eltinge  ; ten,  Cornelius  Beekman. 

Class  Nine. — Lot  one,  Cornelius  Masten  ; two,  Peter  Dumont ; three,  heirs  of  Henry 
J.  Sleght ; four,  Tobias  Swart  -/five,  Elizabeth  Eltinge;  six,  Jeremiah  and  Wilhelmus 
Houghteling  ; seven,  Wilhelmus  Houghteling,  Jr.;  eight,  Benjamin  Ten  Broeck;  nine, 
Abraham  Elmendorpli  ; ten,  Johannes  Snyder. 

Class  Ten. — Lot  one,  Petrus  Whitaker  ; two,  Petrus  Sleght ; three,  Isaac,  Abraham, 
and  Samuel  Burhans  ; four,  Nicholas  Van  Derlyn  ; five , Jacob  Marius  Groen,  Jr.;  six, 
Coenraedt  E.  Elniendorph  ; seven , Johannes  B.  Masten  ; eight,  Teunis  Sleght  ; nine, 
Matthew  Van  Steenbergh  ; ten , Benjamin  Low. 
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“AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  IN  KINGSTON,  FROM  THE 
15  MAY  TO  THE  16  OCTOBER,  ANNO  DOMINI  1777. 


AIVENTS’  NAMES.  j CHILDREN'S  NAMES. 


Peter  Van  Zandt John  Van  Zandt,  Peter  Van  Zandt,  Polly  Van  Zandt,  Mat- 

i J 

j thew  Van  Zandt,  Thomas  Van  Zandt. 

Richard  Ten  Eyck Philip  Ten  Eyck,  Jeryntje  Ten  Eyck,  Betsey  Ten  Eyck, 

j Hannah  Ten  Eyck. 

Benjamin  Low Rebekali  Low,  JaneB.  Low. 

Thomas  Pettit Thomas  Petiit,  Richard  Pettit,  Polly  Pettit,  Thomas  "Warner. 

William  Radiy - j Jacob  Radlv. 

James  Eltinge John  Eltiuge. 

Corn’s  E.  Wynkoop Evert  Wynkoop. 

John  H.  Sleght Poll}”  Sleght. 

Rev’d  Dr.  Rodgers Betsey  Rodgers. 

Peter  Mesier I Peter  Mesier. 

Col.  Nicoll John  Nicoll. 

Mr.  Ogilvie IJohn  Ogilvie,  Sally  Ogilvie,  Anthony  Ogilvie,  Thomas 


Ogilvie. 


Jacob  Tremper 

Jacobus  Low 

Dr.  Luke  Kiersted.. 

Anneke  Eltinge  Wid. . . - 

David  DeLametter 

Andries  DeWitt,  Junr. . . 
Hezekiak  Sclioonmaker 

John  Dumont ..... 

Tobias  Van  Beuren 

Gerretje  Van  Keuren  . . . 
Joseph  Gasherie  ....... 

Christopher  Tappen 

Philip  Hooghteling 

William  Eltinge 

Henry  Jansen. . . 

Ephraim  Low. 

Edward  Sclioonmaker... 
Benjamin  Ten  Broeck. . . 
Jan  Elmendorph 

Dr.  Cocn’d  Elmendorph 

Rev’d  Mr.  Doll 

Abraham  Freer 

Antoni  Hoffman. 

Gov’r  G.  Clinton 

Jacob  Ten  Broeck 

Mr.  Leecraft 

James  Roe 

Rob.  R.  Livingston 

Dirck  Wynkoop  Jun. . . 
Jacobus  Van  Gaasbeek. 

Cornelius  Persen 

William  KPby 

Abraham  Elmendorph.. 


| William  Tremper. 

Abraham  I.  Low,  Jane  I Low,  Betsey  Low. 

Caty  Kiersted,  Anne  Kiersted. 

: James  Eltinge,  Edward  Eltinge. 

Anthony  DeLameiter,  Abraham  D DeLamelter, 

[Isaac  Dewitt. 

[Henry  Sclioonmaker. 

[Gertruy  Dumont,  Sally  Dumont. 

Cornelius  Van  Beuren,  Isaac  Van  Beuren. 

I Levi  Van  Keuren. 

; Cornelia  Tappen. 

[John  Tappen,  Cornelia  Tappen,  George  Tappen. 

Rachel  Hooghteling,  William  Hooghteling. 

Jane  Eltinge,  Jacobus  Eltinge,  Nelly  Eltinge. 

Anneke  Jansen,  Helena  Jansen. 

Jacobus  Low,  Jr. 

[Caty  Sclioonmaker. 

[Peter  Ten  Broeck,  Benj  Ten  Broeck.  * 

[Corn's  I.  Elmendorph,  Martin  Elmendorph,  Eliz  Elmen 
j dorph. 

Jacobus  Elmendorph. 

I Ad  am  Doll. 

j Rachel  Freer,  Claartje  Freer. 

Caty  Hoffman. 
iCaty  Clinton. 

[Jac.  Ten  Broeck,  Jr. 

[Polly  Leecraft,  Richard  Leecraft. 

[James  Roe  Jun. 

[Archibald  Cambell. 

■Ariaantje  Wynkoop,  Caty  Wynkoop,  Sally  Wynkoop. 
jCatv  Van  Gaasbeek,  Peggy  Van  Gaasbeek. 

■Caty  Persen. 
j Margery  Woolsey. 

[Corn’s  A Elmendorph. 
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PARENTS’  NAMES 


Jonathan  Elmendorph j Sally  Elmendorph. 

James  Beckman John  Beckman. 

Miss  Studdiford Rebeka  Studdiford. 

Oke  Sudam j Betsey  Suidain. 

Abraham  Heermanse | Sally  Ileermanse. 

Philip  Swart  Anna  Swart.  Sally  Swart. 

Air,  Dunseomb Samuel  Dunscoml). 

Mr.  Peckwell Betsey  Peckwell,  Henry  Peckwell,  Polly  Peck  well. 

John  Kiersted  John  Kicrsted. 

Job’s  Van  Bunschoten John  Van  Bunschoten,  Peter  Van  Bunsclioten. 


children’s  names.  * 


When  the  towns  of  Hurley,  Marbletown,  and  Rochester  were 
organized,  it  became  necessary  for  the  several  towns,  including 
Kingston,  to  elect  supervisors  for  the  apportionment  of  the  county 
expenses,  and  each  town  designated  one  supervisor.  In  the  year 
1743  the  legislative  Assembly  divided  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  into  three  precincts — Wallkill,  Shawangunk,  and  Highland. 
By  the  same  act  each  town  in  the  county  was  authorized  to  elect 
one  supervisor  and  the  other  town  officers  ; but  Kingston,  includ- 
ing the  Manor  of  Foxliall,  were  allowed  two  supervisors. 

A list  of  supervisors,  under  the  colonial  government,  elected  in 
Kingston,  is  given  as  far  as  practicable.  It  cannot  be  made  com- 
plete by  reason  of  the  loss  of  records. 

Bruyn,  Severyn,  1758  ; Crooke,  John,  1728,  ’45,  ’58,  ’54  ; Delamater,  Cornelius,  1783, 
‘34,  ’40  ; Dumont,  Johannis,  1737,  ’38,  ’39,  ’40  ; Dumont,  John,  1765  ; De  Witt,  Andries, 
Jr.,  1772  ; Elting,  William,  1730,  ’81,  ’32  ; Elting,  Jan,  1746,  ’57  ; Elmendorph,  Petrus 
Edmundus,  1755.  ’56,  ’59  to  ’65  inclusive  : Hasbrouck,  Abraham,  1747,  ’57  ; Hoffman, 
Anthony,  1752;  Kiersted,  Hans,  1706;  Livingston,  Gilbert,  1740,  ’41,  ’44,  ’45;  Lowe, 
Abraham,  1766  to  ’70  inclusive,  ’75,  ’76,  ’80  ; Mattysse,  Mattys,  1688,  ’89  ; Mattysse,  Jan, 
1689  ; Provost,  Benjamin,  1688,  ’89  ; Post,  Jan,  1712  ; Rutsen,  Jacob,  1688  ; Sleght. 
Anthony,  1718  ; Snyder,  Johannes,  1771,  ’72.  ’73  ; Ten  Broeck,  Wessel,  1725,  ’26,  ’29  ; 
Van  Keuren,  Abraham,  1747  to  ’51  inclusive,  1758  to  ’64  inclusive,  ’70,  ’71,  '78,  ’75  ; 
Wynkoop,  Evert,  1714  ; Wynkoop,  Johannis,  1717  to  ’21  inclusive,  ’27,  ’28,  ’42,  ’43, 
’44  ; Wynkoop,  Evert,  Jr.,  1749  to  ’56  inclusive  ; Wynkoop,  Direk,  Jr.,  1765  to  ’69 
inclusive. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  supervisors  under  the  State 
Government  prior  to  1822  : 

Dewitt,  Andries,  Jr.,  1781,  ’83  ; Dumont,  John,  1784  ; Elmendorph,  Coenracdt  C., 
1778,  ’79.  ’82;  Gasherie,  Joseph,  1782  ; Hasbrouck,  Abraham,  1781,  ’83;  Jansen,  John 
H.,  1820,  ’21,  ’22  ; Kiersted,  Luke,  1801  to  ’04  inclusive  ; Marius  Groen,  Jacob,  1798, 
’99;  Myer,  Abraham,  1819;  Sleght,  Henry,  Jr. , 1785  ; Sleght,  Henry,  1800;  Snyder, 
Johannes,  1780,  ’84,  ’85,  ’87,  ’88  ; Swart,  William,  1805  to  ’16  inclusive  ; Van  Derlyn, 
Peter,  1794  to  ’97  inclusive  ; Van  Gaasbeek,  Peter,  1787  to  ’93  inclusive  ; Van  Gaasbeek, 
Thomas,  1817,  ’18  ; Wynkoop,  Dirck,  Jr.,  1778,  ’79. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  persons  who  were  selected  from 
among  the  trustees  to  perform  magisterial  duties  under  the  charter. 
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There  is  no  record  to  be  found  prior  to  1713,  and  none  were  desig- 
nated subsequent  to  1775.  The  number  designated  each  year  was 
five.  There  is  no  account  of  those  designated  in  the  years  1716, 
’22,  ’23,  ’24,  and  ’25. 

Bogardus,  Petrus,  1748,  ’53,  ’56. 

Beekinan,  John,  1769,  ’72,  ’74,  ’75. 

Crooke,  John,  1714,  ’15,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29. 

Davenport,  John,  1713,  ’20,  '21,  ’30  to  ’37  inclusive. 

Dumont,  John  B.,  1727. 

“ Pieter,  1749,  ’50,  ’52,  ’62,  ’63. 

DeWitt,  Tjerck,  1730,  ’31,  ’33,  ’34. 

“ Henry,  1747.  ’48.  ’51. 

“ Andries,  1760,  ’61. 

**  “ Jr.,  1763  to  ’69  inclusive,  ’89. 

De  Lametre,  Johannis,  1738,  ’40,  41. 

“ David,  1739,  ’40,  ’44,  ’45,  ’46,  ’48,  ’49.  ’50,  ’52,  ’53,  ’54, 

Du  Bois,  Louis  M.,  1732,  ’33. 

“ Johannis,  1764,  ’73. 

Eltinge,  Roeliff,  1713,  ’14. 

“<  William,  1718,  '41,  ’43. 

“ Jan,  1751,  ’53. 

“ Jacobus,  1757. 

Elmendorph,  Coenraedt,  1717,  ’18,  ’37, 

“ Cornells,  1744  to  ’52  inclusive. 

“ Petrus  Ed.,  1752,  ’54,  ’55,  ’56,  *59. 

“ Gerrit,  1758. 

Els  worth,  William,  1760,  ’61,  ’62,  ’66. 

Gasherie,  Joseph,  1772,  ’73. 

Hermans,  Andrew,  1718,  ’19,  ’26. 

Hoffman,  Nicholas,  1720,  ’21,  ’37. 

“ Anthony,  1742,  ’45,  ’56,  ’57,  *58,  ’65,  ’69  to  ’75  inclusive. 

Houghteling,  Willielmus,  Jr.,  1773. 

Hasbrouck,  Abraham,  1752. 

Janse,  Hendrick,  1715,  ’20,  ’32. 

**  Johannis,  1735,  ’36,  ’38  to  41  inclusive,  ’44  to  '47  inclusive,  ’59  to  ’63  inclusive. 

“ Cornelis,  1748,  ’51,  ’52,  ’53,  ’55,  ’56. 

Jansen,  Henry,  1764,  ’65. 

Lachaire,  John,  1717. 

Low,  Abraham,  1728,  ’30,  ’39,  ’40,  ’41,  ’67,  ’69. 

“ Johannis,  1729,  ’30. 

Mattison,  Tjerck,  1713,  '15. 

Masten,  Johannis,  1731. 

“ Cornelius,  1749. 

“ Benjamin,  1767,  ’68. 

“ Ezekiel,  1765  to  ’68  inclusive,  ’71. 

Post,  Jan,  1712. 

Pruyn,  Hendrick,  1714,  To,  ’20,  ’21. 

Persen,  Cornelis,  1764. 

“ Adam,  1750,  *51,  ’57,  ’58,  ’70,  ’71,  ’72. 

Plough,  Poulons,  1765,  ’66. 

Rutsen,  John,  1714. 

Slecht,  Antony,  1735. 

“ Jan,  1735,  ’38,  ’40  to  ’44  inclusive. 

44  Johannis,  1731,  ’34,  ’57  to  ’62  inclusive,  ’70,  ’71. 
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Slecht,  Hendrick,  1759,  ’74,  ’75. 

“ Abraham,  1763.  ’64. 

Snyder,  Johannis,  1754  to  ’62  inclusive,  ’70. 

Swart,  Adam,  1763,  ‘66,  ’67,  ’68. 

Tappen,  Christophel.  1718,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29,  ’33  to  ’36  inclusive,  ’39,  ’40. 

“ Jury  an,  1737,  ’38. 

“ Christopher,  1768  to  ’75  inclusive. 

Ten  Broeck,  Jacob,  1727  to  ’31  inclusive. 

“ Johannis,  1733,  ’34,  '42,  ’43. 

“ Wessel,  1719. 

“ John,  1735,  ’36.  . 

Turck,  Johannis,  1732,  ’33. 

Yandenbergh,  Geysbert,  1729. 

Van  Keuren,  Tjerck,  1726. 

*Yielle,  Philip,  1721,  ’27,  ’28. 

Yan  Buren,  Tobias,  1742,  ’43,  ’44. 

“ Cornelius,  1754,  ’55. 

Yan  Gaasbeek,  Abraham,  1770,  ’72,  ’74,  ’75. 

Wynkoop,  Johannis,  1713,  T4,  ’15,  ’19,  ’20,  ’21,  ’38,  ’40,  '42,  ’43,  ’44,  ’47,  ’50. 

“ Evert,  1717,  T8. 

“ Jr.,  1745  to  ’50  inclusive,  ’52  to  ’56  inclusive. 

Whitaker,  James,  1717,  ’26. 

“ Edward,  1726. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Crooke,  John,  Jr.,  1727,  ’28,  ’29. 

Delameter,  David,  1752,  ’53,  ’54. 

Elmendorph,  Coenraedt,  1737. 

Eltinge,  William,  1741,  ’43. 

“ Jan,  1751. 

Elsworth,  William,  1766. 

Hoffman,  Nicholas,  1724,  ’25. 

“ Anthony,  1765,  ’69,  ’73. 

Janse,  Johaunis,  1738,  ’39,  ’44,  ’45,  '46,  ’47,  ’63. 

Low,  Abraham,  1767. 

Persen,  Cornelis^  1764. 

“ Adam,  1770,  ’71,  ’72. 

Snyder,  Johannis,  1757,  ’58,  ’60,  ’61,  ’62. 

Slecht,  Hendrick,  1774,  ’75. 

Tappen,  Christophel,  1732  to  ’35  inclusive,  *40. 

“ Christopher,  1768. 

Ten  Broeck,  Jacob,  1730,  ’31. 

Wynkoop,  Johannis,  1720,  ’21,  ’42,  ’50. 

Evert,  Jr.,  1748,  ’49,  ’55,  ’56. 

Whitaker,  Edward,  1726. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A LIST  OF  THE  SPEAKERS  OR  PRESIDING 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AS  FAR  AS  THEY  CAN  BE  ASCER- 
TAINED FROM  THE  RECORDS. 

Crooke,  Joan,  Jr.,  1727,  ’29. 

Chipp,  John,  1816. 

Dumont,  Johannis,  1740. 

De  Witt,  Andries,  Jr.,  1781,  ’83,  ’86,  ’89, 

Elmendorph,  Coenraedt,  1716,  ’37. 
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Eltinge,  William,  1741,  ’43. 

Hoff uiau,  Nicholas,  1722  to  ’25  inclusive. 

Janse,  Johannis,  1738,  '39,  ’44  to  ’47  inclusive,  ’59. 

Marius  Groen,  Peter,  1793  to  1803  inclusive,  1805  to  ’15  inclusive. 

Sleelit,  Johannis,  1773. 

Sleght,  Henry  J.,  1782. 

‘ ‘ Henry,  1804. 

Snyder,  Johannis,  Jr.,  1757,  ’58,  ’60  to  ’68  inclusive,  ’71,  ’84,  ’85,  ’88.  ’90. 
Swart,  Adam,  1770. 

Tap-pen,  Christopliel,  1732  to  ’35  inclusive,  ’39,  ’40. 

Ten  Broeck,  Jacob,  1728  to  ’31  inclusive. 

Van  Buren,  Tobias,  1791. 

Van  Keuren,  Abraham,  1751. 

Wynkoop,  Johannis,  1712  to  T5  inclusive,  T9,  ’20,  ’21,  ’42,  ’49. 

“ Evert,  1717,  T8. 

“ “ Jr.,  1748,  ’50,  ’52  to  ’56  inclusive. 

“ Derick,  Jr.,  1769,  '72,  ’74,  ’75,  ’78,  ’79,  ’80,  ’87. 

Whitaker,  Edward,  1726. 

Yeomans,  Moses,  1792. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  FREE- 
HOLDERS AND  COMMONALTY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
KINGSTON  FROM  THEIR  INCORPORATION  IN  16S8  TO 
THEIR  DISSOLUTION  IN  1816. 

From  1689  to  and  including  1711  the  list  is  incomplete,  bv 
reason  of  the  loss  of  the  minutes  ; the  names  have  been  gathered, 
as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  record  of  deeds  executed  by  them. 
The  residue  are  taken  from  the  minutes  and  are  complete,  except 
for  the  year  1777.  The  minutes  for  that  year,  as  appears  by  an 
entry  made  by  their  clerk,  Christopher  Tappen,  in  the  Book  of 
Minutes,  were  burned  with  his  papers  in  the  conflagration  of 
Kingston. 

Note.— The  year  named  is  the  year  of  election  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  March. 

Aertse,  Jacob,  1688,  ’89,  ’93,  ’94. 

“ Gerrit,  1688,  ’89,  ’92,  ’98,  1700,  ’01,  ’02,  ’04,  ’05. 

Anthony,  Nicholas,  1693. 

Albertse,  Hendrick,  1695. 

Burhans,  Jan,  1693,  ’98. 

Beekman,  Henry,  Jr.,  1714. 

Bogardus,  Petrus,  1731,  ’32,  ’33,  ’35  to  ’43  inclusive,  ’52  to  ’56  inclusive,  ’59. 

Beekman,  Thomas,  1732,  ’33,  ’34,  ’38  to  ’41  inclusive. 

Bruyn,  Severyn,  1753,  ’58. 

Beekman,  John,  1758,  ’69,  ’72,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76. 

Bogardus,  Evert,  1784,  ’85,  ’90  to  1803  inclusive,  ’05  to  ’09  inclusive. 

Bruyn,  Jacobus  S.,  1787, 1800. 

Beekman,  Cornelius,  1790,  ’91. 

Bogardus,  Jacob  E.,  1810,  ’ll. 

Boorhans,  Cornelius,  1812. 

Crooke,  John,  Jr.,  1714,  To,  T6,  ’22,  ’23,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29,  ’45,  ’46,  ’47. 

Cantine,  Peter,  1720,  ’22,  ’25. 

' Cole,  Martinus,  1804. 

Chipp,  Joseph,  1807,  ’08,  ’09,  TO,  ’ll. 

“ John,  1816. 

Demyer,  Wilhelmus,  1688,  ’89,  ’90,  1700,  '01,  '02. 

Dewitt,  Tjerek  Clausen,  1692, 

Dumond,  Walvan,  1693. 

Dewitt,  Tjerek,  1694. 

“ Boudwyne,  1694,  1717,  '18,  T9,  ’21,  ’22,  '25,  *26,  ’27,  ’30,  ’31,  ’33,  ’34. 

Dubois,  Solomon,  1695. 

“ Pictet  1705. 

Dumont,  Jan  Babtiste,  1705,  ’08,  ’07,  ’08,  ’09,  ’27. 

Dewitt,  Andries,  1706,  ’07,  ’08,  ’09. 
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Davenport,  Jan  or  John,  1711,  ’12,  ’13,  *19,  ’20,  ’21,  ’22,  ’24,  ’30  to  ’37  inclusive 
Demyer,  Nicholas,  1720. 

De  Lametter,  Cornelius,  1721,  ’23,  ’24,  ’25,  ’30. 

Be  Witt,  Bastiaan,  1722,  ’28. 

Davis,  Solomon,  1724. 

Du  Bois,  Matthys,  1725. 

De  Lametter,  Johannis,  1727,  ’28,  ’29,  ’34,  ’35,  ’36,  ’38  to  ’43  inclusive. 

Dumont,  Igonas,  1730  to  ’34  inclusive,  ’36. 

Du  Bois,  Louis  M.,  1732,  ’33. 

De  Lametter,  David,  1732  to  ’36  inclusive,  ’38  to  ’50  inclusive,  ’52  to  ’55  inclusiv 
Dumont,  Johannis,  1738,  ’39,  ’40. 

De  Lametter,  Jacobus,  1744. 

De  Witt,  Henry,  1744,  ’45,  ’46,  ’47,  ’48,  ’51. 

Dumont,  Pieter,  1748  to  ’52  inclusive,  ’57  to  ’63  inclusive. 

Du  Bois,  Johannis,  1751-60  to  ’64  inclusive,  ’66,  ’67,  ’68,  ’70  to  ’73  inclusive. 
Dumont,  Philip,  1757. 

De  Witt,  Andries  F.,  1760,  ’61. 

**  Jr,,  1762  to  ’69  inclusive,  ’78  to  ’81  inclusive,  ’83,  ’85,  ’86,  ’89. 
De  Lametter,  Abraham,  Jr.,  1766. 

Dumont,  Egbert,  1782. 

Dewitt,  Tjerck,  1792,  ’95,  ’96,  1806,  ’07,  ’08,  ’09,  ’12. 

Du  Bois,  Jeremiah,  1788  to  ’96  inclusive,  ’98,  ’99,  1810  to  ’15  inclusive. 

Dewitt,  Tjerck  C.,  1783,  ’90,  ’91,  ’93,  ’94,  ’97,  ’98,  ’99. 

Dumont,  John,  1784. 

Deiametter,  David,  1788. 

“ “ Jr.,  1792. 

Du  Bois,  Joshua,  Jr.,  1813,  ’14,  ’15. 

Decker,  Peter  R.,  1816. 

Degraff,  Solomon,  1816. 

Elisse,  Teunis,  1688,  ’92,  ’99,  1700,  ’06,  ’07,  ’08. 

Elmendorph,  Coenradt,  1695,  1702,  '07,  ’08,  T6,  ’17,  T8,  ’37. 

“ Jacobus,  1705,  ’06,  ’07,  ’08,  TO. 

Eltinge,  William,  1711,  T5,  T6,  T8,  T9,  ’21,  ’23  to  ’26  inclusive,  ’40,  ’41,  ’43. 

“ Roeliff,  1711,  T8,  T4. 

Elmendorph,  Cornelis,  1742  to  ’52  inclusive. 

Eltinge,  Jacobus,  1750,  ’55,  ’56,  ’57,  ’59. 

Elmendorph,  Petrus  Ed.,  1751  to  ’56  inclusive,  ’59. 

Eltinge,  Jan,  1751,  ’53  to  ’56  inclusive. 

Elmendorph,  Gerrit,  1757,  ’58. 

Elsworth,  William,  1759  to  ’66  inclusive,  ’69,  ’76,  1804, 

Elmendorph,  Jonathan,  1769,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’78,  ’79. 

Eltinge,  William,  1774,  ’75,  ’82. 

“ Henry,  1792,  ’94. 

Elmendorph,  Coenraedt  C.,  1781,  ’82. 

“ “ G.,  1783,  ’94,  ’95,  ’96. 

“ Peter,  1804. 

Freer,  Anthony,  1788. 

“ Samuel,”  1794,  ’95,  ’96,  ’98,  ‘99,  1805. 

Fiero,  Stephen,  1797,  ‘98. 

“ Abraham,  1810  to  To  inclusive. 

Gasherie,  Joseph,  1771  to  ’80  inclusive,  ’82. 

Hooghten,  John  Williams,  1688. 

Haines,  William,  1688. 

Hendricks,  Jan,  1689,  '93. 

Heermans,  Jan,  1692,  ’94,  ’98,  1744,  ’45,  ’46. 

Hogeboom,  Cornelis,  1693. 
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Hendricks,  Egbert  H.,  1695. 

Hooghteling,  Phillip,  1705. 

Hardenbergh,  Johannis,  1707,  '08,  ’09,  ’12. 

Heermans,  Henrieus,  1712,  ’13. 

“ Andrew,  1716,  ’17,  ’18,  ’19,  ’21,  ’23,  ’26. 

Harris,  William,  1724. 

Hoffman,  Nicholas,  1712,  ’20  to  ’25  inclusive,  ’37. 

“ Anthony,  1742,  ’43,  ’45,  ’46,  ’47,  ’49,  ’51,  ’55  to  ’58  inclusive,  ’65,  ’69  to  '76 
inclusive,  ’78,  ’79,  ’80. 

Hooghteling,  Wilhelmus,  Jr.,  1745  to  ’50  inclusive,  ’57  to  ’73  inclusive. 

“ Phillip,  1778  to  ’S4  inclusive. 

“ Thomas,  1794,  ’95,  ’96,  ’97,  ’99,  1805  to  ’09  inclusive. 

“ Tennis,  1784. 

“ Abraham,  1788,  1801,  ’02,  ’03. 

Hasbrouck,  Abraham,  1752. 

Hoffman,  Abraham,  1800,  ’01,  ’02,  ’03. 

Hasbrouck,  Jonathan,  1800,  ’01,  ’04. 

“ Abraham  J.,  1804. 

“ Henry,  1807,  ’08,  ’09. 

Hermance,  John,  1805  to  ’09  inclusive,  ’12. 

Hendricks,  John,  1816. 

Janse,  Mattyse,  1698,  1706,  ’07,  ’08,  ’10,  ’ll,  ’26. 

“ Hendrick,  1714,  T5,  ’17,  ’18,  T9,  ’20,  ’22,  ’24,  ’32,  ’37. 

“ Johannis,  1729,  ’30,  ’31,  ’35,  ’36,  ’38  to  ’47  inclusive,  ’59  to  ’63  inclusive. 

“ Cornelis,  1748  to  ’56  inclusive,  ’87,  ’89. 

Jansen,  Henry,  1764,  ’65,  ’78  to  ’86  inclusive,  1816. 

Kiersted,  Hans,  1705,  ’30,  ’31. 

“ . Aldert,  1713,  T6,  T7,  ’22,  ’23,  ’25. 

“ Luke,  1780,  ’81,  ’82,  ’89,  1804. 

“ Nicholas,  1782,  ’84. 

“ Christopher  C.,  1816. 

Legg,  William,  1688,  ’94,  ’95,  ’99,  1700,  ’01,  ’02,  T7,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29. 

Lamaitre,  Abram,  1692,  ’98,  1700,  ’01,  ’02,  ’05,  ’06,  TO. 

“ Jacobus,  1694,  ’99,  1700,  ’01,  ’06. 

“ Cornelis,  1710,  ’ll,  T3,  ’14,  T7,  T8,  T9. 

Lachair,  Jan,  1695,  ’99,  1700,  ’01,  ’05,  ’06,  T6,  T7. 

Low,  Abraiiam,  1716,  T7,  T9,  ’26,  ’27,  ’28,  ’30,  ’34,  ’35,  ’36,  ’38  to  ’43  inclusive,  ’67, 
’68,  ’69,  ’81. 

Low,  Johannis,  1718,  T9,  ’29,  ’30,  ’35,  ’36. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  1740,  ’41. 

Low,  Cornelius,  1757,  ’58. 

“ Benjamin,  1772,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’78  to  ’81  inclusive,  ’83,  ’85  to  ’89  inclusive. 

Mattysse,  Mattyse,  1688,  ’89,  ’92,  ’94. 

“ Jan,  1689,  ’92,  ’94. 

Hasten,  Cornelis,  1692,  ’98,  1710,  ’ll,  ’48  to  ’51  inclusive. 

Mattison,  Tjerck,  1712,  T3,  T5,  T6. 

Hasten,  Johannis,  1715,  T6,  ’25,  ’29,  ’30,  ’31. 

**  Benjamin,  1754,  ’55,  ’56,  ’67,  ’68,  ’71. 

“ Ezekiel,  1764  to  ’68  inclusive,.  ’70,  ’71,  ’73. 

3Iarius  Groen,  Jacob,  Jr.,  1784  to  ’88  inclusive. 

u “ Peter,  1785,  ’86,  ’87,  ’89  to  1803  inclusive.  ’05to  To  inclusive. 

Myer,  Benjamin,  1790,  ’91. 

“ Tobias,  1792,  ’93. 

“ Ephraim,  1805,  ’06. 

Teunis,  1810  to  T5  inclusive. 

“ Tjerck,  1816. 
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Myer,  Abraham,  1816. 

Noxon,  Thomas,  1699,  1700,  ’01,  '02. 

Nottingham,  William,  1704. 

Newkirk,  Arie,  1718. 

Osterhoudt,  Joseph,  1778,  ’79,  ’80,  '81,  '83. 

“ James,  1777,  ’85,  '86,  “88,  '89. 

“ Tennis,  1800. 

“ William,  Jr.,  1810  to  ’15  inclusive. 

Provoost,  Benjamin,  1688,  '89. 

Pruyn,  Hendrick,  1709,  TO,  '14,  '15,  '20,  '21,  '23,  '25. 

Post,  Jan,  1711. 

Plough,  William,  1728,  '29. 

“ Jan,  1737. 

“ Poulons,  1765,  ’66,  '70. 

Persen,  Cornelius,  1744  to  '53  inclusive,  '59,  ’60,  '61,  '63,  '64. 

“ Adam,  1749,  '50,  '51,  '53,  ’57,  '58,  '59,  '62,  ’70,  *71,  ’72. 

“ Johannis,  1772,  ’83. 

Post,  Abraham,  Jr.,  1804. 

Rutgers,  Jacob,  1688,  ’89,  '92. 

Rutsen,  John,  1714,  '23. 

Roosa,  Alclert,  1714. 

Roe,  James,  1784. 

Roggen,  Peter,  1796,  '97,  '98,  *99. 

Ransom,  James,  1805,  '06,  '07,  '08,  '09. 

Schepmoes,  Dirck,  1688,  '89,  1701,  '02,  *04  to  '09  inclusive. 

Stocke,  Jan,  1689. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  1689. 

Schoonmaker,  Egbert,  1698,  1704  to  TO  inclusive. 

Salisbury,  Francis,  1698,  ’99,  1700. 

Smedes,  Benjamin,  1699,  1700. 

Schoonmaker,  Hendrick,  1701. 

Schepmoes,  William,  1712,  T3,  '14,  '20,  '21, '22. 

Sleeht,  Antony,  1720,  '22,  '34,  '35. 

“ , Jan,  1722,  '24,  ’26,  *27,  '28,  '35,  '38  to  '44  inclusive. 

“ Johannis,  1729,  '31,  '&4,  '36. 

Swart,  Tunis  A.,  1727,  '30,  '32,  *44. 

Snyder,  Jerry,  1730,  '31,  '32,  '33. 

Smedes,  Petrus,  1734,  *35,  *36,  '5.3. 

Schoonmaker,  Hendrick  H.,  1737. 

Salisbury,  Lawrence,  1737. 

Swart,  Johannis,  1737. 

Schepmoes,  Dirck,  1748. 

Sleeht,  Benjamin,  1752,  '53,  '54. 

“ Johannis,  1754  to  '73  inclusive,  '88,  '91,  '92. 

Snyder,  Johannis,  Jr.,  1754  to  '68  inclusive,  '70,  '71.  '72,  '84,  '85,  '87,  '88,  ’90,  '93,  '94. 
Swart,  Adam,  1750,  '57,  '58,  '60,  '61,  '62,  '63,  '66,  '67,  '68,  '70. 

Sleeht,  Hendrick,  1759  to  *69  inclusive,  '74,  '75,  '76. 

“ Abraham,  1760  to  '64  inclusive. 

Schoonmaker,  Edward,  1765,  '82,  '83,  '84,  '86. 

Salisbury,  Sylvester,  1773,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '78,  '79,  '80,  '81,  '83. 

Slegbt,  Henry  J.,  1782,  '83,  '85,  '87. 

Swart,  Samuel,  1790,  '91,  '92,  '93. 

“ Philip,  1788,  *90  to  '99  inclusive. 

Schoonmaker,  Hendrick,  1794  to  1803  inclusive. 

Sudani,  Oke,  1794,  '95.  ’96. 

Sleglit,  Henry,  1794,  '95,  1804. 
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Schepmoes,  William,  1798,  ’99. 

Swart,  William,  1800,  ’01,  ’02,  ’08,  ’05  to  ’15  inclusive. 

Snyder,  Johannis,  1800,  ’01,  ’02,  ’03. 

“ Benjamin,  1804. 

Schepmoes,  John  T.,  1813,  ’14,  '15. 

Snyder,  Abraham,  1816. 

Schoonmaker,  Henry  IT.,  1816. 

Scliryver,  Henry,  1816. 

Ten  Broeck,  Wessel,  1688,  ’89,  ’92,  ’99,  1719. 

Teunisse,  Jurian,  1693. 

“ Arent,  1693. 

Tappen,  Tunis,  1710,  ’ll. 

Traphagen,  Hendrick,  1710,  ’ll. 

Tappen,  Christophel,  1712,  T3,  T7,  ’18,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29,  ’32  to  ’36 
Ten  Broeck,  Jacob,  1714,  ’15,  ’16,  T9,  ’21,  ’27  to  ’31  inclusive, 
“ Johannis,  1715,  TO,  T8,  ’21,  ’24,  ’26,  ’27,  ’28, 


inclusive,  ’39,  ’40. 

’53,  ’58. 

29,  ’32.  ’33,  ’34,  ’39  to  ’43 


inclusive. 


Tappen,  Peter,  1715.  ’20,  ’22,  ’23,  ’24. 

Juryan,  1724,  ’37,  ’38. 

Teurck,  Johannis,  1725,  ’26,  ’31,  ’32,  ’33. 

Ten  Broeck,  John.  1735,  ’36,  ’38. 

Tappen,  Christopher,  1767  to  ’76  inclusive,  ’78  to  ’83  inclusive,  ’85,  ’86,  ’87,  ’88,  1800, 
’01,  ’02,  ’03,  ’05,  ’06. 

Ten  Broeck,  Benjamin,  1785,  ’86,  ’87. 

“ Wessel,  1789. 

Teerpenning,  Abraham,  1794  to  ’99  inclusive,  1805  to  ’09  inclusive. 

“ Jacobus,  1800,  ’01,  ’02,  ’03. 

Tremper,  John,  1802,  ’03,  ’04. 

Teerpenning,  William,  1809. 

Vredenburgh.  William.  1695. 

Van  Name,  Jochem,  1695. 

Vernovy,  Cornelis,  1705. 

Van  Steenbergh,  Thomas,  1706. 

Van  Benthuysen,  Barent,  1707,  ’08,  ’09. 

Vandenbergh,  Geysbert,  1710,  T2,  T3,  ’23,  ’24,  ’25,  ’29.  ’30. 

Van  Wagonen,  Aert,  1711,  T3,  T4,  T5. 

Van  Keuren,  Mattys,  1715. 

Van  Vleet,  Arie,  1718. 

Van  Keuren,  Tjerck,  1719,  ’25,  ’26,  '38,  ’39,  ’40,  ’41. 

Van  Benschoten,  John,  1720. 

Vielle,  Philip,  1720,  ’21,  ’22,  ’27,  ’28.  _ 

Van  Buren,  Tobias,  1723,  ’26,  ’42,  ’43,  ’44. 

Van  Benschoten,  Solomon,  1728,  ’37. 

Van  Keuron,  Abraham,  1745  to  ’52  inclusive. 

Van  Buren,  Cornelis,  1754,  ’55,  ’56. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  Abraham,  1769  to  ’75  inclusive. 

Jacobus,  1774  to  ’81  inclusive,  ’83,  ’97. 

Van  Keuren,  Johannis,  1776. 

Van  Buren,  Tobias,  1781,  ’82,  ’84,  ’87,  ’88.  ’90,  ’91,  1800  to  ’03  inclusive. 

Van  Aken,  Abraham  G.,  1797. 

Vanderlyn,  Peter,  1798,  ’99. 

Van  Vliet,  John,  1790,  ’91,  1800,  ’01,  ’02,  ’03,  ’05  to  T5  inclusive. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  Thomas,  1804. 

Van  Leuven,  John,  1804. 

Van  Keuren,  Philip,  1810  to  To  inclusive. 

Van  Aken,  John  E.,  1810  to  T5  inclusive. 
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Van  Benschotcn,  Johannis,  1784. 

Yan  Steenbergli,  John,  1784,  ’89. 

Van  Keuren,  Garret,  1785,  ’86,  ’87,  ’89  to  ’98  inclusive. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  Abraham,  Jr.,  1787,  ’89. 

Van  Steenbergli,  Tobias,  1789. 

Van  Buren,  Philip,  1793. 

Williams,  Jan,  1688,  ’93. 

Wynkoop,  Gerrit,  1693,  1704,  ’06,  ’07,  ’08,  ’09,  T3. 

“ Evert,  1693,  ’95,  ’98,  ’99,  1700,  ’01,  ’02,  ’04,  ’ll,  ’17,  T8. 

Johannis,  1699,  1700,  ’01,  ’02,  ’04,  TO,  T2,  T3,  T4,  T5,  T9,  ’20,  ’21,  ’38  to 
’50  inclusive. 

Westbrook,  Johannis,  1694. 

Whitaker,  James,  1707,  T6,  T7,  ’26. 

“ Edward,  1701,  ’02,  ’05,  ’06,  ’09,  ’26,  ’57. 

Wynkoop,  Evert,  Jr.,  1742,  ’44  to  ’50  inclusive,  ’52  to  ’56  inclusive. 

“ Derick,  Jr.,  1764  to  ’76  inclusive,  ’78,  ’79,  ’80,  ’87. 

Winfield,  John,  1813,  T4,  T5. 

Yeomans,  Moses,  1792,  ’93,  1805  to  ’ll  inclusive. 

LIST  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF  KINGSTON  IN  1805  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  1820. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Joseph  Chipp,  1806,  ’07,  ’08,  ’ll,  T2. 

James  C.  Elmendorf,  1813  to  ’20  inclusive. 

Jacob  Marius  Groan,  1810. 

Abraham  Myer,  1816,  resigned. 

Tobias  Van  Buren,  1805. 

John  Van  Steenbergli,  1809. 

DIRECTORS. 

Bruyn,  James  J.,  1805. 

Beekman,  John,  1806,  ’07,  ’08. 

“ Thomas,  1809. 

Burhans,  Cornelius,  1814  to  ’20  inclusive. 

Chipp,  Joseph,  1806,  ’07,  ’08,  ’ll,  T2. 

Couch,  Seth,  1813. 

Cockburn,  James,  1813. 

Elmendorph,  Martin,  1806,  ’07,  ’08,  T3,  T6,  T7,  T8,  T9. 

“ Coenradt  Ed.,  1811,  T2. 

“ James  C.,  1813  to  1820  inclusive. 

Gardinier,  Barent,  1805,  ’06. 

Hasbrouck,  Henry,  1806,  ’07,  ’08.  __ 

“ James,  1809. 

Hermance,  John,  1809,  TO,  ’ll,  T2. 

Jansen,  Levi,  1810. 

“ Henry,  1819. 

Marius  Groen,  Jacob,  1810. 

Masten,  Abraham  A.,  1810,  ’ll,  T2. 

Myer,  Abraham,  1814  to  T8  inclusive. 

Sudam,  John,  1807,  '08. 

Swart,  Teunis  J.,  1813  to  ’20  inclusive. 

Tappen,  George,  1809. 

“ Christopher,  Jr.,  1810. 

Van  Buren,  Tobias,  1805. 

Van  Steenbergli,  John,  1805,  ’09. 
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Van  Keuren,  Philip,  Jr.,  1805. 
Van  Steenbergh,  Peter,  1814,  ’15. 
Van  Keureu,  Abraham  G.,  1820. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  delegates  sent  to  represent  the  county 
of  Ulster  at  the  various  assemblies  at  the  years  given.  Usually 
after  1691  the  date  of  the  succeeding  Assembly  shows  the  year  of 
the  dissolution  of  its  predecessor. 

DELEGATES  FROM  ULSTER. 

1683.  Henr\r  Beekman,  William  Ashford. 

1685.  Names  of  delegates  not  known.  Dissolved  before  holding  session. 

ULSTER  AND  DUTCHESS  COUNTIES. 

1691.  Henry  Beekman,  Thomas  Garton. 

1693.  Thomas  Garton,  Jacob  Rutsen. 

ULSTER  COUNTY. 

1695.  Henry  Beekman,  William  Demire. 

1698.  Abraham  Hasbrook,  Thomas  Garton. 

1699.  Jacob  Rutsen,  Abraham  Hasbrook. 

1701.  Jacob  Rutsen,  Adrien  Gerritsen. 

1702,  ’05,  'OS,  ’09,  TO,  ’ll.  Henry  Beekman,  Thomas  Garton. 

1 712.  Henry  Beekman,  Jacob  Rutsen. 

1716.  Abraham  Gaasbeek  Chambers,  Jacob  Rutsen. 

1726,  ’27.  Abraham  Gaasbeek,  Albert  Pawling.  ; 

1728.  Abraham  Gaasbeek  Chambers,  Albert  Pawling. 

1737.  Abraham  G.  Chambers,  John  Hardenbergh. 

1738.  John  Hardenbergh,  Abraham  Hasbrook. 

1743.  Abraham  Gaasbeek  Chambers,  Abraham  Hasbrook. 

1745.  Albert  Pawling,  John  Hardenbergh. 

1748.  Abraham  Hasbrook,  Johannis  Janse. 

1750.  John  Hardenbergh,  Johannis  Janse. 

1752.  Johannis  Janse,  Moses  De  Pue,  Jr. 

1759,  ’61.  Abraham  Hasbrook,  Jacobus  Bruyn. 

1768,  ’69.  George  Clinton,  Charles  De  Witt. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONVENTION  FROM  ULSTER  COUNTY. 

1775,  April. — Charles  De  Witt,  George  Clinton,  Levi  Pawling. 

“ May. — Johannes  Hardenbergh,  James  Clinton,  Egbert  Dumont,  Charles  Clinton, 
Christopher  Tappen,  John  Nicholson,  Jacob  Hoornbeek. 

“ Dec. — Henry  Wisner,  Matthew  Rea,  Dirck  Wynkoop.  Jr.,  Matthew  Cantinc, 
Andries  De  Witt,  Andries  Lefever,  Thomas  Palmer,  Samuel  Brewster. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  ULSTER  COUNTY. 

Continental  Congress,  1775  to  ’77,  George  Clinton. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  1784,  Charles  De  Witt. 

“ tL  1788,  John  Hathorn. 

UNDER  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION. 

First  Congress,  1789  to  ’91,  John  Hathorn. 

Second  Congress,  1791  to  ’93,  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker. 

Third  Congress,  1793  to  ’95,  Peter  Van  Gaasbeek. 
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Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Congresses.  1797  to  1803,  Lucas  Elmendorph. 

Eighth  Congress,  1803  to  ’05,  Josiali  Hasbrouck. 

Ninth  Congress,  1805  to  ’07,  Martin  G.  Schuneman. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Congresses,  1807  to  ’ll,  Barent  Gardinier. 

Thirteenth  Congress,  1813  to  To,  Abraham  Hasbrouck. 

Fifteenth  Congress,  1817  to  T9,  Josiah  Hasbrouck. 

Sixteenth  Congress,  1819  to  ’21,  Jacob  H.  De  Witt. 

Seventeenth  Congress,  1821  to  ’23,  Charles  II.  Ruggies. 

SENATORS  FROM  ULSTER  COUNTY  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 

1777. 

1777  to  ’82,  Levi  Pawling. 

1782  to  ’84,  Thomas  Palmer. 

1790  to  ’97,  John  Canline. 

1793  to  ’90,  Joseph  Hasbrouck. 

1797  to  ’99,  Christopher  Tappen. 

1798  to  1800,  John  Addison. 

1801  to  ’05,  Jacobus  S.  Bruyn. 

1810  to  T3,  Johannis  Bruyn. 

1814  to  T7,  Lucas  Elmendorph. 

1818  to  ’21,  John  Lounsbery. 

1822,  Abraham  Hasbrouck. 


MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY  FROM  ULSTER  COUNTY  UNDER  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  1777. 


Name. 

Session. 

NAME. 

Session. 

Addison,  John 

16,  19 

De  Witt,  John  C 

16,  18,  20,  21, 

Abeel,  Gerritt . 

22 

23 

Adams,  Aaron 1 

39 

“ John  A i 

| 21,  22 

Bevier,  Andries. | 

2 

44  Abm.  Ten  Eyck I 

31 

Boyd  Robert.  Jr 

3,  4 

Du  Bois,  Matthew 

14 

Bruyn,  Johannis 

5,  6,  20,  23 

De  Lametter,  John 

14 

44  .Tames  ......  1 

11 

“ Jacob  

15 

44  Severvn  T . j 

13,  16,  18 

! Dumond,  Joshua 

32 

44  Cornelius.  . 

17 

Doll,  William 

41 

44  Jacobus  S 

21,  22  j 

Deyo,  Joseph 

42  43 

" Charles 

45 

;Elmendorf,  Coenraedt  E.... 

17,  24,  31  ■ 

Bevier,  Philip  D 

' 16,  19, 21  | 

‘ 4 Lucas 

27,  28 

44  Benjamin  

24.  25,  27,  33i 

Elting,  Philip 

24 

44  Conrad 

! ' 37,  44  i 

4 ‘ Isaac ! 

43 

Bowman  Phinens 

1 21 

i Foote,  Ebenezer... . 

15.  17,  19,  20 

Barber.  John 

21 

Gallutian,  David j 

9,  10 ' 

B rod  head,  Charles  W 

23 

i Graham,  John  G 

14 

44  Wessell 

38 

Gillespie,  William  G 

44 

“ John,  .Tr 

45 

i Hardenbergli,  John  G 

1,  3,  4,  8,  12 

Burr,  John 

20 

- 

13 

Can  tine,  John 

3,  4,  7,  8,  10, : 

44  Johannis 

5 

11,  12 

4 4 Abraham 

33 

44  Moses  

23 

Hardeuburgh,  Abm.  J 

35 

44  “ Jr 

26 

Hasbrouck,  Abraham 

5,  33 

4 * Petpr  A 

40 

1 “ Joseph 

9,  14,  15 

Clark,  Ebenezer 

10,  12,  13,  15 

(t  Josiali 

20,  25,  29 

44  Daniel 

37,  42  i 

44  Joseph,  Jr 

24,  27 

Clinton  .Tames 

11 

“ Jacob  J 

45 

Crawford  Francis  , 

20 

Hunter,  James 

5,  6,  7,  14 

Conklin,  John 

;30,  33,  34,  40 
35  I 

Hawkins,  Samuel 

34 

Coddincrton  Jacob  

; Jansen,  Thomas 

9 

Crispell  John. 

j-  . 42 

44  Henry 

35 

De  Witt,  Charles 

1 5,  6,  7,  8,  11  | 

| “ Levi ] 

i 41 
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Name. 

Session. 

Name. 

Session. 

Kain,  James 

Kiersted,  John 

Lefevre,  Peter,  Jr 

Lowe,  Cornelius 

26 

I Schoonmaker,  Cornelius  C. . 1 

1,  2.  3,  4,  6, 

87 

22,  82 
26731,  32 
29  34 

i 1 

| Snyder,  Johannis 

7,  8,  9,  10,11, 
12.  13,  & IS 
1,  2,  9,  10,  14 
25,  26 

Lonnsherrv  John 

“ Ren  jam  in  

31 

te  Jaeoh 

43^  44 

Lake  AY  el  Is 

44 

Smith,  Nathan 

2 3 4 7,  8 

Malcolm,  William. 

6 

9,  10,  11,  12, 

Miller,  Johannis 

“ Green 

17 

37,  39,  40 
18,  19.  21 

“ Nehemiah  L ! 

13,  16 
34 

McCord,  Andrew 

“ Samuel 

41 

Marius,  Groeu,  Jacob 

i ’ 80 

I Sears,  Renjamin , | 

20 

Martin,  Darius 

38 

| “ Elnathan 

! 25,  29,  35 

Nicholson  John 

6,  7,  8 
! 17,  19,  20 
42 

i Schumman.  Martin  G 

90  QQ 

Oliver  .Tames. 

i Swart,  William  

~ 32 

Ostrander,  Elisha 

i Staples  David  

38,  41 
45 

Palmer,  Thomas. 

8 

1 Stokes,  AVilliam  A 

Parks,  AVilliam 

Rea,  Matthew 

! 39 

1,  2 
30 

| Tappen,  Christopher 

! “ “ Jr 

12,  13 
40 

“ Jacob 

! Tremper  Jaeoh  AY 

18 

Ross,  James 

i 27,  28 

1 Tilth  ill,  Selah 

28 

Reynolds,  Henry 

28 

jYan  Gaasbeek,  Thomas 

38 

Roosa,  Peter  P 

; 29,  30  I 

43 

AVisner  Henry  .Tv  

1 

Ruggles,  Charles  II 

! Westbrook,  Dirck 

39 

1 
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Note. — Tbe  writer  intended  to  correct  a portion  of  the  statement  oil  page  64  in 
regard  to  the  “manor  house,”  but  neglected  it  until  too  late  for  the  text.  The  manor 
house  referred  to  on  the  Kiersted  farm  which  was  torn  down  a few  years  ago  was  built 
in  1691.  The  traditionary  evidence  is  that  the  original  house  of  Thomas  Chambers  was 
located  nearer  the  Village  and  where  Mr.  Hayes's  house  now  is. 


Abercrombie,  English  General,  defeated 
by  French,  141. 

Academy  established  by  Trustees  of  Kings- 
ton, and  names,  348;  incorporated,  and 
names  of  Trustees,  350  ; copy  charter, 
350 ; rules  for  government,  351  ; name3of 
Principals — John  Addison,  344  ; J.  Mc- 
Millan, 347  ; G.  B.  Ewart,  348  ; T.  T. 
Smith,  349,  352 ; D.  Warden,  356 ; 
Thomas  Adams,  361  ; G.  B.  Perry,  363  ; 
J.  Mansell,  364  ; M.  Kenyon,  364;  S. 
Weller,  365  ; Mr.  Smith,  365  ; Usher,  A. 
Van  Vechten,  346.  Progress  of  Academy, 
semi-annual  examinations,  commence- 
ment exercises,  and  vacation  balls,  852, 
353  ; copy  vacation  ball  tickets,  354  ; es- 
tablishment of  library  and  rules,  355  ; 
addition  to,  357  ; report  to  Regents,  358; 
rules  for  government  of  students,  357  ; 
classical  department  closed  in  1819,  365; 
young  ladies  admitted  for  evening  les- 
sons, 336  ; a class  of  young  ladies  ad- 
mitted, 367  ; subsequent  struggles  and 
final  surrender  of  Academy  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  367. 

Aertsen,  Jacob,  Commissioner  to  lay  out 
roads  in  Ulster,  104. 

Agreement  of  settlers  with  Stuyvesant  to 
concentrate,  8. 

Agricultural  report,  21. 

Albany,  fatal  disease  at,  121. 

Albertson,  Arent,  conviction  and  sentence 

; .for  mutinous  riot,  57. 

Albrecliten,  Jan,  with  wife  and  daughter, 
killed  at  Wiltwyck,  33. 

Alexander,  counsel  for  Zenger,  silenced  by 
court,  114. 

Amherst,  General,  takes  command  of  Eng- 
lish forces,  142. 


Ancestral  notes,  472. 

Andriesen,  Dominicus  and  Christian,  killed 
at  Wiltwyck,  33. 

Andros,  Major,  appointed  Governor,  his 
administration,  67 ; ordered  home  on 
charges,  70 ; trial  and  acquittal,  72  ; 
appointed  Governor  British  possessions, 
commission  and  arrival  at  New  York, 
84  ; goes  to  Kingston,  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton, arrest  and  imprisonment,  84. 

Appropriations  for  Ulster  Court  House,  for 
garrison  Oswego  and  government,  117  ; 
for  fortifications  and  military  operations, 
119  ; for  Canada  expeditions,  120,  121, 
124,  129,  134,  142,  144, 

Ashford,  William,  Assembly,  75 ; sheriff 
of  Ulster,  77. 

Assembly  called  by  Director-General,  and 
names  of  Esopus  delegates,  44  ; called 
by  Governor  Dongan,  apportionments, 
names  of  Esopus  delegates,  75 ; first 
enactment  declaration  of  rights,  75  ; oth- 
er enactments,  76  ; second  session,  79  ; 
dissolved,  80  ; power  abrogated  by  king, 
80 ; called  by  Leisler,  met  and  pro- 
rogued, 86,  87  ; Assembly  authorized 
and  power  established  by  king,  89  ; call- 
ed by  Governor  Sloughter,  and  names  of 
Ulster  and  Dutchess  delegates,  90  ; ad- 
dress to  Crown,  and  law  declaratory  of 
people’s  rights,  90  ; otli  laws,  91  ; con- 
vened by  Governor  Fletcher,  and  law 
passed  making  provision  to  raise  men 
for  frontier  posts,  .95  ; dissolved,  96 ; new 
convened,  and  names  of  Ulster  delegates, 
96  ; Governor  at  issue  with  Assembly  as 
to  an  established  ministry  and  perma- 
nent revenue  for  executive,  96  ; repeated 
new  calls  followed  by  dissolutions  until 


. 
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arrival  of  Governor  Bellomont,  97  ; con- 
vened by  Governor  Bellomont  and  imme- 
diately dissolved,  98  ; new  convened,  and 
names  of  Ulster  delegates,  99  ; mem.  of 
laws  passed  regulating  elections,  99  ; 
annulling  extravagant  land  grants,  99 ; 
to  prevent  priests  tampering  with  Ind- 
ians, 101  ; dissolved,  101  ; new  con- 
vened by  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan, 
and  names  of  Ulster  delegates,  102  ; As- 
sembly strongly  Leislerian,  two  mem- 
bers ejected  for  non-residence  when  sev- 
en others  withdrew,  102;  laws  passed  as 
to  circular  fences  in  Ulster,  to  secure 
regularity  in  elections,  and  annexing 
Dutchess  to  Ulster  for  seven  years,  aud 
to  restore  their  rights  to  family  of  Leis- 
ler,  102  ; new  Assembly  by  Governor 
Corubury,  and  Ulster  and  Dutchess  dele- 
gates, 103 ; contests  in  regard  to  appro- 
priations and  dissenting  ministers.  104  ; 
law  authorizing  road  to  be  laid  through 
Ulster  to  Albany,  and  commissioners 
named,  104;  new  Assembly  ordered  by 
Governor  Lovelace,  and  Ulster  delegates, 
105  ; bills  of  credit  issued  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  expedition  to  Canada,  106 ; 
new  Assembly  ordered  by  Governor 
Hunter,  and  Ulster  delegates,  107  ; Gov- 
ernor and  Assembly  at  issue  upon  ap- 
propriation bills,  107  ; an  act  passed  con- 
firming title  to  land  possessed  since  1700, 

107  ; Treasury  bills  issued  for  expedition 
to  Canada,  108  ; controversy  as  to  crea- 
tion by  Governor  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, 109  ; contest  between  Assembly 
and  Council  in  regard  to  appropriations. 

108  ; law  passed  to  make  good  malfeas- 
ance of  former  governors,  £27,680,  109  ; 
new  Assembly  at  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  Ulster  delegates,  109  ; at  issue  with 
Governor  as  to  the  powers  of  different 
branches  of  Government,  110  ; new  As- 
sembly, and  delegates  from  Ulster,  110; 
a majority  in  harmony  with  Governor, 
110  ; Assembly  grants  under  Governor 
Cosby  a revenue  to  support  Government 
for  six  years,  and  law  passed  to  build 
new  Court-House  in  Ulster,  112;  Assem- 
bly failed  to  pay  appropriation  bills  de- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Governor  Clark 
and  were  dissolved,  116  ; new  Assembly, 
and  Ulster  delegates,  116  ; people’s  party 
in  ascendant,  116 ; Governor  succeeds 
in  managing  a majority,  117  ; various 
bills  passed,  117 ; new  Assembly  by 


Governor  Clinton,  and  delegates  from 
Ulster,  118  ; law  passed  limiting  contin 
uance  of  an  Assembly  to  seven  years, 
11S  ; act  of  Assembly  to  regulate  prose- 
cutions by  information  not  acted  on  by 
Council,  118  ; appropriations  made  for 
fortifications,  etc.,  and  for  defence,  but 
refused  for  expedition  against  Canada, 
119  ; new  Assembly  convened,  and  Ul- 
ster delegates,  120  ; appropriations,  120, 
121  ; refusal  to  unite  with  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  until  they  knew 
wliat  the  other  colonies  would  contrib- 
ute, 121  ; new  Assembly  convened,  dele- 
gates from  Ulster,  121  ; Governor  and 
Assembly  at  issue  upon  appropriation 
bills  and  as  to  manner  of  drawing  money 
out  of  treasury.  122  ; address  of  Govern- 
or and  reply  of  Assembly,  122  ; new 
Assembly,  and  delegates  from  Ulster, 
123  ; opening  conciliatory,  123  ; appro- 
priation bill  passed,  123  ; refused  appli- 
cation of  Pennsylvania  for  assistance  to 
procure  fidelity  of  Indians  on  Ohio  River, 
124 ; refused  additional  appropriation 
for  Indians,  124  ; controversy  between 
Assembly  and  Council  renewed,  124, 
125  ; new  Assembly  delegates  from  Ul- 
ster, 125  ; prorogued  on  account  of  prev- 
alence of  smallpox,  125  ; Assembly  at 
issue  with  the  Crown  in  reference  to 
appropriation  bills,  127  ; ministry  yield, 
127  ; convened  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Delancey  to  raise  money  for  defence  of 
colonies  and  aggressive  action  against 
French,  129  ; Assembly  ordered  rangers 
to  be  raised  in  Orange  and  Ulster  for 
guarding  Western  frontier,  132  ; As- 
sembly passed  bill  to  provide  for  expedi- 
tion against  Crown  Point  and  protection 
of  the  frontiers,  134 ; appropriation  to 
pay  troops  to  invade  Canada,  140  ; new 
Assembly  convened,  delegates  from  Ul- 
ster, 142  ; appropriation  for  expedition 
against  Canada,  142 ; authorized  issue 
of  bills  of  credit  to  pay  English  forces, 
143  ; appropriation  for  expedition 
against  Montreal,  144 ; new  Assembly 
convened  by  Councilman  Golden,  Ulster 
delegates,  145  ; refused  to  recruit  Eng- 
lish regiments,  146;  Assembly  convened 
by  Governor  Moore,  Assembly  refused 
to  comply  with  full  requirements  of 
mutiny  act,  150  ; Parliament  enacted  a 
law  prohibiting  Legislature  of  New  York 
from  passing  any  law  until  they  com- 
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plied  with  mutiny  act,  150  ; Assembly 
denied  the  power  of  Parliament  and 
affirmed  their  rights,  150,  151  ; new  As- 
sembly convened,  and  delegates  from  Ul- 
ster, 153  ; Assembly  dissolved,  153  ; Ul- 
ster delegates,  155  ; majority  subser- 
vient to  royalty,  155  ; it  was  the  last  co- 
lonial assembly,  155  ; Assembly  refused 
to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  161  ; rejected  a reso- 
lution approving  the  actiou  of  New  York 
delegates  to  Congress,  101  ; also  rejected 
a resolution  for  appointment  of  delegates 
to  another  convention,  161  ; the  dele- 
gates from  Ulster  voted  with  minority, 
162 ; letter  from  London  as  to  action  of 
Assembly,  1G2  ; Assembly  dissolved, 
178  ; letter  of  Committee  of  Safety  in 
regard  to,  178. 

Atkarkaton  (Esopus),  trading  post  estab- 
lished, 2. 

Balls  at  Academy  commencements,  353. 

Balls,  customs  of  citizens  as  to,  422. 

Bancker,  Abraham  B.,  43S  ; letter  of,  304. 

Bancker,  Evert,  on  Council  of  Safety,  290. 

Barber’s  lament,  462  ; reply,  452. 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  234,  235  ; Benning- 
ton, 286  ; Oriskany,  286 ; capture  of 
Highland  forts,  288  ; burning  of  Kings- 
ton, 298  ; surrender  of  Burgoyne,  286. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  trial  and  conviction  for 
offensive  letters,  103  ; proceedings  re- 
versed, 104. 

Beekman,  ancestral  notes,  472. 

Beekman,  John,  on  Committee  of  Observa- 
tion, 164. 

Beeckman,  Gerardus,  Governor,  as  Senior 
Councilman,  106. 

Beeckman,  Henry,  Justice,  77  ; Assembly, 
77,  90,  105,  107,  109. 

Beeckman,  William,  commissary,  47  ; over- 
seer, 60  ; commission  on  boundaries,  61, 
62. 

Bell  for  church,  222  ; bill  of  lading,  224, 
225. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of.  Governor,  97,  98  ; dis- 
solved Assembly^  98«>-ehanged  his  Coun- 
cil, 99  ; changed  sheriffs,  99  ; death,  101. 

Bennington,  battle  of,  286. 

Benson,  Egbert,  Attorney-General,  263  ; 
Council  of  Safety,  290, 

Beresford,  Christopher,  chief  magistrate, 
60  ; Boundary  Commission,  61,  62. 

Biggs,  John,  overseer,  GO. 

Bills  of  credit  issued,  106,  109,  117. 


Binckes,  one  of  the  Dutch  commodores, 
taking  New  York,  66. 

Blameless  llodger  family  murdered  by  In- 
dians, 134. 

Blanshan,  ancestral  notes,  472. 

Blotn,  Kev.  Harmanus,  settles  at  Esopus, 
22  ; copy  guarantee  of  salary,  22  ; license 
to  preach,  205  ; account  of  attack  on 
Wiltwyck,  32  ; lost  his  wife  and  re- 
signed, 208. 

Boes,  Nicholas,  a captain  in  Duich  fleet, 
taking  New  York,  66. 

Bogardus,  ancestral  notes,  473. 

Braddock,  General,  defeat,  131. 

Bradstreet,  Colonel,  expedition  agaiost 
Fort  Frontenae,  141. 

Brandt  raids  in  Ulster  County,  826,  327  ; 
saves  school  children,  325. 

Breton,  Cape,  Assent oly  appropriate  money 
for  its  capture,  120. 

Bridge  built  across  Esopus  Creek,  404,  405. 

Brink,  ancestral  notes,  473. 

British,  Government  assume  conquest  of 
Canada,  128  ; act  as  to  provincial  troops, 
130  ; plan  of  campaign  and  result,  131  ; 
naval  force  pass  obstructions  in  the 
Highlands,  293. 

Brockholls,  Lieutenant,  entrusted  with 
government,  70 ; letter  on  trouble  at 
Esopus,  71  ; instructions  from  Duke  of 
York  as  to  Assembly,  etc.,  72. 

Brodliead,  ancestral  notes,  473. 

Brodhead,  Captain,  in  charge  of  military 
at  Wiltwyck,  50,  51 ; his  instructions, 
51 ; exasperates  the  Dutch,  52  ; com- 
plaint, trial,  suspension,  and  death,  53- 
57. 

Broome  on  committee  to  prepare  State  Con- 
stitution, 259. 

Bruyn,  ancestral  notes,  473. 

Bruyn,  Jacobus,  survey  of  road  for  block- 
houses, 134;  Assembly,  142,  145. 

Bruyn,  Jacobus  S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
243,  439. 

Buell,  Jesse,  establishes  a paper  at  Kings- 
ton, 417,  418. 

Burghers  at  Kingston,  trouble  with  sol- 
diers, and  justify  their  acts,  5G.  ' 

Burgoyne,  General,  supersedes  Carleton  in 
command  of  army,  278  ; his  progress  at 
the  North,  284;  liis  right  wing  defeated, 
286  ; his  surrender,  286. 

Burhans,  ancestral  notes,  474. 

Burhans,  Jan,  Schepen  for  Swanenburgh, 

66. 

Burnet,  William,  Governor  of  New  York 
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and  New  Jersey,  111  ; establishes  trad- 
ing-post at  Oswego,  and  opposition,  111  ; 
transferred  to  Massachusetts,  111. 

Burr,  Aaron,  patronizes  the  artist  Vander- 
lyn,  458,  459. 

Bush,  Jacobus,  engaged  in  a treasonable 
expedition,  etc.,  253. 

By-laws  for  Wiltwyck,  27. 

Campaign  of  1776,  condition  of  army,  230. 

Canada  expeditions  by  colonies,  106,  108  ; 
ordered  by  England,  Assembly  appro- 
priation, but  England  fails  to  support, 
121 ; another  ordered,  its  plan, and  main- 
ly successful,  141  ; but  defeated  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  141. 

Canada,  invasion  of,  determined  by  Con- 
gress, 169  ; disastrous  result,  171. 

Cantine,  ancestral  notes,  475. 

Cantine,  John,  397  ; Assembly,  275  ; con- 
vention as  to  adoption  of  United  States 
Constitution,  392. 

Cantine,  Matthew,  Provisional  Convention, 
180  ; Committee  of  Safety,  263. 

Cantine,  Moses,  procures  ferry  charter, 
197. 

Capito,  Mattys,  clerk  of  Scliepens,  34  ; 
Schout,  42  ; wife  killed  at  Wiltwyck,  33. 

Capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam,  48. 

Captives  taken  by  Indians  and  expeditions 
for  recovery,  35  ; some  rescued,  38  ; rest 
returned,  42. 

Cartwright,  Captain,  took  possession  of 
Fort  Orange  and  Wiltwyck,  48,  49. 

Catsbaan  Church,  appropriation  from 
Trustees,  382. 

Chambers,  Abraham  Gaasbeek,  devisee  of 
Foxhall,  Manor,  492 ; Assembly,  110, 
116,  118. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  settles  at  Esopus 
and  had  grant  from  Indians,  6 ; taken 
prisoner  and  exchanged,  13 ; captain  of 
military,  30,  32,  34,  42  ; Assembly,  44  ; 
overseer,  60;  Justice,  63,  73;  Lord  of 
Foxhall  Manor,  63  ; letter  from  Brock- 
bolls,  73  ; will,  492. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  created,  109  ; Assem- 
bly denied  tlie  power  to  create,  109  ; 
court  confirmed  by  Crown,  109. 

Christmas  observances,  427. 

Chriskinkle  day,  427. 

Church  organized  at  Esopus,  22,  204  ; 
history  of,  204  ; Rev.  Harmanus  Blom  set- 
tled, 204;  signers  to  his  call,  204;  first 
communion  and  names  of  communicants, 
206  ; church  and  parsonage  built  and  lo- 


cations, 206  ; Blom  resigns.  208  ; refuse 
to  support  a Church  of  England  minis- 
ter, 105;  new  church  built,  208;  iticor 
poration  and  action  therefor,  209,  211; 
repairs  and  “ doop  linys,”  212  ; bell  pro- 
cured, 212  ; building  enlarged  and  thick- 
ness of  walls, 213  ; Meyer,  pastor,  and  his 
difficulties,  215 ; the  ccetus  and  confer- 
entijs  controversy  dividing  the  congre- 
gation, 215  ; council  of  Ministers,  220  ; 
Meyer  ejected  from  pulpit,  220  ; Dominie 
Doll  settled  at,  220  ; church  independent 
of  Classis,  221  ; burnt  and  rebuilt,  221  ; 
procure  a new  bell,  222  ; its  bill  of  lading 
and  a letter,  222  ; donation  from  Trus- 
tees, 223  ; application  for  Dutch  preach- 
ing refused,  226  ; early  customs,  226, 
227  ; letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  269  ; 
address  to  Washington,  338  ; land  pur- 
chase, 375  ; contribution  from  Trustees, 
382  ; church  services  and  attendance, 
424  ; Pastors — Harmanus  Blom,  1659, 
204  ; Petrus  Tesscheumaeker  as  supply, 
208  ; Van  Gaasbeek,  1678,  208  ; Week- 
stein,  1681,  208;  Vanden  Bosch,  1687, 

208  ; Nucella,  1695,  208  ; Beys,  1706, 

209  ; Vas,  1710,  209  ; Mancius  assistant, 
211  ; Meyer,  1763,  215  ; Doll,  1775,  220  : 
Gosman,  1808,  226. 

Clark,  Lieutenant-Governor,  116  ; adminis- 
tration and  adroit  management  of  Assem- 
bly, 117. 

Clinton,  Charles,  Commissioner  for  survey 
of  road  for  block-houses,  134  ; colonel  of 
Provincial  troops  in  expedition  against 
Frontenac,  141. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  son  of  James,  400. 

Clintou,  George,  in  Colonial  Assembly, 
153,  155  ; letter  to  De  Witt,  156  ; Provin- 
cial Convention,  166,  180  ; Continental 
Convention,  167  ; Brigadier-General  of 
Ulster  and  Orange  Co.  militia,  175,  244  ; 
elected  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 266  ; notice,  267  ; qualified  as  Gov- 
ernor, 268  ; letter  to  him  from  Church, 
269  ;.  letter  to  convention,  280  ; appointed 
Brigadier-General  by  Congress,  281,  282  ; 
orders  for  detachment  of  militia,  282  ; 
letters  to  Council  of  Safety,  284,  293,  294  ; 
defence  and  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery 
and  escape,  287  ; letters  to  Gates,  301, 
316,317;  letters  to  Putnam,  316,  in  con- 
vention as  to  adoption  of  United  States 
Constitution,  392;  his  subsequent  elec- 
tions as  Governor  and  Vice-President, 
character  and  death,  398. 
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Clinton,  Admiral  George,  Governor,  118; 
administration  and  controversies  with 
Assembly,  118,  125. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  in  command  of  Eng- 
lish forces  at  New  York,  expedition 
against  forts  in  Highlands,  287  ; his  let- 
ter to  Burgoyne,  292. 

Clinton,  James,  Colonel  of  Third  Ulster 
County  Regiment,  in  Canada  expedi- 
tion, 170;  in  Provincial  Congress,  107; 
Brigadier-General  Continental  Army, 
234  ; in  convention  for  adoption  United 
States  Constitution,  302  ; offices  held 
by  him,  his  character,  family,  death, 
etc.,  390,  400. 

Cock,  Gerardus,  Rev.,  pacificator  in  King- 
ston Church  and  treatment,  217. 

Cock,  John,  commissioner  to  lay  out  roads 
in  Ulster,  104. 

Ccetus  and  conferentise  troubles  in  King- 
ston Church,  214. 

Coin,  its  value  established,  75. 

Golden,  Lieutenant-Governor,  144  ; de- 
scribes effect  of  battle  of  Lexington  in 
New  York,  1G7. 

Colden,  Sheriff,  prevented  from  reading 
proclamation,  177. 

Cole,  ancestral  notes,  475. 

Collier,  the,  and  tLe  commodore,  152. 

Collision  between  soldiers  and  citizens  in 
New  York,  152. 

Colonial  Congress  remonstrate  against 
Stamp  Act,  149. 

Columbus  Point  in  1820,  470. 

Golve,  Dutch  Admiral  and  Governor,  66, 
67. 

Comet,  extraordinary  appearance,  etc.,  70. 

Commission  to  examine  into  troubles  at 
Kingston,  53,  57. 

Commission  to  arrange  and  settle  matters 
at  Kingston,  58,  59. 

Commission  to  establish  town  boundaries 
and  make  allotments,  62. 

Committee,  county  and  town,  to  be  ap- 
pointed, 168. 

Committee,  Executive,  of  New  York,  158. 

Committee,  Observation  for  Kingston,  164. 

Committee  of  Safety,  85,  171,  178,  236. 

Committee  of  Safety  under  Constitution, 
263  ; address  to  Congress,  283  ; address 
to  delegates  in  Congress,  285  ; for  defeat 
of  conspiracies  and  personnel  thereof, 
241  ; committees  continued  under  resolu- 
tion of  joint  convention,  289. 

Communication  with  New  York,  facilities 
for,  412. 

35 


Congress  of  Colonial  Governors  at  Albany, 
lit. 

Congress  of  Colonial  deputies,  127  ; plan 
of  union,  128. 

Congress,  Continental,  met,  158  ; abstract 
proceedings,  etc.,  158  ; delegates  from 
Ulster,  1GG  ; protest,  166  ; invasion  of  Can- 
ada ordered,  169;  orders  as  to  troops  in 
Highlands,  174  ; call  on  Ulster  for  three 
companies,  176  ; recommend  organiza- 
tion of  State  governments,  179  ; adopt 
Declaration  of  Independence,  179. 

Congress  of  Confederation,  attempt  to  pro- 
cure location  of  at  Kingston,  369. 

Constitution  of  United  States  adopted. 
395  ; amended,  396. 

Constitution  of  State  of  New  York  adopted, 
261  ; Ulster  delegates,  262. 

Continental  regiments  of  New  York  and 
account  of  them,  331. 

Convention  of  delegates  to  New  Amster- 
dam— T.  Chambers  and  G.  Yan  Im- 
broeck,  delegates  from  Esopns,  44  ; re- 
fuse to  levy  tax,  45  ; at  next  meeting  ad- 
vise peace  with  Indians,  46. 

Convention  called  by  Lei  der,  85  (Kingston 
not  represented);  form  themselves  into  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  85. 

Convention,  a second,  called,  86  ; Ulster 
represented,  prorogued,  87. 

Convention  of  New  York,  resolution  as  to 
treason,  230  ; order  troops  from  Ulster  to 
Highlands,  231  ; appoint  George  Clinton 
Brigadier-General,  and  command  levies 
in  Highlands,  232  ; decides  horsemen 
not  liable  to  levy,  233  ; arms  ordered  to 
regiment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harden- 
bergh,  233  ; State  prisoners,  ordered  re- 
moval to  New  Jersey,  234;  officers  for 
reinforcement  in  Highlands,  238  : direc- 
tion to  Committee  ou  Conspiracies,  255  ; 
to  prepare  fleet  prison,  255  ; report  to 
Washington  on  condition  of  militia  in 
Ulster,  etc.,  236  ; to  provide  lances,  237 ; 
order  Ulster  and  Orange  committees  to 
provide  a defence  for  frontier,  240  ; order 
as  to  Tories  in  Ulster  and  Orange,  240  ; 
Special  Committee  on  Conspiracies,  241  ; 
committee  to  confer  with  General  Clin- 
ton and  cali  out  militia  in  Ulster,  etc., 
243  ; resolution  in  regard  to,  244  ; com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  Constitution, 
259 ; convention  agreed  to  adjourn  to 
Kingston,  259,  260 ; met  at  Kingston, 
2G0  ; Constitution  reported  and  adopted, 
261  ; Committee  ou  Organization  of  Gov- 
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ernment,  263  ; Committee  of  Safety  ap- 
pointed, 203  ; judicial  and  local  officers 
appointed,  263  ; sheriffs  ordered  to  give 
notice  of  election,  263  ; case  of  breach  of 
privilege,  263  ; commissioners  to  take 
care  of  refugees,  263  ; committees  author- 
ized to  impress  teams,  etc.,  263;  ordered 
block-houses  in  Kingston  to  be  repaired, 
265  ; ordered  companies  raised  to  per- 
form militia  service  for  Committee  of 
Safety,  265  ; received  resignation  of 
George  Clinton  as  General,  refused  to 
accept,  263  ; ordered  Committee  of  Safety 
to  meet  at  Kingston,  then  dissolved, 
265. 

Convention  to  recommend  plan  of  General 
Government,  391  ; delegates  from  New 
York  under  special  instructions — Robert 
Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr. , and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  391  ; Yates  and  Lansing  with- 
drew, 392  ; Constitution  recommended, 
392. 

Convention  of  State  to  act  upon  adoption 
of  Constitution  ordered,  392  ; delegates 
elected  from  Ulster,  392;  proceedings  of 
convention,  letters  in  regard  thereto,  and 
result,  892-395. 

Copp,  William,  established  papers,  417. 

Cornbury,  Viscount  Edward,  Governor, 
103  ; character  and  government,  104  ; 
attempt  to  force  pastor  on  Kingston 
church  and  result,  105. 

Cornellisen,  Hendrick,  murder  of,  by  a sol- 
dier, 53. 

Cortelyou,  Jacques,  on  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, 61. 

Cosby,  William,  Governor,  112  ; contro- 
versy with  Van  Dam,  112  ; removed 
Chief-Justice  Morris,  113  ; newspaper 
attacks  on  him  by  Zenger,  113,  114;  Zen- 
ger  prosecuted,  114  ; trial  aud  result, 
114,  115;  death  of  Cosby,  115. 

Couch,  Seth,  Captain  of  No.  2 Fire  Engine 
Company,  383. 

Council  of  Safety  organized  by  joint  con- 
vention of  Legislature,  290  ; order  pris- 
oners to  Hartford,  and  letter  to  Govern- 
or, 290 ; letter  to  General  Gates,  291 ; 
order  for  enrolment  at  Kingston,.  291  ; 
for  removal  of  property  and  records  to 
place  of  safety,  291  ; letter  from  Gov- 
ernor, 294  ; despatch  to  Clinton,  mes- 
senger’s neglect,  296  ; meet  at  Marble- 
town,  318  ; Resolution  as  to  Kingston, 

. 318  ; adjourn  to  Hurley  and  next  to 

- Poughkeepsie,  319. 


Council  of  war  of  Dutch  commodores  at 
New  York,  66  ; summon  magistrates  to 
take  oath  of  allegiance,  66;  change 
name  of  Kingston  to  Swanenbergh,  60. 

Council  of  war  at  Wiitwyck,  formation  and 
personnel  of,  34. 

Courts  opened  at  Wiltuyck,  27. 

Courts  organized  under  Kingston,  Trustees, 
and  trial  at.,  185,  186. 

Courts  authorized  and  designated,  76. 

Court  of  Chancery  created  by  Hunter, 
Governor,  109. 

Court,  8upremer.opened  at  Kingston,  1777, 
and  charge  of  Chief-Justice  Jay  to  Grand 
Jury,  270. 

Court  House  built  in  Kingston,  372,  389. 

Crannell,  Counsellor,  opinion  on  Church 
troubles,  216. 

Currency,  effect  of  war  with  England  on 
402. 

Crispell,  ancestral  notes,  476. 

Customs  of  inhabitants,  420. 

Dancing  and  balls,  203,  422. 

Davids,  Christoffel,  an  interpreter,  37  ; re- 
port as  to  captives  and  Indians,  37. 

Davis,  Christopher. settled  at  Kingston,  5 ; 
special  messenger  to  New  York,  12. 

D’Elba,  Antonio,  convicted  of  mutiny.  57. 

De  Hulter  purchases  one  thousand  acres 
from  Indians,  6. 

Delaiueter,  Cornelias,  privilege  from  Trus- 
tees to  build  a mill  above  Twaalfskill, 
199. 

De  Lancey  appointed  Chief-Justice,  113  ; 
assumes  Government  as  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 127  ; his  administration,  and  death. 
127-144. 

Delavall,  Counsellor,  sent  on  commission 
upon  Esopus  troubles  with  soldiers.  53  ; 
on  commission  to  settle  troubles  between 
inhabitants.  63  ; authorized  to  build  store- 
house, 63  ; chief  magistrate  and  troubles 
on  bench,  71  ; letter  to  in  regard  to  them, 
and  death,  72. 

Demyer,  ancestral  notes,  476. 

De  Mire,  William,  Assembly,  90. 

Depuy,  ancestral  notes,  476. 

Depuy,  Moses,  Jr.,  Assembly,  125. 

Despatches  from  English  Government, 
opened  by  Leisler,  contents,  86. 

Dewaal,  William,  386,  438. 

De  Witt,  ancestral  notes,  477. 

De  Witt,  Charles,  letters,  148,  154,  201, 
342  ; Assembly,  153,  155  ; Provincial 
Convention,  16G,  ISO  ; on  committee  to 
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defeat  conspiracies,  241  ; on  committee 
to  frame  Constitution,  259  ; unlawfully 
arrested  and  parties  convicted  of  breach 
of  privilege,  etc.,  203,  2G4  ; Congress 
under  confederation,  537. 

De  Witt,  Charles  G.,  434. 

Doll,  Dominie,  pastor  of  church  at  King- 
ston, 220  ; letter  to  Governor  Clinton, 
269  ; address  to  General  Washington, 
338  ; Trustee  of  Academy,  350. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  Governor,  80  ; instruc- 
tions vest  full  legislative  power  in  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  and  charter  of  fran- 
chises to  people  repealed,  81  ; Kingston 
patent  granted,  82  ; troubles  with  French 
and  Indians,  83  ; tax  levied,  83  ; super- 
seded, 84. 

Dress,  custom  as  to,  423. 

Duane,  Counsellor,  opinion  as  to  church 
troubles,  218. 

Du  Bois,  ancestral  notes,  477. 

Du  Bois,  Lewis,  to  command  Fifth  New 
York  Battalion,  243. 

Du  Bois,  Louis  (Walloon),  attacked  by  In- 
dians, 41  ; overseer,  60  ; agency  in 
troubles  at  Er-opus,  71. 

Du  Bois,  Petrr  aud  Walter,  protest,  166. 

Duer, Mr.,  on  committee  to  prepare  Consti- 
tution, 259. 

Duke’s  Laws  extended  over  the  province, 
their  provisions,  60. 

Dumond,  ancestral  notes,  479. 

Dumond,  Egbert,  Provincial  Congress,  167  ; 
sheriff  of  Ulster,  263. 

Dunscomb,  Daniel,  on  Council  of  Safety, 
290. 

De  Pui,  Moses,  Jr.,  Colonial  Assembly, 
125. 

De  Pui,  Nicholas,  tradition  as  to  mine 
road  and  mines,  411. 

Dutch  settlements  in  Minisink,  411. 

Dutch  festivals  and  observance,  427. 

Dutchess  County  electors  to  vote  in  Ulster, 

102. 

Duties  prohibitory  imposed  by  Parliament, 
and  effect,  147. 

East  India  Company  establish  trading 
posts,  2. 

•Easter  observance,  427. 

Ebel,  Peter,  Sergeant,  arrives  with  rein- 
forcements, 34. 

Eddyville  in  1820,  470. 

Educational  matters  in  Kingston,  341  ; 
fund  invested  for  hv  Trustees,  341  ; 
academy  established,  343  ; rate  bill  of 


English  school  at  burning  of  Kingston, 
344;  after  burning  of  Kingston  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  345. 

Elections,  regulation  of,  202. 

Election  of  State  officers,  result,  266. 

Ellison,  Colonel  Thomas,  letter  in  reference 
to  Fort  William  Henry  expedition,  137. 

Elrnendorf,  ancestral  notes,  479. 

Elmendorf,  Coenraedt,  House,  republican 
quarters,  456. 

Elmendorf,  C.  E.,  Captain  of  Fire  Engine 
Company,  resigned,  375. 

Elmendorf,  J.  C. , Captain  No.  1 Fire  En- 
gine Company,  383. 

Elmendorf,  Lucas,  turnpike  experience. 
408-410  ; sketch  of  life,  447. 

Elting,  ancestral  notes,  479,  480. 

Elting,  Peter,  letter  events  below  High- 
lands, 239. 

Emigrants,  character  of,  3. 

English  claims  upon  Dutch  possessions,  43. 

English  expedition  against  New  Nether- 
lands, 47. 

English  failure  to  support  expedition  or- 
dered against.  Canada,  121. 

English  prohibitory  duties,  evil  effect  and 
resistance,  147  ; repeal  certain  laws,  156  ; 
course  toward  Bostou  and  New  York, 
157. 

Esopus,  settlement,  6 ; Indian  trouble,  7 ; 
arrival  of  Stuyvesant,  7 ; forms  a village, 
8 ; plan  of  stockade,  9 ; invested  by  Ind- 
ians, 12  ; soldiers  fall  into  ambuscade. 
12;  peace  with  Indians,  2U  ; agricultural 
productions,  21  ; church  organized,  22  ; 
village  charter  granted  name  Wiltwyck, 
25  ; Indian  alarm,  30  ; trouble  with  mili- 
tary, 52  ; petition  for  power  to  elect 
minor  officers,  77  ; petitioners  indicted 
therelor,  78.  (See  Wiltwyck.) 

Evaus  grant  of  land,  Fletcherdon  Manor 
vacated,  99. 

Evertse,  Cornelius,  Jr.,  commodore  Dutch 
fleet,  67. 

Expedition  against  French,  and  Governor 
Winthrop’s  failure,  87. 

Expedition,  another,  against  Canada,  93. 

Expedition,  Sullivan,  agarnst  Indians,  327. 

Fairs  established  by  law,  91. 

Fantasticals  in  militia,  433. 

Federalists’  action  in  war  with  England. 
400. 

Ferry  established  at  Rhinebeck,  197. 

Ferry  across  Rondout  Creek  and  sale  of. 
381. 
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Festivals  and  observance,  427. 

Fiero,  Christian,  on  Committee  of  Obser- 
vation, 164. 

Financial  distress,  148. 

Fire-engine  ordered,  139,  199  ; received, 

200. 

Fire-engine  Company  organized  by  Trus- 
tees to  take  charge  of  engine,  375  ; C.  E. 
Elmendorf,  captain,  375  ; resigned,  N. 
Vanderlyn,  Jr.,  appointed,  376;  dis- 
banded, 376  ; new  company  organized, 
N.  Vanderlyn,  Jr.,  captain.  376  ; rules 
adopted,  376  ; engine  transferred  to  vil- 
lage and  department  reorganized,  383  ; 
N.  Vanderlyn,  Jr.,  foreman,  383  ; anoth- 
er engine  bought  and  department  reor- 
ganized, and  James  C.  Elmendorf  made 
captain  of  No.  1 and  Seth  Couch  of  No. 
2,  383;  fire  in  Kingston,  1776,  and 
houses  burnt,  202,  385,  386. 

Fisheries  in  Kingston,  373. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  appointed  Governor, 
his  arrival,  administration,  dishonesty, 
and  recall,  95,  97. 

Fletcherdon  Manor  vacated,  99. 

Floyd,  William,  on  Council  of  Safety,  290. 

Forts  in  Highlands,  279  ; captured,  etc., 
288. 

Fort3,  Indian,  location  and  capture,  35,  37  ; 
description  of,  40. 

B’orts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  captured 
and  Fort  Constitution  demolished,  288. 

Fort  Orange  surrendered  to  British,  48. 

Foxhall  Manor  created,  63  ; confirmatory 
grant.  64. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  plan  of  union  against 
Indians,  128. 

French  in  Canada,  operations,  62  ; annoy 
frontiers,  83  ; expedition  for  invasion, 
87  ; operations  in  West,  128. 

Freer,  Garret  and  Jan,  250. 

Freer,  Samuel,  417 ; Samuel  S.,  417,  418. 

Freligh,  Samuel,  253. 

Freshets,  200. 

Funerals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  liquor  fur- 
nished, 203. 

Gansevoort,  L.,  on  committee  to  defeat 
conspiracies,  241. 

Gardiuier,  Barent,  418,  451. 

Gardinier,  Dick,  warrant  against,  256. 

Garton,  Thomas,  Justice,  77;  Assembly, 
96,  105,  107. 

Gasherie,  ancestral  notes,  480. 

Guspe,  anecdote  connected  with  burning, 

. 152. 


Gates,  General,  letters,  229  ; to  Vaughan, 
301. 

Gazette,  Ulster,  418. 

Geineco  surrendered  to  English,  44. 

Gerretson,  Adrien,  Assembly,  102. 

Gerretson,  Barent,  killed  at  Wiltwyck 
massacre,  33. 

Goes,  Matthew,  Jr.,  warrant  against,  256. 

Gosman,  John,  pastor  of  Kingston  Church, 
226  ; President  Academy,  364. 

Governors,  Colonial — (Dutch),  Minuit,  4; 
Van  Twiller,  4;  Kieft,  4;  Stu  y vesant, 
5;  Colve,  66;  (English),  Nicolls,  48; 
Lovelace,  58 ; Andros,  67  ; Brockholls, 
70;  Dongan,  74;  Andros,  84;  Leisler, 
85  ; Sloughter,  89  ; Ingoldsby,  93  ; 
Fletcher,  95  ; Bellomont,  97  ; Naufan, 
101;  Cornbury,  103;  Lovelace,  105;  In- 
goldsby, Lieutenant,  105  ; Beeckman, 
senior  councilman,  106;  Hunter,  107; 
Schuyler,  senior  councilman,  110  ; Bur- 
net, 110 ; Montgomerie,  112 ; l»ip  Van 
Dam,  senior  councilman,  112  ; Cosby, 
112 ; Clarke,  116  ; Clinton,  118  ; Osborne, 
126  ; De  Lancey,  Lieutenant,  127,  135 ; 
Hardy,  132;  Colden,  senior  councilman, 
145  ; Monckton,  146  ; Moore,  149  ; Try- 
on,  155. 

Gravesend  surrendered  to  English,  44. 

Grevenwarfc,  Sheriff,  63  ; Sellout,  66. 

Habit3  of  settlers,  423. 

.Hall,  George,  Sheriff,  67. 

Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  counsel  for  Zen- 
ger,  114  ; his  triumph,  115. 

Hap,  William  Janse,  killed  at  the  massa- 
cre of  Wiltwyck,  33. 

Hardenbergh,  ancestral  Dotes,  480. 

Hardenbergh,  Johannis  G.,  Assembly,  275. 

Hardenbergh,  Johannis,  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 167  ; Assembly,  116,  120,  123. 

Hardenbergh,  Johannis,  Jr.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  statioued  for  defence  of  New 
York,  short  of  arms,  application  for  sup- 
ply, 233. 

Hardy,  Governor,  132  ; left  with  fleet,  135  ; 
message  ns  to  murders  in  Ulster,  133. 

Harper,  Robert,  Committee  of  Safety,  263  ; 
Council  of  Safety,  290. 

Harrison,  of  Governor’s  Council,  malprac- 
tice exposed,  and  flight,  113. 

Hasbrouck,  ancestral  notes,  480. 

Hasbronck,  Abraham,  Assembly,  99.  118, 
121,  142,  145  ; commissioner  to  lay  out 
roads,  104;  refusal  to  serve  as  colonel, 
175,  176;  diary  entries  as  to  weather, 
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fresliets,  etc.,  200;  agency  in  church 
troubles,  210. 

Hasbrouck,  Abraham  Bruyn,  449. 

Hawkins,  Colonel  of  Kingston  Regiment, 
War  of  1842,  401. 

Heath,  [Major-General,  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  forces  in  Highlands,  243. 

Heemstede  surrendered  to  English,  44, 

Ilendrix,  Mattys,  settles  at  Esopus,  5. 

Hepburn,  Rev.,  of  English  Church,  sent  to 
Kingston,  refused,  105. 

Heymans,  Albert,  convicted  of  mutiny,  57  ; 
overseer  for  Hurley,  60. 

Hobart,  John  S.,  on  committee  to  prepare 
Constitution,  259  ; on  committee  to  or- 
ganize Government,  262.  263  ; appointed 
Judge  Supreme  Court,  263. 

Hoffman,  ancestral  notes,  481. 

Hoffmans  pioneers  in  cement,  414. 

Holidays  observed,  203,  427. 

Holland  grant  to  New  Netherlaml  Com 
puny,  3, 

Hollaud  answer  to  remonstrance  and  states 
power  of  West  India  Company,  45. 

Holt,  John,  established  paper,  its  emblem, 
etc.,  163,  417. 

Hornbeek,  ancestral  notes,  4*1. 

Hornbeek,  Jacob,  Provincial  Convention, 

167. 

Houghteling,  ancestral  notes.  4;>5 

Howe,  General,  plan  of  campaign.  23*  : 
efforts  to  create  disaffection.  C l, 
advantages  at  battle  of  Long  I*  «nd.  . > * 
his  character,  235  ; treatment  of  r 
ers,  236  proceeds  again*t  New  \ - -k  and 
Pennsylvania,  242  ; his  plan  of  cam 
paign  for  1777,  277. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  report  on 
expedition  up  the  Hudson,  • ><> 

Hudson,  -Hendrick,  discovery. ami  f-xvru 
Europe,  2. 

Halter,  Johan  D.,  settles  at  E-p*,, 
purchase  of  Indians.  6. 

Hunter,  Governor,  107  ; 

Assembly,  107;  treaty  with  *• 

leaves  for  Europe,  110- 

Hurley  located  and  lots  a-  ' "'***  ’ * 

diers,  60;  Du  Bois  and  H-y*-*»* 

seers  and  Christopher  lc  r*  * 
Magistrate,  60;  General  A , 
visits,  address  of  its  iru**e'r*.  * 

335 

Hussey,  Frederick,  oversee?  ^*s 

towu,  60. 

Improvements  in  Iving^m,  4*jA 


Indians,  Algonquin®,  and  Esopus,  3 ; at- 
tacked by  order  of  Kieft;  and  Indian 
war,  4,  5 ; gift  of  land  to  Stuyvesant,  and 
conference,  10 ; attacked  by  Stoll  and 
others  at  Esopus  and  murdered,  12  ; at- 
tack soldiers  and  take  sergeant  and 
thirteen  men  prisoners,  12  ; some  of  pris- 
oners tortured  and  some  ransomed  or 
exchanged,  13;  expedition  against,  15; 
Stuyvesant  sends  some  Indians  to  Cu- 
ru^oa,  16  ; expedition  against,  17  ; truce 
agreed  on,  18  ; peace,  19  ; they  attack 
Wiltwvck,  31  ; expeditions  against,  34, 
37,  40  ; forts,  location  of,  35,  39,41 ; Eso- 
pus clan  broken  up,  42  ; treaty  of  peace, 
f 46  ; treaty  with  Xicolls,  51,  52  ; H.  Paw- 
J ling  officer  over,  60  ; conference  and 
j agreement  with,  68  ; in  Northern  New 
j York,  suspicious  actions,  62  ; annoying 
I frontiers,  S3 ; trouble  with  and  attacked 
hv  Schuyler,  95  ; operation  by  French. 
120;  outrages  in  Ulster,  132,  133,  139; 
Esopu®,  demeanor  after  second  Esopus 
war.  186  ; raid  threatened  at  Papakonk, 
239  ; friendly,  addressed  by  Committee 
of  Safety,  266 ; preparations  in  anti- 
cipation of  an  attack,  284;  Sullivan’s 
expedition,  327  ; Shanks  Ben  and  oth- 
er* attack  on  Jansen,  Shawangunk. 
328 ; on  Captain  Snyder,  Saugerties, 
339. 

Information,  proceedings  by,  114,  118, 
1 19. 

htg'd  i*by, Captain,  demands  fort  fromLeis- 
ler.  -s  ; assumes  government  on  death 
< f .Vo’ig!u.»*r,  {);}  j and  on  death  of  Love- 
lier, 105  ; removed,  106. 

-J»<r,3.4,  Harmon,  killed  at  Ponckhockie,  6. 

ji,  Peter, appointed  officer  of  militia, 

M. 

j ' r • *'.»  » \ alley,  resort  for  pleasure  and  fisli- 
o a.  435 

J*:-  H hin  instructions  to  Governor  in 
* f hilM»rty,  81  ; unites  British 
',n^r  Governor  Andros  and 
> - • Governor  Nicholson,  84;  ab- 

4 r*  *, !.  ‘j'Rc  V5 

1 Sti-.uU  k i bird  at  Wiltwyck  massa- 
Ho-u4nek.  appointed  officer  militia, 

. • 4s3. 

‘ 1 ' * 3 •‘fk-mhly,  121,  123,  125  ; 

* ■■  kr  Indians.  :{♦»*< 

. - ; . * anuiniUea  to  defeat  conspir- 
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acies,  241  ; do.  to  prepare  Constitution, 
259  ; do.  to  organize  State  Government, 
263  ; do.  Committee  of  Safety,  263  ; ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice,  266  ; charge  to 
Grand  Jury,  270. 

Jesuit  priests  expelled,  101. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  defence  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward, 131. 

Joosten,  Jacob,  messenger  to  Court  and 
Church,  27. 

Judicial  officers  appointed  for  State,  2G3. 

July  4,  observance  of,  428. 

Kieft,  Governor,  4 ; massacre  of  Indians, 

5 ; recalled,  6. 

Kiersted,  ancestral  notes,  482. 

Kiersted,  Roeiiff,  appointed  Schepen  of 
Swanenburgh,  66. 

Kipp,  Jacob,  application  for  ferry,  197. 

Kingston  (see  Esopus,  Wiltwyck,  and 
Trustees),  trouble  with  soldiers  at,  53  ; 
complaint  and  trial  under  secret  instruc- 
tions, 54  ; name  given  to  village,  59  ; 
Thomas  Chambers  and  William  Beeck- 
mau,  overseers,  60 ; orders  to  renew 
stockade,  62  ; George  Hall,  sheriff,  R.  j 
Peacock,  constable,  67;  Governor  An- 
dros, letter  to,  67  ; lots  laid  out  for  in- 
habitants, 68  ; troubles  in  court,  73  ; con- 

' stables  appointed,  77 ; patents  granted  l 
to  Trustees  of  Freeholders,  etc.,  82  ; | 
does  not  recognize  Leisler,  85  ; called  on 
for  aid  against  French  invasion, 87  ; fur- 
nish troops,  etc.,  for  expedition  against 
Canada,  88  ; fairs  arranged  for,  91 ; 
repeal  of  bolting  act,  97 ; support  Con- 
tinental Congress,  few  malcontents, 
163;  proceedings  of  meeting  with  other 
towns,  164  ; Committee  of  Observation 
appointed,  164 ; association  agreement 
signed,  169  ; militia  officers,  172  ; do.  of 
lmrse,  173  ; allowed  2 supervisors  in 
1743,  198  ; improve  after  peace  with  In- 
dians 186  ; description  of  lowlands  and 
streams  in  vicinity,  182  ; strength  of 
buildiDg  walls,  187 ; committee  order 
sloop  seized,  174  ; State  prisoners  or- 
dered removed  from,  234  ; report  to  con- 
vention as  to  Indian  raids,  210 ; tea 
troubles  in.  246  ; prisoners. sent  to  Hart- 
ford, 290  ; British  expedition  against  and 
destruction  of.  297  ; extent  of  damage, 
303  ; documents  as  to  sufferers,  305  ; 
names  of,  306  ; map  of,  308  ; traditions, 
309,  311  ; relief  from  South  Carolina, 
310;  from  R.  R.  Livingston,  311,  322; 


English  official  reports  as  to  expedition 
against  Kingston,  299,  300  ; address  to 
Governor  and  Governor’s  reply,  321  ; dis- 
covery of  remains  of  breastworks  at 
Ponckhockie,  313  ; militia  exempt  from 
drafts  engaged  in  rebuilding,  322  ; 
Washington’s  visit,  address,  and  reply, 
337  ; do.  by  Consistory,  338. 

Kingston  village  incorporated,  382  ; or- 
ganization, 383  ; Fire  Department,  383. 
attempt  to  organize  a watch,  384  ; ma- 
larial fever,  and  mill-pond  drained,  385; 
large  fire,  386 ; tornado,  389  ; descrip- 
tion and  map  of  in  1820,  435,  436 ; sup- 
port Government  in  war  with  England, 
400,  401  ; meetings,  401  ; committee 
appointed,  401  ; illumination,  402  ; com- 
merce by  sloop,  412,  413. 

Klyne  Esopus  Church,  appropriation  from 
Trustees,  382. 

Kregier,  Martin,  command  at  Wiltwyck, 
and  reinforced,  34. 

La  Montagne,  William,  appointed  Secre- 
tary for  three  towns,  66. 

Langdon,  Jonathan,  on  Council  of  Safety, 
290. 

Laws,  Colonial,  passed  by  Assembly,  de- 
claratory of  rights,  75,  90  ; power  to 
enact  vested  by  James  II.  in  Govern- 
or and  Council,  81  ; power  to  enact 
vested  by  William  and  Mary  in  Govern- 
or, Council,  and  Assembly,  89;  passed, 
dividing  province  into  shires  and  coun- 
ties, 76,  91 ; e>tablisliing  courts  in  cities 
and  towns  and  counties,  90  ; county  and 
town  officers,  91  ; establishing  fails  and 
markets,  01;  Pypowder  court,  91  ; 
against  profanation  of  Sunday,  92,  99; 
regulating  and  to  prevent  frauds  at 
elections.  99.;  annulling  some  extrava- 
gant land  grants.  99  ; expelling  Jesuit 
priests,  101 ; circular  fences  in  Ulster, 
and  electors  of  Dutchess  to  vote  in  Ul- 
ster, 102  : for  survey  and  laying  out 
roads,  104;  repose  of  land  titles,  107; 
to  repair  Ulster  Court  House,  110, 
112. 

Leatherstocking’s  (Cooper)  description  of 
the  burning  of  Kingston,  314. 
i Lebe,  Willem  Jansen,  kiiled  at  Wiltwyck 
I massacre,  33. 

j Legislature  of  State  organization  in  Kings- 
l ton,  275  ; dispersed  on  approach  of  Brit- 
ish, and  joint  convention  organized,  289  ; 
1 action  as  to  convention  to  revise  articles 
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of  confederation,  301  ; as  to  convention 
to  pass  upon  the  adoption  of  tlie  United 
States  Constitution,  392. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  takes  possession  of  Govern- 
ment, and  proceedings,  85,  86  ; expedi- 
tion against  Canada  a failure,  87  ; con- 
troversy with  Captain  Ingoldsby,  88; 
his  imprisonment,  trial,  conviction,  and 
execution,  89  ; conviction  reversed  by 
Parliament  and  his  heirs  restored  to 
their  rights,  102. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  1G0. 

Liberties,  charter  of,  passed  by  Colonial 
Assembly,  75  ; refusal  to  confirm,  80 ; 
repealed,  81. 

Liberty  poles  erected  by  citizens  cut  down 
by  soldiers,  152. 

Lighthorse  company  of  Kingston  assigned 
to  express  duty,  283. 

Livingston,  Abraham,  transmits  contribu- 
tion of  Charlestown  for  Kingston  suffer- 
ers, 310. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  appointed  Chancel- 
lor, 263:  gift  of  land  to  Kingston,  311, 
322,  324  ; burniug  of  his  house,  313  ; re- 
ception at  Kingston,  443. 

Loan  officers  created,  1 17. 

Lockwood,  P.  V.  D.,  pioneer  in  bluestone, 
414. 

Locusts,  visitations  of,  200. 

Looman,  Hendrick  Jansen,  killed  at  Wilt- 
wyck  massacre,  33. 

Lot-owners  in  Wiltwyck,  names  of,  28, 
29. 

Lord  Loudoun,  Commander-in-chief  of 
British  army,  134 ; campaign  against 
Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  135 ; super- 
seded, 140. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  Colonel,  appointed 
Governor,  58  : he  appointed  commission 
to  regulate  affairs  at  Esopus,  53  ; names 
of  the  commissioners,  58  ; he  discharged 
the  garrison,  leaving  duty  for  burghers, 
58  ; commissioners  made  ordinances  and 
directed  repair  of  the  Dominie’s  or  town 
house  in  Kingston,  59  ; Thomas  Cham- 
bers appointed  surveyor  of  highways, 
59 ; changed  name  of  Wiltwyck  to 
Kingston,  59 ; Duke’s  laws  extended 
over  Ulster  and  statement  of  their  pro- 
visions, 60  ; appointed  commission  to 
settle  disputes  between  inhabitants  of 
Kingston,  63  ; Isaac  G reeven  wart  ap- 
pointed sheriff,  63  ; Foxhall  Manor 
erected  and  copy  of  patent  thereof  to 
Thomas  Chambers,  63 ; in  absence  of 


Governor,  New  York  was  surrendered  to 
the  Dutch,  65. 

Lovelace,  John,  appointed  Governor,  105  ; 
very  early  death,  105. 

Low,  ancestral  notes,  482. 

Low,  family  traditions  connected  with 
burning  of  Kingston,  311,  312. 

Low,  Jacobus,  censured  by  committee  for 
sale  of  tea,  arraigned,  165. 

Lyman,  General,  at  Fort  Edward,  131. 

Mamakating  precinct,  Tory  plot  disclosed, 
250., 

Manhattan  Island,  purchase  from  Ind-  * 
ians,  4. 

Mancius,  Dominie,  assistant  to  Dominie 
Vas,  211  ; ministers  until  death,  214. 

Manners  and  customs,  202,  420. 

Manning,  Captain,  surrenders  New  York 
to  the  Dutch,  65. 

Manorial  grants  and  accompanying  evils, 

100. 

Marbletown  located  and  lots  to  be  allotted 
to  soldiers,  60  ; Christopher  Beresford, 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  Biggs  and  Hus- 
sey, overseers,  60. 

Marius  Groeu,  ancestral  notes,  4S3. 

Marius  Groen,  Peter,  Speaker  of  Trustees, 
refuses  to  transfer  corporation  funds,  in- 
dicted and  tried  therefor,  383  ; surro- 
gate, and  held  other  offices,  451. 

Market  house  built  and  allowances  at  dur- 
ing building,  197. 

Martins,  Hendrick,  killed  at  massacre  at 
Wiltwyck,  33. 

Masonic  Order,  annual  observance  of,  June 
24th,  430. 

Massacre  at  Wiltwyck  and  new  village, 
31. 

Masten,  ancestral  notes,  484. 

Meyer,  Rev.  Hermanu<,  settled  as  pastor 
at  Kingston,  215;  compelled  to  take 
oath  of  allegiance,  210  ; marriage,  216  ; 
involved  in  difficulties  and  driven  from 
pulpit,  220;  preachers  in  private  houses 
until  called  elsewhere,  220. 

Middagh,  Jacob,  252  ; convicted  of  treason, 
254 ; hanged,  255. 

Militia  organized,  30,  42. 

Militia  guarding  frontiers,  1756.  and  list 
of  officers,  135  ; do.  1757,  138  ; do.  1758, 
142  ; do.  1759,  143  ; sent,  1757,  troops  for 
relief  of  Fort  William  Henry,  list,  of 
officers,  137  ; list  of  officers  in  four  Ulster 
County  regiments  in  1775,  170,  172,  173. 
175.  (See  Appendix.) 
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Militia  force  of  State  ordered  out,  236. 
(As  to  local  militia,  see  Ulster  County.) 

Militia,  organization  under  State  laws  in 
1820,  430  ; company  and  general  parades, 
431 ; uniformed  company  organized  in 
Kingston,  433. 

Mines  and  minerals  reported,  and  letter  in 
regard  to  it..,  21. 

Minuit,  Peter,  Governor,  4. 

Monckton,  General,  appointed  Governor, 
but  soon  left  for  Martinique,  146. 

Montague,  the  English  admiral,  and  the 
collier,  story  of,  152. 

Montcalm,  Marquis,  commander  of  French 
forces  in  America,  131 ; death,  143. 

Montgomerie,  John,  appointed  Governor, 
in  1728,  died,  1731,  112. 

Montgomery,  appointed  to  command  New 
York  regiments  for  Canada,  171  ; killed 
at  his  assault  upon  Quebec,  171. 

Morris,  Chief- Justice,  removed  by  Govern- 
or Cosby,  113. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  on  committee  to  pre- 
pare Constitution,  259 ; do.  to  report 
plan  for  State  Government  and  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  263. 

Munroe,  Colonel,  his  defence  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  135. 

Mansell,  Jabez,  principal  of  Academy, 
364, 

Mutiny  Act,  Assembly  refuse  to  obey,  150  ; 
next  Assembly  succumb,  155. 

Mr.  McMillan,  principal  of  Academy,  347. 

Myer,  Abraham,  440. 

Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor,  succeeds  to 
Government,  101. 

Naval  officers,  English,  arbitrary  and  in- 
sulting conduct,  and  how  resented,  146, 
152. 

Needham,  counsellor,  commissioner  on 
troubles  at  Kingston,  53. 

Never  sink,  fabulous  account  of  mines  at,  21. 

Newkirk,  ancestral  notes,  484. 

New  Netherlands,  surrender  to  English, 
48  j remarks  on  stealth  of,  49  ; retaken 
by  Dutch,  65  ; restored  to  English,  67. 

New  Paltz  Patent,  granted,  and  settlement, 
69. 

Newspapers,  account  of,  417. 

New  village,  Hurley,  settled,  31  ; burnt 
by  Indians,  31. 

New  Year,  observance  of,  427. 

New  York  City,  Leister  in  possession  of 
fort,  35  ; slave  insurrection  in,  117  ; yel- 
low fever  in,  118;  citizens  appoint  Com- 


mittee of  Correspondence,  149  ; action 
of  citizens,  157 ; appoint  Executive 
Committee,  158  ; attack  on  for  removal 
of  cannon,  173. 

Nicolis,  Colonel,  in  n«me  of  Duke  of  York 
demands  surrender  of  province,  47  ; sur- 
render made,  48  ; conciliatory  conduct, 
49;  commissioaed  by  Duke  of  York  as 
his  deputy,  59  ; proposes  code  of  laws 
and  submits  to  convention  of  deputies 
from  Long  Island,  50  ; be  visits  Kings- 
ton and  puts  Captain  Brodhead  in  charge 
of  military,  50;  gives  him  special  in- 
structions and  advice,  51  ; offers  induce- 
ments to  settlers.  53  ; appoints  commis- 
sion to  settle  difficulties  at  Kingston  be- 
tween the  burghers  and  military,  53 ; 
gives  secret  instructions  in  advance  di- 
recting their  judgment,  53  ; commutes 
the  sentence  of  those  convicted,  57 ; 
fears  an  attack  from  the  Dutch,  58  ; re- 
lieved from  command,  58. 

Nicholson,  Captain,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  British  possessions,  84  ; left  in 
charge  of  New  York,  84;  surrendered 
keys  and  left  New  York,  85. 

Nicholson,  John,  Provincial  Congress,  167. 

Niessen,  Ensign,  arrived  at  Wiltwyck,  33  ; 
skirmish  with  Indians,  33. 

Non-intercourse,  partial,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 149. 

Nova  Scotia  reduced,  131. 

Nucilla,  Rev.,  pastorate,  208. 

Officers  in  militia,  Ulster  County  : of  regi- 
ment for  Canada  invasion,  170  ; of  mili- 
tia on  reorganization,  172  ; of  Orange 
and  Ulster  militia  for  service  in  High- 
lands, 174  ; of  minute-men  and  Southern 
regiment  of  Ulster  and  militia,  175  ; 
militia  defending  the  frontiers,  1756, 
135  ; with  their  commands  sent  to  Fort 
Edward  in  1757,  137  ; do.,  scouting 
frontiers,  1757,  138;  do.,  1758,  142;  do., 
1759,  143  ; officers  of  Fifth  Battalion, 
Lewis  Du  Buis,  Colonel,  243. 

Olferts,  Harry,  negro  killed  at  massacre  of 
Wiltwyck,  33. 

Oriskany,  battle  of,  2S6. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  arrival  as  Governor, 
and  suicide,  126. 

Osterlioudt,  ancestral  notes,  485. 

Oswego,  trading  posts  established.  111  ; 
abolished,  112  ; appropriation  for,  117  ; 
forts  at,  demolished  by  French,  134. 

Owners  of  lots  in  Wiltwyck,  28. 
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Parks,  Arthur,  delegate  to  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 180. 

Parliament,  action  as  to  Colonial  troops, 
130  ; imposing  prohibitory  duties,  147  ; 
passage  of  Stamp  Act  and  resistance, 

149  ; repeal  it,  but  declare  right  to  tax, 

150  ; prohibit  Assembly  from  acting  un- 
til they  comply  with  Mutiny  Act,  150  ; 
power  denied  by  Assembly,  150  ; im- 
pose duties  on  tea,  etc  , 151  ; repeal  except 
as  to  threepence  per  pound  on  tea,  151. 

Parties,  political,  origin  and  rise  of,  398  ; 
violence,  400. 

Parties,  social  tea,  etc.,  422. 

Pawling,  Albert,  delegate  to  Assembly, 

120. 

Pawling,  Henry,  chief  officer  over  Indians, 
60  ; on  commission  establishing  town 
boundaries,  62. 

Pawling,  Levi,  delegate  to  Provincial  Con- 
vention, 166,  180  ; Senator,  275  ; first 
Judge,  263;  Council  of  Safety,  290. 

Peace,  negotiations  with  Indians,  15,  16, 
18;  treaty  of,  20,  46;  concluded  between 
English  and  French,  122 ; with  Eng- 
land, 17S3,  339  ; do.,  1814,  402. 

Peacock,  Robert,  appointed  constable  Eso- 
pus,  67. 

Pells,  ancestral  notes,  485. 

Pels,  Evert,  appointed  Schepen,  27. 

Pennsylvania  refuses  to  contribute  for  de- 
fence against  Indians,  120  ; its  call  after- 
ward for  assistance  refused,  124. 

People  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  etc.,  and  de- 
mand representational  ; oppose  prohibi- 
tory duties,  147;  oppose  Stamp  Act,  149, 
150. 

Perry,  G.  B.,  principal  of  Academy,  363. 

Persen,  ancestral  notes,  485. 

Petition  for  right  to  elect  minor  officers, 
77  ; met  by  indictment  for  riot,  78  ; of 
Trustees  for  troops  to  defend  frontier, 
332. 

Petrifactions,  etc.,  425. 

Phillipse  appointed  second  Judge  by  Colve, 
113. 

Pine  Bush,  Rochester,  murder  of  families 
in,  by  Indians  and  Tories,  325. 

Platt,  Zephaniali,  on  commission  to  defeat 
conspiracies,  241  ; Committee  of  Safety, 
263. 

Plebeian , Ulster,  417. 

Ponckhockie,  houses  burned  and  man  kill- 
ed by  Indians,  6 ; breastworks,  etc.,  at 
burning  of  Kingston,  297  ; remains  of, 
313. 


Porter,  Captain,  with  Rangers  to  guard 
frontier,  139. 

Postal  facilities,  416  ; post-offices  and 
routes,  417. 

Preymaker,  Indian  chief,  killed,  18. 

Printing-press  and  publications  restricted, 
81. 

Prisoners  at  Kingston  ordered  removal  to 
New  Jersey,  234  ; committee  appointed 
to  examine,  261  ; large  arrival  of  from 
Albany.  267  ; troop3  ordered  for  their 
safe  keeping,  267  ; removal  to  Connecti- 
cut, 290. 

Proclamation  declaring  Clinton  Governor 
to  be  printed  and  read  at  Court  House, 
26S. 

Province,  trade  and  prosperity  crippled  by 
English  Government,  147. 

Provincial  Convention  determined  on,  166  ; 
protest  against,  166  ; delegates  from 
Ulster,  166  ; meet,  167 ; re-elect  dele- 
gates to  Continental  Congress  and  also 
appoint  five  more,  including  George 
Clinton,  167  ; new  Convention  elected 
delegates  from  Ulster,  167  ; meet,  168  ; 
establish  order  and  rank  of  New  York 
regiments,  170  ; arrangement  of  Ulster 
regiments,  170 ; appoint  Committee  of 
Safety  with  power,  171  ; reorganize  mili- 
tia, 172  ; Ulster  delegates  appointed, 
174 ; appoint  militia  officers  for  Ulster 
County,  175  ; refusal  of  Abraham  Has- 
brouck  to  serve,  and  action  thereon,  175, 
176  ; refer  to  people  to  select,  176  ; Con- 
gress to  adopt  form  of  government,  179  ; 
delegates  at  that  time,  179  ; refer  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  people,  180  ; dele- 
gates elected  from  Ulster,  180  ; approve 
Declaration  of  Independence,  180  ; and 
the  action  of  delegates  in  Continental 
Congress,  180.  (See  Convention  of  New 
York.) 

Purchasing  from  Indians  regulated,  187  ; 
form  of  consent,  187. 

Putnam,  Major-General,  assigned  to  com- 
mand forces  iu  Highlands,  233. 

Py powder  Court  prov:ded  for  fairs  in 
Ulster  County  and  Kingston,  91 ; descrip- 
tion and  jurisdiction  of,  92. 

Quarries,  bluestone  and  cement,  opening 
of,  414. 

Records,  loss  of,  183  ; public,  ordered  sent 
to  Kingston,  241 ; removal  ordered  to 
Rochester,  291. 
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Regiments,  New  York,  officers  and  relative 
rank  of,  170  ; Ulster  County  and  field 
officers,  170,  172  ; officers  of  Colonel 
Snyder’s  regiment,  238. 

Rensselaerwyck,  troubles  at,  5. 

Report  of  committee  as  to  reinforcing  forts 
intlie  Highlands,  237  ; do.,  as  to  mili- 
tia remaining  in  Ulster  and  some  other 
counties,  241. 

Revenue  laws  expired,  and  effect,  71. 

Rhinebeck,  mutiny  in  troops  at,  and  troops 
from  Ulster  sent  to  quell,  256. 

Ritzemas’,  Colonel,  Ulster  County  Regiment 
in  battle,  242. 

Roads,  commission  appointed  to  lay  out, 
104  ; mine  road  through  Rondout  Valley, 
411  ; Trustees  build  road  to  Schoharie, 
375  ; proceedings  for  road  across  Esopus 
flats,  404.  (See  also  Turnpikes.) 

Rocks,  favorite  resort  at  Kingston,  424. 

Rock,  Indian  inscription  on,  at  Esopus 
Landing,  496. 

Roggen,  ancestral  notes, 485. 

Rondout  Creek,  fort  built  at,  3 ; its  rise 
and  course  to  river,  1S2. 

Roosa,  ancestral  notes,  485. 

Roosa,  Jacobus,  Tory. expedition,  253  ; con- 
victed of  treason,  254  ; hanged,  255. 

Roose,  Elbert  Hymans,  appointed  Schepen, 
27. 

Rutsen,  Jacob,  Assembly,  96,  99,  102,  109, 

110. 

Ruggles,  Charles  H. , 449. 

Sacket,  N.,  on  committee  to  defeat  con- 
spiracies, 241. 

Salisbury,  ancestral  notes,  485. 

Saxe  family  attacked  by  Indians,  139. 

St.  Nicholas  day,  427. 

Schenectady,  massacre  at,  87. 

Schepmoes,  ancestral  notes,  487, 

Schepens,  first,  for  Wiltwyck,  27. 

Schoharie,  Colonel  Pawling  sent  with  de- 
tachment to  protect,  284. 

Schoonmaker,  ancestral  notes,  487. 

Schoonmaker,  Cornelius  C.,  on  committee 
of  Shawatigunk  examination  of  Tory  ex- 
pedition, 253  ; on  committee  for  relief  of 
refugees,  265  ; Assembly,  275  ; member 
of  convention  upon  adoption  of  United 
States  Constitution,  392  ; letters  from 
convention,  393,  394  ; offices,  397. 

Schoonmaker,  Egbert,  on  Committee  of  Ob- 
servation, 164. 

Schoonmaker,  Hendrick,  on  Committee  of 
Observation,  164. 


Schoonmaker,  Hendrick  Jochem,  married, 
28  ; Lieutenant,  39,  34  ; wounded  at 
Wiltwyck,  attack  on,  32  ; one  of  the 
War  Council,  34  ; settles  at  Rochester, 
28. 

Scott,  J.  Morin,  General,  his  brigade  refuse 
to  re-enlist,  243  ; on  committee  to  prepare 
Constitution,  259  ; on  committee  to  re- 
port plan  for  organization  of  government, 
262  ; on  Committee  of  Safety,  263  ; on 
Council  of  Safety,  290. 

Schuyler,  General,  goes  to  England  with 
Indian  chiefs,  106  ; letter  to,  as  to  his 
condition  at  the  North,  285,  295. 

Settlers,  character  of  early,  3,  181,  420.; 
indignant  at  conduct  of  Kieft,  5 ; fear  of 
.Indians,  6. 

Senate  House,  442. 

Senators  elected  in  middle  district,  267. 

Shawangunk,  Precinct  of,  examination  as 
to  Tory  expedition,  253. 

Shirley,  General,  in  command  of  English 
forces,  132  ; superseded,  133. 

Skeel.  R.  R.,  his  statement  as  to  Kingston 
commerce,  413. 

Slave  insurrection  in  New  York  and  ori- 
gin, 117. 

Sleght,  ancestral  notes,  489. 

Slecht,  C.  Barentsen,  signed  agreement  to 
concentrate  and  build  stockade,  8 ; bis 
son,  prisoner  to  Indians,  made  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  13  ; amount  of  grain  sowed  by 
him,  21  ; appointed  Schepen,  27  ; his 
wife  Tryntje  licensed  as  midwife,  28; 
officer  in  militia,  30  ; trial  and  conviction 
of  mutiny,  57  ; his  daughter,  taken  pris- 
oner, and  married  an  Indian,  42. 

Slecht,  Joliannis,  Chairman  Committee  of 
Observation,  164  ; report  on  tea  troubles 
in  Kingston,  247,  248  ; commissioner  for 
relief  of  refugees,  265. 

Sloops,  travel  by,  411,  412  ; commerce  by, 
413. 

Sloughter  appointed  Governor,  88  ; arrival 
and  execution  of  Leisler  and  Milbourne, 
89  ; commission,  89  ; death,  93. 

Sinit,  Ensign,  in  charge  of  garrison,  11  ; 
threatens  to  leave,  12  ; attacks  on  In- 
diins, 16  ; expedition  against,  17. 

Smith,  William,  counsel  for  Zenger,  si- 
lenced by  court,  114;  prophecy  in  letter, 
147.  148. 

Smith,  William,  Jr.,  opinion  on  church 
difficulties,  219. 

Smith,  William,  on  committee  to  prepare 
Constitution,  259. 
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Smoking,  424. 

Snyder,  Joliannis,  Colonel  First  Ulster 
County  Regiment,  170  ; trouble  in  regi- 
ment as  to  including  horsemen  in  dralt, 
282  ; to  command  levies  reinforcing  forts 
in  Highlands,  287  ; letters  to  conven- 
tion, 288  ; names  of  his  officers,  2?8  ; 
only  one  hundred  of  his  brigade  re-enlist. 
248  ; in  Assembly,  273  ; Committee  of 
Safety,  200  ; homestead,  456. 

Snyder,  Captain  Jeremiah  and  son  Elias, 
chased  by  Indians,  329  ; taken  prisoners 
by  Indians  and  Tories,  329  ; taken  to 
Canada,  and  their  travels  and  final  es- 
cape, 330,  331. 

Social  customs,  421. 

Soil  and  description  of  country  in  Kingston 
and  vicinity,  182. 

Soldiers,  lots  allotted  to  them  in.  Hurley  and 
Marbletown,  GO,  62. 

Soldier,  copy  discliarge  of  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  340. 

Stages,  early  communication  by,  415. 

Stamp  Act,  149  ; resistance  to,  149  ; stamps 
destroyed,  150  ; act  disregarded,  150  ; re- 
pealed, 150. 

State  officers,  judicial,  appointed,  263. 

Steamboat,  first  passage  of,  on  Hudson 
River,  414. 

Stockade,  plan  and  location,  9 ; ordered  re- 
paired, 4i. 

Stocks  in  Court  House  yard,  their  use, 
373. 

Stoll,  J.  J.,  and  coniDany  attack  Indians 
when  drunk  and  stupid,  12. 

Storms,  record  of  some  severe,  200,  201, 
389. 

Stuyvesant,  Governor,  5 ; conference  with 
settlers  and  Indians  at  Esopus,  7,  10  ; 
gift  from  Indians,  10  ; leaves  with  rein-  j 
forcemeats  to  relieve  Esopus,  13  ; con- 
cludes to  declare  war  against  Indians, 

14  ; sends  Indians  to  Cura<;oa,  16  ; and 
reasons,  17  ; negotiations  with  Indians 
and  peace  concluded,  19,  26  ; refusal  to 
appoint  Swartwout  scout,  24;  repre- 
manded,  25  ; grants  charter  to  Wiltwyck, 
25  efforts  to  raise  recruits,  etc.,  for 
Esopus,  84  ; report  to  West  India  Compa- 
ny, 42  ; opposes  surrender  to  English,  i 
47  ; surrender,  48  ; negotiation  in  Eng- 
land with  English,  58  ; returns  to  and 
settles  at  New  York,  58. 

Sudani,  John,  453. 

Sudani,  Oke,  on  Committee  of  Observation, 
164.  I 


Sullivan,  General,  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  327. 

Sunday  quiet  enforced,  203,  424. 

Supervisors,  two,  allowed  to  King-ton,  198. 

Swanenburgli,  name  given  to  Kingston  by 
the  Dutch,  66  ; sellout  and  other  officers 
appointed,  66,  67. 

Swartwout,  ancestral  notes,  489. 

Swartwout,  Philip,  family  murdered  by 
Indians,  133. 

Swartwout,  Roeliff,  his  appointment  as 
sellout  ordered,  23  ; refused,  24  ; ap- 
pointed, 27  ; when  born,  etc.,  28  ; of- 
ficer in  militia,  30  ; discharged  as  sellout, 
42  ; reinstated,  47. 

Tappen,  ancestral  notes,  489. 

Tappen,  Christoff  el,  440. 

Tappen,  Christopher,  delegate  to  Provincial 
Congress,  167,  180  ; on  Committee  of 
Safety,  263  ; saves  public  papers,  311, 
440. 

Tappen,  Christopher,  Jr.,  447. 

Tappen,  John,  416,  418,  419. 

Tax  levy.  Governor  Dongan’s,  83  ; tax 
ordered,  120. 

Tea,  tax  imposed  on,  151  ; use  abandoned, 
151  ; cargo  prevented  landing,  151  ; some 
destroyed,  151  ; troubles  in  relation  to, 
in  Kingston,  and  its  history,  246. 

Ten  Broeck,  ancestral  notes,  489. 

Ten  Broeck,  Petrus,  house  burnt  by  British, 
299,  300. 

| Ten  Broeck,  Wessel,  appointed  schepen  for 
Swanenburgli,  66. 

Ten  Eyck,  ancestral  notes,  490. 

Ten  Eyck,  President  Trustees  of  Hurley, 
address  to  General  Washington,  335. 

Tesschenmaeker,  Rev.,  supplies  pulpit  in 
church.  208. 

Thyeson,  Sergeant,  attacked  by  Indians, 
33. 

Tompkins,  Jonathan  G.,  Committee  of 
Safety,  263. 

Tories,  229,  250,  251.  252  ; tried  and  con- 
victed, 254  ; two  hanged,  255. 

Tories  concealed  at  Woodstock,  255. 

Tories,  convention  order  disposal  of  their 
property,  260  ; their  disguises  and 
cruelty,  325. 

Townsend,  Samuel,  on  committee  to  report 
Constitution,  259. 

Treadwell,  Thomas,  on  Committee  of 
Safety,  203. 

Treason  defined  by  resolution,  230. 

Troops  to  be  raised  to  guard  prison  ships 
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and  also  for  Committee  of  ‘Safety,  and 
officers  designated,  257. 

Troops  withdrawn  from  Wiltwyck,  42. 

Trustees  of  Academy  receive  deed  for 
Academy  and  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion, 349,  350  ; organize  and  adopt  rules 
for  government,  351 ; John  Addison,  se- 
nior Trustee,  351  ; found  a library  and 
adopt  rules  for  its  care  and  use,  355  ; 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
state  of  funds,  35G ; question  of  power  of 
principal  decided,  356;  special  meeting 
as  to  funds,  356  ; death  of  Mr.  Addison, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Doll  becomes  senior  Trus- 
tee, 356  ; address  to  Regents,  353 ; do- 
nation from  Regents,  359  ; application 
to  found  a college,  and  answer,  3G0 ; 
receive  conveyance  of  land  from  corpora- 
tion Trustees,  861  ; proceedings  initiated 
in  regard  to  building  new  Aeademy,  but 
abandoned,  361,  3G3  ; Rev.  Mr.  Gosman 
appointed  President,  364  ; sessious  of 
school  required  to  be  opened  with  prayer 
and  reading  a chapter  in  Bible,  and  also 
requiring  regular  attendance  at  church, 
363 ; committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  education  of  students  and  report, 
364  ; English  pupils  of  both  sexes  admit- 
ted, 364  ; resolve  not  to  fill  vacancies  in 
Board,  365  ; classical  department  closed 
temporarily,  365  ; mem.  of  English 
schools  therein,  866;  first  privilege  to 
young  lady  pupils,  363 ; subsequently 
others  admitted,  367  ; its  final  transfer  to 
Board  of  Education,  367. 

Trustees  of  the  Freeholders  and  Common- 
alty of  the  town  of  Kingston,  patent 
granted,  82  ; organization,  83  ; arrange 
accommodations  for  military  and  provide 
scouts  to  patrol  the  woods,  139,  140  ; pro- 
cure a fire-engine,  200,  139  ; ordinance  as 
to  slaves,  140  ; build  a block-house  on  the 
frontiers,  141,  142  ; their  power  and  gov- 
ernment, 183  ; loss  of  their  minute-book 
and  records,  184,  185  ; list  of  first  Trus- 
tees, 184;  result  of  first  election,  184; 
three  of  tlieir  early  ordinances,  185  ; 
copy  of  record  of  a trial  in  the  town 
courts,  185  ; distribution  of  land  by,  188  ; 
minutes  of,  188;  mode  of  adopting  or- 
ders, 189  ; Resolution  to  prevent  waste 
on  common  lands,  190  ; order  as  to  stran- 
gers coming  in,  190  ; reduce  rate  of  in- 
terest, 190  ; prohibit  smoking  in  streets 
at  night,  190,  191  ; also  fast  riding  in 
the  streets,  191;  public  wkipper  to  be 


appointed,  191  ; suits  brought  against 
them  to  settle  boundaries  and  for  quit 
rents  and  their  character,  192  ; suits  in 
regard  to  Northern  boundary,  193  ; how 
the  memory  of  a witness  was  strength- 
ened, 194  ; build  a market  house,  197  ; 
take  counsel  in  regard  to  local  courts, 
their  jurisdiction  being  questioned,  and 
attempt  to  procure  explanatory  charter, 
198,  199;  lay  out  additional  building 
lots  and  colored  burying-ground  in  vil- 
lage, 199 ; build  a dock  at  landing,  199  ; 
gave  Delameter  privilege  to  build  a 
mill,  199  ; contributed  toward  purchase 
of  church-bell,  212  ; conveyance  of  land 
to  church,  212  ; after  burning  of  Kings- 
ton met  at  Van  Steenbergk’s,  322;  ordered 
lead  to  be  run  into  bullets,  322  ; letter 
received  from  R.  R.  Livingston  offering 
land  for  suffering  inhabitants,  322  ; lands 
thus  given  located  and  allotted,  323, 
324,  325  ; deposited  £1200  in  Continent- 
al loan  office,  324  ; apply  to  Legislature 
for  troops  to  defend  frontier,  332  ; employ 
scouts,  333  ; ordered  field-pieces  and  can- 
non put  in  order,  334  ; order  timber  for 
fortifications,  334  ; establish  a clas- 
sical school  or  academy,  342,  344  ; pro- 
ceedings to  establish  a University,  346  ; 
letter  to  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  procure  a 
principal  for  Academy,  348  ; notice  of  its 
reopening,  349  ; procure  incorporation 
of  Academy  and. convey  Academy  to  its 
Trustees,  849,350;  Trustees  organize  a 
fire  company,  376 ; Trustees  lay  the 
plains  out  into  lots,  sale  and  forfeiture 
of  most  of  them  for  non-compliance  with 
terms,  368  ; proceedings  to  procure  loca- 
tion of  Congress,  369  ; Trustees’  claims 
and  acts  as  to  fisheries,  373  ; exploration 
and  appropriation  for  road  to  Schoharie 
Kill,  375;  contribute  to  buy  land  for 
church,  375  ; charge  of  poor,  376;  con- 
vey lot  to  Academy,  377  ; proceedings 
for  and  final  distribution  of  common 
lands,  378,  880;  finances,  878;  convey 
lots  to  Academy,  380,  381  ; sale  of  ferry, 
381  ; new  board  elected  distribute  funds 
to  churches,  381,  382;  appropriation  for 
funerals,  381  ; Trustees  indicted  for  re 
fusal  to  surrender  trust,  trial  and  final 
dissolution,  387  ; remarks  thereon,  389  ; 
appropriation  of  money  by  to  build 
bridge,  404,  405. 

Tryon,  Governor,  address  to  inhabitants 
of  New  York,  177. 
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Turnpikes,  Ulster  and  Delaware,  405  ; fail- 
ure, and  its  causes,  406. 

Turnpike,  Neversink,  its  struggles,  etc., 
408  ; law  for  relief,  change  of  name,  and 
failure,  410. 

Twaalf skill  in  1811,  413,  414;  sloops  and 
commerce  of,  1825,  413  ; description  of 
in  1820,  408. 

Ulster  County  created  and  boundaries 
defined,  76 ; drafts  made  on  her  for 
troops  and  peas  for  Albany,  88;  act  to 
defray  expenses  for  building  Court 
House,  112  ; fear  of  French  and  Indians, 
120  ; troops  sent  for  defence  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward, list  of  officers,  131  ; men  guarding 
frontiers,  133  ; troops  from  to  reinforce 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  letter  as  to, 
137  ; officers  scouting  on  frontier,  138, 
142  ; quota  of  Ulster  for  invasion  of 
French  possessions,  143 ; troops  occupy- 
ing block- houses  in,  142  ; elect  delegates 
to  Provincial  Congress,  160,  107  ; officers 
of  Ulster  County  regiment  for  Canada, 
170  ; were  in  the  Canadian  campaign, 
and  their  arms  and  uniform,  171;  reor- 
ganization of  milii  ia  and  officers  of  Ulster 
and  Orange  Counties,  172  ; elect  delegates 
to  Provincial  Congress,  174  ; three  com- 
panies enlisted  under  Continental  call, 
176  ; return  of  officers  of  first  regiment 
of  foot,  176;  census  in  1703,  190  ; militia 
ordered  out  for  Highlands,  231  ; ordered, 
with  adjoining  counties,  to  have  militia 
ready  at  a moment’s  notice,  236  ; rangers 
ordered  for  tlrreatened  raid  on  borders, 
240  ; militia  ordered  to  Peekskill,  243  ; 
furnished  three  companies  for  war,  243  ; 
officers  of  Fifth  Brigade,  243 ; Tory 
troubles,  and  jails  filled,  249 ; militia 
ordered  to  Highlands,  and  officers  as- 
signed, 282  ; detachment  ordered  to 
Schoharie,  284  ; infested  with  Tories  and 
Indians,  their  cruelty,  335. 

Van  Buren,  ancestral  notes,  490. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  P. , on  Committee 
of  Safety,  203  ; President  of  Council  of 
Safety,  208  ; President  of  State  Senate 
and  of  Joint  Convention,  289  ; letter, 
296. 

Van  Coweuhoven,  Schepen,  and  on  War 
Council,  34  ; arrives  with  reinforcements, 
34. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  succeeds  to  Governorship, 


112;  controversy  with  Cosby,  113; 
claims  office  of  Governor,  110. 

Vandemark,  ancestral  notes,  49!. 

Vander  Bosch,  Rev.,  his  pastorate  and  dis- 
solution, 208. 

Vanderlyn,  ancestral  notes,  491. 

Vanderlyn,  John,  the  artist,  458  ; paint- 
ings, 401. 

Vanderlyn,  Nicholas,  Captain  of  Fire  En- 
gine Company,  370,  383. 

Van  Etten,  ancestral  notes,  491. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  ancestral  notes,  492. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  Laurentius,  pastor,  and 
death,  208. 

Van  Hart,  Peter,  killed  in  massacre  at 
Wiltwyck,  33. 

Van  Imbroeck,  Gysbert,  Assembly,  44. 

Van  Imbroeck,  Madam,  escaped  from  Ind- 
ians, 35. 

Van  Keuren,  ancestral  notes,  493. 

Van  Keureh,  Abraham,  agency  in  church 
troubles,  210. 

Van  Ryen,  Justice,  commissioner  in  trou- 
bles at  Kingston,  53. 

Van  Steenbergh,  ancestral  notes,  493. 

Van  Steenbergh  house  escaped  conflagra- 
tion, 304. 

Van  Tvviller,  Governor,  4. 

Van  Wagonen,  ancestral  note3,  493. 

Vanzy  11,  Abram,  Ferd.,  captain  in  Dutch 
fleet,  60. 

Vas,  Petrus,  his  pastorate,  209  ; death,  211. 

Vaughan,  General,  expedition  up  Hudson, 
294;  burning  Kingston,  298;  his  false- 
hood, 298  ; report,  299  ; sails  down  the 
river,  318. 

Vernooy,  ancestral  notes,  493. 

Vredenbergh,  ancestral  notes,  494. 

Wallace,  James,  report  as  to  burning  of 
Kingston,  299. 

Walloons  settling  on  Long  Island,  etc.,  4. 

Wampum  belt,  46. 

War  between  England  and  Holland,  57. 

War  between  England  and  France,  134. 

War  with  Indians,  5,  12,  33  ; expeditions 
against,  35,  37. 

War  of  the  Revolution,  invasion  of  Canada, 
109  ; battle  of  Long  Island,  235  ; cam- 
paign of  1776,  228 ; British  plan.  228  ; 
summary  of,  229 ; trouble  from  Tories, 
229  ; New  York  City  evacuated,  Fort 
Washington  taken,  242  ; campaign  of 
1777,  277  ; battle  of  Oriskany,  280  ; bat- 
tle of  Bennington,  280 ; retreat  of  St. 
Leger,  280 ; surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
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286  ; capture  of  forts  in  Highlands,  287  ; 
expedition  up  river,  and  burning  of 
Kingston,  297  ; campaign  of  1778,  Sulli- 
van’s expedition  against  Indians,  327. 

Warden,  David,  principal  of  Academy, 
356. 

Waring,  Samuel,  a Tory  plot,  250. 

Warrant  issued  by  Committee  on  Conspir- 
acies, 250. 

War  with  England,  1812  ; troops  ordered 
from  Ulster  County,  400  ; injurious  ef- 
fects, 402  ; peace  proclaimed,  402. 

Washington.  General,  letter  in  regard  to 
Tories,  230  ; address  to  army,  231  ; nom- 
inates General  George  Clinton  to  com- 
mand forts  in  Highlands,  232  ; arrange- 
ments for  defence  of  New  York  and 
Long  Island,  232  ; assigns  Generals  Put- 
nam and  Heath  to  command  forces  in 
Highlands,  233  ; at  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and, 235  ; calls  out  whole  forc3  of  the 
State  and  reply  of  Committee  of  Safety, 
236  ; his  embarrassment,  242  ; letter  to 
Governor  Clinton,  279  ; passage  through 
Ulster,  spends  night  at  Marbletovvn,  and 
reception  at  Hurley  and  Kingston,  335, 
339. 

Webb,  General,  operation  at  Fort  Edward, 
135. 

Webster,  Alexander,  on  Council  of  Safety, 
290. 

Weekstein,  Rev.,  pastorate,  and  death, 
208. 

Westbrook,  ancestral  notes,  494. 

Westbrook,  General  Frederick,  401. 

West  India  Company,  Government,  etc.,  3. 

Whipping  a remedy  for  strengthening  a 
short  memory,  194. 

Whipping-post  and  its  use,  373  ; whipper 
appointed,  373  ; stood  in  Court  House 
yard,  313. 

Whiting,  William  B.,  on  Council  of  Safe- 
ty, 290. 

Whitsuntide,  427. 

Wietsen,  Christian,  sent  to  attack  Indians 
back  of  Magdalen  Island,  34. 

Wiesner,  Henry,  Sr.,  Provincial  Congress, 
180  ; on  committee  to  prepare  Constitu- 
tion, 259. 

Wiesner,  Henry,  Jr.,  Assembly,  275. 


Wiltwvck,  stockade,  9 ; created  into  a 
village,  25  ; charter,  25  ; by-laws,  27  ; 
court  organize.!,  27  ; owners  of  lots  in. 
28,  29;  militia  company  organized,  30: 
massacre  at,  31  ; list  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  houses  burned,  33, 
34  ; martial  law  proclaimed  and  council 
of  war  held,  34  ; additional  soldiers  sent, 
34;  expeditions  sent  out,  38,  40;  cap- 
tives returned,  42  ; troops  withdrawn, 
42  ; delegates  elected  to  Assembly,  44  ; 
surrender  to  English,  48  ; name  changed 
to  Kingston,  59  ; order  to  remove  stock- 
ade, G2.  (See  Kingston.) 

Woodhull,  General,  President  of  New 
York  Convention,  wounded  at  battle  of 
Long  Island,  and  death,  235. 

Wolfe,  General,  capture  of  Louisburg,  141: 
deatli  at  Quebec,  143. 

Wolverton,  Peter,  sent  to  attack  Indians 
back  of  Magdalen  Island,  34  ; brought  in 
two  children  exchanged,  42. 

Worms  and  caterpillars,  great  destruction 
by,  200. 

Wynkoop,  ancestral  notes,  494. 

Wynkoop,  Andrew,  Major,  to  command  de- 
tachment at  Peek  ski  11,  242. 

Wynkoop,  Cornelius,  appointed  schepen 
for  Swanenburgh,  66. 

Wynkoop,  Cornelius  I).,  Lieutenaat-Col- 
onel  Third  Ulster  Co.  Regiment,  Cana- 
da, 17b  ; entertains  Washington,  335. 

Yankee  Doodle,  origin  of,  130. 

Yates,  Abraham,  on  committee  to  prepare 
Constitution,  259 ; Council  of  Safety, 
290. 

Yates,  Abraham,  Jr.,  on  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty, 263. 

Yates,  Robert,  appointed  judge,  263  ; on 
committee  to  prepare  Constitution,  259. 

York,  Duke  of,  patent  from  King,  50; 
commissions  Nicolls  as  deputy,  50  ; let- 
ter to  Governor  Dongan,  79  ; ascends  the 
throne,  79  ; as  King  gives  different  or- 
ders, 80. 

Zenger,  Editor,  attacks  on  the  Govern- 
ment, 113,  114  ; arrest,  imprisonment, 
.prosecution,  and  acquittal,  115. 
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